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82 volt of this kin e can want no 6 8 


for its publication, or any thing to be faid 
in e en of the ſubject; ſo what 1 
have to ſay concerning it, muſt be of the deſign, 
and the manner of its execution. As to the 
former, it will ſufficientiy appear by the title- 


. page, that this work was calculated to reduce 


the vaſt tedious ſtudies of the arts and ſciences 
philological to moderate bounds, and within the 
reach of common peoples pockets. Nothing has 
more obſtructed the progreſs of the ſciences, 
than the bulkineſs and price of books. Earge 
treatiſes are deſigned to enable a man to form a 
critical notion of every part of the fubject; but 
how very few gentlemen do we find who will 
give themſelves that trouble? Moſt readers think 
they ſucceed very well, if they can acquire but 
a general idea of things; nor is it for men of 
buſineſs to aim at much more, be their fortunes 


What they will: and gentlemen of leiſure and 


fortune, if · they want genius, of conſequence 
care not much for books at all, much leſs are 


they anxious about the ſize or ſufficiency of them. 


It is evident, therefore, that a general and conciſe 
deſcription or account of any art or ſcience 


(eſpecially the literary) is beſt adapted to anſwer | 


the ends and views of the greateſt part of readers. 
And I wiſh even epitomies themſelves were not 
thought ſo tedious as they too often are by ſuch 
perſons who yet claim to be deemed polite, and 
to have a taſte for the belles lettres. Fe 

As 


* E. 


The PREFACE 


As fo what concerns the execution of this | 
work, I have only this to fay, that from a great 
number of the beſt books on each ſubject, I took | 
pros to collect the beſt materials for forming 
uch an epitome of each art or ſcience, as might | 
give the reader a general and juſt idea thereof, 
without the trouble and expence of larger vo- 
jumes. Nor are the treatiſes in this book rude 
draughts or ſketches, but ſtrictly methodical, and 
ſyſtems formed by technical rules, and therefore 
very proper for youth to form their notions by. 

Wich regard to this fourth edition, it will be 
ſufficient to ſay, that I have made no addition or 
alteration, but of typographic errata, or ſome few 
faults which eſcaped in the former impreſſions. | 
As there can be none ſo unreaſonably greedy of | 
| knowledge, as to think they have not enough in 
this book for their money, ſo it was unneceſſary. 
to add more; nor could it be done conſiſtent with. 
. common juſtice to my ſubſcribers, who enabled. 
me to publiſh it at firſt, and took off fo great a 
number of the impreſſion; and therefore merited. | 
2 right to all the advantages the book ſhould ever 
have. I therefore ſend it abroad once more, as | 
it came out of my hands, and truſt its fortune to 
its merits, deſiring no more than an acceptance. | 
of this, or any other book of mine, Proportional 
thereunto. 
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357 Pf THEOLOGY, or ih Exits of - | 
nd- | a Deity; and the Firſt e of | 
NATURAL RELIGION. 


PAN only, of all other 68 is Ale ot 45 Jn ra- 
view and conſider things which appear all tional and able 
„around him, that hy duly comparing one with to diſcover tha 
another, and a Guſt method of arguing, or. beingofaGod. 
— from effects to their cauſeg he can at laſt A 
405 wo arrive to, or make a diſcovery of a prime, or firſt 
the great Author and Maker of all things, and 
19 hich, by us, is called God. 
402 And as the whole frame and Mr of things, which 
EL- ſe behold, is what we call nature; ſo that act of the Nature 
499 | ind whereby we conſider and compare, things, ac- 
g ording to their various natures apd relations, and de- 
luce from thence the exiſtence of a God, is what we call 
eaſon. And the arguments and motives which are Reaſon: 
forded us from the view and proſpect of nature in her 
Py, everal parts, and whereby we are induced and.inclined 
Je give our aſſent to the doctrine of the being of a Light of na- 
"4 od, is what we call the light of nature. ture. 
And e'er we reckon ſix, eight, or ten years from 
ur births, we are able, in ſome degree, to exert this Reaſon capa- 
Peoble faculty of reaſon, and make ſome. progreſs in the ble of diſca« 
il Wivine diſcovery aforeſaid, viz. of God's exiſtence and vering a aud. 
+ Moral qualities: and this faculty of reaſon, as we graw 
s years, becomes more ſtrong and perfect, and works 
n the pure and untainted mind with native force, and 
uch powerful and clear proof, as we can neither. den 
or withſeand, And Cas as St. Paul has e Rem. . 1.40. 
waat . 2225 


i 
. 


Plal. xk. 1, 
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3 50 oe THEOLOGY, or the 


what is neceſſary to be known of God, (or indeed can 
be known of him by us) is manifeſt in the works of 
creation ; even his eternal power and godhead 1s clearly 

ſeen, being underſtood by the things which are made. 

So that all perſons, capable of reaſon, are without ex- 

+5 cuſe, who do not readily acknowledge the being and 
9 glory of God. 3 5 1 
The voice of Nor is there any part of nature within our view, 
| = urmvere (nor any place where there is not ſuch a view of na- 
Snag ture) which doth not loudly call upon us to receive and jt: 
confeſs this great and divine truth. The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God; and the rich furniture thereof, 
the ſun, the moon, and ſtars, ſhew themſelves to be F 
his handy-work : day unto day uttereth ſpeech, and 
and loudly night unto night ſheweth knowledge. There is no 
proclaims a nation on the face of the whole earth, where their 


2, 3. 


God. | voice is not heard ; for it is gone through all the earth, | 
4 and their words to the end of the world. . 
ee e From hence we are naturally led to ſurvey and make 


| ee a proper diſtinction and arrangement of the works of 


nature: we ſee all things conſiſt of matter, which is Hi 

for the moſt part obvious to our tenſes ; and we are 

moſt agreeably ſurpriſed with a wonderful and infinite | 

variety of forms, conditions, and qualities of natural | 

Firſt claſs, ſubſtances. Some parts of matter we obſerve to be $1 

without motion, ſenſe, or life, as ſtones and earth: 

others we ſee are endued with a power of growing and 

extending themſelves into ſpecial forms and fizes, as 

Second claſs. herbs and trees, which therefore have innate motion, | 

and may, in ſome ſenſe, be ſaid to live or have life, | 

Third claſs, * though in the loweſt degree. The next claſs of beings 
animals, which preſent themſelves, is in a degree much ſuperior 

to the foregoing, the ſubjects of which are all endued 

— with native motion, life in the moſt perfect degree, 

PF, and the quality of ſenſation ; that is, they are capable 

2 of ſeeing, hearing, taſting, ſmelling, and feeling, of all 

thoſe objects which come within the reach of any of 

theſe five ſenſes. Theſe creatures are therefore called 

animals, becauſe they have the faculty of life, or are 

Fourth claſs, endowed with a living ſoul. And of all animals, man 

mankind, the is the head and ruler, on account of the far more per- 

moſt perfect of fect and excellent faculties and powers of his mind, 

\all others. and eſpecially that of reaſon, by which he is diſtinguiſh- ! 
2 ed from, and ſet above and over all the other creation, 2 

King and lord of all; and from hence he is called a 

rational animal; not but that reaſon, in __— in- 
% = — erior 


— * 8 Awe — 


| Exiſtence of. a DztTyY. 5 3 3 


ed can rior degrees, may be very juſtly allowed to other ani= 
rks of als, who, on divers occaſions, give very convincing 
learly roofs thereof. . ; 0 <6 Or” 
made, But man alone is capable of uſing his reaſon to the The principal 
at ex- Yobleſt purpoſes, to wits the finding out the being and Argument 
g and ſerfections of God, his providence; and the certainty Proving the 

; f 4 future ſtate after death. For he can thus reaſon aas of 2 
view, gr argue: every thing that is, or doth exiſt; receives . 
ts being either from itſelf, or ſome other principle or 
auſe; but nothing can be the cauſe of itſelf, for that 
mplies, that while it is not, it is capable of acting, or 
oducing its own being, which is evidently abſurd; 
Merefore it muſt receive its being from without itſelf, 
Ir from ſome other cauſe different from itſelf; and this 
Frſt cauſe we name God. And this reaſoning holds 
good of all the various kinds of beings yet obſerved, and 
ven of man himſelf, the chief of all: for nothing is 

ore certain, than that the power of giving or retaining 
make Sfe, either in himſelf, or any other creature, is not in 
ks of nan, and conſequently in no other being but God 
ich 1s | imſelfi . | ff x: 
e are But more particularly, the being of a God is evident The ſecond 
finite From the bare conſideration of the properties of matter: argument 
tural For matter, it is plain, is of itſelf not capable of motion proving aGod 
o be Fr reſt, but is entirely liſtleſs and indifferent to both. from volunta- 
arth: Put ſince all the animal creation is endowed with the 1 animal mo- 
and Bower to move or reſt at pleaſure, tis evident this fa- tion. 
s, as gulty is not from matter itſelf; of which alone all things 
tion, gonſiſt; therefore it muſt be from ſome other principle 
life, r cauſe, viz. from God. | 
1nNg5 Again; if that motion and reſt in animals, which is The third ar- 
erior t their will, be not of themſelves, much leſs can that gument, from 
dued notion which is performed in animals, without their involuntary 
gree, Fill, (1 may ſay alfo without their knowledge) be firſt motion of a- 
"able From themſelves; as the motion of the heart, lungs, nimals and o- 
f all Plood, and other fluids of the body, which all move, ther things, 
y of Wuring the period of animal life, from one inceſſant 
alled W2uſe ; which, fince it is not ſubject to the will and 
r are $ower of the animal, muſt neceſſarily be from the ge- 
man |Wera] and the firſt cauſe of all things, God. | | 
per- This is moſt certainly evident from the abſolute and From the mos 
Fonſtant motions of the heavenly bodies, which ever tions of the 
Feep turning round one common center in orbits near- heavenly bo- 
circular. For ſince theſe bodies, I mean the planets, dies, abſplutes. 
e only huge maſſes of pg matter, they are e ly conſidered, 
a 4 mem. 


——— 
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b _ Of THEOLOGY, or the 


_ themſelves capable of any motion at all; therefore they 
were firſt {et in motion by ſome firſt mover, which is 
able to communicate that power to matter; which is 

Rds | God only, as before proved. 5 | | 3 
Alſo fromtheis But this is ſtill more obvious from the manner of I 
conſtant eircu- their motions, which is circular; for when matter is 
lar motions. put into motion; it naturally proceeds in a direct or 

| 7 right courſe; that is, ſtraight” forwards, and not in a 


: crooked or circular courſe or orb, as the planets all do. 
== Now the air is not of that thickneſs or denſity in 1 
3 thoſe regions, as to ſtop the rapid courſe of ſuch great P. 
3 3 bodies, and turn them from a direct to a curve or cir- 
E | : cular motion; but ſince it cannot proceed from the f 
4 | air, it muſt be the reſult of ſome cauſe in thoſe bodies 


themſelves, and that is gravity, whereby they tend to F 
their common center of motion from a right courſe, ? 
g yet ſo adjuſted, with reſpect to the force of the firſt or 
i direct motion, that together they form the circular 
„ | courſe ; and ſo neither fly off in right lines to infinite , 
| * iſtances, nor fall at once to the center, and there loſe 
all motion. Now all this moſt admirable power and 
cContrivance plainly points to that great Author, of 
Pal. viii. 3. whom the © heavens are the works of his fingers, and 
be: the moon and ſtars are of his ordaining,” © |} 
Arguments to Ftom the conſideration of final cauſes low a thou- 
prove a God, ſand arguments to prove the exiſtence of God. By? 
taken from final cauſes, I mean the ends for which things are 
final cauſes. evidentl made, or intended to anſwer. Thus when 
we conſider the light was created to render things vi- 
ſible, the eye made on purpoſe to behold them; when 
we conſider the air as a means to convey ſounds and 
ſcents, and the ear and the noſe made and contrived on 


wy one vir vr; are ne 


IG "I 


mt 
EE oO COB rn ye? Ee gr Oe 


=_ | © purpoſe to hear and ſmell the ſame : that in the body f 
, — there are nerves which convey the ideas received by 
. thoſe out ward organs of ſenſe to the brain, which is h 
| the ſeat of the mind in animals, to be there made uſe of fe 
. S for the ſervice, and at the diſcretion of the creature, e 

| in the ſeveral occafions of life; I ſay, when we con- 
1 | {ider ſuch a wonderful furniture of means appointed ſo 
1 | __ evidently to anſwer ſuch a ſeries of proper and neceſſary? . 


ji 0 /6.2915., ends, it forces our aſſent to the doctrine of a Deity, 3 
ri We, 8 | . pe 
3 who alone can be ſuppoſed capable of performing ſuch? | 


— 


| 6 | F rom a gene- A ain; from a due and nice examination of all 3 i 
[ ral ſurvey of the larger parts of. the creation, ſuch as the globe Y N 
N | 1 l ; $ Rags 4 - os ] 
2+ 7 
4 
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- Exiſtence of a DeTy. 


in a abodes within the body of the earth; the rich and beau- 
do, tiful variety of herbs for the paſturage of the beaſts, 
y in nd ſervice of man; with all the mineral tribes in the 
reat bowels of the earth; the great and uſeful variety of 
cir- mountains, vallies, rivers, ſprings, &c. with as its 
the ſurface is diverſified : as they all jointly ſerve the uſes 
dies and neceſſities of mankind, ſo they call moſt empha- 
d to tically upon us to acknowledge and adore the divine 
irſe, Author, for diſplaying and expending ſo much of his 

j boundleſs power and - providence in our behalf. In like 


manner, the wondrous orb of air ſurrounding the 
1 earth, ſerving to the generation of winds, rain, luſtre 
1 df day-light, &c. abſolutely neceſſary to the ſtate of 


the heavens ; the ſun which rules by day, and the moon 
hich rules the night, with the ſtars alſo, will una- 
Foidably induce us to confeſs, that 'tis “God who hath 
laid the foundation of the earth, and that the hea- 


10U-} 
By * vens are the work of his hands.“ | 
are Another, and not the leaſt argument for the being 


5 df a God, is taken from the manifeſt conſent of all 
nations with whom reaſon and morality hath appeared 


pf earth on which we live, the great variety of its pro- 
is luce in animals, plants, and minerals; the exact con- the heaven. 
trivance of. animal bodies to ſuit them for the medium 
in which they live; the man, and larger beaſts for land, 
the fiſhes for ſwimming. in water, the fowls for flying 
In air, the infinite ſpecies of creatures for the dark 


an and beaſts: alſo the whole frame and ſtructure of 


5 


the earth and 


The univerſal 


conſent of all 
nations, an- 
argument of 
God's exiſt- 
ence, 


vi- g 

hen in any degree, and whoſe barbarity hath not brought 
and them to a level with mere brutes. For whereas that 
d on hich reſults from the will, humour, or mere opinion 
ody df men, 1s never the ſame among all people, as this 
| by hotion of God's exiſtence is; that is always immutable 
h is this 2 and every where the ſame; all the world 
e of Fontend about matters of opinion, but all jointly agree 


Jo, and endeavour to eſtabliſh this point. With reſpect. 
Jo articles of faith amongſt Jews, Mahometans, and 


d ſo Pagans, as well as amongſt Chriſtians, ſcarce any one 
ſary ath remained unconteſted but this; this ſtands arit and 
eity, Ihe ſame in all the creeds of all nations: and it hath 


Deen often ſeen, that though a very great body of people 
Fay maintain an erroneous doctrine, yet it never fails 
all et being ſooner or later detected, and confuted to the 


WMatisfaftion of all parties; a fate which this ſacred doc- 


ol ine only hath never yet been ſubject to. Much more. 


— 


may 


- | 


. 


6 


This univer- 
ſal confent, 


Acts xvii. 24, 


25, 26, Ec. 


Atheiſts, an 


objection of no ſeyeral particular perſons who have denied this ſacred 


force againſt 


the doctrine of 


God's exiſt- 
ence. 


all the ſenſes of the body, when they contradict their 
declared tenets, and theſe by whole nations together; 


The atheiſt is 
2 fool. 


right reaſon dictates the contrary : ſo that it is a juſt 


Of THEOLOGY, or be 


may be ſaid on this head, but let this ſuffice here. Now 7 
from whence ſhould this univerſal perſuaſion concerning 
a Deity proceed? May we not anſwer, fromthe cogent 3 
ſacred oracles of nature? Is not every part of nature 
vocal on this occaſion? And doth not the moſt con- 
temptible animal thunder in our ears the tremendous 3 
name of its Maker? It is impoſſible then, but that all 
ſhould know, and univerſally confeſs, that it is God 
& who hath made the heavens and the earth, and all 
ce things therein; that he hath given to all life, breath, 
* and all things; and that he hath made of one blood 
cc all nations of men to dwell on the face of the earth; and 
< therefore that in kim we live, move, and have our being.“ 

It is an objection of no force, to ſay there have been? 


truth, the being of a Gcd: for (1.) it may be an- y 
ſwered, that theſe perſons, take them all together in all 
ages, have been exceeding few; and their impious opt- 
nion therefore ought not to be thought of any weight 
againſt the avowed judgment and conſent of all nations. 
(2.) It is poffible this was not really the ſentiment of 
their minds, and language of their conſcience, though 
they might, for ſeveral reaſons, dare in words to pro- y 
feſs they believed no God; nothing being more com- 
mon, in other affairs of religion, than for ſome men to ,. 
profeſs what they do not really and ſeriouſly believe in 
their minds. (3.) Several who have been once fo un- 
Happy as to fall into this dreadful ſuppoſition, have after- 
wards, upon conviction, renounced it with abhorrence, 
and wondered at their ſtupidity. (4.) There are ſome 
people who make no ſcruple of denying: the evidence of 


no wonder then that here and there one ſingle perſon 
mould refyſe to hearken to the internal ſenſes of the 
mind: for all nations believe that bread is not fleſh; 
that animals have ſenſe of pain and pleaſure ; that ſome 
things are certain and true; as well as that they all be- 
lieve a God; and yet they have all been denied, as well 
as this. (5.) If any have been really of this opinion, 
they muft neceſſarily have been devoid of reaſon; for? 


remark of the Pſalmiſt, that it is the fool who hath'® % 
* ſaid in his heart, there is no God.” The atheiſt 
then is a fool; not ſo much for want of natural ſenſe, 

| . c a a 


_ Exiſtence of 4 Dire 


Now! 15 natural reaſon :. he is ſo in the ſame manner as are 
rning} : 
ogent? 

nature 
con- 
ndous 


ebel againſt his ſovereign Prince and Maker. 

From the foregoing arguments, and many others, 
tis evidently proved there is a God; and not only that, 
but we may from thence, and by the ſame method of 
lat all reaſoning, plainly difcover and infer moſt of his attri- 
G0 qi butes and perfections, which render him, to us his 
creatures, an awful and adorable object. As firſt, that 
God is a neceſſary ſelf-exiſtent and eternal being; that 
he is an unchangeable and independent being; that he 


"x and! is but one; that he is a being moſt ſimple, uniform, 
eing. indiviſible, and incorruptible ; that he is omnipotent, 
been or all- powerful; omniſcient, or infinite in knowledge; 
ſacred that he is a pure ſpirit, without body, parts, or paſſions; 
e an- that he acts freely, as he pleaſes, without neceſſity 3 
in all And laſtly, that he muſt neceſſarily be a being of infinite 
; opt goodneſs, mercy, juſtice, and truth, and all other mo- 
„eight Fal perfections; ſuch as become the ſupreme ruler and 


judge of the world, _ | ; 
The providence of God is moſt rationally inferred 
from his being proved the Author or Maker of the 
orld, and all things therein. For not only man, as 
being endowed with underſtanding and wiſdom, but 
ven birds, beaſts, inſets, and all creatures having 
life and ſenſe, we conſtantly obſerve to have a ſpecial 
are, regard, and tenderneſs of their offsprings ; and 


tions. 
nt of 
jough? 
pro- 
com- 
en to 
ye in 


ate criminals, viz. he is a malecontent, a traitor, a a 


The abſolute 
and moral per- 
fections and 
attributes of 
God diſcover- 
able by the 
light of na- 


Lure, 


The provi- 

dence of God, 
or his govern- 
ment of the 
world, and all 
things therein, 
plainly infer- 
red fron the 


o un-“. 
"fer. s it is a part of natural goodneſs, can we, on any ac- light of na- 
ence, count, ſuppoſe the ſame carefulneſs and providential ture. 

12 © - * 
ſome regard to the works of his hands, wanting in that 


ce of great Being whom we grant to be poſſeſſed of infi- 
their ite goodneſs, mercy, and benevolence ? But this is 
her # rectly proved from ſeveral obſervations on the works 
erſonl df nature, as the motions of the heavenly bodies, con- 
c the trary to the proper laws of nature, &c. to anſwer a 
jeſn general end. Wherefore we muſt conclude, that the 
ſome ame God who created all things, and upholds and pre- 


ro is all-wiſe providence, conſtantly govern and direct 
nion! he iſſues and events of things, takes care of this lower 
„ fol World, and of all, even the ſmalleſt things therein; 
: juſt liſpoſes things in a regular order and ſucceſſion in every 
Kath ee from the beginning of the world to its final period; 
heit Put inſpects, with a more particular regard, the moral 
enſe. tions of men. 


By A future 


* 


Werves them by his continual concourſe, does alſo, by 


from man's nation and deſire of immortality, and an unavoidable 3 


5 Thirdly, from (3.) The dignity and excellency of man's nature 4 
the dignity of plainly ſhew him deſigned and intended for a better and 
man's nature. more worthy ſtate of life, than the beſt he can enjoy 


God, his pro- 


future ſtate. Praiſe, pray to, and adore the ſacred name, and glo- 
rious majeſty of God. From hence alſo we are induced 
94 | to truſt in, to rely and depend upon him; to exerciſe ' 
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A future ſtate A future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments may be 
of rewards and concluded alſo by the ſtrength and light of reaſon. 
puniſhments For, (I.) The nature of man is ſuch, that he acts free- 
proved. Firſt, /, of choice, and unconſtrained; and hath a law im- 


on mans printed in his mind, which conſtantly directs him to do 
r that, in every caſe, which is fit and requiſite from the 
creature; and nature of things. If he acts agreeable to this law of 
the nature of right reaſon, it is reputed virtue; if contrary to it, it 
virtue and is called vice: but virtue merits reward, and vice pu- 


vice. niſhment, from the nature thereof: yet theſe rewards | 
| and puniſhments, tis plain, are not equally diſtributed | 
in this life; and fince they are from God, to whom 
alone man can be accountable for his moral actions, 
and he is infinitely juſt, it follows there muſt be an- 
other and future ſtate, in which virtue and vice muſt 7 
receive a perfect and equitable diſtribution of rewards * 
and puniſhments, proportionable to the ſeveral degrees 
of merit and demerit. (2.) From the natural incli- 


Secondly, 


_ + coke concern for what is to come hereafter, implanted in all 
ot 1MMOrtalty men, we ma very probably conclude a future ſtate. 


Fourthly,from in this world. (4.) The natural ſelf- conſciouſneſs and 
conſcience> judgment which all men' ſecretly make of their ow n 
i Actions in their own minds, is by all allowed to be no 
Fifthly, from ſmall proof of a future ſtate of account. (5.) It hath 
the conſent of been the confeſſed judgment and opinion of almoſt all 
nations. the Heathen world, and has obtained as univerſally, 
both as to time and place, nearly as the notion of a 

God itſelf; and therefore muſt be the reſult of reaſon, 


and deemed a certainty. _ * we 
Piety the im- Having eſtabliſhed in the mind a firm and rational 
eee con- belief of a Deity, his providence and government of 
N of the world, and a future ſtate of life, there muſt ne- 
ceſſarily enſue the practice of piety, or an effectual ſenſe | 

of the obligations we are under to love, fear, ferve, 


vidence, and a 


patience and hope in times of affliction and adverſity, X# 
and to keep ourſelves humble in times even of the great- 8 
eſt proſperity and felicity; to have always a due and 
{clemn regard to the rectitude of all our actions; and 
RE 5 . 


* 


. 


o ETHICS, &. IM 


to be always in a proper degree of reſignation, both of 
ourſelves and fortunes, to the ſovereign diſpoſe and 
pleaſure of God, who, though he be the Moſt High, and 


has dominion over all, yet he is righteous in all his 


ways, and his tender mercies are over all his works. 


of ETHICS, or Morar VIRTUES. 


| THICS is that ſcience, or practical diſcipline, Definition of 
which teacheth and explains the way and means ethics. 
of attaining human felicity, or the greateſt 


happineſs our natures are capable of in this life. 
This ſcience is alſo called morality, or moral phi- : 
loſophy. | | | 


It is called morality, becauſe it directs the manners Why called 3 
of men aright, and determines them to the ways of morality. _ 
virtue, and from the deceitful and dangerous paths of 
vice. „ „ r 

Since the chiefeſt happineſs of life conſiſts in the The object of, 


3 tranquillity and pleaſure of the mind, and this can and prerequi- 


proceed from nothing but the conſciouſneſs of a ſeries fites to this 
or life of actions performed according to the rule of ſcience. 
reaſon, virtue, and honeſty ; it follows, that in order 
to have a juſt notion of this moſt uſeful ſcience, - and 
treat of it in a proper manner, we mult firſt conſider 
the nature of human action, and the law by which it 
is regulated. _ | „„ 1 
Human action, or agency, is that which ariſeth from Human acti- 
the proper and diſtinguiſhing principles of man, viz, ons what, and 
the will and underſtanding. It muſt flow from the will, how fo. 
that it may be free; and from the underſtanding, that 
it may be rational; and heing thus both free and ra- 
tional, it muſt be human. „VV . 
Mc oral action is fuch as renders the agent or doer Moral action 
good or bad, or wortny of reward or puniſnment. Wwhat. 
That an action be good or bad, it is required there How an ac- 
be a certain agreement or diſagreement of the act and tion becomes 
object to which it is referred; that ſo reaſon may deter- g90d or bad. 
mine whether the action, with regard to the object, 
may be aptly, meetly, and prudently exerted, or not. 
And if there be any action wherein no ſuch regard _ 


* 


2 
3 
AY 
. 
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= | Oo ETHICS, 


be had to the object, that action is ſaid to be indiffe- | 
rent. An action alſo may become good or bad, from 
the end or deſign thereof, and ſeveral other circumſtan- | 
ces attending it, as time, place, perſon, order, age, 
| condition, cauſe, c. )) 
Actions either In order to denominate an action good, it is requiſite | 
wholly good, that the object, end, and circumſtances, are together 
or wholly evil, all good, at leaſt none of them bad. Hence it follows, 
except indiffe- that no action can be partly good, and partly bad; and 
ä that if either the object, end, or circumſtances, be ſingly 
bad, the action will be evil, and that wholly ſo. Laſtly, 
it follows that there is no participation of good and evil ; 
and that evil is only the privation of good, or want of 
due conformity between the act and its object. 5 
For example, in doing alms, the object is a poor 
neceſſitous perſon; the end is to abate or prevent mi- 
ſery ariſing from want of neceſſaries; the circumſtan- 
ces are the perſon's merit, quality, the time, place, 
number, &c. Now if from all theſe things duly con- 
ſidered, reaſon approves our giving an alms, the acti- 
on is good, and then becomes our duty: but if the 
object be not poor, and need it, or our end be the 
| praiſe of men; or, laſtly, if he be an idle, worthleſs, 
or undeſerving perſon ; if a vagrant, to whom the laws 
have forbid the act; or the number of objects ſo great, 
that in relieving them you muſt reduce yourſelf and 
family: I ſay, in any one of thoſe caſes, even fo lau- 
dable an act as almſgiving, would, in the judgment of 
reaſon, be cenſured as an evil or folly that ought not to 
be done. | | | 
The rule of The rule of human actions or manners, is a mea- 
human actions ſure by which we make a judgment of things of the 
is twofold; fame kind, from their conveniense therewith, or diſ- 7 
* (1) law; agreement thereto. This is twofold, (I.) external, 
ia) conſcience. which js called the law; and, (2.) internal, which we 
5 call the practical judgment of the intellectual mind, or 
conſcience, _ © | „ 
Conſcience is the internal judgment or teſtimony of 


* 


The ſame ex- 
emplified. 


Conſcience 
defined. 
done or to be done, concerning their good ar evil qua- 
lity, and of his own ſtate confequent thereupon. This 
teſtimony of conſcience ariſes from the memory of facts 
committed or omitted; but the judgment of confciznce 
proceeds from an application of the law or rule to the 
facts done, or to be done. 5 


Conſcience, 


man's own mind, which he makes or paſſes upon actions 


- 8 R 5 my 
—— r 1 
. 


what is fit to be, or not to be done, 


or Morar Virtues. © i . 


| Conſcience, in bearing teſtimony and paſſing judg - Conſcience 


1 ment, proceeds in a kind of ſyllogiſtical method of ads ſyllogiſti- 
reaſoning, by propoſitions and conſequences. For ex- cally. Ex- 
ample: if any man leve the world, the love of the amples. 


Father is not in him; but I love the world, therefore 
the love of the Father is not in me. He who does any 
thing forbid by the law, ſinneth; but I have done ſome- 
what forbidden by the law, therefore I have finned. In 


F theſe ſyllogiſms the firſt propoſition contains the rule 


which conſcience reſpecteth in bearing judgment, and 


1 is called the light of conſcience, The ſecond contains The light, 


the teſtimony of conſcience, in regard of which it pro- teſtimony, and 


1 duceth itfelf a witneſs. The inference is the judgment judgment of 
of conſcience. conſcience. 


The rule by which conſcience judgeth of the action, The rule of 
and cenſureth the perſon, is the will of God, known conſcience the 
either by the light of nature, or from divine revela- will of God. 


1 tion, The wilt of God is plainly difcoverable by the 


light of nature, as hath been ſhewn under the forego- 
ing title. This alſo is aſſerted by St. Paul, Rom. ii, 
ver. 14, 15. From whence it is plain, the whole 
tenor of the moral law was imprinted on their minds, 
and engraven in their hearts; but, by divine revelation, 
the dim light of reaſon receives a great addition of 
luſtre. and brightneſs; and the benefit of this divine 


revelation we Chriſtians only enjoy from the faced 


ſcriptures ; for therein, in a more clear and evident Rom. i. 17. 
manner, is the righteouſneſs of God (or his will, or 


law of moral rectitude) revealed from one article of 


faith to another. ; | 5 5 
Conſcience, in regard to the knowledge of this rule The ſeveral 


of moral action, is ſaid to be firm, well informed, and qualities of | 


inſtructed ; or weak, ſcrupulous, dubious, and erroneous, conſcience, as 
An erring conſcience is that which with a firm aſſent firm, weak, 
judgeth otherwiſe than the thing is. This error of dubious, and 
conſcience ariſeth either from a want of a clear and full ro. 
conception of its rule, or coneluſions not well or right! 


. deduced from it; the cauſe of which is a depraved dif- 


poſition, which either leads the mind off from a due 
enquiry, or perverts it from judging rightly. A weak 
and ſcrupulous conſcience proceeds from the rule's not 
being in every part ſo expreſs, extenſive, and certain, as 
to remove all doubts and ſcruples in leſſer matters and 
circumſtances, and thereby to render it able to determine 


He 


— 


Wr 


Adions a-. He that acteth againſt his conſcience, tho' erroneous, 
ainſt con- ſinneth. For, (1.) He virtually acteth againſt the will 
cience, tho of God, or what he is firmly perſuaded is ſuch, which 
erroneous, ale is all one; for whatever conſcience dictates to be done, 
finful, and jt pronounceth it to be done for this reaſon, becauſe 
why. the will of God requires it. (2.) Becauſe he acts 
counter to that reaſon, which is the neareſt and moſt 
immediate rule of acting. (3.) Becauſe the will acting 
contrary to the dictates of an erroneous conſcience, is 
equally culpable as when it is not erroneous : ſince tis 
the ſame thing, with reſpect to the will, to be and to 
appear ; and that we ſhould be moved with an apparent, 
__ equally as with a real good. „ | 1 
Weak conſci- Since then the dictates of conſcience, even though | 
| ences ought to erroneous, are ſuch ſacred and indiſpenſible ties, tis 
= | > v evident that weak, ſcrupulous, and dubious conſciences 
A aa ws #6 54 ought to be indulged with the greateſt liberty and free- 
ED dom; for force, conſtraint, and violence, offered to the 
conſcience exerciſed with doubts and ſcruples, is a very 
bold attempt, and highly affronting to God ; ſince in 
this caſe, whilſt the conſcience 1s uncertain whether 
the act be pleaſing to God, or agreeable to the rule of 
reaſon, it is immediately driven upon it by coercive 
power at all adventures; and ſo cannot fail of pro- 
ducing much diſquietude and uneaſineſs in ſuch weak 
minds, and thereby renders them miſerable; contrary 
to the inſtitution of moral government, which is to 
make men happy. *Vö“ „„ 
| 1 A good con- Conſcience, as it reſpects our conformity or contra- 
ot ference de- ety to the laws of known truth, is ſaid to be good or 
1 fined. evil. A good conſcience is that which ſincerely judgeth 
9 tdtthat to be good or evil, which is ſuch in the judgment 
1 | of God; and that, by virtue of ſuch a judgment, effi- 
| caciouſ]# excites us to the performance of good actions, 
Means of pre- and 22 — from evil ones. The means of pre- 
lerving it. ſerving a good conſcience, are, (1.) Frequent reading 
and meditating in the word of God. (2.) A frequent 
and impartial examination of our own ways and actions. 
And, (3.) The having always a reverential tear of the 
all-wiſe and heart-ſearching God before our eyes, and 
in our hearts. The effects of a good conſcience every 
a good man knows. 2 | | 
An evil con- An evil conſcience is that which doth not hold or 
teience de- ayouch that truth which it may and ougat to know and 
fned. acknowledge ; or elſe which aCteth cont-ary to a known 
SEE 0 truth. | 
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we are rendered negligent of the dictates of right reaſon 


or MoRAL VIRTUES, 


truth. The firſt is ſaid to be a blind conſcience, as it 
2 accuſes, when it ſhould or ought to excuſe; and the 


contrary, The latter is a downright wicked conſci- 
ence, inaſmuch as it acts in a ſort of defiance to God, 
or in direct contradiction to his will. How dange- 
rous then is 'the caſe of thoſe, whoſe intereſts preyail 
with wn. to reject known truths, or act contrary to 
them a 2— 2 

The ſecond part of the rule of human actions is a 
law; this is the external part. A law is a precept 


of a ſupreme legitimate power, fufficiently promulged, 


concerning ſome legal matter, and obliging the ſubſect, 
under penalty, to the doing or not doing thereof. Un- 
der the name of a precept, the prohibition of a thing 


1s included, which is a precept of not doing a thing. 


Law is either divine or human: a divine law is the 
mandate of God's own majeſty ; which we are not only 


2 obliged to obey, but to eſteem perfectly good; as de- 


rived from a principle infinitely good and righteous. 
The divine law only has the prerogative of binding the 
conſcience directly and immediately; becauſe God alone 
can know the internal motions of the mind, and he 


only is able to puniſh the ſinning conſcience. 


An human law is that of man, who receives the 
power of giving laws from God : this law is mutable 


3 and prudential, and therefore ſubje&t to repeal and 


amendment, An human law only binds the conſcience 
in a mediate manner, and in ſubſervience to the divine 


| law, The body only is the proper ſubject of human 


law, as the conſcience is of the divine law. 
A divine law is either poſitive or natural. The poſi- 


tive law is fo called becauſe its obligation ariſeth only 


from the will or precept of the commander. And that 
is ſaid to be a natural law, whoſe obligation ariſeth 


from the nature of the thing enjoined. Therefore, 


things of the natural law are prohibited, becauſe they 
are evil ; but thoſe of the poſitive law are evil only be- 
cauſe prohibited. The natural law is what of late is 


= generally called the moral fitneſs of things. 


VIRTUE is an habit of mind, elective and acquired, 
by which we are rendered apt, and conſtantly inclined 


to proſecute or avoid, to act or not to act, as reaſon 


and prudence direct or require. 
VICE is an habit of mind, acquired, and by which 


and 


a3 


Blind con- 


ſcience, 


A wicked 
conſcience, 


Alaw deſin d. | 


A divine law: © 


what. 


An human 


law, What. 


The divine 
law twofold, 
viz. paſiti ve, 


and natural. 


Virtue defin'd. 


Vice defin? 


14 Arnie 


How, differs and prudence in the courſe of our actions. Vice differs 
from ſin. from fin in this, that the former is an evil habit, the 
latter an evil act. Sin, or moral evil, is of a negative 
nature, being the want or privation of that rectitude 
which ought to be in every rational creature, which 
| renders him conformable to = rule or law of ation. 
Virtue reſolv d - VIRTUE, by ſome, is ſaid to conſiſt of the fix fol- 
into its great lowing great parts, viz. prudence, ſincerity, fortitude, , 
Parts: which temperance, juſtice, and charity. And under. theſe i 
are fix, general heads, which are — cardinal virtues, (ass 

the great hinges on which all morality turns) are con- 
tained all the leſſer branches and ſubdiviſions of moral 

Cuties or virtues | 
eee : Is: PRUDEN CE is an habit, by which a perſon 1 
conſiſts rghtly judgeth both for himſelf and others, concerning 
—* __ thoſe things which are the ſubjects of action, in re- 
giard both of temporal and eternal welfare; and ſo or- 


Sin, or moral 
evil, deſined. 
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ders and governs the actions of life, that diſcerning 

the good from the evil, and the uſeful from the hurt- 7 

ful, he can direct perſons what to follow, and what to 

fly, and inſtruct them how to live well and happily. Or, 

| more briefly, it is the knowledge of thoſe things which 
The offices of are proper to be defired or avoided, The offices then 
prudence. of prudence are, (1.) To judge and diſcern between 

| things fit and not fit to be done on all occaſions. (2.) 
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10 To counſel and adviſe others who ſtand in need thereof. 
1 (3-) To preſcride the means for a ſafe and happy con- 
Hl Adauszꝭ of life, i e : 
0! = of II. SINCERITY is that virtue of the mind, by 
| | — which the will is imply and wholly determined to that 
pf "FE _ which the mind judgeth to be abſolutely beſt, and mere- 


Iy and alone for that reaſon, viz. becauſe it is beſt. 

It determines the will ſimply, without hypocriſy, or 

mixture of external regards; as, to gain, fame, Fc. 

And wholly, inaſmuch as it proſecutes, without excep- 

tion, all things which by the mind are adjudged beſt 

and moſt fitting. Since then it is in itſelf a thing 

really and ſimply the beſt, that we follow and obey God | 

in all things, tis neceſſary that this virtue of ſinceri 

ſhould move and excite us thereto; and that merely be- 

cauſe he is a proper object, and it is our reaſonable ana 

moſt advantageous duty fo to do. Hypocriſy is the vice 

voppoſite to this virtue. Ep coral 

III. Fortitude III. FORTITUDE is a firm and ſteady purpoſe 
defined. and reſolution of mind, to undertake good and neceſ- 
| fary 
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or Morart VIRTUES. 


ary works and actions, and a conſtant perſeverance irt 
proſecuting the ſame, maugre all the dangers and difh- 
=Tulties that may ariſe and attend it, Fortitude therefore 
*Xonſiſts in theſe two principal acts, viz. to undertake, 
and to ſuſtain, The firſt is reſolution, the ſecond con- 
"Fancy and patience. The firſt proceeds from a natural 
magnanimity, of greatneſs of mind; the latter from a 
„noble bravery, courage, and ſtrength of the mind, ra- 
ther than of the body. Magnanimity, equanimity, and 
patience, are always the inſeparable concomitants of 
true fortitude, The firſt ſecures us againſt the loſs of 
"Honour ;. the ſecond againit adverſe fortune; the laſt 
enables us to bear the pains of the body, and indiſpo- 
ſitions of mind. 08 e 
IV. TEMPERANCE is that virtue which ſets pro- 
per bounds and limits to our natural appetites and de- 
ſires, in things which reſpect the preſent life. The vir- 
tue of temperance is very extenſive, and comprehends 
the following, vix. 1 
= HoNovs, which is an acknowledgment and proper 
teſtification of that dignity, worth, and excellency we 
Zobſerve or underſtand to be in another. Femperance 
Mere forbids flattery, which is the giving a greater mea- 
ſure of honour and merit than is due to a perſon. 
3 MopesTy is that noble virtue which temperates our 
deſire of honour ; and though it produces in us a mo- 
derate conception of our own merits and worth, yet it 
br eee permits to receive and acknowledge ſo much 
honour and eſteem as we reaſonably deſerve. The 
ſame holds good with reſpect to the natural concupii- 
cence of the body. The oppoſite vices hereto are 
pride and ambition. | 
 # SoOBRIETY is that excellent virtue which temperates 
and reſtrains our natural appetites, chiefly of meat and 
drink, to what is ſufficient and neceſſary; and thereby 
prevents in us thoſe two vicious and difhonourable ex- 
ceſſes, gluttony and drunkenneſs, too well known te 
need defining. e OO L 044 1926 6 
Cnasrir v is that moſt amiable and engaging vir- 
tue, which inſtructs and diſpoſes the mind to a pure 
life, undefiled, and free from all impure affections, in 
word, geſture, or action. But in common, chaſtity 
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Reſolution. 
Conſtancy. 


Magnanimity. 
Equanimity. 


IV. Tempe- 
rance defined. 


Gluttony and 
Drunkennels. 
Chaſtity de- 


is taken in a more reſtrained ſenſe, and ſignifies that 


. virtue, whereby we abſtain from all luſtful impurities of 
that kind we call venereal; and avoid all the motives 
| | 1 | thereto, 
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& ETHICS, 


thereto, in thought and deed. - To this virtue are 
Oppoſite vices. oppoſed the following vices, viz. (I. ) Adultery, be 
Adultery. unlawful coveting or cohabiting with another man's 
Fornication. wife. (2.) Fornication, the illegal and carnal cohabit- 3 


Concubinage. ing of a man and woman, both unmarried. (3.) Con- 


cubinage, which is a man's keeping an unmarried wo- 
man at his houſe, and cohabiting with her conſtantly as 


Poly my. Aa wife. (4.) Polygamy, or plurality of wives or huſ- 
Inc . bands, with one man or woman at one time. (5.) In- 3 


ceſt, which is either adultery, fornication, or marriage 


Rape. within the prohibited degrees of kindred. (6.) Rape, 


or raviſnment. All which are heinous and ee 7 
crimes in the fight of God. 1 
V. Juſtice V. JUSTICE is that moral virtue whereby we 
defined. are inclined to perform every -thing that is due to our 
neighbour, ſo far as right and equity require. jute 
is concerned to preſerve the innocent from harm and 
injury; to puniſh offenders according to their demerit, 
and to reward the virtuous and deſerving with what is 
The offices of their proper right and due. The proper offices off 
juſtice, juſtice then are, (I.) To hurt no man in his — 
_ character, fortune, or in any other wiſe whatever. 
2.) To render to every one his juſt due, both in words 
Juſtice two- and deeds. Juſtice is of two kinds ; (1.) Commuta- 3 
fold, viz. 1. tive; and (2.) diſtributive, Commutative juſtice con- I 
Commutative, ſiſts in the equality of the thing received and returned; 
what. and is the virtue which renders to every one his own, 
„ in external goods; and is principally occupied in buying 
and ſelling, which is a commutation of things of equal 
value; and the common and ſtandard meaſure of ſuch 3 
kind of commerce between men, is what we call 


Money, what. money. 


Injuſtice, The vice oppoſite to fs call indica; ; which 
what. conſiſteth In having more or leſs in the permutation 6 
1 goods, than the aforeſaid equality requires. 

2. Diſtribu- Diſtributive juſtice is that which conſiſts in dſtrbut-ſ Þ 
five, what. ing rewards and puniſhments, according as every one 

8 hath deſerved ; honours, dignity, benefits, and com- 

„ modities of all kinds, to whom they are due: as alſo 
tributes, taxes, cenſures, and all kinds of burthens and 
penalties; where they are neceſſary and deſerved, The 

firſt is called remynerative juſtice ; and the latter cor - 

Corruption © rective or vindictive juſtice, Corruption or bribery, 4 

and bribery, which is the taking of gifts to prevent or pervert the due 

een of — are the * vices hereto. 
9 ; | VIERA 


8 
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e are VERACIT x is that virtue whereby we are inelined Veracity de- 

, the o expreſs truth, by words or ſigns equivalent thereto, fined. 

mans pn all occaſions. Truth is the agreement of words Truth, what. 

abit-| nd expreſſions, either (1.) With the thing itſelf; or 

Con · 2.) With our underſtanding and judgment. Falſity Falſity and # 

wo- s the oppoſite of the firſt of theſe, as a lye is to the lye, what. 

tly as ſatter. Simulation is our ſeeming to expreſs the truth Simulation. 

Ihnſ- y facts and ſigns, which yet in reality do not expreſs 

) In- It. Fallacity is the vice by which we deceive another, Fallacity. 

rriage ind impoſe on him a falſity under the pretence or 

Rape, tuiſe: of üth e Mo:: Gs | 

inable FipELITx is the concord or agreement of facts with Fidelity de- 
promiſes and covenants, expreſſed or underſtood, Faith fined. _ 

y we ß the belief or perſuaſion we have of this fidelity in an- Faith, what. 

o ur ther. perſon, who is under a promiſe to, or contract 

uſtice ith us; and the act whereby we truſt to the fidelity 

1 and If a perſon in ſuch a caſe, is called confidence. Note, Confidence. 

nent, This virtue of fidelity is alſo called (ſimply) faith and 

hat is ithfulneſs. The oppoſite vices hereto are, (I.) Infi- Infidelity. 

ces of elity and unfaithfulneſs, When there is no intention of 


erſon, erforming what 18 promiſed. (2.9: Perfidy or infince- Perfidy. 
ever. ity, when we da. not ſufficiently, or as muCch,as;in us | 
words ges, endeavour to perform our promiſes and contracts. 

muta- Equity is a due correction or moderation of the Equitydefin'd. 
con- gorous exaction of right contained in the law. For 

irned; 


ce laws are general things, and do not reach the par- 
ular ſtate, caſes, and circumſtances of a, matter un- 
er all the changes and viciſſitudes it is obnoxious to, 
is neceſſary they ſhould be duly tempered by the mild 
d reaſonable rules of equity; which always direct us 
> do to others, as we would they ſhould do to us. 
he vice oppoſite hereto is called iniquity. | 


own, 
uying i 
equal 
f ſuch 
e call 


hic {| VI. CHARITY. is that benign and kind diſpoſition Charity de- 
on ol ind affection towards our neighbour, ariſing from the gned. 


ructure and temper of our nature, whereby we are 


tribut - Iclined to procure all the good we can to him, and to 


Tine demnify him from all the evil we are able. This no- 
ons Ne and generous quality in us, the Latin ſages thought 
as 3 x expreſs or comprehend the whole nature of man 
ns and 


arly, and therefore termed it humanity. And tge 4 
reeks, with a peculiar propriety, called it philanthropy, The ſame with 
the love of mankind. © This moſt extenſive virtue humanity and 
dmprehends divers particular ones of very great conſe- Philanthropy. 
ence and note, as follow. a . 
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Benevolence 
defined. 
Congratula- 
tion. 

Envy. 
Malevolence. 


Hatred. 
Enmity. 
Afﬀability 
defined. 


Comity de- 
fined, 


Moroſity de- 
fined, 
Mercy defin'd, 


Sympathy. 


Clemency. 
Cruelty. 


Beneficence. 


us to procure and advance our neighbour's welfare, by 1 


Maleficence. 


Manſuetude. 


of ET WkC9S, | 


 BENEVOLENCE is that part of ny, or love. to 
our neighbour, whereby we are inclined to wiſh his | % 
od from our hearts, and to rejoice in his obtaining it; 

which latter part is called congratulation. Lo this 
branch of charity is oppoſed, (I.) Envy, which is an 
uneaſineſs of the mind at another's welfare and hap- / 
pineſs. (2.) Malevolence, or a wiſhing ill to our neigh- i I 
bour, (3.) Hatred, or that affection which is prone to 
the evil of our neighbour, or whereby we abhor him. 
(4. ) Enmity, which is an inveterate hatred againſt our 
brother, ſeeking an occaſion to hurt or do him harm, q 
AFFABILITY is a virtue whereby we benignly re- 
ceive, and freely converſe with thoſe who make their 1 
addreſs to us. I 
 ComtTy is a virtue which renders us eaſy of been ; 
and makes us ſhew ourſelves ſweet, courteous, and plea- 
ſant in all our actions to thoſe we-converſe, or hold any? 
commerce withal., By this virtue we expreſs a plea- 
fure and delight in conferring offices of kindneſs on our 
brethren, and conciliate their love and affection to us 
thereby. The vice oppoſite to comity is eee 4 | 
which conſiſts in a churliſh, dogged, ſurly, and contemp- 
tuous affection of mind towards our fellow creatures. 
Mercy is that affection of charity, which creates 
in us pain at the miſeries of others, and whereby well 
are inclined to ſuecour and. relieve them. It ariſeth from 
fympathy, or a fellow- feeling of each other's evils, na. 
turally implanted in our frame. Mercy is exerciſed 
chiefly in forgiveneſs ; remitting the rigour of our claims 
and dues, where they cannot eaſily be had; and in re- 
mitting or moderating the ſeverity of penalties and pu- 
niſhments; which latter is called clemency. The con- 
trary vice to this merciful diſpoſition, is called c1 uelty 
a quality therefore which one would think human nay 
ture not capable of. 0 
BENE FICENcE is that office of charity, which moves ; 


1 


doing him all the good in our power; let him be in 
proſperity or adverſity, our friend or foe. And to the 
heavenly virtue is oppoſed maleficence, or the deviliſi 
ſpirit of doing ill to, or perſecuting of our brethren | 
who are our own fleſh and blood. | p 
MANSUETUDE is that virtue (near a-kin to cle 
mency) which teaches us prudently to moderate anger 


"id ariſeth from a merciful mind. Coutinued manſueſ 7 
cache 


or MorRAL VIRTUEs. 


is anger; and though we are often offended, it takes from 


8. 


y web 
from 


rciſed® 
aims 
in re- 
d pu- 


con- 


ielty 


in nay 


moves 
e, bf 


be in 


to this 


eviliſi 
threm 


0 cle. 
angel 
anſue? 

tudi 


pur minds the deſire of reven 


reates 


ge. 


ge. To theſe exalted 
irtues is oppoſed an irrational barbarity, which renders 


2s capable (ſtrange to ſay !) of inflicting cruelties and 


m——_ 


virtue is moſt of all conſpicuous in giving of alms. 
And this eleemoſynary diſpoſition is fo pleaſing to God, 
that he has aſſured us, that he who giveth to the poor, 
Yendeth to himſelf ; and that he will abundantly repay 
Dim. 
Ihen this virtue is called hoſpitality. The oppolite vice 
pereto (could a reaſonable man think there was any?) 
23s a ſtingy parſimony, or cloſe- fiſtedneſs, too often ſeen 
Zmong the ſoul-leſs ungenerous wealthy, who had ra- 
her their money contract a ruſt, than yield any kind 


When the ſubjects are ſtrangers or foreigners, 


fluence to the need. | 
FRIENDSHIP is that more intenſe and refined degree 
f charity, which we call amity, and is the mutual re- 
urn of love to thoſe who love us; or it is the reciprocal 
enevolence and mutual affection, with which we de- 
ghtfully embrace and endear ourſelves to one another, 
he ties of friendſhip are very great and ſolemn, and 
ot to be diſſolved but by an incorrigible degeneracy to 


ice and wickedneſs in our unhappy friend. 


Of 
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tude is called longanimity, a virtue which long reſtrains Longanimity. 


Barbarity, 


Liberality 
defined. 


Prov. xix. 17. 


Hoſpitality. . 


Friendſhip or 
amity defin'd. 


When friend- 
ſhip only may 
be diſſolved. 
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Theology, or 
divinity de- 
fined, 


Chriſtianity. 
Judaiſm. 
Mahometa- 
niſm, 


P aganiſm. OE. 


Religion de- 
fined. 


* Ts twofold, 


Viz. 
Natural reli- 
| gion defined. 


Revealed reli- 
gion defined. 


Rerelatin. 


of the Enki TIA Re11610x- 


ture, and attributes of God, and teaches the 
divers articles of faith concerning him, toge. 


_ ſcience which treats of the being, na- 4 


ther with the true practical method of worſhipping and vi, 
ſerving of him, is called by the Greeks, theology ; 3 and bo 
by the Latins, divinity. N 

This, with the Chriſtians, is called chriſtianity; with] co 
the Jews, it is called Judaiſm; with the followers of an 
Mahomet, it is termed Mahometaniſm ; ; and the ſame Ia 
among the Heathens, we call Paganiſm. Theſe are the the 
four great ſyſtems of divinity now in the world, and O 
include all others. Each of which is alſo called by the © ni; 
general name of religion. 8 gr: 

RELIGION is that general habit of reverence to- 5. 
wards the Divine Being, whereby we are ſenſible off the 
our obligations to him, and are both enabled and in- wi 
clined to worſhip and ſerve him, after that manner wel YG of 
conceive to be moſt agreeable to his will; that fo we 
may procure his favour and blefling, and avoid his un 
anger and diſpleaſure. Religion is twofold, viz. na- the 
tural and revealed. ug Jo 

NATURAL RELIGION is that which men may knowl ric 
and be obliged to, by the light of nature and common as 
principles of right reaſon, improved by conſideration II. 
and experience, without the aſſiſtance of divine revela- T. 
tion. The ſubſtance oſ natural religion is deliyered to 
under the two foregoing titles, = jo 

REVEALED RELIGION, is what God has obliged us bo, 


to perform by the manifeſtation of his will, upon the the 


conſideration of temporal or future rewards and puniſiu- 


ments. The two great parts of which are faith and adj 


practice. un 

The manner in which God reveals his mind, is ge- for 
nerally by viſion or inſpiration; whatever God thus ma 
ſhews to men, and they commit to writing, theſe writ- in 
ings are ſaid to be inſpired, and to contain the andere h 


mind and will of God; and by the Chriſtians theſe writ- Hai 


ings are called, by way of excellency, the 2 : Jus 
0 


* 
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Of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


ſacred writings ; the firſt is proper to the Jews, and is 
called the Old Teſtament ; the other is proper to the 
Chriſtians, and is called the New Teſtament; and 
both together we call the Holy Bible, or (ſimply) the 
Bible. The Chriſtians acknowledge the whole Bible, 
the Jews only the firſt part, for the word of God. 

IT he Old Teſtament contains various particular books, 
which are divided under the following general heads, 
viz. (I.) The Pentateuch, which contains the five 
books of Moſes, viz, Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy. (2.) The firſt prophets, 
containing Joſhua, { udges, the two books of Samuel 
and Kings. (3.) The latter prophets : the greater, as 
Iſaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel: the leſſer, called 
the twelve minor prophets, viz. Hoſea, Joel, Amos, 
Obadiah, Jonah Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zepha- 
niah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. (4.) The Hagio- 
graphy, which contains the books of Job, Pſalms, 
2 Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, Canticles; to which ſome add 
the hiſtorical Books of Ruth, Ezra, Nehemiah, Eſther, 
with the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and the two books 
of Chronicles, which complete the“ Old Teſtament. 
The books of the New Teſtament may be ranged 
is under theſe following claſſes: (I.) Evangelical; as 
the four goſpels, by St. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, who are therefore called evangeliſts. (2.) Hiſto- 
rical; as the Acts of the Apoſtles. (3.) Epiſtolical; 
as the epiſtles of St. Paul to the Romans, Corinthians 
II. Galatians, 
Theſſalonians II. Timothy II. Titus, Philemon; that 
to the Hebrews, one of James, two of Peter, three of 
John, and one of Jude. (4.) Apocalyptical; as the 
book of Revelations, "Theſe complete the canon of 


the the New Teſtament. | | 
(h-F The books of the Old and New Teſtament being 
nd adjudged authentic, that is, of divine authority, and 
univerſally received by the Chriſtian church, are there- 
fore made the canon or rule of faith and practice in 
matters of religion; and ſo they are called canonical, 
it- in oppolition to thoſe contained in the Apocrypha, 
ech heres authenticity is doubted, and therefore they are 
it- 7aid to be apocryphal. Theſe are the books of Tohit, 
Judith, Wiſdom, Eccleſiaſticus, Baruch, two books of 


1 Eſdras, 
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The Scriptures contain two volumes or canons of The Old Teſ- 


tament. 


The New Te- 


ſtament. 
The Bible. 


The diviſions 
of the books 
of the Old 
Teſtament in- 
to the Penta- 
teuch. 
Prophets for- 
mer and latter. 


The. Hagio- 
graphy. 


The books of 
the New Teſ- 
tament. 8 
Evangelical. 

Hiſtorical, 
Epiſtolicaf * 


Epheſians, Philippians, Coloſſians, 


Apocalyptical 


Scriptures ca- 
nonical and 
apocryphal. 
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Reaſons to 


prove they are 


apotryphal. 


Rom. iii. 2. 


The reaſons 
proving the 
authority of 
the books of 
the Old Teſta- 


ment. 


proves to have come to paſs. (3.) The books of the 
prophets contain ſeveral predictions, which were proved 
to happen accordingly, both by profane hiſtorians, and 
the writers of the New Teſtament. (4.) They ſay 


thentic for the mo 
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1 
kl 


Eſdras, two of the Maccabees, the additions to Efther | WM 
and Daniel, the Prayer of Manaſſes, the Story of the 


Council of Trent, &c. 


But that they are apocryphal, and not of equal au- 


Three Children, of Suſannah, and of Bel and the Dra- 
gon. Though the 5 hold theſe books to be au-; 

part, and are therefore moſt of 
them received into the canon of inſpired writings by the 


thority with the other, the proteſtants prove by the 


following reaſons: (I.) Becauſe they were wrote by 


none of the prophets, but after Malachi, the laſt of tùhe 
prophets. (2.) Becauſe they were not wrote in the 
Hebrew tongue, as were all the other books of the Old 
Teſtament, but in the Greek. (3.) Becauſe the Jews 


never received them into their canon of authentic ſcrip- 


tures, yet to them were committed the oracles of God, 


faith St. Paul. (4.) Becauſe they are no where cited in 
the New Teſtament by Chriſt or his apoſtles; and 
therefore not acknowledged by them. (5.) Becauſe in 
them we find many things inconſiſtent both with them- 
ſelves and with the canonical books : beſides ſeveral 


abſurdities, fables, &c. not worth minding. 


That the books of the Old and New ! 'eſtaments are 
authentic, or of divine authority and inſpiration, the fol- 
lowing arguments ſufficiently prove, viz. (.) The las 
of Moſes was delivered to him by God himſelf on mount > 
Sinai, attended with various wonders and terrible pro- 
digies, in the open fight of the whole congregation of 
the Iſraelites; and therefore they could not be impoſed | 
on in that reſpect. (2.) The ſame contains the pre- 


ditions of various future events; all which it alſo 


nothing but what is conſiſtent with Moſes's law. (5.) 


T hey contain nothing repugnant to the Chriſtian reve- 
lation afterwards made. (6.) They ſpeak with the 
greateſt reverence of God, always recommend virtue, 
and inveigh againſt vice. ( 7. ) Their authority is at- b 
teſted by the writers of the New Teſtament. If then 
the authority of the latter be good, that of the former 
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muſt be ſo too. | 
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Of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


But the authority of the books of the New Teſta- 
ment is abundantly proved from theſe evident reaſons: 
(. 1.) The writers thereof were able to know and write 
ra- the truth ; becauſe what they writ was not of things 
au- in antient times, in diſtant or foreign countries, or 
ot done in a corner; but in their own days, in their own 

country, in the open view of multitudes for a long 
time; and of which they themſelves were eye and ear 


zu: Y witneſſes. (2.) As they were not, nor could be impo- 


the ſed on themſelves, ſo neither can they be ſuppoſed ca- 
by pable of impoſing on others, for the following reaſons : 
© (.) They were ſimple, plain, illiterate plebeians, tradeſ- 
the men, and mechanics, for the moſt part; and therefore 
11d '$ could not pretend to art and craft enough to impoſe 
upon the whole world. (2.) If they were as cunning 
p- as you pleaſe, *tis certain their relation, if ſictitious, is 
d, very ill contrived, and could never have ſucceeded as an 
in impoſture. For, (3.) there were enough living in and 
nd about the ſame country and regions to confute them to 
in their faces, had their ſtory been falſe, and not a well- 
N- "2 known matter of fact. (4.) But 'tis plain from many 
ra! paſſages, (as where they ſpeak of their own failings ; 

their meanneſs of parentage, perſon, and profeſſion ; 
re their contention with each other, &c.) they could have 
ino intention of fallacy, or impoſture; becauſe it would 
then have been their intereſt to have concealed ſuch par- 
nt 22 ticulars. (5.) The religion which they promulge, pro- 
hibits all lying, under the penalty of eternal condem- 
of nation; whereof if impoſtors, they were ſelf- condemn- 
2d = cd. (6.) *Tis evident, lince the whole tenour of the 
New Teſtament turns upon the praiſe of virtue and pu- 

> rity of life, and a manifeſt abhorrence and prohibition 
= of all kind of vice and wickedneſs, that nothing can 
be more abſurd, than to imagine it proceeded from the 
N devil, and not from God, from whom alone ſuch an 
excellent doctrine could be expected. (7.) There is 
no poſſibility of ſeeing which way thoſe authors could 
make any advantage of ſuch an impoſture to themſelves, 
or others; and to ſuppoſe they would take the pains to 
invent and ſpread one for none at all, is abſurd and filly. 


8 
. 


9 

(.) On the contrary, they ſuffered many afflictions, 
1 7 and death itſelf, in defence of their doctrine; which 
r 7 mutt either argue them to be true and ſincere, or infa- 


tuated with the loye of what all the world befides ab- 
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The authority 
of the books 
of the New 
Teſtament 
proved by di- 
vers argu- 
ments, 
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 TheScriptures 


are the oracles 


of God. 


The great ad- 


vantage of the 
Scriptures, by 


informing us 

of the univer- 
{al ſtate of the 
natural world. 


Of the CuRISTIAN RELIGION. 


hor.. (9.) The manifeſt end and purpoſe of the Chri- a 
ſtian religion is the glory of God, and the preſent and aj 
future happineſs of man; which things are only wor- 
thy of God, and could therefore only come from him. te 
(10.) The New Teftament contains nothing contrary to ahi 
reaſon, though it improves our natural reaſon very 
much ; and is therefore good, and worthy our belief. 
(11.) The account of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, the 
burthen of the New Teſtament, is in all. reſpects con- 


formable to the predictions of the Meſſiah in the Old ge 


Teſtament ; and therefore the ſtory of him muſt be true. mn 
(12.) Laſtly, ſeveral of the prirtcipal facts related in the as 


New Teſtament, are likewiſe mentioned in the profane as 


hiſtories of thoſe times, and alſo by the Jewiſh hiſto- 0 
rians themſelves; by which means the truth of them is 9 


ſufficiently confirmed. 


The ſacred writings then of the Old and New Te- £ 


ſtament are the oracles of God, or his revealed will to 


mankind. They therefore contain every thing neceſſary 
for us to know concerning God and ourſelves; and to 
enable us with certainty to conduct our moral and reli- 


gious life in ſuch wiſe as ſhall render us acceptable to 
him whilſt here, and to ſecure our future and eternal 


happineſs in the world to come. But to be more par- 


ticular, the great uſe of the Scriptures, or revelation, 


is moſt remarkable under the following heads, viz. 


Firft, By the Scriptures we learn that the worlds 2 
were framed by the word (or power and wiſdom) of 


God; that the heavens and the earth were of old, 


together with the ſun, the moon, and the ſtars, the 9 


handy-work of that great God, whoſe power and 


wiſdom are infinite and unſearchable. From thence 1 . 


we learn the original formation of God, and the pro- 
duction of beaſts, fowls, fiſhes, trees, and plants; 
which the heathen in vain ſought after. From thence 
only we have any memoirs of the innocent and lapſed 
ſtate of man, and manner thereof. From thence only 
we have an original and perfect account of the univer- 
ſal deluge, and the cauſe and manner thereof: alſo 
how the world was again reſtored: and re- peopled; with 
the difference between the ante-diluvian and poſt-dilu- 
vian world in many reſpects. Again, from thence we 
know God's government of the natural world : and, 


Jaſtly, his deſign to bring about its final cataſtrophe by 
nos a general 


5M 
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Of the CrRISTIAN RELIGION. 


general conflagration, or burning: and its re- 


pvation thereafter, or new ſtate of the heavens 


And the earth. None of which great points could 
e known from natural light, by the wiſeſt Heathen 


-philoſophers.. | 

X Secondly, The Scriptures give us much clearer 
ind more adequate notions and ſentiments of God, 
"and of his varisus attributes and perfections, than 
J diſcoverable by the mere light of the moſt recti- 


ged reaſon, They alſo acquaint us much with the 


1 : . 


1 etaphyſical nature of ſpirits, and immaterial beings: 
s of God himſelf; of the various orders of angels, 


as ſeraphims, cherubims, &c. and the great defection ' 


ſome of them from their firſt ſtate of celeſtial glo- 


iy, and their condemnation to the perpetual horrors 


If the infernal ſtate, We farther learn from thence 
he intercourſe and miniſtry of angels and good ſpi- 
its, for the carrying on the ſtate of the moral world, 
i well as the natural; and conſequently of the more 


Ammediate and ſpecial providence of God, with reſpect 


i mankind. 


1 Thirdly, The Scripture not only contains the moſt 


4 erfect ſyſtem of morality, but reſines and illuſtrates 


every moral virtue, and recommends and enforces the 
Practice thereof, with the additional motives of tem- 
_Poral and eternal felicity. If then the heathen: could 
zdviſe to a moral and virtuous life, only becauſe vir- 
tue ſeemed its own reward, with how much more 
force and power doth it ſtand recommended in Scrip- 
ture, when, beſides its own eligible qualities and me- 
kits, it has all the happineſs entailed upon it, which 
the nature of man is capable of, or can delice? Add 


k tc this, that though vice and wickedneſs, in every de- 


Free, be in itſelf directly oppoſite to the moral recti- 
zude of man's nature, and therefore ſuch as a reaſon- 
ble man muſt naturally abhor and deteſt; yet the more 


ffectually to deter man from defiling his nature there- 
ith, the Scriptures prohibit every ſpecies thereof with 
he penalty of God's wrath and vengeance, Thus 
irtue is encouraged, and vice prohihited, with the 
anctions of rewards and puniſhments ; and that from 


Fe authority, not of an heathen philoſopher, but the 


9 reat Author of nature, God himſelf. 
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The ſecond 

great uſe of 
the Scriptures, 
in informing 


us of the me- 


taphyſical na- 
ture of God, 
angels, and 
the ſpiritual 
world. 


TheScriptures 
very much il- 
luſtrate and 
enforce the 
practice of all 
moral virtues, 
with the ad- 
ditional force 
of the ſancti- 
ons of rewards 
and puniſh- 
ments. 


Fourthly, 
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From them Fourthly, From the Scriptures we learn the repe, 
we learn the and abolition of the Jewiſh law of types, 3 

repeal of the nies, and carnal ordinances; and the inſtitution d b 
Jewiſh law, a more perfect, rational, and noble ſcheme of reli. 
and the inſti- gion and devotion, by Jeſus Chriſt, the promiſe r,, 
tution of chri- Meſſiah and Saviour of the world, the Son and A S 


Manny nointed of God, who delegated and ſent him wit Hes 
full power and commiſſion fo to do. And this i Fu. 

5 the greateſt and moſt momentous point® of revelation * 
The Scripture The doctrine of the Scriptures concerning Jeſu 1s 


account of Chriſt is, (1.) That he is the Son of God, and wa . 


why with God before the world was made. (2, ) Thi. 

8 Son jn time he took upon him a body of fleſh, was bor "ol 

OST”... of a virgin, and was, to all appearance, an humaf # © 

His incarna- perſon. (3.) That he grew to the ſtate of manhood |: 
_— and lived a perfectly pure and righteous lite, abſo 
| Without fin, lutely free from fin, or culpable actions. (4.) T ha 0 
| 50% on he declared himſelf to be the predicted or miſe 

ij 88 ahh Meſſiah, or the Anointed of God, whom the Jew iti 

j | expected from their writings. 5.) That he cam 1 

. The revealer to reveal the mind of God his Father, and to en: 

1 of God's will. lighten and reform a dark and degenerate world 
4 The great (6.) That he was the 2 Antitype deſigned and 
i antitype. prefigured by the Jewiſh law of types and cere. 
| . monies, and that therefore in him their law was 
compleated and fulfilled; and fo, the end being an- 
Taught the ſwered, was not to ſubſiſt any longer. (7.) That v 

true worſhip went wont doing acts of charity and 8 3 = 

of God. that he endeavoured to bring perſons off from thei! 1 

corruptions, ſuperſtitions, and idolatries, to the ſpirie | 2 

His predic- tual and true worſhip of God. (8.) That he fore fie 


tions. told his own death, and reſurrection, after three d 4 
Taught the from the grave, and his aſcenſion into heaven. oo hi 
reſurrection That he was ſent to declafe to the world, that Gol 
and future has deſigned, at the final period of the world, to 
judgment. raiſe the dead bodies of all, both good and bad, frond 

their grave, and to judge them for the things done 

in this life, and to award and affign every one his“ 


Joi. 
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doom, according to the merit or demerit of their 
That he him- jiyes. (10.) That all who are alive at that great e 
ſelf was ap: day ſhall be changed; and that he himſelf was 0 
inted judge, a. 
** pointed by God his Father to be the awful Judge of 
quick and dead. (11.) That God had made it by Ia 
indiſpenſable duty of _ man to believe the dac- 1 In. 
0 
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ene: 2 | 
q nes which he preached; and to confirm the truth of 


all his pretenſions, he wrought divers miracles in the 
en view of all men, by the mighty power of God 
IMs Father. (12.) That he made choice of twelve 
*F!c& men, called his diſciples, and ſent them forth to 
„each and promulge his doctrine, and gave them power 
work miracles alſo in confirmation of it. (13.) 
That being about the thirtieth year of his age, he was 
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He wrought 
miracles. 
Chuſes his 
twelve diſci- 
ples. 


His baptiſm. 


Kptized by his prodromus, or forerunner, John the 


"Baptiſt ; and was in that action recognized the Son 
God, by an audible voice from heaven; and con- 
crated by the deſcent of the Holy Spirit in the ſhape 
a dove. (14+) But notwithſtanding the invincible 
power of heavenly eloquence, of ſupernatural works 
and wonders, of purity and perfection of doctrine, the 
Fews would not believe him, nor receive him; but 
"Fmained incorrigibly obſtinate and inimicable. (15.) 
That by conſtantly reproving their incredulity, ſuper- 
Fition, hypocriſy, and other innumerable vices, they 
"Eonceived an hatred againſt him; and at laſt conſpired 
Mis death, which they ſoon after effected; he being 
Kanged on the croſs as a malefactor to his prince and 


4 buntry. (16.) That foreſeeing his death near at 


Fe call the euchariſt) as a memorial of his body bro- 
ten, and his blood ſhed, for the remiſſion of fins. 
117.) That the third day after his burial, he aroſe 
from the grave, and converſed with his diſciples in the 
. Open ſight of all, as he had before predicted, (18.) 
That after his reſurrection, he called together his diſ- 
Fiples, and commanded them to go abroad into the 
world, and preach the goſpel of repentance, and re- 
13 iſſion of fins, in his name, to all perſons in all na- 
ions, beginning at Jeruſalem, (19.) That he en- 
Joined them to baptize all whom they could prevail 
"Frith to repent, and believe the goſpel, and that in the 
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"= hame of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, and pro- 
>*Fiſed his preſence with them to the end of the world. 


2X20.) That immediately after this he aſcended up into 
heaven in a moſt public manner; that he there acteth 
the part of an advocate and interceſſor with God the 
Father for us ſinners here below, who believe in him, 
and endeavour to conform our lives to his laws; and 
that it is in the power of every individual perſon ſo to 
1 05 if he pleaſes. b | 

= Theſe 


Hand, he inſtituted the ſacrament of his ſupper, (which. 


Recognized 
the Son of 
God. 


The Jews re- 
ject him. 
They con- 
ſpire, and put 
him to death. 


— 


The Euchariſt 
or Lord's Sup- 
per inſtituted. 


His reſurrec- 
tion. 
Preaching the 
goſpel inſti- 
tuted. 


Baptiſm infti- 
tuted. 


His aſcenſion 
into heaven. 


Our advocate 
and interceſ- 
{or . 
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Chriſti anity 
defined. 


Of the CuRISTIAN RELIOION. 


Theſe particulars concerning Chriſt make the ſub⸗ e 
ſtance or principal part of chriſtianity; which is no- prie 
thing elſe but our profeſſing Jeſus Chriſt to be the true dn 


Meſſiah and Son of God, the Saviour of the world, ac. 


Chriſtendom. 


A Chriſtian 
church de- 
fnea. 


Miniſters of 
the caurch 
extraordinary 
and ordinary. 
Ex:raordina- 
Ty, VIZ. 
Apoſtles. 
Prophets. 


Evangeliſts. 


Ordinary 
miniſters. 
A biſhop- 
His govern- 
ment. 


lated in all the parts of their ritual diſcipline, and ar- 


and who hath given us a true revelation of the mind 
and will of God; which we are obliged to regard as tur. 
our ſole rule in all the affairs of religion, both in faith 
and practice. SHE | 5 

The extent of Chriſtianity in the world, or all thoſe 
ſeveral kingdoms and countries where the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion is profeſſed and embraced, are, taken together, 
called Chriftendom ; and this conſiſteth of many (ſome ch 
more general, ſome more particular, &c.) different re- po 
ligious ſocieties, which are called churches. ; 
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A Chriſtian Church is a ſociety or congregation of 
men and women, who are called out from the vicious 
world by the preaching of the goſpel, and are regu- 


ticles of faith, by the plain rules and preſcriptions of 
the New Teſtament; and whoſe lives are correſpon- 
dent to their holy profeſſion. | 1 

The Miniſters of the Chriſtian Church, in the pri- 
mitive ſtate thereof, were extraordinary or ordinary. 
The extraordinary were chiefly three, viz. (I.) Apo- 
ſtles, who were delegated by Chriſt with power and 


2 
5 : N 


commiſſion to preach the goſpel, and to work miracles | t 
in confirmation thereof, among all nations. (2.) Pro- i © 
phets, who were not ſuch as ſimply foretold things, 1 
but thoſe to whom God was pleaſed to reveal his more 
 fecret counſels anddeſigns, and who related and preached 
the ſame to men, A Chrnltian prophet was God's nun- 
cio. (3.) Evangeliſts, ſuch who were aſſiſtants to the 
apoſtles in preaching the goſpel; and were endued with 


many extraordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit, as of lan- 

guages, interpretation, &c. But Fire the eſtablith- | 
ment of Chriſtianity in the world, theſe extraordinary | 
offices have ceaſed. Oe Tha „„ 
The ordinary Miniſters of the Chriſtian Church are 
principally three. (I.) A biſhop, (called in Greek | 
epiſcopos) who had the overſight of the flock or church 
of Chriſt; to him pertained the preaching of the word, | 
and due regulation of the church both in faith and | 
manners. And this rule and preſidence of the biſhop 
; ET is 
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ub- called Epiſcopacy. (2.) Preſbyters,. or elders, or 

Prieſts; theſe were ſuch as preached the word, and 
dminiſtered the facraments, and performed all the other 
Facred functions of the miniſtry under the inſpection of 
the biſhop. But it is a controverſy whether the Scrip- 
ure doth not intend the ſame perſon or officer by the 
*Eppellations Biſhop and Preſbyter. The power of the 
pPreſbyter is called preſbytery. (3.) Deacons; theſe 


3 ere ſuch as officiated in that part of the Chriſtian D 


iniftry which related to the poor; and their buſineſs 
was to take the collections of money made in the 
church, and to diſtribute it to the neceſſities of the 
poor, and other ſacred uſes. And their office, pro- 
Eperly ſpeaking, is called the miniſtry, or deaconſhip. 
*Z Theſe officers are all perpetual in the Chriſtian church. 
X Orthodoxy (with Chriſtians) 1s that faith, belief, 
For opinion, which is ſtrictly right and true, and in 
every part comportant with the Scripture rule and de- 
claration of Chriſtian doctrine. The cotitrary to this, 
= viz. wrong or falſe belief, is called heterodoxy. | 
x Hereſy ſometimes ſignifies a ſect or party of Chriſti- 

ans, diſtinguiſhed from the general church, by ſome 
particular and peculiar notions, opinions, or practices. 
Sometimes it ſignifies an opinion or ſentiment contrary 
to that which is generally received and eſteemed or- 
thodox. The firſt broacher of ſuch opinions, &. is 
called an hereſiarch; and all thoſe who embrace it, 
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tics and ſchiſmatics, whether they really deſerve it or not. 
T be general diviſion of the Chriſtian church is 
into the Greek and Roman. The Greek church is 
governed by four patriarchs, viz. of Alexandria, of 
Jeruſalem, or Antioch, and of Conſtantinople; the 
latter of which calls himſelf the Oecumenical patriarch, 
on account of his reſiding in the Imperial city, and his 
larger juriſdiction than the reſt, The Greek church 
holds, (I.) That the Holy Ghoſt proceeds only from 
the Father, not from the Son, but by the Son. (2.) 
Vet they believe him to be God, and the Spirit * the 
255 TY on. 
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Epiſcopacy. 
Preſpyters, 
elders, prieſts. 


Their power. 
Preſbytery. 


CACONS., 


Deaconſhip, 


Orthodoxy 
and hetero- 
doxy, what. 


Hereſy, what. 


Here arch. 
Heretics. 


Schiſm, What. 
Schiſmatics. 


The great di- 
viſion of the 
Chriſtian 
church into 
the Greek and 
Roman, 

The principal 
tenets of the 
Greek church, 
from Sir Pau. 
Ricanut. 


"tics. (9. 


Of the CarIsTIAN RELIGION. 


Son. (3.) They reje& the pope's ſupremacy. (4. 


They attend prayer morning and evening, on Sundays 


(8.) OE forbid the laity to read the boo 


Gentile cuſtoms. (15. 


* bh 
IE 
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and holidays. (5. They enjoin the obſervation of @ 
divers faſts and feaſts in the church. (6.) Alſo obedi- 
ence and honour to their prieſts. (7:) They enjoin 
confeſſion of fins four times a year to a regular prieſt. 
£ of here. 

They enjoin prayer for kings, and all civil 
and eccleſiaſtical magiſtrates. (to.) They pray for 
ſouls departed in the Chriſtian faith. (II.) Alſo for | 
the converſion of ſchiſmatics and heretics. (12.) They 
forbid the laity to invade the rights and benefits of the 
clergy ; and all kind of ſacrilegious acts. (13.) They 
forbid marrying in Lent, or other faſts. (14s) They 
prohibit the frequenting theatres, or to imitate any e 
F They have four Lents; the 

firſt begins the 14th of November; the ſecond, the ſe 
great Lent before Eaſter; the third begins the week 
after Pentecoſt ; and the fourth on the Fn of Auguſt. * 


(16.) At theſe times they eat nothing that has blood i 


or oil, nor milk-meats ; but herbs and ſhell-fiſh. And 
they will ſcarce allow fleſh-broth or an egg at thoſe A 
times, even to a ſick patient, though his life depend 
on it, (17.) Their prieſts think it no fin to be drunk 
on a feſtival-day, (18.) They are as ridiculous in the 
hiſtories of their ſaints as the popiſh legendaries. 
| (19,) They baptize infants at eight days old, bj 
_ dipping them three times under water in the name of 
the Trinity. (20.) They uſe a kind of exorciſm, 
unction, croſſing, ſealing, &c. in their baptiſm. (21.) 


D 


They have only one godfather, or godmother, accor- 


ding to the ſex of the child. (22.) They uſe a par- 


ticular chriſm or anointing, to confirm the perſon ba- 
tized with a deal of ceremony. (23.) In the Euchariſt 
they ſeal their bread in the form of a croſs; their bread 
is leavened ; they communicate in both kinds, but it 
muſt be faſting ; they receive the bread and wine to- g. 
1 in a ſpoon from the hand of a prieſt, (24.) "Md 


hey acknowledge no tranſubſtantiation, yet pay a 4 


ſort of adoration to the ſacrament, (25.) Their ex- 
communications are made on very frivolous occaſions, 


though full of terrible curſes. (26.) They believe that B 


departed ſouls go either to heaven or hell immediately. t 


(27.) They call marriage one of their ſeven myſteries, 8 
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Of the CHRISTIAN RELIGHON. 


4.) and abſolutely prohibit the marrying a fourth time. 
ays 68.) They worſhip painted images, but curſe graven 
@ carved ones. _(29.) In the worſhip of angels and 
di- Mints, they differ little from the papiſts. (30.) They 
Ickon ſeven ſacraments, the ſame as the church of 
Rome ; but hold only baptiſm and the euchariſt neceſ- 
Fry to ſalvation. (31.) They reject the Apocrypha, 
om being canonical ;- yet hold ſome traditions of 
for Wual authority with the Scripture. (32.) They hold 
for Jaſtification from faith and works conjointly. 52217 
hey # The Roman Church holds, (1.) That Peter was 
e prince of the apoſtles, or had the primacy among 
1ey hem. (2.) That he came to Rome A. C. 42. go- 
1ey Merned the church there as ſupreme biſhop twenty-four 


ny fears and a half; and was crucified with his head 


the downwards, (3.) That he was infallible. (4.) That 
ke ge received from Chriſt the keys of heaven and hell; 
e 


Ir power to anathematize, and to abſolve ſins... (5. 
ſt. That they have had an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of 
od piſhops from Peter, whom they call popes. (G.) That 
1d Mherefore the pope is the ſupreme or univerſal biſhop: or 


ſe head of the Chriſtian church. (7.) And that-likewiſe 
id he is infallible, (8.) That he alſo inherits the power 


1k pf abſolving perſons from ſin, or binding them with 
1c pnathemas or curſes, as Chriſt's vicar. (g.) That he 
is ſupreme head of the ſtate as well as church; and 
an inaugurate and depoſe kings and -princes, as well 
fas ordain and excommunicate biſhops and prieſts. 
„ 10.) That he can grant indulgences and diſpenſations 
) For committing ſins, and perpetrating horrid crimes. 
(II.) They believe that Chriſt did really deſcend into 
gell, and releaſed the ſouls of former ſaints there de- 
tained. (12.) They hold a purgatory, or a place 
where ſouls are purified by fire, before they enter into 
perfect bliſs. (13.) They pretend alfo, that by ſaying 
; maſs the prieſts can deliver fouls from the fire of pur- 
gatory. (14.) They ſuppoſe the ſame is effected alſo 
by works of ſupererogation, and the prayers of angels, 
*Z(15.) They introduced the ſign of the croſs, chriſms, 
ſponſors, ſprinkling, &c. in baptiſm. (16.) They 
forbid the reading the ſacred Scriptures by the laity. 
(17.) They receive the Apocrypha into the canon of 
the authentic ſcripture. (18.) They hold divers tra- 
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Holy 


ditions by which they pretend to ſupply the defects of 
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= 1. Of the CHRISTIAN RELIGHON; 3 


Holy Scripture. (19.) They reckon ſeven ſacraments, 4 ef 
viz. baptiſm, confirmation, the Lord's Supper, pe- 1 
nance, extreme union, orders, and marriage. (20.) Wb! 
In the euchariſt, they mix water with the wine, ' and ve 
refuſe the cup to the laity; and uſe unleavened bread, $20 
(21.) They hold tranſubſtantiation, or that the bread ud 
and wine, in the euchariſt, by the conſecration of the 1 
prieſt, is changed into the real body and blood of Chriſt ; & 
which they firſt cauſe to be adored with many ſuper- Rel. 
ſtitions, and then very reverently eat him. (22.) They mei 
worſhip the Virgin Mary, angels, ſaints, and images WW! 
of all forts, by prayer, offerings, &c. (23.) They fe 
enjoin celibacy, or a ſingle ſtate, to their priefts. (24. ) 8 d 
They are forbid alſo to read the books of heretics. (25.) 
They make a diſtinction of mortal and venial fins, to a 
ſerve the purpoſes of avarice and ambition. (26.) They in 
enjoin confeſſion of ſins in the ear of a prieſt, which > 
they call auricular confeſſion. (27.) They hold good e 
work meritorious, and fell works of ſupererogation 1 
very often to poor bigots for the expiation of their Mr 
crimes very dearly; * (28.) They enjoin the keeping c 
the faſt of Lent with ſtrict abſtinence from all fleſh ; e 
yet allow the eating fiſn; ſo near a-kin is their philo- | . 
ſophy to their divinity. - (29.) They ſay maſs for the 

dead as well as the living, to make the greateit uſe (or 
gain) of godlineſs. (30.) They ſay the fire of purga- . 
tory hath eight degrees of heat, and that of hell but 
four. (31.) They make it a damnable fin for any to 
doubt of their dictates, though ever ſo abſurd and ridi- 
culous. (32.) They impoſe penance for ſin, but you 
may often exchange the painful for the pecuniary ; ®# 
ſuch is their clemency! (33.) They profeſs poverty ; 
and have inſtituted an order of mendicant friars ; fo 
much do they abhor greatneſs, riches, and honour ! 
(34.) They count all other religions ' heretical and 
damnable. (35.) They pretend to have the power of 
working miracles. (36.) They canonize perſons for 
ſaints ; but money, more than holineſs, is neceſſary for ³ 
this. (37.) They profeſs chaſtity, both men and wo- 
men; as we have very notable inſtances in the orders 
of monks and nuns. (38.) They are very jealous in 
the cauſe of religion, as many have experienced by the 
cruel, inhuman, and bloody court of inquifition. ( 39.) 
The multitude of ceremonies, faſts, feſtivals, pro- 
| = 8 ceſſions, 
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1 Of the: CünIsTIAN RELIGION. 33: 


Seflions, pHgrimages, orders, offices, and innovations 
If all kinds, are too tedious to relate, and too incre- 
ible to believe: ſo that if you take popery in its na- 


re 'dreſs and complexion, you muſt be pretty wile to 
ow whether it is in the whole moſt like Chriſtianity, 
Judaiſm, Mahometaniſm, or Paganiſm. | 


caſioned the ſeparation of a large body of people from whence. 
"Her in the days of king Henry the eighth; who, from 

cir proteſting againlt popery and Romiſh decrees, - 

Were called Proteſtants : and who, ſince their general 


Fefocmation, have variouſly ſubdivided from each other, 


ne 73 . — 12 8 . = 

os and, according to their different opinions and practices, 

5.) Have obtained peculiar appeilations : . as Lutherans, x 4. 
to Falviniſts, who follow Martin Luther, and John Cal- Calviniſts. 


ich ns, the fo ger 
the Unitarians, ; who allow but one perſon, viz. of the Unitarians. 


od 


on 


elr 


lo- Owing, viz. | „WV 355 | 
he The Church of England, which is eſtabliſhed by The church of 
or We authority of parliament; and is therefore the na- England. 

2. {ſonal church in England, and moſt parts of the Britifh 

ut Fing's dominions: the hierarchy or government where- 

to f is archiepiſcopal ; and for the doctrines and practical 

li- Forlhip therein, they are ſufficiently known. All 

ou oſe who do not join with this eſtablithed church, are 

y ; & lled non-conformiſts, or diſſenters. As, Diſſenter: 

y ; J. Preſbyterians, who aſſert the government of the Preſbyterians. 


yin, two of the firſt reformers : Arminians and Socini- Arminians. 
s, the followers of James Arminus, and of Socinus: Socinians. 


Father, in the godhead; and Trinitarians, who. aſſert Trinitanans. 
"three perſons. in the godhead, as of the Father, Son, 5 

Ind Holy Ghoſt, according to Athanaſius's creed. But 
he moſt ſubſtantial diviſions of proteſtants are the fol- 


Fhurch is not by biſhops, but preibyters, ar ruling 
1 ders; and that there is no order in the church of 


B.) The higheſt court is a ſynod, which they hold 


a low of appeals from the leffer to the greater. They 


baptize 
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Independents. 


Anabaptiſts, 
or Baptiſts. 


dipping only the adult. To all which, and ma 


ere or council; and ſo diſcard all fuperiority «8 
u 


TINS. | 


tiſts; their main diſtinguiſhing principle is baptiſm, ba 


unſcriptural. For the ſame reaſon, they infiſt upon 


himſelf. (2.) And of the apoſtles. (3.) The practi 


Of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 3 
baptize by ſprinkling, as does the church of England a 


and their common worſhip conſiſts in extempore praye, 
reaching, and ſinging of pſalms. | 9 89 
II. Independents, ſo called, becauſe they hold the 
every particular congregation hath a complete power 0 F 
juriſdiction within itſelf, independent of any biſhop Tz 


bordination of particular churches to one another 
In moſt other reſpects they agree with the Preſbyte%F 


HI. Anabaptiſts; or (as they call themſelves) Bap 


( 

| C 
dipping or plunging the perſon wholly under water 
and reject the method of ſprinkling, uſed-by others, 3 
an innovation, or human invention, and altogethe - 


that adult or grown perſons, not infants, are the pro 
per ſubjects of baptiſm ; becauſe, as the ſcripture 
quires, they only are capable of repentance and fait 
which are the prerequiſites thereto, For their opinion? 
they alledge, (I.) The precept and precedent of Chi 


of the primitive church for the firſt three centuries 
4.) The proper etymology of the word Baptiz? 
which they ſay will not admit ſprinkling. (5.) Tix 
ſeveral verſions of the New Teſtament, which #4 
render the word in fayour of dipping, not of ſprin 
ling. (6.) From the deſign of the ordinance, the 
argue infants cannot be the ſubject, becauſe not ci 
pable of anſwering it. (7.) The utter ſilence of f 
ſcripture about pedobaptiſm. (8.) The words of t, 
rubric of the church of England itſelf; which abi 
lutely enjoin dipping, but ſprinkling only on con 
tions. (9.) The confeſſions and conceflions of ſever 
biſhops and learned doctors of the church in favour ® 


other arguments, the Pedobaptiſts return various 2 
ſwers; but whether ſufficient, is not my buſineſs hi 
to ſay, This denomination comes near the Prefbj 
terians in their hierarchy ; and acknowledge Hebre 
Vi. I, 2, for a kind of ſummary of their fundament 
doctrines and principles, | ” 


IV. Quake 
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of the CHRISTIAN ReL1610N, 


yen q Bo or trembling in their religious meetings. 


bey diſown not the name Quaker, when uſed by 
4 hers as a mark of diſtinction only, and not in de- 
Fon. Their tenets, or religious principles, are 
Þrecly ſet forth and vindicated in an Apology firſt 
wbliſhed in 1675, by Robert Barclay, which has been 
ten ſince printed without any alteration z to which 
3 ſhall refer the reader for their noted doctrine of 
Me light within, and their diſuſe of all external cere- 
Ponies and ſervices in the worſhip of God but preach- 
2 and praying; and even the two ſacraments, bap- 
Im and the cuchariſt. Their other modes are too 


1 ell known to need deſcription. They firſt appeared 


out the year 1650. 
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IV. Quakers, ſo called at firſt from ſome of them Quakers. 


Hebrews, 
whence 10 
called. 


IIraelites, 
whence. 


Land of Iſrael wards inhabited, was alſo called the land of Iſrael, 
Jews, whence. From Judah (which, in the original, is Jehudah) 


LandofJudea. 1,14 of Judah; and fimply Judea in all ſucceeding 


The original 
of the Jewiſh 
' Rate and re- 


ligion. 


Jewiſh laws 
threefold. 


Of JUDAISM; or the REer1G1oN and 
STATE of the Jews. | 


ſpeak, were originally called Hebrews : Abra- 


1 HE people of whom we are now about to 


8 ham was firſt called by this name by the Ca- 
naanites, Gen. xiv. ver. 13. and from him it conti- 
nued with .all his poſterity. See Gen. xxxix. 14 and 


17. Now Abraham was called an Hebrew, either 


from his being of the family of Heber, Gen. xi. 14. 


who was in the ſeventh generation before him, or elſe 
from a word of the ſame ſound nearly, which ſignifies 
beyond, or, to paſs over; becauſe he lived beyond the 
river Euphrates in Meſopotamia, and from thence he, 
paſſed over the ſaid river to come into the land of 
Canaan. ' | 5 2 
Afterwards, when Jacob, the grandſon of Abraham, 
received the appellation of Iſrael, Gen. xxxv. ver. 10. 
the Jews, being the deſcendants from him, were called 
Iſraelites ; and the land of Canaan, which they after- 


the fourth ſon of the patriarch Jacob, and the head 
of the principal of the twelve tribes, the Iſraelites 
came to be called Jews; and the land of Ifrael, the 


es. | 
The ſtory of the ſervitude of the Hebrews unde 
the Egyptians, their miraculous deliverance from thence 
by Moſes and Aaron, and their receiving the mode 
of their civil, moral, and religious ſtate, in their re 
turns from thence to the land of Canaan, are particu 
lars at large related in the Pentateuch of Moſes's ow! 
hand-writing. The latter article of which, concern 
ing the religious and civil ſtate of the Jews, after the) 
were ſettled in their own land, is what we ſhall here 
take a general ſurvey of. 5 
The laws of the Jews were threefold, viz. (1. 
Moral; (2.) Ceremonial or eccleſiaſtical ; and 3. 
Civil or political. And- all theſe were — 
elthe 
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b either by divine or human authority. And laſtly, they 
were divided into the written law, and the oral law. Written and 


10 


Moſes from mount Sinai; and which he immediately Written law, 


The written law was that which God delivered to oral law. 


3 committed to writing, for the uſe of the Jewiſh church, what, 
as it is contained in the books of Exodus and Leviticus, _ 
The oral law is that which was (as the Jews pretend) Oral law, 


delivered to Moſes at the ſame time from mount Sinai; What. 
which they ſay was the explication of the written law; 

2 and which Moſes delivered by word of mouth to Joſhua, 
and he in the ſame manner to the ſeventy elders, they 

2 to the prophets, theſe to the great ſynagogue, and 
from thence it was delivered ſucceflively to the wiſeſt 
rabbi's; till at laſt it was collected together, and thrown 
into writing, left it ſhould be loſt in the extreme diſ- | 
perſion of the Jews, and which they call the Talmud. The Talmud 
Ihe Jews prefer the oral law, or the Talmud, to the preferred by 
written law of Moſes. They give theſe reaſons: (I.) the Jews to 
The oral law is the foundation of the Moſaical law; the law of 


this being delivered in one day, that required thirty- Moſes, ' and 
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f nine. (2.) It is a large commentary on the Moſaical W 
law, and explains (ſay they) its dark and doubtful 
paſſages. (3.) They ſay 


the law of Moſes is very 
ſcanty and defective, to which the Talmud is a very 
ample ſuppleinent; and ſuch other ſtuff. Wherefore, 
ſay they, nothing is ſuperior to the moſt holy Talmud. 


In this reſpect then, you ſee how much the papiſts and 
lites 


they are alike, 

The whole body therefore of the Jewiſh laws are 
contained in the books of the Old Teſtament, and the 
Talmud; in both which we conſider two parts, viz. 
the text, and the explanation. The text of the Old 


Teſtament, by the Jews in their own tongue, is called 


the Torah, eſpecially Moſes's law. And the explana- The Torah, 
tion thereof, by way of paraphraſe, is called the Tar- what. 


gum; which ſignifies, in Chaldee, the ſame thing as The Targum, 


paraphraſe ; they being wrote in the Chaldean tongue what. 
long after their captivity. Of theſe 'Targums there are 
two of principal notice, viz. the Targum of Onkelos, - 
on the Pentateuch; and the Targum of Jonathan, on 
all the prophets. There are other Targums, but of 
leſs note and worth. *Tis uncertain who the famous 
Targumiſt Onkelos was, and when he lived ; but for 
the other Targumiſt Jonathan, *tis certain he was the 
Wi - ſon 


4 
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ſon of one Uziel, and the chief ſcholar of the cele- 
| brated Jewiſh doctor Hillel, before our Saviour's birth. 
The Talmud Concerning the other part of the Jewiſh: pandects, 
conſiſts of two or body of laws, the Talmud; it conſiſteth of two 
parts, viz. parts alſo; viz. the text, which they call the Miſchnah, 
the Miſchnah, (i. e.) the ſecondary law, which contains all the oral 
traditions of the fathers and rabbi's, from Moſes to the 
time of Rabbi Judah the Holy, who collected and com- 
pacted them all into this part of the Talmud, about 
1 50 years after Chriſt. The other part of the Talmud 
and Gemara. is called Gemara, (i. e. the ſupplement) which con- 
tains variety of commentaries on the Miſchnah, or firſt 
part, with the diſcuſſion and deciſion of various opi- 
nions. This was added about A. C. goo. . 
The fix great The whole Talmud is divided into fix general parts, 
parts of the as follow: (1.) Zeraim, ſeeds, This treats. of the 
Talmud, viz. „arious kinds of ſeeds, herbs, trees, fruits, &c. of the 
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| | 
18  _ earth, (2.) Moed, which treats of divers feaſts and | 
i Nan ſolemnities. (3.) Naſhim, of women. This treats 0 
g Dn of women, of marrying and divorcing wives, and al!“ 
. Nazikin. other incidents proper to them. (4.) Nazikin, f {| 
1 damages. This treats concerning damages, nuiſances, 
4 5 &c, with their penalties, and compenſation.. (5.) | 
q Kodaſhim. Kodaſhim, of holineſſes; this treats of various kinds 
7 Tahoroth. of ſacrifices, and other ſacred things. (6.) Tahoroth, 
1 | of purifications ; which treats of all kinds of purity, : 
1 and uncleanneſs and pollutions of veſſels, and other | 
4 things. „ | = 55 
. The Peruſch- Beſides the Targums, or Chaldee paraphraſes on the : 
4 im, or Jewiſh books of the Old Teſtament, there are various com- 
. commentaries mentaries wrote by the rabbi's, the chief of which are. 
on the Old theſe three, viz. (I.) The Commentaries of Rabbi So- t 
Teſtament, 1 non Jarchi, which are ſhort and difficult. (2.) MF ) 
g Thoſe of Rabbi Aben Ezra, which are generally larger | 
| and eaſter, (3.) Laſtly, the Commentaries of Rabbi 
David Kimchi; theſe are very large, and very eaſy to 1 
be read and underſtood, Theſe Peruſchim, or rabbi- I 
nical commentaries, are very uſeful and neceſſary to be Y 
5 underſtood by Chriſtian divines. | v 
The moral Having taken a view of the books containing the C 
law of the ſewiſh laws, we ſhall next take notice of the laws 
1 themſelves. The firſt ſort of which is the moral law, a 
ments, : i | f 
— 2 which they received a ſummary of from God himſelf, : 


in ten general precepts, and wrote with God's own t 
5 5 hand 1 


1 
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hand on two tables of ſtone, which he delivered to 
Moſes on mount Sinai, for the uſe of the Jewiſh 
church. "Theſe ten commandments are called the De- 


= calogue, and may be ſeen in Exod. xx. and Deut. v. 


To theſe general heads of morality contained in the 
Decalogue, there were added divers particular rules and 
precepts ſuited, to the caſes of private life ; all which 


Moſes wrote in a book, and then read it to the people. 


To theſe Moſaical precepts of morality, which are ye ſeven pre- 
of divine authority, may be added the ſeven precepts cepts of Noah, 
of Noah, which are merely traditional; Noah having by tradition, 


JJV 


tradition from Adam, and added the ſeventh himſelf, 
from whom the rabbinical doctors ſay they have them 
alſo by tradition: they are as follow. (I.) To re- What they be. 
nounce all idolatry. (2.) To bleſs the name of God. | 55 
(3.) To abſtain, from ſhedding blood, or murder. 


:  (4-)- Not to uncover one's nakedneſs, by which forni- 
cation, &c. is forbid, (5.) Not to ſteal, or commit 


rapine. (6.) Judgments or puniſhments of malefactors. 
(7.) Not to eat any part of a beaſt taken from it alive. 
Theſe traditional precepts of Noah were to be acknow- By whom to 


| ledged and obſerved by thoſe whom the Jews called the be obſerved. 


proſelytes of the gate. 5 | 
The ceremonial law of the Jews was that which The ceremo- 


. 
«% 


appointed the rites, ceremonies, and ordinances, which nial law. 


made up the Jewiſh ſervice and worſhip. This con- 
ſifted principally of the following parts. (1.) Sacrifices The Jewiſh 
and offerings. (2.) Libations. (3-) Prayers. (4.) worſhip. 


Preaching. (5.) Confeſſion. 


The ſacrifices were made only of five ſorts of crea- The ſacrifices, 
tures, viz. oxen, lambs, goats, turtle-doves, and of what made. 
young pigeons. They were of four forts.  (1.) The Of how many 


Holocauſt, or whole burnt-offering, every part whereof ſorts. 


was conſumed by fre, Levit. i. (2.) The meat-offer- . 
ing, conſiſting of fine flour mingled with oil, &c, See 
Levit. ii. (3.) The peace-oftering, the manner of 
which ſee in Levit. iii. (4.) The ſm-oftering, of 
which you have an account in Levit. iv. and following 
chapters. : r | | „ 
The libations were thoſe drink-offerings which were Libations, or 
added to the ſacrifices. Theſe were made of various drink- offer. 
quantities of ſtrong wine, which was poured forth to "gs. | 
the Lord in the hoiy place of the tabernacle ; concern- 
ing which you may read Numbers xxviit. and xxix. 
| | D 4 Their 


2 


| and expound- the moſt confi 


Their prayers. Their prayers als another part of their ſervice 3 
theſe at firſt were very few, but afterwards increaſed to 
a very large bulk. Their liturgies and rubrics are fo 


long, tedious, and perplexed, that in this reſpect, as 
well as ſeveral others, they vie with, if not exceed, the 
ſuperſtitious Roman-catholics. The moſt- ſolemn part 
of their prayers are thoſe which they call Sbemonch 


Efhreh, or the eighteen prayers, which they ſay were 


| h 
their reading © another prayer was afterwar s added. 


— SOÞ- Jews. The reading the ſcriptures is of three ſorts. 


17 th. (1.) The Kiriath hema, or reading the Shema; it 


Shema. conliſts in reading three portions of the Scripture, viz. 


from Deut. vi. ver. 4 to 10. from Deut. xi. ver. 1 


to 22. and from Numb. xv. ver. 375 to the end of the 


chapter. This feading the Shema is accompanied with 
ſeveral” prayers and benedictions. (2.) The reading 


Reading the the law; which in the Hebrew bibles is divided into 


Jaw. 54 ſections, one of which they read on each Sabbath, 
and ſo the whole law was read once a year. (3.) The 


Reading the reading of the prophets. In the time of perſecution 
Prophets. under Antiochus Epiphanes, the Jews were forbid to 


read the law; inftead. of which they ſubſtituted 54 


ſections out of the - prophets,” and read them to the 


times of the Maccabees, who reſtored the reading of 
the law, and then both were read; the one for the 
firſt, the other - for. the ſecond leſſon. See Acts xiii. 


Preaching. 15 and 27. After reading theſe leſſons, they preached 


: 3 : to the people. : 
The Jewiſh The next thing reſpecting the Jewiſh worſhip is 
Feſtivals. their feſtivals; of which they have ſeveral. As, (I.) 


Ihe Sabbath. The Sabbathi-day, which the 2 wholly to reſt 
The Paſſover. and religious? purpoſes, (2. me N for the 


time and manner of deb g it, ſee its inſtitution 

| in Exod. X11. - This was called the feaſt of unleavened 
Of Pentecoſt. pread. 3.) The feaſt of Pentecoſt ; ſo called becauſe 
it was the Frith day (or ſeven weeks) after the ſecond 

ol the paſſover; its inſtitution is in Levit. xxiii. 17, &c. 

Fhe feaſts: of *the Paſſover and Pentecoſt anſwer to our 

Of aaberna - Eaſter and Whitſuntide. (4.) The feaſt of taber- 


cles. nacles; during which the people lived in booths, which 
Was ſeven days. See Levit. xxili. * and Numb. xxix. 12. 


e 


compoſed by: Ezra and the En ſynagogue ; to which 


The N and expounding the eren e 
erable part of the ſervice of the latter 
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journing ſtate. (2.) The temple built by Solomon. le. 


or perſons of full age, and free condition, always ready 
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5 I [s) The feaſt of trumpets ; this began the firſt day of Of trumpets. 


the month Tiſri, and was proclaimed by blowing of 


7 trumpets. (6.) The feaſt of expiation, called the day Of expiation. 
of atonement; and this was the day on which the 1 


prieſts went into the ſanctuary. See Levit. xxiii. 27, 


;  &c. (J.) The feaſt of new-moons; this was every Of new . 
2. firſt day of their months. See Numb. xxviii. It. 


(8.) The ſabbatical year, or year of reſt, wherein The ſabbati- | 


they neither ſowed nor reaped; this was every ſeyenth cal year. 


year; Levit. xxv. 2, 3, 4. (9.) The year of jubilee ; Of jubilee. 


| F which was every fiftieth year: this was a Sabbath of 


annual Sabbaths; this was the laſt feaſt God com- 


manded the Jews, and the moſt ſolemn ; for then all 


eſtates alienated returned to thoſe who had ſold them, 

and ſlaves. recovered their liberty. (10.) Feaſt. of ; 
Purim, or lots; ſee its original. in Eſther ix. 21. In Of Purim, or 
this feaſt the hiſtory of Either was read, and at every lots. 
mention of Haman, the Jews ſmote upon their benches 

and ſeats, as. if they would knock him ,on the head. | 

(II.) The feaſt of dedication ; of this we read John x. Of dedication. 
22, &c. This was an anniverſary or yearly ſolemnity 

appointed by Judas Maccabæus in commemoration of 

the Jews deliverance from the tyranny of Antiochus; 

concerning which ſee 1 Maccabees iv. All feſtivals 

began and ended on the evening of the dag. 

The places conſecrated to divine ſervice under the Places of di- 
Jewiſh diſpenſation, were, (I.) The tabernacle, which vine worſhip. 
was moveable, and but for a time, viz, of their ſo- The taberna- 


In both theſe there were three remarkable parts, viz. The temple. 
1. The ſanctum ſanctorum, or holy of holies, the moſt Holy of holies 
holy place; into which only the high-prieſt might 
enter, and that but once a year; which was on the 

feaſt of expiation, to make an atonement for the 

people. 2. The ſanctuary, or that part before the Sanctuary. 


holy of holies. 3. The court before the tabernacle Court. 


and temple, (3.) Synagogues; theſe, with reſpect to Synagogues. 
the temple, were as pariſh-churches with us in regard 


of the cathedral churches. The rule was, to have a 


ſynagogue in every place where there was ten batelnim, 


Profeuche, _ - 


to attend the ſervice of it. (4.) The Proſeuchæ, ora- 445 thee 
; 4 oratories, or 


| tories, or houſes of prayer. Theſe were not covered, jc. of 
but open above, like courts; and in which every one prayer, 


prayed 
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prayed apart for himſelf, as in the courts of the temple. 
They were built chiefly. on high places, and are the 
fame, probably, which | in the Old TO are called 
High places. high- places. 
Religious -As to the religious ohe in the Fewiſh a; 
orders. the principal was the ſacerdotal order, or that of the 
Prieſthood. prieſthood, In this order there was one chief or head, 
5 called the high-prieſt. Of theſe Aaron was the firſt, 
and the high prieſtheod was peculiar, or tied, to his 
firſt born; and that through all ages of the Jewiſh 
The Levitical economy. (2.) The common prieſthood, to which 
prieſthood. the poſterity of Levi was particularly conſecrated. The 
peculiar offices of the Aaronical and Levitical prieſt- 
hood are largely ſet down in the books of Moſes; to- 
—_— _ gether with the manner of the conſecration and ordina- 
Nethinims. tion proper to each. (3) The Nethinims, who were 
a ſort of an order of deacons; they were hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for the houſe of God. 
Theſe were neither Levites, nor even Iſraelites, but 
8 tributary Gibeonites. See Joſh. ix. 23. and Ezra ii. 
43. Theſe three orders were proper to the cathedral =} 
of temple ſervice. But beſides theſe, there were, (4.) 
2 of the Elders or rulers of the ſynagogues ; and next to theſe 
nagogue. (perchance one of them) was, (5.) The miniſter of 
The Sheliach the ſynagogue, whom they n Sheliach Zibbor, 
Zibbor, or i. e. the meſſenger or angel of the church: in reference 
angel of the to whom, the biſhops of the ſeven churches of Aſia are 
urn. ſo called, Rev. i. 20. Under theſe were, (6.) The 
The chazanim Chazanim or overfeers of the ſynagogue, who had the 
or overſcers. charge of all things in it, and kept the books of the 
law, prophets, liturgies, &c. with the utenſils belong- 
ing to the ſynagogue ſervice: but particularly the 
chazan ſtood by, overlooked, directed, and corrected 
thoſe who read the leſſons out of the law and the pro- 
phets. See Luke vi. 20. (J.) The next officer was 
The mterpre- the interpreter, whoſe buſineſs it was to render the 
3 leſlon read in Hebrew into the Chaldee, which language 
the common people, after the captivity, could only 
underſtand; their own tongue, the Hebrew, being as 
unknown to them, as the Latin to us; and was learned 
| in the fame manner in ſchools. | 
The various Amongſt the Jews we read of divers religious ſects, 
ſects and ſo- and other diſtinctions of men. As, (I.) the Samaritans; 


Je. who were a kind of mongrel Heathens at firit, who. 
. . > | | woutkip, ed 


42 


| becauſe they took Herod the Great to be the Meſſiah, 


worſhipped the God of Iſrael in conjunction with Pagan Samaritans, 
deities, Afterwards they rejected idolatry, and con- 
formed to the Moſaical law; beſides which, they rejedt 
all the other books of the Old Teſtament, and all tra- 
ditions, together with the temple worſhip at Jeruſalem; 
aſſerting mount Gerizim was the place where God was 


to be worſhipped. (2.) The Sadducees; theſe at firſt 


43 


Sadducees. 


only rejected the traditions, and ſtuck to the written 


law, but afterwards they imbibed impious doctrines, 


denying the reſurrection of the dead, the being of 


angels and ſpirits, and were in all reſpects à ſect of 
Epicurean deiſts. (3.) The Karrites; they differ from 
the Jews in common, by rejecting their oral traditions, 
and all ſuperſtitions, and adhering ſtrictly to the written 
word. (4.) The Phariſees; this was the greateſt ſect 
among the Jews, or rather the general church, in re- 
gard of which the other were diſſenters. Theſe re- 


Karrites. 


Phariſees. 


ceived not only the written canon of | ſcripture, but 


held all manner of traditions, and invented many ſu- 


perſtitione, affecting to appear very ceremonious and 
religious, and that to a moſt obvious and ſhameful de- 
gree of hypocriſy. (5.) The Scribes; theſe were not 
a religious ſect, but a profeſſion of men following lite- 
rature, and were what we call doctors or teachers; 
they were of two forts, viz. ſuch as taught the law 
and the prophets in the ſynagogues and- ſchools ; and 
ſuch as taught the civil law, and were therefore called 


lawyers. (6.) The Nazarites; and, (7.) The Re- 


chabites; of the firſt ſee Numbers vi. and for the latter, 


Jeremiah xxxv. (8.) The Eſſens, a ſect more rigo- 
rous and enthuſtaſtical than the Phariſees. They held 
abſolute predeſtination, and denied all free · will and 
free- agency in man. They held a future ſtate, but 
denied the reſurrection of the dead, like our Quakers. 


They were a plain, honeſt, retired, and friendly ſo- 
ciety; and 'tis ſaid they denied themſelves the uſe of 


women, the pleaſures of money and honours, and all 
other carnal and worldly delights. (.) The Gaulo- 
nites, who ſprang from one. Judas Gaulonites, or other- 
wiſe called Judas of Galilee, Acts v. 35. they were 


therefore alſo called Galileans; and it was their blood 


that Pilate mixed with their ſacrifices, Luke xiii. 1. 
(10.) Herodians; who (as 'tis ſaid) were ſo called, 


and 


— 


Scribes: 


| Nazarites. 
Rechabites. 
Eſſens. 


Gaulonites. 


Herodians. 
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Publicans. 


Maſori tes, 


rites of the 
Jews. 
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and honoured him with ſuperſtitious ſolemnities an- 


| Proſelytes of 


the covenant. 


Of the gate. 


nually on his birth-day; though others give a different 
account of them. (II.) Proſelytes; theſe were con- 
verts to Judaiſm from among the Heathens; they were 
of two ſorts, viz. Firſt, Proſelytes of the covenant, 
who ſubmitted to circumciſion, and all the Moſaical 
rites and ordinances. Second, Proſelytes of the gate, 
who were only tied to the obſervance of the ſeven pre- 
cepts of Noah, before- mentioned: this ſort was called 
the © ſtranger within thy gates,” Deut. xiv. 21. (12.) 
Publicans ; theſe were no ſect, but civil officers, whoſe 


buſineſs was to collect the taxes and tributes impoſed by 


the Roman emperors on ſuch provinces as were under 


their office. 


their juriſdiction; and were odious to the Jews, both 


- becauſe they were ſtrangers, and becauſe they exerciſed 


great injuſtice and oppreſſion in executing their office 
among the Jews, who ſuppoſed they had no right to 


pay tribute at all. ( 13.) Beſides theſe ſects and officers, 


there was among the Jews a ſet of men called Maſorites, 
whoſe employ was. in numbering all the verſes, words, 
and letters, in each book throughout the Bible. They 


wrote marginal notes on grammatical matters; and 


The Keri Ce- 
tib, what. 


obſerved very punctually the various readings, called 
Keri Cetib. Keri ſignifies the word as it is read; 
Cetib, the fame word as it is found written in the text 
of the Bible. So that Keri is only the true reading of 
the word in the margin, oppoſite to the wrong reading 
(or Cetib) in the text. | 


The initiator/ The initiatory rites. of the Jewiſh church, or thoſe 


Circumciſion. 


Purification. 


| Oblation. 


The idolatry 
of the Jews. 


'The idols of 


whereby perſuns were made members of it, were, 


(1.) Circumciſion of the male; this was called by God, 
a ſign and ſeal of the covenant he made with Abraham, 
and his poſterity, the Iſraelites. See its inſtitution, 
and the manner thereof, in Gen. xvii. (2.) Purifica- 
tion, by baptizing or waſhing the body with water; 
this was ſucceeded by, (3.) An oblation of two turtles 
or pigeons. Now, ſince the Jews have neither altar 
nor ſacrifice, they ſay circumciſion and purifying ſuf- 
ficeth for a male proſelyte; and the latter only for 
female proſelytes. 1 

The Jews, before their captivity, were extremely 
prone to idolatry, or the worſhip of Heathen deities. 


idols Ot As, (1.), Moloch, (ſometimes called Milcon) the God 
the Ammonites of the Ammonites and Moabites. (2.) Adramelech, 
| | Gs <3 


a 4 
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Anamelech, Aſhima, Nergal, Niſroch, Nibas; and Of the Aﬀy- | 
Tartak, idols of the Aſſyrians; of which ſee 2 Kings rians. 


3 xvii. 30, 31. (3.) Succoth Benoth ; this is ſuppoſed 


to be an Aſſyrian temple, with the pa wen rites be- | 

longing thereto, (4.) The idols of the Egyptians were 

Ciun + 8 (Saturn ;) FN Adonis, ) 8 9 

of which ſee Ezek. viii. 14. (5. ) Teraphim; theſe Teraphim 

were a kind of houſhold gods, or images in human hat. 

ſhape, which the Iſraelites had alſo from the Egyptians. 

Another idol of theirs was Baal-Zephon; though, ac- 

cording to others, it was the name of a city. Alſo 

Apis, or the golden calf, is reckoned amongſt the 

Egyptian idols. (6.) The idols of the Moabites wor- Of the 

ſhipped by the Jews were Baal-Peor, Numb. xxv. 3. Moabites. 

and Cemoſh, Numb. xxi. 29. (7.) The idol of the 

Zidonians was Aſhtaroth, ſuppoſed to be Venus, or the 

moon. (8.) Baal Zebub, (i. e. the god of flies) was 

an idol of the Philiſtines. Alſo Dagon was another of Of the Phi- 

their gods, Judg. xvi. 23. His lower part was in the liſtines. 

form of a fiſh. Theſe are the principal idols mentioned 

in the Old Teſtament ; to worſhip which the perverſe 

Jews often left the worſhip of the true God, | 
There were divers notable things in the temple The moſt no- 

which Solomon built, too many here to relate; the table things in 


moſt material of which were loſt to the Jews in the the firſt temple 3 


deſtruction of that temple by Nebuzaradan, captain- Wanung in 
general to Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon. Theſe the ſecond. 
are reckoned, (1.) The ark of the covenant, wherein yiz, the ark 
were kept the two tables of the law; and over it the and mercy - 
mercy ſeat, or propitiatory; from whence the high- ſeat. | 
prieſt received the divine oracles immediately from. 
(2.) The Shecinah, or divine preſence of the majeſty TheShecinah, 
of God, which appeared in form of a cloud over the or divine pre- 
mercy ſeat, between the extended wings of the cheru- ſence. 
bims, Tis thought theſe ſacred oracles were uttered 
with an audible voice. (3.) The Urim and Thummim, The Urim and 
which words ſignify lights and perfections. They per- Thummim. 
tained to the breaſt-plate which the high-prieſt wore, 
but how, cannot be ſaid; only *twas a neceſſary qua- 
lification to appear before the Shecinah withal. (4.) 
The celeſtial fire of the altar, which at firft-++ came The celeſtial 
down from heaven, and kept burning inceſſantly till fire of the 
the temple was - deſtroyed. See Levit. ix. 24. and altar. 
2 Chron, vil. 1. (5.) The holy anointing oil; hn The holy oil, 
| | WI | 
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3 with the high-prieſts and the kings were conſecrated in a 
The holy ſpirit their ordinations and inaugurations. (6.) The holy Þ ' 
of prophecy. ſpirit of prophecy : though this did not preſently. ceaſe 
upon the deſtruction of the firſt temple, as all the above- 
mentioned particulars entirely did; none of which were 
found in the ſecond temple built under Zerubbabel, the *Þ ' 
| „ governor of Judah. But the want or deficiency of * 
Compenſated theſe things was abundantly compenſated by the pre- 
by the Fg ſence of him who was the defire of all nations, the Þ 
* tue trueſt Shecinah, and who did really fill that latter houſe 
with glory, as was foretold, Hagg. ii. 7. „0 
The Jewiſh The Jewiſh creed conſiſteth of the following thirtenn 
creed contains articles. (1.) There is one God, Creator of all things; 
13 articles. all- perfect and ſufficient. (2.) That he is an uncom- Þ * 
_ pounded, indiviſible eſſence. (3.) That he is imma- 
terial. (4.) Abſolutely eternal. (5.) Alone to be 
worſhipped, without any mediators or interceſſors. 
(6.) There have been, and may be, prophets. (7. 
That Moſes was the greateſt prophet. (8.) That 
every ſyllable of the law was given to Moſes by inſpi- 
ration, and that the traditionary expoſitions of the pre- 
cepts were entirely a divine revelation given to Moſes. 
(9.) That the law is immutable. (10.) That God 
knows and. governs all our actions. (11.) That he 
rewards the obſervance, and puniſhes the violation, of 
his laws. (12.) That the Meffiah will appear, but 
that his coming is delayed. (13.) That God will raiſe 
the dead, and judge all mankind, oO =_ 
The Jewiſh The Jewiſh ſtate and government hath undergone . * 
ſtate and go- divers changes and mutations. It was, (1.) Patriarchal, * 
vernment. When the fathers: of their ſeveral families, and their firſt- 
Patriarchal. born after them, exerciſed all kind of government, 
| eccleſiaſtical and civil, being both prieſts and kings in 
their own houſes, They had power over their own 
families, to bleſs, curſe, caſt out, diſinherit, and to 
puniſh with death, as is apparent from the book of 
Geneſis. After this prerogative of primogeniture 
DiRatorial ceaſed, there enſued, (2.) A ſort of dictatorial govern- 
and ariſtocra- ment; or that under Moſes, Joſhua, and the Judges. 
tical. But during the times of the Judges, there were very 
often long intervals and vacancies between the death of 
one, and the election of another judge; in all which 
the ſtate of government depended on the adminiſtration 
of the great court of the ſeventy elders, called the 
| N Sanhedrim; 
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2 Sanhedrim ; firſt inſtituted Numb. xi. 16. in reſpect of 


or that of kings; which began in Saul, and continued 


as firſt, they were under Aichmalotarchs, or heads of Aichmalo- 
the captivity; from Zerubbabel to John Hircanus, tarchs, 


condly, from thence the ſovereign authority departed 


ending in John Hircanus, five incluſive, all of the princes. 


regal ſtate, being governed by twelve kings; the firſt 1 late: 
of which was Ariſtobulus, and the laſt Agrippa junior, agaim. 
the laſt of the line of Herod the Great. In him the 


SST r 
os W "0 RR n 


diſperſed over the face of the whole earth, for their 
2 heinous fin in rejecting and crucifying the Lord of lite 


and matters relating to church diſcipline : the ſecond, 
a civil judicatory, concerned in the affairs of the 


ſpiritual for the Lord,-the high-prieſt, or archbiſhop, 


of ſecular judges, and various officers,- of which mote 
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whom the government may be ſaid to have been ariſto- ; 
cratical. To this ſucceeded, (3.) A monarchical ſtate, Monarchical. 


in Judah and Iſrael till the captivity of each, whieh 88 
was about 520 years. (4.) From the captivity to the Captivated 
advent of Chriſt their ſtate was various, and confuſed: ſtate. 


fifteen incluſive, all of the poſterity of David. Se- 


from the houſe of David, to the Maccabees, or Aſſmo- Maccabees, or 
nean princes ;. beginning in Matathias Maccabeus, and Aſſimonean 


lineage of Levi. Laſtly, They came again under the 


kingdom of the Jews expired, and not long after, 
their city and temple were deſtroyed, and themſelves 


and glory. - 

There ſeems plainly to have been a twofold court 
of judicature amongſt the Jews; the firſt eccleſiaſtical, 
appointed and held to judge and determine affairs 


common-wealth. The firſt was called a ſynagogue, 
the other à council: as Matt. x. 27, The ſpiritual 
court conſiſted of Levites, prieſts, and the chief fa- 
thers of Iſrael, as 2 Chron. xix. 8. and in | cauſes 


was chief. The civil courts of juſtice were made up 


by and by. ; | ' 
The office of the eccleſiaſtical court was to deter - Phe cenſures 
mine appeals in all controverſies of difficulty ; but of the eceleſi- 
chiefly, as a repreſentative church, to cenſure and aſtical court. 
excommunicate offenders againſt the orders and laws 
of church diſcipline. Of excommunication there were 1. 
three degrees. (I.) The firſt is called Nidui, 1. e. EY 2” 02288 = 
a ſeparation, or putting away; a caſting out of the kinds. 
ſynagogue, John ix. 22. Such an one was not to Nidui, or 
55 approach ſeparation. 
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approach within ſeven feet of any man or woman, ts 
eat, drink, waſh, ſhave, &c. It was of thirty days 
continuance, but might be ſhortened by repentance. 


(2.) The next degree of excommunication was called 


Cherem or Cherem by the Jews, but Anathema by the Greeks ; © 


anathema, and was a folemn devoting. or delivering an heinous 
offender over to Satan, with direful' curſes, out of 


Deut. xxviii. and elſewhere. - This was called ex, 
ciſion, or a being cut off from the people. (3.) The 
third and heavieſt degree of excommunication was 
Shammathaor Shammatha, or, in Syriac, Maranatha; this was joined 
maranatha. with an exſecration, by which a perſon was rendered 
exſecrable before God and man, and deſtined to divine 
vengeance. + See x Cor. xvi. 22, 2 Tim, iv. 14. and 


Judges v. | : 
Toe Jew. The civil courts of judicature were two, the great 
: a * and leſſer Sanhedrim: the great Sanhedrim, or ſupreme 


: on the right, part on the left, in a ſemicircular form. 
Their power. Their power extended to all perſons and cauſes, to a 


whole tribe, a prophet, an high-prieſt, or even the 


himſelf. 


| kin, 8 5 
The leſſer ſan · The leſſer Sanhedrim, or Beth Din, was of two | 


hedrim. ſorts; the firſt conſiſted of twenty-three aldermen, and 


the other was a triumvirate of three aldermen only. 


Theſe inferior courts ſat in the gates of all the com- 


mon cities of the land. The power of the trium- 


virate extended only to petty matters, a whipping, 
pecuniary mulcts, &c. That of the twenty-three ex- 

\ tended to capital caſes, and fat (but with a reſtrained 
e power) 


ſenate, conſiſted of ſeventy- one judges, anſwering to 
The great Moſes and the ſeventy elders mentioned Numb. xi. 
ſanhedrim. They were elected indifferently out of the chief prieſts, 
ſcribes, and elders of the people. Their qualifica- 

tions were piety and general learning, men of gravity, 2? 
and fathers of children, that they might be tender. 

Gazith, The place where they ſat was called Gazith, or coun- 
cil chamber, in the temple. Their way of fitting | 

was thus; the moſt conſiderable for wiſdom and re- 

putation was placed-uppermoſt in the middle, repre- 
Naſi. ſenting Moſes, and was called Naſi, prince or preſi- 
| dent. The next for worth fat at his right hand, and 
Abh BethDin. was called Abh Beth Din, father of the council, or 
Chacham. vice-preſident: On the left hand fat the Chacham, or ,. 
| wiſe man; and then the reſt of the Sanhedrim ſat part 
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three half-pence. (3 
three pence farthing. (4.) The mina, fix pounds ſix- 


halt. 
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power) on life and death. From theſe lower courts: 
appeals were made to the high court, from whence 
there was no appeal. 


The puniſhments of the Jews were of two ſorts, Puniſhments. 


capital, and not capital. The capital puniſhments Capital, four. 
were four; (1.) Lapidation, or ſtoning to death. Lapidation. 
( 2.) Uſtion, or burning; though the perſon burnt was Uſtion. 
always firſt ſtrangled. (3.) Decollation, or a behead- Decollation. 
ing of the perſon. (4.) Strangulation, a choaking a Strangulation. 
perſon by a ſtring tied about his neck. The other 


penalties were, (I.) [mpriſonment. (2.) Reſtitution. puniſhments 


3 (3.) Retaliation. (4.) Baniſhment to the cities of not capital. 


refuge, which were ſix, beſides the forty cities of Le- 


vites, which were alſo in ſome meaſure aſylums or 
2 ſanctuaries for felons to fly to for ſafety. 


Of Jewiſh money, there is, (.) The gerah ; in va- Of the Jewiſh 
lue five farthings. (2.) The bekah; one ſhilling, monies, | 
) The ſhekel ; two ſhillings and 


teen ſhillings and ren pence half-penny. (5.) Talent 


of ſilver; worth 342 pounds three ſhillings and nine 
2 pence. (6.) Talent of gold; worth 5475 pounds. 
= (7.) They had alſo a golden ſhekel, worth one pound 
= {1xteen ſhillings and ſix-pence. 


The Jewiſh dry meaſures were, (1.) Gachal, one Jewiſh dry 


= tenth of a pint. (2.) Cab, almoſt three pints. (3.) meaſures. 
Omer, about ive pints. (4.) Seah, one peck and one 

pint. (5.) Ephan, three pecks and three pints. (6.) 
Lethech, about four buſhels; and, (7.) The homer or 
Echoron, about 5 buſhels and a pint. 


The Jewiſh liquid meaſures were, (1.) Caph, a Jewiſh liquid 


Wicci above half pint. (2.) Log, three quarters of meaſures, 


a pint. (3.) Cab, about three pints. (4.) An hin, 
about one gallon and two pints. (5.) Seah, two 
allons four pints and an half. (6.) Bath or ephah, 


Wabout ſeven gallons and an half. (7.) Coron or 


homer, about ſeventy-five gallons, five pints and an 


The Jewiſh meaſures of length were, ( r.) The Jewiſh long 


palm, about three inches and an half. (2.) Span, meaſures. 


ear eleven inches. (3.) Cubit, one foot and ten 
inches nearly, (4.) Fathom, ſeven feet three inches 
angz an half. (5.) Ezekiel's reed, eleven feet, very 

1 WT os nearly. 


| Jewiſh months 
and years. 


Ab. (b.) Elul. (7.) Ethanim or Tizri. (8.) Bul 
or Marcheſuan. (g.) Chiſten. (10.) Tebeth. (11. ) 
Shebeth. (12.) Ader. And ſometimes a month was 
intercalated, called Ve-Ader. As the months ſtand 


Eccleſiaſtical 
and civil. 


Watches. 
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nearly. (6.) Meaſuring line, 145 feet and eleven 


inches. (7.) Stadium, 145 paces and four feet and 


an half, (8.) Sabbath day's journey, 729 paces and 


an half. (9.) A day's journey, thirty-three miles and 
172 paces. | | 

The Jewiſh months were, (1.) Abib or Niſan. 
(2.) Zif or Jair. (3.) Sivan. (4.) Thamuz. (5.) 


here, they make the Jews eccleſiaſtical year. But 
their civil year began on the ſeventh month, Tizri. 


The firſt month, Abib, anſwered to part of March and F 


part of April; and ſo on of the reſt. The firſt, fe- 


cond, third, and fourth watches of the night, began | 
at fix, nine, twelve, and three o'clock; from evening 


—— 


to morning reſpectively. 


Of 
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protection he afterwards broached his impoſture, and 


7 Of MAHOMETANISM, or the Lirz, 


RELIGION, and PoLIT Y of MAHOME 
and his Followers. 76 ng 


geniture, from Pher Koraiſh, the firſt founder of it. 


His father's name was Abdollah, and the name of his 
mother Amena. His birth was in the month of May, 
in the year of Chriſt 577. 


Though he was of fo noble a deſcent, yet in the be- 
ginning of his life he was in a very poor and deſpicable 
condition, For his father dying before: he was two 
years old, all the power and wealth of his family de- 


_ volved to his uncles, eſpecially to Abu Taleb, Who 


afterwards bore the chief ſway in Mecca, and by whoſe 
was ſupported againft all oppoſers. b 

He lived with his mother till he was eight years of 
age, when ſhe: dying, his grandfather took him; but 
he alſo dying in a year after, Mahomet was committed 


N MFAJHOMET (or, according to the true pro- 
IVI nunciation, Mohammed,) was born at Mecca, 
a city of Arabia; he was of the tribe of the 


Koraiſhites, which was reckoned the nobleſt in all that 
. country, and was deſcended, in a direct line of primo- 


1 


Mahomet's 
birth. 


Mean at the 
beginning. 


How he came 
tor iſe, 


to the care of his aforeſaid uncle Abu Taleb, who be- 


ing a very great merchant, brought his nephew up in 
the affairs of merchandiſe, and ſent him with his ca- 
mels to Syria. | 1 

But while he attended his uncle's factors in the pub - 
lic market- place at Boſtra, Mahametan authors ſay, 
that a learned monk there perceived a kind of luſtre 
ſhining upon his face, and from thence conjectured, 
and began to predict, that Mahomet ſhould be a pro- 


A fictitious 
prediction 
concerning 
him. 


phet: but this is a groſs fiction, he not being ac- 


quainted with that monk till many years after. 

He continued with his uncle till twenty-five years 
of age, when one of the chief men of the city dying, 
he left his ſtock, which was very conſiderable, to his 
widow Cadigha, who invited Mahomet to be her factor, 


E 2 | and 


He marries 
his wife 
Cadigha, and 


becomes great 


— 
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and married him in the twenty-eighth year of his age. 
By this means being equal in wealth to the greateſt 


man in the city, his ambition made him aſpire to the 
ſovereignty which his anceſtors had enjoyed, and of 


which.he himſelf had been only deprived by being left 
an orphan. ets > 

Follows mer- His trading into Egypt, Paleſtine, and Syria, made 
chandiſe. him well acquainted both with Chriſtians and * cb 3 
aAaund perceiving that each of them were divided into 
ſeveral ſects, he concluded nothing would be more 
likely to raiſe him a party, and aggrandize him; than 
the advancing of à new religion. 0 


Projects the 
ſcheme of a 


new religion. Mecca might be well diſpoſed, becauſe their traffic and 


frequent converſe with the Chriſtians had taken them 


very much off from their groſs idolatry, which they 


. had hitherto been addicted to: but at this time were. 
Zendiciſm, fallen from Heatheniſm into Zendiciſm, an error near 


what. Aa, kin to Sadduciſm among the Jews; as denying pro- ] 


vidence, the reſurrection, and a future ſtate. | 

He therefore betook himſelf to frame ſuch a religion 

He draws up às might beſt go down with them, and ſo drew up a 
a ſcheme of ſcheme of that impoſture he afterwards deluded them 
his impoſture. with, which being a medley of Judaiſm, the hereſies 
of the eaſtern Chriſtians, and the old Pagan rites of the 
Arabs, with an indulgence to all ſenſual delights, it did 
too well anfwer his deſign, in drawing men of all ſorts 


to the embracing of it. 
He previouſly | 
ain 22d {et up for a reformer, and take upon him the cha- 
racter of a prophet, (ſince he was known to lead an 
ill life) without ſome previous change; in the thirty- 


eighth year of his age he began to affect an eremeticat 
life, and withdrew every morning to a ſolitary cave 
t 


near the city, where he pretended to ſpend his time in 
faſting, prayer, and meditation: and there it is ſup- 


poſed he had his conſults with thoſe who helped him to 


frame his Alcoran. 


He declares His firſt attempt was to draw his wife into a belief | 


3 yr of his impoſture ; and in order to this, when he re- 
e ay fa turned at night from the cave, he uſed to tell her of 
attempts viſions that he had ſeen, and ſtrange voices which he 


7 25 had heard, in his retirement. But when ſhe rejected 


And for ſuch a change he ſudged the citizens of. | 


But that he might not immediately turn preacher 
leads an ere- againſt that idolatry which he had practiſed with others, | 


theſe 


Iſmael. Therefore, according to his own account, the 
Jews do not improperly call his pretended religion 
Iſmaeliſm. Fe | 
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theſe tories as his own vain fancies, or elſe deluſions _ 

of the devil, he farther pretended a converſe with the. 

angel Gabriel; which ſhe being as backward to believe 

as the other, he was obliged to ſuborn a fugitive monk 

(he kept then in his houſe) to practiſe with her, who 

accordingly did ſo, and at laſt he brought her to be 

. of the truth of all her huſband told her; and 

alſo that he really was called to the prophetic office; 

and thus ſhe became his firſt proſelyte in this impoſture. 
* Having thus lived retired two years, he had gained, Hepropagates 
as he thought, a ſufficient reputation of ſanctity for his his deluſions 
deſign, and in the fortieth year of his age, he began to privately. 
take on himſelf the title of the apoſtle of God, and 74 
began to propagate his deluſions, but privately for the 
firſt four years, and only among ſuch as he had moſt | 
confidence in. 5 

His firſt proſelyte was Cadigha his wife (as has been His firſt pro- 

ſaid) his ſecond was his ſlave Zayd Ebu Hareth, and ſelytes. 


the third his couſin Ali, ſon of his uncle Abu Taleb. 


He tempted his ſervant Zayd, by promiſing him his 

freedom, and upon his receiving his religion, he ac- 

cordingly manumiſed him. And from hence it became 

a law among the Mahometans ever ſince, to make their 

ſlaves. free, whenever they receive their religion. 

HBeſides theſe, he having proſelyted eight or nine Begins to pro- 
more of the principal men of the city, began openly to pagate his im- 
publiſh his impoſture to the people of Mecca, in the Poſture openly 
forty-fourth year of his age; and publickly declared 


himſelf to be a prophet ſent from God, to reduce them 
from the error of Paganifm, and to teach them the true 


religion. 


He faid, his religion was not a new one, but that old His crafty way 
one which God firſt gave to Adam; and when loſt in of inſinuating 
the corruption of the old world, reſtored it again by the ſame. 


revelation to Abraham, who taught it his ſon Iſmael 


their fore-father ; and that he, when he firſt planted 
_ himſelf in Arabia, inſtructed men in the fame religion 


which he had received from Abraham. But their 
poſterity afterwards corrupted it into idolatry, and 
therefore God had now ſent him to deſtroy this idolatry, 
and again to reftore the religion of their patriarch 


— 
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He pretended to receive all his revelations from the 
angel Gabriel, and that he was ſent on purpoſe from 
God to deliver them unto him. And whereas he was 
ſubject to the falling-ſickneſs, whenever the fit was 
upon him, he ſaid it was a trance, and that then the 
ſaid angel Gabriel was come from God, with ſome new 
revelations to him, the ſplendor of whoſe appearance he 


could not bear, and ſo was the cauſe of thoſe trances. 


The main arguments, by which he deluded men into 
his impaſture, were his promiſes and threats, as beit 

thoſe which eaſieſt work on the affections of the vulgar. 
His promiſes were chiefly of a ſenſual paradiſe, which 
he ſo cunningly framed as to make it conſiſt and abound 


with all thoſe pleaſures and delights which were. moſt 


deſireable, and beſt ſuited the guſt of the Arabians ; 
ſuch as women ever young and moſt beautiful; pleaſant 


rivers and ſtreams of water, cooling drinks, ſhaded 


gardens, delicious fruits, with an eternal enjoyment of 
all other pleaſures that enamour and tranſport the ſenſes. 
And with the ſame kind of ſubtlety he formed the no- 
tion of hell, conſiſting of ſuch puniſhments as appeared 
to them moſt afflicting and grievous to be borne; and 
which he threatened to all who would not believe in 
him. And ſuch torments were, drinking nothing but 
boiling and ſtinking water; breathing nothing but 
exceeding hot and ſcorching air; dwelling for ever in 
continual fire, and ſurrounded with black, hot and ſalt 
ſmoak, as with a coverlid; that they ſhould eat nothing 
but briars and thorns, and the fruit of the tree Zacon, 
which ſhould be. in their bellies like burning pitch, 
and ſuch like things. Now ſuch an heaven or hell, as 
is here deſcribed, cauld not fail of alluring and terrifying 
an ignorant, fenſual people, living in the hot or torrid 
Zone, „„ 3 
To theſe motives he added (that nothing might be 
wanting) the threats of grievous puniſhments and 
judgments in this life, as well as in the future, if they 


would not hearken to him: and to this end ſet forth to | 
them on all occaſions, what terrible deſtructions had 


fallen upon the heads of ſuch as would not be inſtructed 
by the prophets ſent before : how the old world was 


deluged, Sodom deſtroyed by fire, the Egyptians 


plagued and drowned, for contempt and diſobedience 


to Noah, Lot and Moſes : and how Ad and Thamod, | 
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reply was, that their predeceſſors had contemned the 


and ſeveral others too ridiculous for Mahomet himſelf, | 
or his doctors to own; who renounce them all, and Inſtead of mi- 


— 
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two ancient tribes of the Arabians, . he on purpoſe 
feigned) were totally extirpated for the ſame reaſon. * 
But that which gravelled him moſt was, that his He is gravel- 
oppoſers demanded to ſee a miracle from him: for, led with the 
ſaid they, Moſes, Jeſus, and the other prophets, by objection of 
your own confeſſion, worked miracles to prove their his — 
miſſion from God; and therefore if thou art a prophet, dee, _ 
and greater than they, as thou boaſteſt thyſelf to be, _ 

do thou work the like. miracles to manifeſt it to us: 

raiſe the dead, cauſe the dumb to ſpeak, the deaf to 

hear, &c. This objection he endeavoured to aniwer 

or to evade divers 'ways; but his moſt conſiderable 


miracles of Saleh, and the other prophets, and that for 
this reaſon God would work no more among them. 
But none of his reaſons being ſatisfactory, many of 


his followers departed from him. And therefore finding He retiring to 
his ſophiſtry too weak, he retiring to Medina, another Medina, takes 
city of Arabia, took the ſword in hand, and having the ſword, 
gotten an army to back his cauſe, began to ſing an- my he fays 
other note. For then he pretended, that ſince God _ 8 
had ſent Moſes and Jeſus with miracles, and yet men es 
would not be obedient to their word, he had now ſent | 
him, in the laſt place, without miracles, to force them 
by the power of the ſword to do his will. And pur- 
ſuant thereto he forbad his diſciples to enter into any 
farther diſputes about his religion, commanded them to 
deſtroy all who oppoſed it, promiſed them great re- 
wards for it in heaven, and that thoſe who died in the 
cauſe ſhould have a crown of martyrdom. uk : 

However, tis not to be denied but there are legen- Falſe miracles 
daries which aſcribe abundance of miracles to him : aſcr ibed to 
as (I.) That he did cleave the moon in two. (2.) him. 

hat trees went forth to meet him. (3.) That water 
flowed from between his fingers. (4.) That the ſtones 
ſaluted him. (5.) That he fed a great company with 
a little food. (.) That a beam groaned at him. 
(7.) That a camel complained to him. (8.) That a 
ſhoulder of mutton told him of its being poiſoned ; 


acknowledge that he did not work any miracles ; but racles he al- 
alledge, that the eloquence of the Alcoran, and the ledges the — 


excellency of its doctrine, is inſtead of all miracles, oran. 
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The accom- 
lices of the 
impoſtor in 


Alcoran. 


Mahomet as before ſaid. For the heatheniſh rites of 


The Mefra, or 
his night jour - 
ney to heaven. 


On the Albo- 
rak. 


Gabriel the 
angel ſent to 
conduct him. 


He bribes the 
Alborak to 
ſtand ſtill, 
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ines it was compoſed by a man who could neither 


write nor read, | 
But in anſwer to this, the Chriſtian doors (though 
they grant the Alcoran is the ſtandard of Arabic elo- 


 contriving the quence and 2 of language, yet) prove that 


Abdia Ben Salon, a Perſian Jew, was the chief aſſiſtant 
to Mahomet in compoſing the Alcoran; for having 
been a rabbi himſelf, he very well underſtood the 


Jewiſh religion and learning, and wrote all his pre- 


tended revelations for him for the ten firſt years, and 
therefore no doubt he was a principal contriver in the 
forging of them. He was likewiſe aſſiſted by a Chriſti- 
an monk, one Sergius, (in Arabic, Bahira) a Neſtorian, 
in what relates to Chriſtianity ; who. being excommu- 
nicated and expelled his monaſtery for a great crime, 
for ſhame retired to Mecca, and was entertained by 


the Arabs, Mahomet underſtood them well enough 


himſelf: but the ſtory of his teaching a bull to bring 


him the Alcoran on his horns, and breeding pigeons to 
come to his ears to make them believe it was the Holy 
Ghoſt, the Chriſtian doctors now reject as fabulous. 
In the twelfth year of his pretended miſſion is placed 
the Meſra, that is, his famous night-journey from 
Mecca to Jeruſalem, and from thence to heaven ; which 
was thus. At night being in bed with his wife Ageſha, 
he heard a knocking at his door ; whereon ariſing, he 
found there the angel Gabriel with ſeventy pair of 
wings expanded, whiter than ſnow, and clearer than 
cryſtal, and the beaſt Alborak ſtanding by him, on 
which they ſay the prophets uſed to be carried from 
_ to place, upon the execution of any divine com- 
mand. Eau 
Mahomet deſcribes this beaſt Alborak as white as 


milk, of a mixt nature and ſize, between an aſs and a 
mule, and as ſwift as lightning, from whence it hath 


i name. |. | 5 
Gabriel with a pleaſant countenance in the name of 


| God ſalutes Mahomet at the door, and tells him he was 


ſent to bring him to God into heaven, where he ſhould 
ſee ſtrange myſteries, not lawful to be ſeen by any 
other, and bid him mount the Alborak. But the beaſt 
being wanton and ſkittiſh with idleneſs, (having reſted 
from the time of Chriſt till now) would not ſtand ſtill 
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for Mahomet to ſtride him, till he had firſt ſoothed him 

2 by promiſing him a place in paradiſe : but by this 
means quietly mounting, the angel Gabriel leading the 
way with the bridle in his hand, he was conveyed from 
Mlecca to Jeruſalem in an inſtant of time. 


On his arrival all the departed prophets and ſaints 
appeared at the gate of the temple and ſaluted him, 
and attending him into the chief aratory, deſired him 


to pray for them, and then departed : whereupon, go- 


57 


His arrival at 
Jeruſalem. 


ing out of the temple, they found a ladder of light 


ready fixed for them, which they aſcended, leaving the 
Alborak there tied to a rock till their return. 
On their arrival at the firſt heaven, upon Gabriel's 


knocking at the gate, and informing the parter who 
was there, the gates, of prodigious largeneſs, imme- 
| diately opened. This firſt heaven, he ſays, was all of 


pure ſilver, and that the ſtars hung from it by chains of 
gold, each being as big as mount Noho near Mecca, 


| Alfo that here he ſaw a decrepid old man, who proved 


to be our firſt father Adam, who ſaluting him, gave 
God thanks for fo great a ſon, and then commended 
himſelf to his prayers. 8 

He tells us alſo he here ſaw a multitude of angels in 
of all ſorts; and among the latter he ſaw a cock, white 
as ſnow, of ſo prodigious a bigneſs, that his feet ſtand- 
ing on the firſt heaven, his head reached up to the 


ſecond, which was at the diſtance of five hundred 


years journey. Others ſay his head reached through 
all the ſeven heavens as far as the throne of God, which 


is above ſeven times higher, F 49 1 1 
This cock, ſay they, hath his wings all over decked 


They arrive at 
the firſt hea- 
ven ; what he 
ſaw there. 


His deſcrip, 


all manner of ſhapes, viz. of men, beaſts, and birds tion of a won- 


derful cock. 


Farther de. 


with carbuncles and pearls, and extended eaſt and weſt ſcribed. 


at a diſtance anſwerable to his height: that he is the 


chief angel of the coeks; and that every, morning God 


ſinging an hymn, this cock conſtantly joined him by 
crowing, which is: ſa loud, that all (except men and 
fairies.) hear it in heaven and in earth, and then all 


other cocks which are in heaven and earth crow alſo. 


The Mahometans ſay, the voice of one conſtantly 
reading in the Alcoran, of him who early each morn- 


ing prays for pardon of ſins, and the voice of this cock, 


are three voices which God always hears. All this 


ſtuff about the cock aroſe from the fables of the Talmud. 


From 
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They arrive at From the firſt heaven the impoſtor tells us he aſcended ö 


the ſecond 
heaven; and 
what they ſaw 


— 


They arrive at 
the third 
heaven; and 
what they ſaw 


They arrive at 


the fourth 
heaven; what 
they ſaw 
there. 


They aſcend 


to the fifth 
heaven. * 


To the fixth 


heaven. 


To the ſeventh 
heaven; and 
what they ſaw 
there. 
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to the ſecond at the diſtance of five hundred years 


the ſeven above the other.) This heaven he ſays was 
of pure gold; here he ſaw Noah, who congratulated 


him, and recommended himſelf to his prayers, Here J | 
alſo he ſays he ſaw twice as many angels as befors, | 


and among them one who ſtanding on the ſecond, his 
head reached to the third heaven. | TE 

From thence he aſcended to the third heaven, made 
of precious ſtones, where at the entrance he met 
Abraham, who defired the favour of his prayers. And 
here he ſaw many more angels than the former, and 
one of ſo prodigious a ſize, that the diſtance between 
his two eyes was ſeventy thouſand days journey (ac- 
cording to our rate of travelling.) This the angel 
Gabriel told him was the angel of death; for before 
him was a large table, wherein he wrote the names of 
perſons that are to be born, computes the days of their 
life, which-when they have compleated he blots them 
out, and then thoſe perſons die. 

From hence he aſcended up to the fourth heaven, 
which was all of emerald ; where at the entrance he 
met Joſeph the fon of Jacob, who deſired a ſhare in bis 
prayers alſo, Here were ſtill more angels than in the 


preceding heaven, one of which alſo reached from this 


to the fifth heaven, who was continyally weeping and 
lamenting, which Gabriel told him was for the {ins of 
men, and their deſtruction conſequent thereupon. 
From hence he aſcended up to the fifth heaven, 
which was made of adamant, where he found Moſes, 
who recommended himſelf to his prayers, and there 
alſo ſaw a much greater number of angels than in the 


former heaven. 


From hence he aſcended to the fixth heaven, which 
was of carbuncle, where he met with John the Baptiſt, 
who committed himſelf to his prayers alſo. Here like- 
wiſe were more angels than in the former heaven. 


From hence he aſcended to the ſeventh heaven, which 


was all made of divine light; and here he found Jeſus 
Chriſt, to whom (now) Mahomet recommends him- 
ſelf, and deſired Chriſt to pray for him. By this he 
acknowledged Chriſt to be the greater, to fatter and 
pleaſe the Chriſtians. Here he ſaid he found a much 

| | a greater 


22 
1 
28 


journey above it, (which was the diſtance of each of | 


e | greater number of angels than in all the other heavens 


; having ſeventy thouſand heads, and in every head ſo 


prophets This is the Mahometan creed, and which 


his back, and he could not bear it: 1 rè k Wn: 


* 
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together; among which was one extraordinary angel 


many tongues, and eyery tongue uttering ſo many 
diſtinct voices at once, with which he continued day 
and night inceſſantly praiſing God. 5 

The angel Gabriel having brought him thus far, The angel 
told him, that it was not permitted him to go any Gabriel leaves 
farther, and therefore directed him to aſcend up the him, and he 
reſt of the way to the throne of God by himſelf; aſcends to the 
which he performed with difficulty, paſſing through throne of God 
waters and ſnow, &c. till he came where he heard a by himſelf. 
voice ſaying to him, O Mahomet, ſalute thy Creator; 
from whence aſcending higher, he came to a place of 
a vaſt extenſion of light, of ſuch brightneſs as could 
not be endured, and this was the © habitation of the The abode of 
Almighty, where his throne was placed; on the right Gd. 
ſide of which he ſays there were written theſe Arabic | | 
words, „La ellah elallah Mohammed Reſul .ollah,” 

j. e. There is no God but God, and Mahomet is his 
e ſays was written on all the gates of the ſeven heavens. 

But approaching the preſence of God within two Heis admitted 
bow-ſhots he ſays, he ſaw him fitting on his throne, to approach 
with a covering of ſeventy thouſand veils before his and converſe 
face: that God put forth his hand, as a token of his with God. 
favour, and laid it upon him, which was of that ex- 
ceeding coldneſs, that it pierced the very marrow of 


God converſed familiarly with him, revealed to him a 

great many hidden myſteries, and made him underſtand 

his whole law; and gave him many things in charge 

concerning his inſtructing men in the knowledge of it; 

and in concluſion gave him ſeveral privileges above the | 
reſt of mankind, And then being diſmiſſed, he re- He is diſmiſ- 
turned to the angel Gabriel, who re- conducted him ſed, and re- 
through all the ſeven heavens, and ſat him on the Al- conducted to 
borak, which he left tyed at Jeruſalem, and from Mecca. 
thence, with the bridle in his hand, conducted him to 

Mecca; and all this in the ſpace of one tenth part of 

a night, 1 | 

| His relating this extravagant and ridiculous fiction The relation 
the next morning, expoſed him to great deriſion and hereof expoſes 


contempt; and many of his diſciples, aſhamed of him him to con- 
: KS YL , . 5 . X Pl 7 8 7 Fi tempt. 


9 
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jargon, ſtolen from talmudical fables. 


He is inform- 
ed of it, and 
flies to Me 

J moſque for the exerciſe of his new religion: and or- 
dered all computations of time to be made hencefor- 


in Arabic) ſignifies, the flight. It commences from 
T7 — uly the 16th, A. P. 622. | 

The impoſtor * T 
propagates his 
religion with 


the Hegira, c 


he impoſtor having now obtained a town at his 
command, where to arm his party, and head thera 


and fight for it: and henceforth forbids all manner of 
diſputing about his religon; and makes it no leſs than 
death for any one to contradict and oppoſe what he 


* not embrace hes . 
But having, by the fortune of war, got footing again 
e os at Mecca, 5 perceiving that his 1 Jeber⸗ ſtiſl bore 
SH * chief 2 ſuperſtitious veneration for the temple there, he 
place of his thought it his intereſt to preſerve their temple in its 
worſhip. former honour of being the chief place of worſhip, and 
therefore ordered his diſciples to pray with their faces 
| towards Mecca, and ordained the temple there the 
chief place of worſhip, to which they were ſtill to per- 
form their pilgrimages, as in former times. And to 
magnify the temple, and give greater honour and re- 
3 thereto, the impoſtor told them it was firſt 
uilt in heaven for the angels to worſhip in; that there 
Adam worſhipped while in paradiſe, (which they ſay is 
in heaven,) but being caſt down from thence, he 
prayed God that he might have ſuch a temple in earth 


He recoverin 


as an abominable liar, left him in indignation. And 
many more had done ſo, had not Abu Beker, a partner 
in the cheat, put a ſtop to the defection, by his avouch- | 
ing and pretending to believe the truth of all Mahomet's 


They of Mec- he impoſture being conſtantly attended with con- 
ca conſpire to tentions, inſurrections, and male- practices, which it 
cut him off. occaſioned in Mecca, and other cities of Arabia, the 1 
| chiefs of Mecca reſolved at laſt to ſtrike at the root, 
and prevent the further ſpreading of the miſchief by 
cutting him off, who was the author of it. But he 
having timely notice thereof, fled ſecretly by night with ? 
all that would follow him to Medina, another great 
city of Arabia; where he ſettled himſelf, and built | 


wards from his ſaid flight; which therefore was the 
The zra of beginning of the Mahometan ra, called Hegira, which | 


with ſecurity ; after preaching up his impcſture for | 
* thirteen years, reſolved now to take the ſword in hang 


taught; commanding all to be ſlain with the fword that 
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as that was in heaven; and that thereupon God ſent 
2 down the ſimilitude of that temple in curtains of light, 


and pitched it at Mecca, where it now ſtands, which 
is, ſay they, exactly under the original in heaven; 
with much more of the like fabulous ſtuff, ... 

In the ſeyenth year of the Hegira, 1. e. after his 


, flight, he led up his army againſt Chaibar, an Arabian 


city, and entering the town, took up his quarters in 


ö the houſe of one Horeth, a principal inhabitant, whoſe 


daughter Zamath dreſſing a ſhoulder of mutton for his 
ſupper, poiſoned it: for ſhe ſaid ſhe would make a 
trial whether he were a prophet or no: if he were a 
prophet, he could certainly tell, faid ſhe, that the meat. 


Was poiſoned, and ſo would receive no harm from it: 


if he were not a prophet, ſhe thought ſhe ſhould do 
the world great ſervice in ridding it of ſo cruel a tyrant, 
as ſhe ſaid. Now ſome ſay, the ſhoulder of mutton 
ſpoke to him, and told him it was poiſoned. But alas! 
it ſeems it was too late to do him any good; for Baſher, 
one of his company, eating greedily of it, fell down 
dead in the place; and though Mahomet had not im- 
mediately the ſame fate, becauſe not liking the taſte, 
he ſpit out again what he had taken into his mouth, yet 
he let down enough to do his buſineſs, for he was never 
well after this ſupper, and at three years end died of it 
in the city of Medina; he died on his birth-day, being 
juſt ſixty-three years old, in their computation, which 
makes only ſixty-one of our years. He was buried in 
the earth, and not ſuſpended in an iron coffin, by 
means of loaditones, in the air, as has been fabulouſly 


reported. - : 3 
The Alcoran, or rather (as it ſhould be called) the 
Coran, is the name of that book which contains the 
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He is poĩſon d 
at Chaibar, 
and dies in 
three years 
after. 


His age and 
burial. 


An account of 
the Alcoran, 
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Some of the 
principal doc- 
trines and te- 
nets of the 

Mahometans. 


Of Manometanism. = 


Chriſtian to touch, and even for a Muſſulman himſelf, 


(for ſo they call their pretended true believers) if he | 


touch it with unwaſhed' hands. They pretend God 
fent it to the prophet Mahomet by the angel Gabriel 
writ on parchment made of the ſkin of the ram which 
Abraham offered in ſacrifice inſtead of his ſon Iſaac; 
with abundance of other ſuperſtitious and impious 
trumpery concerning it, not worth rehearſing. 

The chief principles of Mahometaniſm are as fol- 
low; (T.) They believe that God is but one, as well 


in perſon as eſſence. (z.) That Mahomet is his pro- 


phet. (3.) That angels are God's miniſters, which 
execute his commands; of whom the angel Gabriel is 
chief. (4.) They hold fate and abſolute predeſtination, 
which makes them fight undauntedly. (5.) They hold 
an heaven and hell, with ſuch rewards and puniſhments 
as have been juſt now deſcribed. (6.) They uſe cir- 
cumciſion, which they had from the Jews. (7.) Their 
religion is to be propagated by the power of the ſword 
only, for which reaſon their Imans, or prieſts, preach 
with a drawn ſword in their hands. (8.) That the 
Muſfulmans who kill unbelievers, thereby merit para- 
diſe. (q.) Mahomet forbad drinking wine, games of 
chance, &c. leſt his followers ſhould thereby quarrel, 
fall together by the cars, and expoſe his religion to 
hazard. (10.) He allowed both the Old and New 
Teſtament, and cites many paſſages from each to prove 
and juſtify his pretended apoſtleſhip. (i1.) They hold 
many things by oral tradition, which they pretend 
Mahomet received from the mouth of God in the night 
journey before related. (12.) The Muſſulmans are 
allowed not only a plurality of wives, but to keep as 
many women ſlaves for their luſt as they can afford to 
buy, and the children of the latter are as legitimate as 
thoſe of the former: the old letcher, Mahomet him- 
felf, having had fifteen or twenty wives for his own 
ſhare. (13.) Mahomet forbid adultery to his followers, 
yet himſelf took the wife of his ſervant Zayd. (14.) If 
two places of the Coran diſagree or be contradictory, 
they revoke one of them, or diſannul it. (15.) They 
hold the immortality of the ſoul. (16.) That the pu- 


niſnments of the wicked are not eternal. (17.) That 


the very devils themſelves ſhall at laſt be converted by 
the power of the Coran, Theſe, with innumerable 
| ne: Es e 
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other filly, falſe, and ridiculous tenets and traditions, 
make the monſtrous bulk of Mahometan doctrines, 


which tis amazing to think how even ſuperſtition itſelf 


63 


could ſwallow. A religion beſpeaking only an illiterate- 


barbarian, who could neither write nor read, for its 
author; fabulous Jews, idolatrous Pagans, and hereti- 
cal popiſh Chriſtians for its votaries ; and the ford and 


2? deſtruction for the means of its propagation. 


The notes and characters inſeparable from an im- 


The notes ot 


poſture are reckoned by a learned man as follow (I.) marks of an 


reſt. (2.) That it can have none but wicked men for 
its authors. (3.) That both theſe muſt neceſſarily 
appear in the very contexture of the impoſture itſelf. 


(4.) That it can never be ſo framed, but that it will 
cContain ſome palpable falſities, which will diſcover the 
falſity of all the reſt. (5.) That where- ever it is firſt 


propagated, it muſt be done by craft and fraud. (6.) 
That when entruſted with many conſpirators, it can 


never be long concealed. And, (7.) That it can never 


de eſtabliſned without force and violence. 


Now that all theſe muſt belong to every impoſture, 


and all particularly did ſo to Mahometaniſm ; and that 
none of them can be charged upon Chriſtianity, the 
afpreſaid learned dean hath largely proved in his letter 
to the deiſts of the preſent age. 


Of 


Phat it muſt always have for its end ſome carnal inte- impoſture 


from dean 
Prideaux. 
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Of PAGANI SN, or the DiviniT1Es of 
the HeaTHEN, and the Worſhip paid to 
them. | 5 | ” 


A LTHOUGH the great and awful Creator of 
all things had moſt legibly imprinted the cha- 
rater of Deity on all the wonderful works of 


his hands; and that thereby the inviſible things of him 


from the creation of the world are clearly ſeen, na, 
underſtood by the things that are made, viz. his etern 

power and godhead or deity; and in ſo clear a manner, 
that they who acknowledged it not muſt needs be with- 
out excuſe ; yet that when men thus infailibly knew 
God, they neither glorified him as God, nor were 
thankful to him for his conſtant bleſſings, but inſtead 
of this became brutiſhly ſupine and vain in their ima-, 
ginations, and their hearts, through fuch wretched 
folly, were envelop'd in ignorance, and darkened like 
the earth eclipſed from the ſplendour of the ſun ; and 
fo perverſe, that they ſeemed eyen not to like to retain 
God in their knowledge: I fay, that then God did, 
judicially give them up to a reprobate mind ; in conſe- 
quence of which they ſoon changed the glory of the 
uncorruptible God into an image of corruptible man, 
and of birds and four-footed beaſts, and reptiles; and 
thus changing the true worſhip of God into lying and 
diabolical deluſions, they worſhipped and ſerved the 
creature more than the Creator, who is over all, God, 
bleiled for ever, amen. And this is the true original 


of all that groſs darkneſs and idolatrous ſuperſtition 


which had overwhelmed the world, and introduced 
ſuch a numberleis variety of falſe and fabulous deities 
in the beginning. a 
The religion (or rather the impiety) of the Pagans 
or Heathen nations, is properly called polytheiſm, or 
the acknowledgiag a plurality of Gods; for their num 
ber was almoſt :nfaite; It is alſo called idolatry, be- 


cauſe they worſhipped their divinities by various repre- 


Tis 


ſentations, called idols or images. 


the firſt idol, *tis evident the Babylonians and Aſſyrians 


worſhip of the true God to idolatry and polytheiſm; 


07 AG AN TS M =— 
*Tis generally agreed; that Ninus, the firſt Afyrian Ninus, the 


monarch, was the firſt contriver and aſſertor of falſe firſt author of 
gods; Who, to, render the name and memory of his mp 


father Belus or Nimrod immortal, procured a ſtatue of 
him to be curiouſly made, and paid divine honour and 


reverence, thereto, and commanded the Babylonians, 


his ſubjects, to do the ſame :, and to induce them the 


eaſier; he made it a ſanctuary for the guilty and mi 
ſerable to fly to, and be ſafe. 
This ſtatue, or idol of Ninus, which repreſented his The firſt falſe 


father Belus, was in time called Bel, and aftetwards deity; Bel, or 


Baal: and this being a general name for lords and Baal, or Ju- 


rulers, it imports among the heathen the ſame as the piter. 


ſacred names of 23 chovah and Adonai in the alen 


„ 


If then Ninus was the fiſt "dolater; £0) "ch or 92 Babylonians 
and Aſſyrians 


the firſt idola - 


were the firlt people and nation who fell off from the = 


from whence the dire contagion ſoon ſpread over the 
neighbouring nations, and totally infected the Phænie 
cians, Egyptians, Ethiopians, Syrians, Perſians, Gre- 
cians, Indians, &. far and. near, ,who have ever ſince 


been prone and frenuoufly addicted to theſe kinds of eat 


ſuperſtitions, ,, , | ' 
The nations of the world having = loſt the Lo Every thing 
ledge of the true God, and abandoned . themſelves to in time be- 
follow the uncertain conduct of their confounded rea- came deifed, 
ſon, and the wild vagaries of minds and judgmenis 

judicially blinded, they quickly ſhewed their depraved 

natures in the ridiculous and ſenſeleſs choice they made 

of their gods and divinities; and the ſtrange. de iciency 

of their reaſon in the confuſed and endleſs variety of 

them: there being nothing in the heavens. or the earth, 

whether good or bad, that men could ſee or be N 

of, but that ſome people or another had ſurely deified.it, 

| But to be more. particular, the ſpecies of idolatry The ſeveral 
may be_ reckoned as follow, (I.) The worthip. of ſpecies of 
angels, and ſpirits, or pure and abſtracted intelligences, idolatry. 


| whom they made to 9 l kingdoms and people, Firſt ſpecies. 


- and 
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T hird ſpecies. 


Fourth ſpecies 


Fiſch ſpecies. 
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and in ſcripture they are called Elohim or gods, ſtrange 
gods, other gods, the gods of the heathen, &c. of 


which ſee Exod. xvill. 11. xxii. 19. 2 Kings xvii. 7. 


Second ſpecies (2.) The worſhip of the heavenly bodies, the ſun, 


moon, and ftars ; this in ſcripture is called worſhipping 
the hoſt of heaven; they imagining great virtue and 
benign influences to be derived from them to the earth 
and all things on it. (3.) The worſhip of idols or 
images of various forms and ſhapes, as of men, beaſts, 
birds, fiſhes, '&c. and this of all others is moſt univer- 
ſal, and what is moſt properly called idolatry. (4.) 
The worſhip of animals themfelves : as liofis, horſes, 
oxen, ſheep, ſwine, goats, dogs, cats, mice, ſpiders, 
&c. amongſt beaſts: the eagle, ibis, phœnix, hawks, 
&c. among birds; and the whale and other fiſhes; 
with the ſerpents of all kinds; and ſhell-animals ; as 
may be ſeen in hiſtory. (5. ) The worſhip of inani- 


mate things; as fire, water, air, the winds, the earth; 


Sixth ſpecies. 


Seventh 


ſpecies. 


alſo all kinds of plants and "Hecbs, ſtones, &c. (6.) 
They alſo worſhipped things Which were not fub- 
ſtances, but mere modes and accidefits of things; as 
life, death, paflions of love, fear, envy, anger, &c. 
Diſeaſes, ' as the fever; alſo health, 'honour, &. The 
vittues, a5 virtue, faith, hope, juſtice, piety, mercy, 
chaſtity, &c. Alſo truth, the mind, peace, money, 
mirth+; yea impudence, calutnny, fraud, fury, difcord, 
fame, fortune, ſilence, &c. were all eſteemed deities, 
and had temples built for their worſhip. (7.) Another 
kind of idolatry is the paying divine honours to kings, 
heroes, &c. who have fought battles ſucceſsfully, and 


done many great exploits; ſuppoſing ſuch great perſons 


Eighth ſpecies 


Have ſomewhat in them more than human; therefore 
make their images, and bow down to them as demi- 
gods. Thus the emperors of Perſia, India, and China, 
are worſhipped at this day. (8.) The laſt, and moſt 
ſtrange kind of idolatry, is the worſhipping of devils, 
and evil ſpirits, which are called Caco-dzmons; for 
they ſay, God is good and will not hurt them, there- 
fore they need not pray to him on that account; but, 
ſay they, the devil and wicked fpirits in the air, as 
they are inclined, and have a power to do miſchief, ſo 
they undoubtedly will, if they do not honour them 


with their prayers and ſacrifices, not to do it. And 
ſüuch diabolical adorations are very frequent at this day 


in the Indies and other parts of the heathen world. 11 
| | 4 
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The moſt convenient diviſion of the gods and god- The Heathen 


deſſes of the heathen is according to their ſeveral tle- deities ranged 


grees of dignity and ſuperiority allowed them; of into proper 


which we have the following claſſes. (T.) The ce- claſk 
leſtial gods and goddefles. (2.) The terreſtrial deities, 


(3.) The marine and river gods. (4.) The infernal 
gods. (5.) The ſubordinate and miſcellaneous deities. 


| {6.) The adfcrititious gods, demi-gods, and heroes. 
17.) Modal deities. Of which a few things in order. 


Tbe celeſtial or ſuperior gods are theſe five, viz. The ce 


leſtial 


Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, Mercury, and Bacchus. The gods and god- 


celeſtial goddeſſes are theſe five, viz. J uno, Minerva deſſes. 


or Pallas, Venus, Latona, and Aurora. : 


Jupiter, the moſt high of all the Heathen divinities, Jupiter. 


is ſaid to be the ſon of Saturn and Ops; was born at 


the ſame birth with his wife Juno, and educated in 


mount Ida in Crete, becauſe his father Saturn ſought 
to devour him: but being grown, he depaſed and ba- 
niſhed his father, and divided the kingdom of the world 
between himſelf and his brethren Pluto and Neptune. 
The juriſdiction of the ſea he gave to Neptune; Pluto 
was ſent to rule in hell; but reſerved to [himſelf the 
ſovereignty of heaven and earth. He was eſteemed 
the moſt ;beneficent deity, and was therefore called the 
father of the gods and men. He overcame the giants 
and the Titans in battle; with other great exploits 
recorded of him. He cammitted abundance of inceſt, 
adultery, and lewdneſs of all kinds, in various ſhapes. 
(A fine character of a god) Almoſt every nation chad 
its Jupiter: Varro reckoned three hundred Jupiters, as 
a part of the thirty thouſand gods owned by the Hea- 


then. In the Fantheon he firs upen a throne of ivony 


and gold, under a rich cangopy, With a beard, holdin 


thunderbolts in his right⸗hand, and a ſcepter of preis 


in his left, with an eagle on the top; is inveſted 
an embraidered cloak, and golden ſhoes. 


Apollo was the next ꝓrineipal deity of the-fickt rank; Apallaz 


he was the ſon of Jupiter and Fatona; born in the 
iſland Delos, and at the ſame birth wich Diana. #He 
was the God whom they made to preſide aver muſic, 


phyſic, poetry, and prophecy, or divination, as alſo 
the chace. He was always repreſented as a young am 


beardleſs pouth. He killed the ſerpent Python, and 
afterwards the Cyclops 2 flaad Marſyas the fidler 
: in : | 


alive 
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alive for challenging him at muſic; with Neptune's 


help he built the walls of Troy for king Laomedon: 


being degraded, he kept Admetus the king of Theſ- 


ſaly's cattle. He turned Daphne, whom he loved, into 
a laurel ; and his boy Hyacinth into a violet. He had 
a famous temple and oracle at Delphos. He was alſo 
called Phoebus, Sol, Horus, &c. His image was a 
graceful and comely youth, with long hair, a laurel- 


crown, garments embroidered with gold, holding. a 


. dow and arrow in one hand, and an harp in the other. 
Mars. + © Mars is the next celeſtial divinity with the Heathen; 
| ſon of Jupiter and Juno, or, as Ovid ſays, of Juno 
alone; who. conceived him- at the ſmell of- a flower, 

 ſhewed her by the goddeſs Flora. He was reputed the 

god of war and armies, as his ſiſter Bellona was the 

ee thereof. He lay with Venus, the wife of 

ulcan, who at laſt contrived to catch them together 

in an iron net, as he accordingly did, and thus ex- 

poſed them naked to the laughter and diverſion of the 

gods. He was repreſented riding in an high chariot, 

drawn by two furious horſes called Fear and Terror, 

driven by his ſiſter Bellona; he was covered with ar- 

mour, and holds a ſpear in one hand, and brandiſhes 

a ſword in the other, as though he breathed fire and 

death, and threatened every body with ruin and de- 

. ſtruction. „„ e es 
Mercury, , Mercury was the ſon of Jupiter and Maia; he was 
reputed the god of eloquence and merchandiſe; he was 

Iſuppoſed the meſſenger and interpreter of the gods; 

and therefore he had wings on his head and heels; and 


a caduceus in his hand, which is a rod with two ſer- 


pents twiſted round it, in token of peace and amity. 
He was alſo looked upon as the god of thieves, and the 
arbiter of peace. He guarded the ways and conducted 


the deceaſed ſouls to hell. The Egyptians called him 
Anubis. The inventions of the lute, the harp, the 


exerciſe of wreſtling, &c. are aſcribed to him. And 
tis probably thought the famous Triſmegiſtus in an- 


. cient times was the original of this deity. ey 
Bacchus, Bacchus was the god they moſt. delighted in, though 
he was their greateſt ſhame. He was the ſon of Ju- 
piter by Semele; he was looked upon as the god of 
wine and drunkenneſs, and revelling. He was crowned 
with ivy and vine-leaves, held a javelin encircled 8 
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the ſame; rode on a chariot drawn ſometimes by lions. 


and tigers, ſometimes by lynxes and panthers ; pre- 
ceded by a drunken band of ſatyrs, demons, nymphs,” 


&c. Silenus, his foſter- father, often comes after him, 
fitting on an aſs that bends under his burthen. He 


was repreſented naked, with a. red face, Iaſcivious 
looks, in an effeminate poſture, a or with luxury, 


and overcome with wine. - 


Of the celeſtial goddeſſes, Juno i is allowed the pre- 
eminence. She was daughter of Saturn and Ops or 
Cybele; and ſiſter and wife to Jupiter. She was 
eſteemed the goddeſs of kingdoms and riches, and 
known by a great diverſity of names; and as moſt 
other gods were referred to Jupiter, ſo almoſt all other 


goddeſſes were incorporated in the perſon of Juno. 


She was repreſented as a majeſtical beautiful woman, 


riding in a golden chariot, drawn by peacocks, wear- 


ing a ſcepter in her hand, and a crown on her head ſet 


about with roſes and liflies, and eneircled around with 
fair iris or the rainbow. She was alſo judged to preſide 
over matrimony, child-bearing, births, and was the 
guardian angel of women ; and therefore had many 
temples and altars erected in honour of her. 

Minerva or Pallas, was (as tis ſaid) born of Jupi- 


ter's brain without a mother; ſhe was the goddeſs of 


Juno. 


Minerva ar 
Pallas. 


wiſdom, and all arts; ſhe invented ſpinning, weaving, 


the uſe of oil, making and colouring cloth, building; 
ſhe refuſed to marry any of the gods, and led- a virgin 
life: her ſtatue was of a ſtern and fierce countenance, 
cloathed with armour, (as being the preſident and in- 
ventreſs of war) a glittering head- piece of gold, a 
golden breaſt- plate, a lance in her right-hand, and a 
terrible ſhield (with the head of Meduſa) in her leſt. 
A fighting cock ſtood by her; and an owl, as an emblem 
of ſagacity, becauſe it ſeeth in the dark. Fhere were 


alſo many Minerva's as well as Jove's and Juno's. 


Venus was the goddeſs of love and beauty; ſhe Venus, 


ſprang from the froth of the ſea arifing from the ſecrets 
of Cœlus, which were cut off and thrown therein: 
as ſoon as born, ſhe was driven upon the iſland Cyprus, 


where ſhe was educated, and afterwards being carried 


to heaven, was married to Vulcan, whom ſhe ſoon 
cuckolded, with her gallant Mars. Her image was 
moſt fair and beautiful, viewed itſelf with a ſoft and 

1 | becoming 


Latona. 


Aurora. 
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becoming pride; was cloathed with a purple mantle, 


glittering with diamonds, with two Cupids at her fide, 


the Graces round her, with the charming Adonis hold- 
ing up her train. Her chariot was of ivory, drawn by 
ſwans, doves, or ſwallows, as ſhe directed. 
Latona was the daughter of Phagbe and Cœus the 
"itan, the wife of Jupiter, and mother of Apollo and 
iana. She brought forth her twins in the iſle Delos, 
which before was ſaid to ſwim in the ſea, but by Nep- 
tune's order became fixed and immoveable for Latona's 


purpoſe. Whilſt ſhe was big and wandering through 


the fields of Lycia, being very thirſty, ſhe attempted to 
drink of a ſpring at the bottom of a valley, but the 
country ruſtics hindered her, and bid her depart ; ſhe 
entreated, they obſtinately refuſed to admit it; where- 
upon in a wrath ſhe curſing them, faid, May ye always 


live in this water | Immediately they were turned into | 


frogs, and leaped into the muddy water, where they 
have ever after lived. Eos e gens 

Aurora was the daughter of Terra and Titan, the 
ſiſter of Sol and Luna, and mother of the ſtars and the 
winds. She was the goddeſs of the morning. She was 
repreſented ſtanding in a chariot of ſhining gold, drawn 
by two white flying horſes; her countenance ſhone 


like gold, her fingers red like roſes; crowned with a 


ſtar, radiating beams of light and glory all around her; 


in one hand ſhe held the reins, in the other a burning 


flambeaux. Such are the fables and poetical fictions 
concerning the celeſtial deities. 


The terreſtrial The terreſtrial deities (ſo called becauſe their habi- 
gods and god- tations are in the earth,) are Saturn, Janus, Vulcan, 


deſſes. 


Saturn. 


FEolus, and Momus. The terreſtrial goddeſſes are 


principally Veſta, Cybele, Ceres, the Muſes, and 


Themis with her ſiſters. To theſe terreſtrial gods 
there are alſo ſome peculiar to the countries and the 
woods, and are therefore called the gods of the woods, 
which will be afterwards deſcribed, | 
Saturn, the ſon of Cœlum and Terra; he married 
his ſiſter Ops; his eldeſt brother was Titan ; and his 
children, Jupiter, Neptune, Pluto, and their ſiſter 
Juno. Titan, by the perſuaſion of his mother Ops, 

and ſiſter Cybele, reſigned his right to the kingdom of 
the world to his brother Saturn, on condition that he 
ſhould not ſuffer any of his male children to live; * | 
| 5 : | — 
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the empire of the world might devolve to his poſterity 
after Saturn's death. Whereupon Saturn is ſaid to 
have devoured all his male children. But his wife Ops 
fayed Jupiter, by ſending him away, as alſo Neptune 
and Pluto; which when Titan afterwards came to 
hear of, he made war upon Saturn, and put him and 
his wife in priſon, At length Jupiter overcame Titan, 
and ſet them free: but Saturn being informed his ſon 
Jupiter would deprive him of his kingdom, endeavoured 
to make him away ; which when 1 underſtood, 
he baniſhed his father, and took on him the ſovereignt 
of the world. In his days was the golden age. He 
was repreſented as a decrepit deformed old man, in 
whoſe left hand was a ſcythe, (which he ſaid was to 
invent) and in his right a ſerpent biting his tail, The 
whole of which is a proper emblem of time. _ 
Janus is ſaid to be the fon of Cœlus and Hecate ; Janus. 
he was eſteemed to preſide over the beginning of all 
buſineſs. He was repreſented with two faces 2 
both ways at ance. He fits upon a throne before 
twelve altars, as being the firſt inſtitutor of altars, 
temples, and religious rites. He holds a key in one 
hand, and a rod in the other, as he was the guardian 
of the ways, and the inventor of locks, doors and 
gates. From him the month of January took its name, 
as it ſtands between the old and new years, and be- 
holds them both as it were with two faces. 
Vulcan was the fon of Jupiter and Juno, and yet Vulcan. 
notwithſtanding his deſcent was ſo high, and himſelf a 
god, he was obliged to fallow a trade, and that of a 
blackſmith too, poor God! For being contemptible on 
account of his deformity, he was caſt down from 
heaven into the iſle of Lemnos ; he broke his leg with 
the fall, and has ever ſince heen lame. Here he erected 
his forge, and made thunderbolts for his father Jupiter, 
and armoury for the other gods. His ſervants were 
called Cyclops, becauſe they had but one eye, which Cyclops. 
was in the middle of their foreheads, of a circular 
figure. Their names were Brontes, Steropes, and 
Pyracmon, and were born of Neptune and Amphitrite. 
Though Vulcan was ſo naſty and deformed, he had the 
greateſt beauty among all the divinities to his wife, viz. 
the goddeſs Venus, who indeed cuckolded him, but 
that was no wonder, Vulcan, in ſhort, was the god 
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of fire, and preſided over metals, and artificers con- 


cerned therewith. = 
Aolus was the ſon of Jupiter and Aceſta, or Sa- 


| geſta ; he was the god of winds, which he kept under 


Momus. 


his power confined in a cave in one of the ZEolian 
iſlands where he dwelt; who therefore could ſet them 
at liberty, raiſe ſtorms and hurricanes, or otherwiſe 
could reſtrain their rage, and cauſe perfect calms by 
recalling the winds, and fettering them in their priſons; 

Momus, the ſon of Nox and Somnus ; he was (as 
his name imports) a jeſter, mocker, or mimick ; his 
life was idly ſpent in nicely obſerving the ſayings and 
actions of the gods; and then in cenſuring and de- 
riding them, with the greateſt freedom. For inſtance, 
when Neptune had made a bull, Minerva an houſe, 
and Vulcan a man, they made Momus judge who had 


ſhewn the greateſt ſkill; but he blamed them all: 


The terreſtrial 
goddeſſes. 
Veſta. 


Cybele. 


Ceres. 


Neptune, for not placing the bull's horns in his fore- 
head before his eyes, that he might have puſhed the 
ſurer: and Minerva, becauſe her houſe was fixed, and 
could not be carried away in caſe it was placed among 
bad neighbours : but Vulcan he ſaid was molt impru- 
dent, becauſe he did not make a window in the, man's 
breaſt, whereby to view his ſubtile and deſigning 
thoughts. EW | | 

The terreſtrial goddeſſes are, (I.) Veſta, the wife of 
Cœlum, and mother of Saturn; (for Ops, Veſta, and 
Terra, are all one goddeſs.) She was the goddeſs of 


nature; in her temple was a perpetual fire, attended 


and kept alive by thoſe called the veſtal 8 but tis 
ſaid by ſome this belonged to another Veſta, always a 


virgin herſelf, and goddeſs of elemental fire. (2.) 


Cybele is the next, but by many is confounded with 
Veſta, alſo called Rhea, the goddeſs of the earth; and 
therefore was repreſented with towers on her head, 
ſitting on a chariot drawn by lions, and a great num- 
ber of trees and animals round about her. (3.) Ceres, 


the daughter of Saturn and Ops; the goddeſs of corn 


and tillage. - Pluto having ſtolen her daughter Proſer- 
pina, ſhe lighted two torches at mount Atna, to ſeek 
after her through the world. Therefore her ſtatue 
holds a torch in one hand, and a noſegay of poppies in 
the other, to ſoothe her grief with ſleep. Her head 
was beautified with yellow hair, and crowned with a 

ER 5 turban 
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turban compoſed of the ears of corns. (4.) The Muſes ; 
they were nine virgins, the daughters of Jupiter and 


Mnemoſyne: they were miſtreſſes of the ſciences, and 


preſidents of muſicians and poets. Their names were 
Calliope, the goddeſs of rhetoric; Clio, of hiſtory ; 
Erato, of amours and poetry; Thalia, of comedy; 
Melpomene, of tragedy ; Terpſichore, of dancing and 


balls; Euterpe, of ſinging and muſic ; Polyhymnia, of 


ſong and. hiſtory ; and Urania, of aſtronomy and divi- 
nity. They were all called by ſeveral. names: as 
Pierides, Heliconiades, Parnaſſdes, Cytherides, Caſta- 
lides, and Aganippides. (5.) Laſtly, Themis, with 
Aſtræa and Nemeſis, 80 the number of theſe 
deities. Themis was born of Cazlus and Terra, and 


is the goddeſs of right. Aſtræa, the daughter of Jove 


and Themis, and goddeſs of juſtice, Nemeſis was the 
daughter of Jove and Neceſſitas; and was the goddeſs 
that rewarded virtue and puniſhed vice.  - _ 

The ſylveſtrian and rural gods are reducible to the 


following claſſes, viz. (1.) Satyrs, who were partly of 


human, partly of beſtial form ; for they had heads of 
human ſhape, but armed with horns ; they had brutiſh 
ears; crooked hands; rough hairy bodies; goat's legs 
and feet; and tails not much ſhorter than horſe-tails. 
Nothing can be more ſalacious and libidinous than a 
ſatyr. The principal of theſe filthy monſters was the 
famous god Pan, who firſt invented the muſical pipe, 
and preſides over ſhepherds and hunters, the mountains 
and flocks thereon. Alſo Sylvanus the god of the 


= 


woods, and Silenus the god of rural Fus were two 


other remarkable ſatyrs. (2.) The Fauni or Fauns; 


theſe differ only in name, not in form, from ſatyrs. 


Theſe were properly the areſtic deities or gods of the 


Helds, whom the country boors had in great veneration. 


(3.) Priapus was the ſon of Venus and Bacchus, and 
therefore no wonder he was the moſt impudent and 
obſcene deity taat Paganiſm itſelf could produce: his 
ſtory is too filthy to relate, and ſhall therefore ſay no 
more of him. (4.) Ariſtæus and Terminus were two 
other rural deities. Ariſtzus invented the arts of mak- 
ing oil, honey, and cheeſe; for which they paid him 
divine honours. Terminus (a mere bound-ſtone) was 
reckoned a god, and that the boundaries and limits of 
men's land and eſtates were under his protection. 1 
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Their names. 


Themis, 


Aſtræa, aud 


Nemeſis. 


Gods of the 
woods. f 
Satyrs, 


Pan. 


Sylvanus. 
Silenus, 


The Fauni. = 


Priapus. 


Ariſtæus and | 


Terminus. 
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Pales. 


| Flora. 


Ferona and 


Pomona. 
Vertumnus. 


Nymphs. 


Genii. 
Dryades. 
Hamadryades 


Oreades. 
Nepææ. 
Limoniades. 
The marine 
deities. 
Neptune. 


Amphitrite. 
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The rural and fylvan goddeſſes were counted the 
following. (1.) Diana, (called Luna and Hecate) 
the daughter of Jupiter by. Latona, at the ſame birth 
with Apollo; who out of love to chaſtity, avoiding 


conſort with men, retired into the woods, and there 


diverted herſelf with hunting wild beaſts, carrying al- 


ways 2 bow and quiver : whence ſhe is reckoned” the | 


Was thought by ſome to be the fame with Ceres or 
] 


Veſta. (3.) Flora was the goddeſs and preſident of 
OWErs "Put at firſt was only an infamous ſhameleſs 
ſtrumpet, who by her vile _ had heaped up a great 
er heir ; 


mony by the bor Vertumnus in the guiſe of an hagged 
old woman, but to no purpoſe; till turning himſelf 
into a fair young man, he cauſed her ſoon to feel the 
force and power of love, and ſhe readily ſubmitted to 


his wiſhes. ( $1 The nymphs 5 theſe were a company 


of neat pretty charming virgins, placed near the plea- 
fant gardens of Pomona. They were of three ſorts, 
VIZ. I. Celeſtial, called Genii, who guide the ſpheres, 
and diſpenſe the influences of the ſtars to things on 
earth. 2. 'The terreſtrial nymphs, as Dryades, who 

reſided over the woods, and lived in the oaks; and 
de, who are born and alſo die with the oak. 


The Oreades, which preſided over the mountains. 


The Napææ, which preſided over the groves and 
valleys. The Limoniades, gver the meadows and 
fields. 3. The marine nymphs, of which by and by. 
The third claſs of Heathen deities, are thoſe we call 
marine and river gods and goddeſſes; the principal of 
which are the owing: (1.) Neptune, the ton of 
Saturn and Ops, and brother to Jupiter and Pluto; 
his wife Amphitrite, daughter of Nereus; and thoſe 
were the two chief deities of the ſea : he was repre- 
lemed with black hair and blue eyes, arrayed in a 
ro oy 1 1 85 mantle 
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mantle of azure, holding a trident for his ſceptex in 
his right-hand, and embracipg his queen with his left. 
He ſtands 27 in bis chariot drawn hy fea-horſes, 
and attended by nymphs, &c. (2.) Proteus was the Proteus, 


ſon of Neptune, ſay ſome ; others ſay, of Oceanus and 


Tethys: his huſineſs was to. tend the ſea calves; and 

was remarkable, for that he could turn himſelf into all 

ſhapes. (3.) Triton, was the ſan of Neptune, and Triton. 
alſo his trumpeter; his ſhape was a man to the middle, 

a dolphin below, and his two fore- fert like horſes, 

with two circled tails. (4.] Oceanus was the fon of Oceanus. 
Ccelum and Veſta, huſband to Tethys, god of the ſea, | 
and father of the rivers and ſprings, (5-) Nereus, Nereus, 
the ſon of Oceanus and Tethys, and father of fifty 
daughters, called from him Nereides, or ſea-nymphs. Nereides, 
(6.) Palæmon and his mather Ino, together with the Palzmon, 
fiſherman Glaucus, are reckoned among thg ſea deities, Ino, and 
(J.) The Sirens: theſe were a kind of mermaids, Olaucus. 
having the faces of women, but bodies of flying ſiſn. ens⸗ 
They were excellent ſongſters that played on the Sici- 


| lan coafts, and tempted paſſengers on ſhore, where 
2 ſang them aſleep, and then killed and robbed them. 
(8. 


Scylla and Charybdis were two ather ſea monſters ; Scylla, and 
Scylla was the daughter of Phorcus, beloved by Glau- Charybdis. 
cus; whom therefore the witch Circe by her jnchant» 
ments turned into a rack, with dogs about her lower 
parts. 3 was a very ravenqus woman, who 
ſtole away Hercules's oxen, for which theft Jupiter 
ſtruck her dead with thunder, and then turned her into 
4 gulph, or whirlpool in the Sicilian fea, and aver- 


againſt Scylla. . ſea nymphs were the Ne- Watery nymphs, 


Naides or Naiades, which pre- Nereides. 
Naiades. 


Potamides. 


reides aforeſaid. 


ſide over fountains and ſprings. The Potamides, which 


preſide over rivers; and Limnades, who preſide over I imnades 


lakes. - 4 : : 
We are now come to the claſs of infernal deities 5 A view of the 


but let us firſt take a curſory view of the glogmy Pagan hell. 


regions where they dwell, and over which they rule. 
The general name thereof is Hades or Tartarus, both Hades or 
which ſignify what we call heil. The paſlage leading Tartarus. 


thereto was a wide dark cave, through which you paſs 


by a ſteep rocky deſcent till you arrive at a gloomy 
grove, and an unnavigable lake called Avernus, from The lake 
whence ſuch poiſonoys vapours ariſe as ſtrike he” dead Avernus. 

| | | Ving 
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ing over i it. Yet over this Take the ſouls of the dead 
aſl pals; to which end a naſty, old, decrepid, long- 


boat, and carries them over to the other fide, FL ter they 
have paid him his fare, whichis at leaſt an halfpenny. 


The rivers of After this there are four rivers to be paſſed oyer, viz. 


hell. 
Acheron. 


Styx. 


Cocytus. 


Phlegethon. 


The three- 


headed dog 


Cerberus. 


Pluto and 
Proſerpina. 


Plutus, or 
Mammon. 


# 


— of 


hell, Minos, 


HFacus, and 


Rhadaman- 


thus. 


(I.) Acheron, whoſe waters are extreme bitter. 


2.) 
The next they met with was Styx, a lake rather than 
a river, and ſo ſacred to the gods, that if any ſwore b 


A 


with a lamentable groaning noiſe ; and imitates 
the howling, and increaſes the exclamation of the 
damned. (4.) The laſt is the river Phlegethon, ſo 


called becauſe it ſwells with waves of fire, and all its 


ſtreams are flames. 

The ſouls having paſſed theſe rivers, are conducted 
to the palace of Pluto, where the gate is guarded by 
Cerberus, a dog with three heads; whoſe body is co- 
vered with '\nakes inſtead of hair. This dog is the 
porter of hell, begotten of Echidna by the giant Ty- 
phon. We are now arrived to 
Pluto, the king of hell, the ſon of Saturn and Ops, 
and brother of Jupiter and Neptune. He obtained 
theſe infernal dominions by lot when his father's king- 
dom of all the world was divided as before related; 
and alſo becauſe he invented burying and funeral ob⸗ 
fequies for the dead. He fat on a throne covered with 
darkneſs, holding a key in his hand, and crowned with 


| bearded fellow, called Charon, attends with, a ferry- 


it, and broke his oath, he was deprived of his god- 
Head, and drank no nectar for an hundred years. 
The next was the river Cocytus, which flows out of 


ebony, and by him his queen Proferpina, whom he 


ſtole from Ceres, as before obſerved. 

Some, from a likeneſs in name and office, to Pluto 
join Plutus the god of riches and wealth, the fon of 
Jaſon by Ceres; he is the ſame deity which in the New” 
Teſtament is called Mammon. He was blind and 


lame, injudicious, and very timorous. 
The next miniſters in the ceconomy of hell are the 


three judges, Minos, AEacus,'and Rhadamanthus ; the 
two firſt were the ſons of Jupiter by Europa, the latter 
by gina. 
the dead. Rhadamanthus judged the Aſiatics, and 
Aacus the Europeans. But Minos holds a golden 
ſcepter, fits alone, and Py the 3 of 
the other two. 


The 


Theſe are believed to judge the ſouls of 
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The Fates come next to be obſerves they are three 
old ladies, arrayed in garments of ermine, white as 
ſnow, with a purple border- They are the daughters 
of Erebus and Nox; the f goddeſſes of deſtiny;, their 
names are Clotho; Tach 18, and Atropos. Theſe 
order and manage the ata thread of lite. Clotho Clotho, 
draws the thread, Lacheſis turns the wheel, and Atro- Lacheſis, 


pos cuts it aſunder when ſpun. to A due length) ten e 


down we drop to Hades or hell. n 

The Furies (called alſo Eumenides, Diræ; and The furies &« 
Canes, ) next preſent themſelves. They have faces Rell” 
like women, their looks full of terror, hold- Iighted 248 % at 
torches in their hands, and ſnakes and ſerpents laſh 
their necks and ſhoulders. They are the daughters of 


1 


Nox and Acheron; their names are Alecto, Tiſiphone, AleQo, Til. 
and Megæra; 3 all-called by one common name Erinnys. phone, 
Their office is to puniſh the crimes of wicked men, and Megera.” 


N + 


to torment and frighten them by following them with 
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ghaſtly miens and burning torches .. 
Moreover in theſe infernal regions you meet with "oy Erebus, Nox, 


"moſt antient deities, Erebus, and his wife Nox, of Mors,Somnus, 


whom Mors was born, and his brother Somnus.  Djobiis orpheus, * : 


and Nox preſide over darkneſs and the night; Mors, 


over death; and Somnus is the god of ſleep, who by 
his ſervant Morpheus, ſends dreams to us above white 
Hleeping, | | 

In hell are alſo the followiks enoviffers! 1 i.) The The monficrs 
Centaurs; whoſe upper parts were human, but had the ef hell. 


pony 


body, legs, &c. of an horſe; begotten of à cloud by Centaurs. 


Ixion, which he thought had dein Juno. (2.) Geryon, Geryon. 
who had three bodies; he was ſlain by Hercules, Who 


took away his cattle alſo, though guarded by a dog 

with two heads, and a dragon with ſeven. (3.) The 

' Harpyies, born of Oceanus and Terra; who Shad the Harpyies. 
faces of virgins, bodies of birds, and thei? hands arm'd  _ 
with claws ; their names were Aello, Oeypete, and i 
-Celeno: (4.) The Gorgons, Meduſa, Stheno, and Gorgons, 


'Euryale,/ who were daughters of Phorcus arid Cete ; 
they had heads covered with ſnakes - inite'id of hair, 


'which ſo terrified beholders, that they immediately 
turned them to ſtones. (5. .) The Lamiæ and Empulz, Lamiæ and 
who had but one eye, and one tooth c mmon to them n Empuls. 


all. They had faces, necks,” and breaſts like Won. 
but bodies covered with ſcales, and tails of ſerpe! 
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The moſt Fa- 
mous of the 


condemned in T 


hell. | 
The giants, 


Typhon, 
Ægæon, 
Alceus, 
Tityus. 


| Phlegias, 
Ixzion, 
Siſyphus. 


The Belides. 
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(6.) The Chimera, a monſter vomiting fire; he hath 
an head and breaſt of à lion, the belly of a goat, and 
the tail of a dragon, and was ſlain by Bellerophon. 
(7-) The Sphinx, begotten of T;yphon and Echidna; 


had the head and face of a virgin, wings of a bird, and | 


body and feet of . riddle was explained b 
h being - enraged, The threw herſ 


Oedipus; at which 
from a rock and diet. 

The moſt famous of the condemned in hell are the 
following. (1.) The giants, ſons of Cœlum and 
erra; they were very high in ſtature, had horrible 
dragons: fect, and their whole mien full of terror: they 
waged war againſt the celeſtial gods upon the Phlegræan 
plains, but were overcofne, and ſtruck down to hell 
with Jupiter's thunderbolts and the arms of the gods. 
The principal of which were Typhon, ÆEgæon, Alcœus, 
and 15 and in order that they might not riſe 
again, the iſland of Siaily was fixed on Typhon, and 
mount Ætna on Agron, which, when he heaves, 
caſtath forth flames of fire; and Tityus's doom was to 
have a vulture always gnawing his liver, which grows 


afreſh every . (24) Phlegias, who, for firing 


Apollo's temple at Delphi, was ſentericed to have 4 
great ſtone hang over his head, ready to fall each mo- 
ment to cruſh him to pieces. (3.) Ixion his ſon, 
who, for attempting to violate the chaſtity of Juno, 
was ſtruck to hell, and tied to a wheel, which turns 
about continually. (4.) Siſyphus, a notorious robber, 
who is condemned to roll- a great ſtone up to the tap 
of a hill, which ever ſlides down again, and makes his 
labour perpetual. (5, The Belides were fifty virgin 
ſiſters, daughters of Danaus, wha, by his command, 
did all (but one) ſlay their huſbands on the wedding- 


night for which impiety they were condemned 10 


Tantalus. 


draw water out of a deep well, to fill a tub whoſe bot- 
tom was full of holes like a ſieve. (6.) Tantalus in- 
vited the gods to a fraſt, and to ꝓrove their divinity, 
be killed, boiled, and ſerved up the joiuts of this ſon 
Pelops on the table before them to eat: they abſtained 
from ſuch horrid diet, and condemned IJ antalus to 
ſtand in water up to his lips, which he could not drink; 
and to have meat placed juſt - at his mouth, which yet 
he could not taſte; and was thus tormented and teazed 
with eternal hunger and thirſt. ; 
In 


. 
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In theſe Tartarian regions is 4 place bounding with 
all kind of pleaſures and delights, called Elyſtum; be- 


79 
The Elyfiuin 


or Heathen 


cauſe thither the fouls of the good come after they are Paradiſe. 


| Jooſed from the chains of the body, This is the 
| Heathen paradife of delights conſiſting of moſt pleaſunt 


plains, the moſt verdant fields, the fhadieſt gröves, and 
the fineſt and moſt temperate air that can be produced, 
After the ſouls of the pious had ſpent many apes in the 
Elyſian fields, they drank the water of the river Lethe, 
which made them forget all things paſt; and then 


returned to the world again, and poſſeſſed new bodies. 


»Twas neceſſary they fhould forget the pleaſures they 
enjoyed in Elyſium, that they might willingly return 
gain to this miſerable life - "O26 5 WORD 

The fifth elaſs of Heathen deities were 'thoſe of à 


| ſubordinate and miſcellanecus mature. Such were, 
(.) The Penates, a fort of Teraphim; eme of which 


preſided over kingdoms and provinces, others ovet 
cities, and others over particular houſes and families. 
{2.) The Lares, who were the children of Mereury 


and the nymph Lara; theſe were another ſort of d- 
meſtic gods, who prefided over houfes, ſtreets, and 


tighways. They were ſometimes cloathed in the fkins 
of dogs, and ſometimes faſhioned in the ſhape of hogs. 
(3.) The Genii were a fort of demons, whom they 
believe to prefide over the births of perſons, and #ttend 
them as guardian angels all their lives. Thoſe which 
were proper to women were called Junsnes. (4) 
Libitina, the chief of the funeral deities. And beſides 


_ thefe, there were particular gods and goddeſſes Allowed 
to preſide over all the actions of life from the cradle te 


the grave. 1 e 

The ſixth claſs were thoſe called Demi-gods and 
Heroes, who were very numerous; as Hercules, The- 
feus, Perſeus, Æſculapius, Prometheus, Atlas, Orpheus, 
and Amphion, Achilles, Ulyſſes, Orion, Caſtor and 
Pollux, Jaſon; and a multitude of others, of whom it 
were tedious to recount an hundredth part of what is 


tecorded of their valiant exploits, and beroic and in- 


credible atchievements; which you may read at leiſure 
in the fabulous poets. e | . | 
| The ſeventh and laſt claſs of Heathen deities were 
thoſe I termed moda! deities; wand are the fame as 
mentioned under the ſixth ſpeeies 6f idolatry -before- 
going, of which I ſhall ſay no more. | 1 
a 2 
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Bo Of PAGANISM. 


The Pantheon ' The ' temple which the Romans built, and therein 


placed the images of all the gods and goddeſſes, was 
called the Pantheon, or temple of all the gods; which 
when it came into the hands of the Chriſtians, pope 

Boniface III. dedicated, to the Virgin Mary and all 

: ſaints ;- which was analogous to its former uſe and 
| honour. But this is only one thing in which the 
papiſts heathenize, amongſt many others. | 


| The meat and Though the Pagans, had ſuch a multiplicity of 


drink of the deities, not one of them could live without eating and 
ods, ambro- drinking; but to ſolveg this, they artfully found out a 
and near, food called ambroſia, and à drink called nectar; both 
which, beſides the moſt ſweet and delicious taſte and 
favour, had. the property of communicating immor- 
tality: with theſe therefore they had the good manners 
to feed their gods; and. by this means, of mortal men 
they made what number of immortal deities they 
pleaſed; the chief of which are thoſe we now diſ- 
courſed of. 77; 9990 erotite hy 55, | 
= 3 8 The feſtivals and ſolemnities of the Heathen were 
= wh: neceſlarily very many, ſince; almoſt every particular 
deity was allowed thoſe ſacred honours: as the Satur- 
nalia, a feaſt of five days continuance dedicated to 
Saturn; Adonia, to Adonis; Ambervalia, ſacred to 
Ceres; Bacchanalia and Orgia, Liberalia, Dionyſia, 
all the feaſts of Bacchus; Cerealia, others of Ceres; 
Lemuria, of the Lemures or night-ghoſts; Lupercalia, 
of the god Pan; Munychia, of Minerva; Faunalia, 
of the F auns; Antheſphoria, of Proſerpine; Mega- 
leſia, of Cybele; Floralia, of Flora; with numberleſs 
others; all which were celebrated in a manner ſuitable 
to their notions of the deities to which they were 

| „ iT iq Dag : „„ 
Pagan prieſts. The Pagans diſtinguiſhed the prieſts peculiar to each 
divinity by different appellations alſo. Thus the Lu- 
perci were the prieſts of Pan; Flamen Dialis, the 
prieſt of Jove; Flamen Quirinalis, of Romulus; Fla- 
men Martialis, of Mars; Virgines Veſtales, or the 
Veſtal Virgins, prieſteſſes of Veſta; Galli, prieſts of 

Cybele; Phoebades, of Apollo, &c. +, | 


” 
. 


The names of The different Heathen nations of the worldygive the 
prieſts in ſeve- following names to the prieſts, viz. The Romans call 
ral nations. theirs Flamines ; the antient Biitons theirs Druids z 
the Indians theirs Brachmans; the Moguls Indians 

5 | theirs 
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theirs Daroes or Harbods; the Perſians theirs Sedre 
the Tartarians theirs Lama ; the Moroccos theirs Al- 
faquis ; and the Canada Weſt-Indians theirs Pawwaws; 
the Chineſe and Japoneſe call theirs Bonzes. 

In facrifices, the beaſts offered to the celeſtial gods 


were white, and thoſe to the infernal ones black: to 


Jupiter they ſacrificed a white ox; to Neptune, Mars, 


and Apollo, a bull, ram, and boar; to Ceres they 


offered milk, honey, and the ſow pig; to Æſculapius, 
goats and poultry ; to the Lares a cock; to the Sun 
and Mars an horſe; to Juno a ſhe-lamb; to Venus a 
dove or pigeon; to Diana a crow; to Pan and Mi- 


nerva . N and kids to the Fauns. 


Of beaſts, the lamb was ſacred to Juno; lions to 
Vulcan; the hind to Hercules; the wolf to Apollo; 
the horſe to Mars; the calf to Iſis; dogs to the Lares; 
ſerpents to Æſculapius; the graſhopper to Apollo; the 


dragon to Minerva, Bacchus, &c. Among the birds, 
the hawk was ſacred to Apollo; the eagle to Jove; 


the gooſe to Juno; the dove to Venus; the crow to 
Apollo; the cock to Æſculapius, Minerva and Mars; 
owls to Minerva ; the vulture to Mars ; the phoenix to 
the Sun. Among the trees, the fir was ſacred to 
Bacchus; the cypreſs to Pluto; the cedar to the Furies; 
the aſh to Mars; the oak to gere; the laurel to 
Apollo; the non to Venus; the olive to Minerva ; 
the poplar to Hercules; the pine to Cybele; the roſe 


to Venus; the vine to Bacchus, &c. 
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of the fabulous Hiſtories of the Heathen 


Gods and Heroes. 


Mythology, 
what. 


heroes, monſters, &c. according to the hiſto- 
rical, moral, and philoſophical meaning and ſignification 
of each, couched under and diſguiſed by poetic fiction 

sa and romantic circumſtances of various ſorts. 
1 of Moſt of theſe fables and fictitious relations took their 
bee Ke riſe from the ſacred ſeriptures of the Old Teſtament; 
Scriptures. as Plainly appears from Heſiod's Theogony, or Gene- 
ä y of the Gods, and Ovid's Metamorphoſes. For 


Heſiod deduces the pedigree of all his fabulous deities 


Chaos. originally from Chaos, which he makes the firſt of all 
the gods: thus Moſes derives the world, with all its 


beauties and glory, from an original chaos, or a con- 


fuſed and undigeſted heap of matter; which, he ſays, 
was without form and void. | | 
The analogy Heſiod tells us, that immediately after Chaos, ap- 
between Mo- peared Tellus, Tartarus and Amor; by Tellus, he 
1 meant the earth, by Tartarus the unſeen abyſs in or 
ory eon under the earth, and by Amor the lovely beauty and 
m_— f the world. Agreeably to this Moſ 
theogony. harmony of the world. Agreeably to this Moſes, 
| after he mentions the chaotic ſtate of the earth, ſpeaks 
of the face of the deep, or abyſs, and then the regular 
diſpoſition and beautiful order of the world by the 
divine wiſdom and power of the Creator enſued; in 
which things there is an evident analogy between 


Again, Heſiod tells us, that Chaos brought forth 


Erebus and Nox, that is, gloomineſs and night: and 
Moſes ſays, that while the earth was in the chaos, a 
gloomy darkneſs overſpread it, and all was night ; for 


there was no light. Again Heſiod ſays, from Nox, 


or night, ſprang Æther and Hemera, that is, air and 
the day; and that they were produced, when Amor 


and 


M YTHOLOGY is the interpretation of the | 


fabulous ſtories concerning the Pagan deities, 
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and Erebus were mixed together ; that is, when light 


was divided from the darkneſs, and both together made 


one day. All which exactly anſwers Moſes' s account 


of the creation of the firmament, the day and the 


[-- night, 


Heſiod farther tells us, that Tellus begat Ccelum, 
every way equal to itſelf, and beſet with ſtars, and 
which covered the whole earth, and was the ſeat of 
the bleſſed gods. That is, in Moſes's words, God 
made and called the dry land earth ( Tellus,) and the 
firmament he called heaven (Cœlum, ) in which are 


the ſtars, which he made alſo. He farther tells, that 


the earth (Tellus,) begat high mountains and delight- 
ful caves of the goddeſſes nymphs ; as alſo Pelagus and 


Pontus (ſeas;) agreeable to the Moſaic account of the 


dry land, and the ſeas. Then he relates the birth of 
Oceanus (the ocean,) and a vaſt. progeny of other 


deities, amongſt which was Saturnus, from the em 


braces of Tellus and Calum, or the energy and pro- 
lific influences of the earth and the heavens; and by 


this means he fills the world as full of terreſtrial, ce- 


leftial, and marine gods, goddeſſes, nymphs, &c. as 
Moſes bad done with men, beaſts, fowls and fiſhes : 
ſo that it is to me evident, that the beginning of 
Heſiod's Theogony is no other than a poetical imi- 
tation of Moſes's Coſmogony, or creation of the 
world. 

The fable of Saturn, as before ele may be 
interpreted, (I.) In a philoſophical ſenſe: for by Sa- 
turn is meant time; Saturn in Greek is called Cronos, 
and time Cronos; the difference is but one letter. 
Saturn devoured his children, ſo Time devours and 
conſumes all things it has produced: or elſe, the years, 
months and days, are the children of Time, which 
he devours, and again produces anew. Laſtly, Saturn 


had his ſcythe, ſo has Lime wherewith he mows down 


all things; and Saturn's ferpent biting bis tail 'is a 
proper emblem of the endleſs circulation of years, ages, 
and other periods of time. 

Secondly, Saturn, in an hiſtorical ſenſe, is Noah: 
for 'tis ſaid in his time there was but one language, | 
which was common to men and beaſts; ; ſo in Noah's 
days the whole earth ſpake but one dagen Saturn's 

WA wife 
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his three ſons eſcaped with life; with many other 
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and iron ages 


moralized. 
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wife was Tellus, or Rhea, or Ops, all which ſignify 
the earth: and Noah, in the original Hebrew, is ſaid 


to be a man of the earth, or an huſbandman. Saturn 


is ſaid to have found the art of cultivating vines and 


fields, and by ſcripture we find Noah the firſt planter | 


of vineyards, ' Again, Noah was overcome with wine, 
ſo Saturn protected drunken men. . Noah curſed Ham 
for ſeeing his nakedneſs and not hiding it; ſo Saturn 
made a law to puniſh thoſe who ſhould look on the 
gods naked. Noah and Saturn both foretold a flood, 
and the building an ark, &c. Saturn devoured all his 
ſons but three; ſo Noah left all the old world behind 


him, dead and devoured as it were, whilſt he with 


parallel cafes. 


In Saturn's reign was the golden age, which the 


poets magnity the happineſs of to that degree, that 
they would perſuade us the earth ſpontaneouſly brought 
forth its fruits without man's labour; that all things 
were common to all ; that there were no quarrels nor 
contentions among any ; but that all the earth enjoyed 


a perfect ſcene of uninterrupted eaſe, peace, ſaturity, 


and delight. 'The moral of which 1s, that in the 
priſtine ſtate of the world, men's reaſon, natures, and 
manners, were more perfect, and conformable to the 
rules of - juſtice and equity; and according as this 
their original moral rectitude declined, and gradually 
became depraved and corrupted in ſubſequent ages, 
ſo the poets on that ſcore made the filver, the brazen, 
and the iron age, to ſucceed in order; and thereby 
beautifully repreſented the fatal gradation from pri- 


mæval virtue to modern vice, *Tis ſuppoſed this 


excellent fiction took its riſe: from Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream. 5 | 

Jupiter, according to hiſtorians, was king of Crete; 
and having depoſed his father, afterwards divided the 
kingdom by lot with his two brothers Neptune and 
Pluto; and becauſe the eaſtern part fell to Jupiter, 
the weſtern to Pluto, and maritime to Neptune, from 


| thence they took occaſion” to feign, that Jupiter was 
king and god of heaven, the ſun firſt riſing on his 


dominions ; that Pluto was the ſovereign of hell, be- 


' cauſe the ſun going beneath his territones, left the 


earth 
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earth in gloomy darkneſs ; Neptune alſo muſt needs be 
god of the ſeas, whole juriſdiction lay bordering upon 
them. Again, in a philoſophical ſenſe, Jupiter is 


taken for the air and heaven, and therefore commands a 
the thunder, lightning, &c. Some by Jupiter under- ing of Jupiter. 


ſtand fate, the ſtoical cauſe of all things. Others ſay 
by Jupiter is meant the ſoul of the world, or that 


principle which actuates the world, and renders it pro- 


lific and productive of all things. | 


By Apollo is meant the ſun, as is evident, ſince he The fable of 


was the god of propheſy and divination, as the ſun by 


his luminous beams diſpels darkneſs, and brings con- plained of the 
cea ed and hidden things to light, Apollo preſided 


over the art of medicine; thus the fun by its ſalutary 


and baimy rays gives natural life to all things, and 
cauſes the plants and herbs to grow for the purpoſes 


of health and medicine. Apollo's darts are an apt em- 


blem of radiating beams of light, which the ſun as it 


were darts or ſhoots upon the body of the earth. 
Laſtly, Apollo preſided over muſic ; and is not the ſun 
the true cauſe of the harmony of the ſpheres? And 
does not his harp of ſeven ſtrings repreſent the ſeven 
planetary orbs, wherein they dance about the ſun per- 
petually ? | | 

By Mercury is meant the faculty of eloquence, or 


uſe of ſpeech; his name in Greek (Hermes) being 


compoſed of two words, ſignifying, to ſpeak. Hence 


he is called the nuncio, of the gods, becauſe by ſpeech 
we are able to communicate our thoughts to others, 
and make our words the meſſengers of our minds, 
Mercury was allowed wings; ſo our words fly ſwiftly 
through the air : he held a golden wand, to ſhew the 
excellency of ſeaſonable and friendly admonition ; he 
was the interpreter of the gods, as words and language 
are of our minds to one another: he was the god of 
merchandiſe, ſince all commerce is tranſacted by means 
of the ſociable faculty of ſpeech. He conducted the 
ſouls of the dead to the ſhades below, either to hell 
or the Elyſian fields; which ſhews how much a man's 
future ſtate depends upon the nature and tenor of our 
ſpeech and diſcourſe: thus our Lord ſays, By thy 
words thou ſhalt be juſtified, and by thy words thou 


ſhalt be condemned,” He ſtole Vulcan's tools, Venus's 


G3. girdle, 
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Zirdle, and attempted Jupiter's thunder; all which 
thew. the thieviſh power of eloquence, which ſteals 
from us our very ſenſes, and diſarms us of our reaſon 
in the attacks of love and fophiſtry, 

The fable of Mars holds forth the nature of war: 
his countenance and actions before related are all 
correſpondent thereto ; and all ſo eaſy to be interpreted 
and applied, that the angel itſelf is its own my- 
thologiſt. 

Bacchus is ſaid by ſome to repreſent Nimrod, by 
others Moſes ; there .being many circumftances ih 
which he may be thought to reſemble both, too tedi- 


The moral of ous here to enumerate. But as to the Möfal ſenſe, 


his fable. 


By Juno is 


meant the air. 


Minerva is the 


ſymbol of wiſ- 
dom and vir- 
tue. 


tis obvious Bacchus means wine among the poets. 
Thus Jupiter is ſaid to bear Bacchus in his thigh, and 
thereby to go limping ; which ſhews how we reel to 
and fro, and ſtagger through the influence of too much 
wine. Bacchus is always a boy, ſo the oldeſt men 
when drunk are as filly as children. Bacchus is na- 
ked; and does not wine diveſt men of their reafon, 
and make them lay open all the ſecrets of their minds 
and bodies too? Bacchus has horns; and how many 
does wine occaſion to be crowned with thofe enſigns of 
cuckoldom ? Bacchus was enflamed with the love of 
Venus and Ariadne; thus wine is a never-failing pro- 
vocative to venery and debauchery ; beſides abundance 
of other parallel caſes. 
Buy Juno, the confort of Jove, is meant the air: 
ſhe th both ſiſter and wife to Jupiter; ſo the air was 
produced at the ſame time as the ſky, and was cloſely. 
conjoined therewith. And by the commixture of the 
influences of the - heavens, and the vapours of the 
earth in the air, they ſuppoſed all things almoſt were 
produced, according as the moſt numerous iſſue of 
5 5 goddeſſes Iprang from the embraces of Jove 

d Juno. | 

Minerva is ſuppoſed by ſome to perſonate Eve in 
the maſk of fable; but be that as it will, 'tis certain 
ſhe was the ſymbol of wiſdom and chaſtiry : for Mi- 
nerva was born of Jupiter's brain; thus true wiſdom 
is the offspring of heaven, and chaſtity the moſt 
heavenly and godlike virtue. She was born armed; fo 


a wiſe man's ſoul iS armed with wiſdom and virtue, 
and 
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and is thereby rendered invincible : ſhe was always a 
virgin, as the wiſe and virtuous perſon is often repre- 
ſented as cloathed with virgin innocence and purity. 
Minerva has a ſevere and ſtern countenance ; for no- 
thing renders a man more- awful and truly great and 
noble, than ſagacity, prudence, and a blooming virtue: 
the was the inventreſs of many noble and uſeful arts ; 
and truly moſt arts and ſciences have owed their origi- 
nal to wiſdom and learning. Minerva's ſpindle and 
diſtaff teach an excellent leflon of induſtry to every 
virtuous and diſcreet womatt. When Pireſias ſaw 
Minerva naked, he loft his ſight indeed, but became 
a prophet inſtantly ; ſhewing that wiſdom and virtue 


_ infinitely recompenſe all the labour, hardſhips, and 


damage we ſuſtain, in acquiring them. The owl was 
ſacred to Minerva, to ſhew that a wife man can ſee 


where others are ftark blind. Minerva bore in her, 


ſhield the ſhocking head of Meduſa, to intimate no- 
thing is more formidable than the weapons of wiſdom 
and virtue, even in martial affairs. . 
That Venus is the emblem of love. is well known; 
the manner of her birth declares her to be carnal Juſt; 


her companions ſhew the wanton diſpoſitions of amo- 
Tous perſons, and their ſtrange propenſities to-obſcene 


pleaſures. She preſides oyer beauty, which is the 


: Croat fomenter of impure deſires and unchaſte love. 


Venus rides in a chariot, and no wonder, for who 


rules with more imperious ſway, and leads more cap- 


tives in triumph, than the paſſion luſt? She wears a 
crown, as being always victorious. She carried a 


looking-glaſs, to ſhew her the frailty of her beauty by 


the brittleneſs of the glaſs. She was born from the 
ſea, to ſhew the turbulent and reſtleſs ſtate of lovers. 


She was wife to Vulcan; nothing being a more con- 


ſtant aſſociate of impure and unlawful amours, than 


a dark deformity of mind. She played the whore, 


was caught in chains of iron, and expoſed naked in 
the embrace of -her lover to the contempt of the gods; 


and what is more common. than for a debauchee to 


walk in the iron fetters of a guilty conſcience, and. 
be expoſed to the contempt and derifion of all? 


The fable of 
Venus mora- 
lized. 


By Aurora, the poets underſtood no more than the Aurora, the 
dawn of the morning, which ſpreads a diffuſive luſtre dawn of the 
. over mo, 


! 
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over all the orient ſkies, and paints the clouds, on 
which ſhe rides, with all their golden glory, ſo beau- 
teous to behold in ſummer-time. | 7 
The hiſtorical Vulcan is only a corruption of Tubal-Cain, by an 
ſenſe of Vulcan aphæreſis of the firſt ſyllable Tu; for then it will 
is Tubal-Cam. be Bal-Cain; but the eaſtern people pronounce B very 
| often like V, which in this caſe makes Valcain, from 
whence Vulcan eaſily lows. Moreover, Vulcan was 
a blackſmith and the god of fire; and Tubal-Cain 
was the firſt artificer in braſs and iron we read of; and 
of conſequence they were the ſame perſon. Secondly, 
In a philoſo- in a philoſophical ſenſe, Vulcan is fire; thus Vulcan 
' Phical ſenſe, is lame, becauſe fire cannot be ſupported without fuel. 
| fire, He was caſt down from heaven, becauſe the lightning 
is darted thence; and ſaid to fall on the iſland Lemnos, 
becauſe it is remarkably ſubject to lightning. Thirdly, 
In a moral Vulcan in a moral ſenſe is the flame of love; he was 
ſenſe, the the huſband of Venus; and whoever give themſelves 
flame of love. up to her, ſhe ſeldom fails to make them Vulcans, 
as filthy, naſty, and deformed as he, as black as hell. 
Every effeminate man is a Vulcan, a blackſmith, who 
with his (Cyclops,) deformed and ſightleſs paſſions, is 
always toiling at the burning forge of luſt, and making 
thunder-bolts, which at laſt will fall on his own 
head. 7s | 
The fable of By Zfolus you are to underſtand an antient king of 
Solus ex- the Zolian iſlands, who ſtudied aſtronomy and phi- 
plained, loſophy, and particularly the nature of the winds, fo _ 
that he could tell what times and how long ſuch winds 
and tempeſt would be, and when it would be calm; in 
which kind of ſkill he was the more perfected by the 
clouds, miſts, and ſmoke of thefe iſlands, which al- 
ways preſaged great ſtore of winds, ſo that it was 
generally believed they were under his power, and that 
he could: raiſe and calm them at his pleaſure. | 
Janus an an. T:nus was a perfect emblem of prudence. He was 
tent king of the moſt antient king of Italy, among the Aborigines, 
| . 88 and received Saturn when his ſon Jupiter baniſhed him 
* de 0" from Crete, and gaye him part of his kingdom. Sa- 
fax an turn taught him huſbandry, and coining money ; and 
in ſhort his knowledge and ſkill were ſuch, that he was 
reckoned the wiſeſt of all kings, and knew things paſt 
and future; therefore he was reyered, and painted with 
| 3 two 
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two faces, as all prudent men, in a ſenſe, ought to 
have: for prudengg conſiſteth mainly in a remembrance 
of things paſt, and in the foreſight of things to come. 
Janus holds in his hand a key; ſo a prudent perſon 
may be ſaid to have the key of knowledge, and to 
unlock many doubts, myſteries, and intricacies which 
puzzle and obſtruct others in the affairs and various 


exigencies of life. Janus's altars and incenſe ſhew 


that the honour and adoration of the Almighty is the 
effect of prudence and underſtanding; and that fools 
only ſay there is no God, and worſhip none. | 

Veſta is the ſame with fire; as is evident from vari- Veſta means 
ous expreſſions in the poets : but it is rather ſuppoſed fire, and the 
by Veſta is underftood the vital flame or heat of the natural heat 
body, which is the firſt principle of animal nature. of the body. 
The veſtal fire was perpetual ; ſo is the native heat of 


bodies, which conſtantly warms and actuates the whole. 


The veſtal virgins, if they neglected this fire, and let 

it go out, were grievouſly puniſhed, and buried alive. 

We are thoſe veſtal virgins, who, if we neglect to 

nouriſh and keep up the vital flame of our bodies to 

its due tenor, or corrupt and weaken the ſame by de- 

bauchery and ill courſes, divers diſeaſes will excruciate 

and torture us; we ſtab our reputations, and bury 

them in ignominy and reproach, whilſt we live; and 

the flame becoming extinct, our memories are interred 

with our carcaſes, and rot with them in the grave, 
By Ceres is to be underſtood that genial prolific The fable of 

principle in the earth, which is the cauſe of vegetation, Ceres explain- 

or of the production and nouriſhment of herbs, corn, ed philoſophi- 

fruits, and trees. Ceres is beautiful and well-ſhaped, cally and mo- 

ſo is the earth arrayed in all the gaiety of vernal ver- rally. 

dure and flowery pride. Ceres was born of Saturn 


and Ops, that is, of huſbandry and the fertile foil ; fo 


is corn: ſhe wore yellow hair; and the ears of corn, 
when ripe, are adorned with that golden colour : ſhe 
was crowned with the ears of corn, fo is the earth in 


| harveſt. Eriſicthon contemned the ſacrifices of Ceres, 


defiled her groves, &c. for which ſhe puniſhed him with 

perpetual hunger. This ſhews how every (Eriſicthon) 

idle perſon, who hates induſtry, ſhould be puniſhed 

with hunger, and cloathed with rags. Ceres once | 
abfconded herſelf, and in her abſence a general cor- 5 
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ruption of the corn and fruits enſued, and from thence 
| ſprang a great infection among all beafts and cattle ; the 
| niloſt moral of which is too eaſy to need explaining. 
5 q gong By the image of the god Pan the poets underſtood 
| =_ = the univerſe, for the word Pan in Greek ſignifies All; 
. his upper part reſembled a man, his lower parts a 
Sen Fan. beaſt; becauſe men and beaſts make the moſt con- 
ſiderable part of the world, and the former much the 
ſuperior. His red face repreſents the bluſhing ſplendor 
of the ſkies ; his horns thoſe of the moon; his ſpotted 
ſkin, the party-coloured firmament, or the ſtarry ſky; 
his hairy ſhagged thighs and legs, the ſhrubs and trees 
of the earth; his goat's feet, the ſtability of the earth; 
and his pipe of ſeven reeds, the celeſtial harmony of 
. the ſeven planetary ſpheres. | | 
By _ 5 Diana repreſents the moon; therefore ſhe appears 
=—_ ©. horned. Diana is ſaid to have three countenances; 
4 ſo has the moon her three phaſes of new, quarter, and 
full. Diana is ſaid to be a great huntreſs, becauſe 
the moon is conſtantly journeying round the earth, 
and darting her rays thereon. She was a virgin, be- 
Ee .cauſe the moon is one, and has no aſſociate. Tis 
he fable of ſaid ſhe had a gallant, named Endymion, whom ſhe 
En beck ſo loved, as to deſcend out of heaven to kiſs him; 
COP which fable implies no more than that Endymion was 
a great aſtronomer, and firſt deſcribed the courſe of the 
moon. Again, DD, 
The fable of As Actzon was hunting one day, he chanced to 
1 mon ſpy Diana bathing herſelf in a fountain; and becauſe 
3 he dared to behold the goddeſs naked, ſhe turned him 
| into a ſtag, whom his own hounds purſued, and de- 
youred him. By which fable is intimated, that thoſe 
who ſpend their time in over curious reſearches into 
the nature of ſecret things, are juſtly made a prey to 
their idle and impious humours, and generally beggar 
and undo themſelves. | | 


The moral of By the fables of the Sirens, 'Circe, Charybdis, and 


Oe ot Scylla, is repreſented to us the enſnaring nature of 
pleaſures, voluptuouſneſs, luſt, and gluttony. The 
[Sirens are the vain deceitful pleaſures, which as it were 
i ſing and ſodthe us to ſleep, to a ſtate of ſenſeleſs ſtupi- 

Of Circe, the dity, and then never fail to devour us. Circe was that 
ſorcereſs. terrible witch who it is ſaid drew down the ſtars from 
e 5 : heaven, 


the Sirens. 
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heaven, and by her forcerics rd all Her viſitants 


into hogs, dogs, bears, wolves, and ſuch like beaſts; 
and dot not voluptuoufneſs, by a kind of ſorcery, fo 


infatuate men and change their natures into a ſwiniſh, 


cynical, and beſtial diſpoſition, that they rather re- 
ſemble brutes than men? And even thoſe who by their 
wit, Jearning, and virtue too, have ſhone like the ſtars 
in the firmament, have fallen too often from their 
glory, by the enchanting: power of ſenſual and obſcene 
pleaſure : none 'being ſufficiently guarded. againſt her, 
but (Ulyſſes) a virtuous, pious, and valiant man, who 
ſcorns the ſordid pleaſures of a ſenſual life. Again, 13 
Scylla is luſt, the fatal rock on which ſo many have Of Scilla; 
ſhipwrecked their honeſty, honour, and fortunes. 
Charybdis is the horrible whirlpool of gluttony, the and of Cha- 
inſatiable gulph, which hath drawn down families rybdis. 
alive, devoured whole eſtates, and ſucks down all 
things into an abyſs of deſtruction. 
Plutus, or Mammon, as being the god of riches, The fable of. 


hath his palace in hell, and no place more fitting; Plutas mora- 
for, can any one ſerve the true God and mammon ? lized. 


Is not wealth the root of all evil? Can there be _ 
more ready way to hell than to hunt after riches ? 
Plutus is ſaid to be lame: Ah! how do rich men —_ 
when they go to give alms, how flow their motio 
What diſmal grimaces attend their acts of charity! 
Plutus was blind; and what rich man can fee the 
wants of his poor neighbours? How 'pur-blind are 
they to merit! and how few -rich men can ſee any 
folly or defects in themſelves! Plutus was very in- 


judicious; the picture of a rich man] who paſſeth by 
good men, and heaps his favours on the bad and un- 


deſerving. Plutus was timorous, ſo are all rich men; 
they are continually in a pan ie, and watch their trea- 


| ſures with the utmoſt care and fear. 


The Centaurs were antient people of Theſſaly near The fable of 
mount Pelion, who firſt broke horſes for war; the the Centaurs 
ignorant country people ſeeing them at a diſtance explained. 
on horſeback, ſuppoſed they were (both horſe and 
man) but one creature; whence the fable before- 
mentioned. 

The fable of the monſter Geryon's having three As alſo that 
bodies, is thus to be underſtood; Geryon was, in of Geryon. 

antient 
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Gorgons, &c. 


The fidtion of 
the Chimæra 


Tantatus the 
— 1 of a 


The ſtory of 
Orpheus and 
Amphbion mo- 


The fiction of 
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antient 8 a King of the three Spaniſh iflands called | 
Balearides: or elſe thus; from the unity there was 
between the three brethren of that name, who ruled 
ſo lovingly together, that they all three ſeemed to have 
but one ſoul. 

By the helliſh monſters Harpies, and Gorgons, 
&c... are to be underſtood the black and deviliſh arts 
and practices of lewd and vicious women; wha 
having caſt off all ſhame, modeſty, and grace, appear 
in their affections, paſſions, and actions, as monſtrous 
and deformed as the Infernal inhabitants now men- 
tioned. 

The Chimera is a fiction Suri from a 8 908 
or mountain of Lycia which caſts out fire: for on the 

top thereof lions harboured; goats in and about the 
middle, where there was much paſture, and the bottom 
thereof abounded with ſerpents; and becauſe Bellero- | 
phon made this mountain habitable, he was ſaid to 
flay the Chimzra. 

Tantalus was deſigned to repreſent a miſer ; for 
like him they live in the midſt of plenty, but enjoy it 
not. Tis peculiar to them to ſtarve in a continual 


feaſt; to famiſh amidſt full barrels, and to freeze by 


the kre-ſide. 
Orpheus and Amphign are ſaid to be fo very ſkilful 
in muſic, that the firſt played on his harp and ſung 
ſo ſweetly, that he tamed wild beaſts, ſtayed the courſe 
of rivers, and made the woods follow him ; and that 
by the melody of the latter, the ſtones moved ſo 
egularly, that they formed the wall of the city of 
hebes. The moral of all which is this, that Or- 
pheus and Amphion were both men ſo eloquent, that 
they perſuaded thoſe who lived ſavage lives, like the 
wild beaſts, before, to embrace the rules and manners 
of civil ſociety. 
Atlas is ſaid by the poets to have borne the werld 


Atlas, whence. on his ſhoulders; which fiction arofe hence, that 


Atlas, an antient king of Mauritania in Africa, firſt 
invented the ſcience of aſtronomy, and reduced the 
motions of the heavenly. bodies to ſome degree of 
certainty and regularity, which | were os before un- 
known. 


Heſperus 


ö 
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. Heſperus was the brother of Atlas, who alſo ſtudied 
aſtronomy, and frequently went up mount Atlas (ſo 
named of his brother) to view the ſtars: at laſt he 


went up and came down no more; at this the people 
imagined that he was carried to heaven, and became 
the evening and morning ſtar, called Heſperus (or 
Veſper) and Phoſphorus, or Lucifer, _ 


The Heſperides were three daughters of Heſperus, 
by name Ægle, Arethuſa, Heſperethuſa; and *tis ſaid 
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The fable of 
Heſperus. 


The gardens 
of the Heſpe- 


in their gardens trees were planted which bore golden rides the ſame 


fruit; theſe trees were guarded by a watchful dragon, 
which at laſt Hercules killed, and carried away the 


golden apples. The ground of this fable is ſuppoſed 


to be the garden of Eden, and the forbidden tree of 
knowledge, and tree of life, the trees which bare the 


golden fruit. 


Prometheus, the ſon of lapetus, is ſaid to have 
made a man of clay or earth, and afterwards to ſteal 
fire from heaven, in order therewith to put life and 
foul into his man; this theft ſo diſpleaſed Jupiter, 
that he ſent Pandora into the world to Prometheus 
with a box, from which, when opened by her huſ- 
band Epimetheus, there flew out all forts. of evils 
and diſeaſes which have peſtered mankind ever ſince. 


with the gar- 
en of Eden. 


The fiction of 


Prometheus 
and Pandora 
applied to the 
creation of 
Adam and 
Eve, and the 
fall of man. 


And afterwards Prometheus was chained to mount 


Caucaſus, and an eagle perpetually preyed on his 
liver, as a farther puniſhment of his impiety. As 
to the moral of all this, I think his making a man 
of clay may allude to the creation of Adam out of 


the duſt. of the earth: and that Pandora (who alſo 


was made by Vulcan at Jupiter's command, and 


whom every deity adorned with various gifts, Mi- 


nerva giving her wiſdom, Venus beauty, Apollo mu- 
fic, Mercury eloquence, &c. I ſay this Pandora) 


was Eve, who, to be ſure, before the fall poſſeſſed all 
the heavenly graces and endowments poſſible, but 


by her tranſgreſſion (the fatal box) ſhe opened the 
way for all the ſubſequent evils and,miſchiefs in-the 
world, | | } 4 1 ; 
Deucalion (the ſon of Prometheus) and his wife 
Pyrrha, were faid to reign in Theflaly, when a deluge 
happened ſo great that it overflowed the earth, and 
deitroyed all mankind, excepting only Deucalion and 

| his 


Deucalion's 


deluge was 


Noah's flood, 


* * r 
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1 phigenia is 
Jeptha's 
daughter. 


The fable of 
Phaeton vari- 


ouſly applied. 
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his wife Pyrrha, who were carried in a little ſhip, upon 


mount Parnaſſus; and when the waters abated, they 


conſulted the oracle of Themis, to know how man- 
kind might be again reſtored; the anſwer was, They 


mould caſt the bones of their great mother behind 
them, (i. e. the ſtones of the earth;) accordingly they 


did ſo, and from theſe ſtones ſprang a new race of men 
and women. All which, ?tis very evident, is but a 
poetical metamorphoſis of Noah's flood, and ſome of 
its moſt conſiderable circumſtances. 


Iphigenia was the daughter of Agamemnon and 


Clytemneſtra; her father by chance killed a ſtag of 
Diana's, who in revenge ſtopt the paſſage of his fleet 
with contrary winds, and the oracle told them, that 
Diana would not be appeaſed, unleſs ſome of Aga- 
memnon's blood were ſacrificed. Whereupon Ulyſles 
got Iphigenia from her mother by craft; but as ſhe 
food by the altar at Aulis, ready to be facrificed, 
Diana pitied her, and put a hind in her ſtead; and 
made her one of her prieſteſſes, who ſolemnized her 
ſacrifices with human blood. And now how plaialy 
does this appear to be the ſcripture-hiſtory of Jeptha's 
daughter, under the diſguiſe of poetical fiftion, and 
ſome fabulous accommodations? | | 
Phaeton was the ſon of Sol and Clymene ; he re- 
queſted of his father Phazbus to drive the chariot of 


the ſun for one day: he granted jt, but warned him 


of the danger thereof: Phaeton, careleſs of any future 
event, mounts the chariot, the fiery horſes drove furi- 


oufly through the heavens, and their driver not able 


To Phut, ſon 
of Cham. 


To Elijah. 


to govern them, Jet the reins go, and had like to have 
ſet the whole world on fire; to prevent which Jupiter 
ſtruck him with a thunderbolt, ſo that he fell into 


the river Eridanus, now called the Po. His ſiſters 
were turned into poplar trees, and wept for him 


with tears of amber on the ſame river's banks. Some 
think this Phaeton was Phut, the third ſon of Cham, 
who was ſkilled in aſtronomy, and therefore called 


the ſon of Sol; and that he foretold the great con- 


flagrations in Italy and Ethiopia, which happened 
anno mundi 2426. Others ſay, this fable had its 
origin from the hiſtory of Elijah, who was taken 
up into heaven in a chariot and horſes of fire. 


Others 
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Others think it refers to the deſtruction of Sodom, To the burn. 
Gomorrah, &c. by fire and brimſtone rained from ing of Sodom, 
heaven, And laſtly, *tis ſuppoſed the moral is le- K. 
velled at ambitious and inconſiderate princes, and The mor 
prime miniſters, who, uncapable of the high and thereof, 
weighty charge they have taken on them, let looſes 

the reins of their indiſcreet government, and thus 

ſet the ſubjects all in a combuſtion, and endanger 

their own downfall. Such a Phaeton fel} upon the 

river Thames, and ſet England in flames, not an age 

ance. | . | | 

Niſus was a king of the Megarenſes, and had a The fable of 
purple-coloured or golden lock of hair among the reſt Niſus and his 
on his head; on this lock of hair the fortune of daughter, the 
his kingdom depended. His daughter Scylla fell in fame with 
love with Minos, who beſieged her father in Megara; Sampſon and 
and cutting off her father's golden lock, ſhe gave it Deli 
to Minos, and with it the kingdom; whereupon Niſus 
died with grief, and was turned into an hawk, and 
his daughter into a lark. Whence the antipathy be- 
tween theſe two birds ever ſince. The whole of this 
fable is undoubtedly grounded on the Scripture relation 
of Sampſon and his miſtreſs Delilah ; with a little vari- 
ation allowable to the poets. 

Narciſſus was, feigned to be the ſon of the river The fable of 
Cephiſſus and the nymph Liriope. Tireſias being Narciſſus mo- 
aſked concerning the child's fortune at his birth, an- ralized. 
ſwered, He ſhould live ſo long as he did not ſee 
himſelf, He proved ſo beautiful a youth, that ſeveral 
nymphs fell in love with him, but he lighted them 
all. Afterwards ſeeing his own face in a ſpring, he 
ſo fell in love with himſelf, that he pined away, and 
dying, was changed into a flower of his Latin name, 

the daffodilly. By Narciſſus is meant the proud and The emblem 
ſcornfyl perſon, who deſpiſeth every body, eſpecially of a proud 
(nymphs) modeſt, ſincere, and humble perſons; and and ſcornſul 
is ſo full of philauty, ſelf-love, felf-conceit, that he is man. 
enamoured with his own ſhadow ; but never fails to 
die in the eſteem of all wiſe men, who look on him 
only as a gaudy, ſhowy trifle, a mere daffodilly. 

*Tis ſtoried of. Midas (a rich king of Phrygia) Midas the em- 
that he requeſted of Bacchus, his gueſt, that all he blem of a pre- 
touched might be gold; *'twas granted, and he On ſumptuous, in- 

| turne 


diſcreet, and 
covetous man, 
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turned his houſes and whole mountains into gold; 
and touching his victuals and drink, he turned them 
into gold too. And now ſeeing his folly, he de- 
fired to have his wiſh revoked, and he was bid to 
waſh himſelf in the river. Pactolus, .whereupon he be- 
came the ſame as he was before, but the river to 
this day produces golden ſand. By this fable is very 
pertinently ſet forth the folly of man, in depending 
upon his own wiſdom and ſufficiency, and fetting 
light by the divine providence and affiftance. For, if 
we were left to ourſelves, we ſhould (Midas-like) be 
craving the things which would be moſt pernicious, 


and ſoon bring us to repent thereof. From hence too 


Momus, the 
mythologic 
character of a 
carping critic. 


we learn, that God very often brings men to a ſight 
of their folly, and to admice his wiſdom and good- 
neſs, by permitting them the experience of their own 
choice a while, TER , 
Momus is the laſt mythologic character I ſhall 
conſider the moral of: his ſtory has been related, 
where we find indeed that he was reckoned a deity, 
but was dignified with no other epithet than that of 
the carping god. He was ſaid to be the ſon of Night 


and Sleep, becauſe of his dull and gloomy mind, 


which rendered him very imprudent, injudicious, and 
conſequently unfit for a judge or critic, He was 
called Stygian Momus, becauſe he was hated by the 
gods and men, He did nothing himſelf, but ſpent 
all his time in reprehending, cavilling with, and de- 
3 the works and labours of the gods and 
men. From all which characters, the moral of Mo- 
mus eaſily diſplays itſelf in the perſon of an ill- na- 
tured, ignorant, envious, carping eritic; who, as he 
is generally too idle and deficient in his intellects to 
do any thing of merit himſelf, ſo he (ambitious not- 
withſtanding) has no other way to diſtinguiſh him- 


ſelf, and ſeem conſiderable, but by defaming, calum- 


niating, and undervaluing the works and perſons of 


other men. He is conſcious, of his own imbecillity 


and incapacity to merit praiſe and genuine honour ; 


and envying others the happineſs, he does all he can 
to deprive them of it, and make the world believe 
they deſerve it not. But how ſbapid and vain, as well 


nourable. 


of MYTHOLOGY. 
as proud and envious, muſt ſuch a wretch as Momus 
be, to think that a man's character for learning and 
merit is to be eftimated and determined by his un- 
generous, ignorant, and malicious verdict! Does 
not this great affair depend on the judgment of 
the wife and prudent, who are well acquainted with 
the imperfections of human nature, and are there- 
fore to be reputed the only equitable judges of the 
merit of human productions? Such will make a ge- 
nerous and reaſonable allowance for frailties and de- 
fects, where the cauſe and deſign is good and ho- 
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Of LANGUAGE in general; of GRAM- 


MAR in general; and particularly that 


of the ENGLIs} ToNGUE. 


or notes made uſe of by any nation or people 


| es is a ſet or collection of ſounds 


to expreſs the ideas of their mind, and by this 


means to render their thoughts and conceptions 1n- 
telligible to each other. The actual communication of 
our ſentiments to others in this manner, is called ſpeech, 
or ſpeaking. „„ | 

The component parts of a language are different 
kinds of ſounds; of which ſome are fimple, and 


others variouſly compounded, The marks whereby 
the ſimple ſounds are expreſſed to the fight, are called 


letters or characters; and the various aſſemblage 
and combinations of letters make the expreſſions of 
compound ſounds; which again are of divers ſorts, 
as ſyllables, words, and phraſes; of which more by 
and by. : © 

It is cuſtomary among all people to make an or- 
derly arrangement of all the letters uſed in their lan- 
Bae, which we call by the Greek name Alphabet ; 
as alſo of all the words and terms which compoſe the 
ſame: and ſuch a collection or catalogue of words is 
by us called a dictionary, and for the learned lan- 
guages, a lexicon. And the art which teaches how 
the letters and words of any language ought to be ſet 
and combined together for proper ſpeech, is what we 
call grammar. | I 

In language we are to conſider two main things, 


viz. (I.) The idiom, phraſeology, or manner of ex- 


preſſion, which is peculiar to that nation, and different 
from what is uſed by any other. Thus when we ſay, 
*All that came out of his loins, the Hebrews ſay, Out 
of his thigh, We ſay, A perſon is ten years old; 
the Hebrew idiom is, He is the ſon of ten years. We 
ſay, An huſband-man; they, A man of the earth, &c. 
ß! (2.) The 
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(2.) The ſecond thing is dialect, which is the ſame in 
the main as the original language, but differs there- 


from in the ending or termination of words, for the 


moſt part; the change of many entire words, or the 
addition or leaving out proper letters in the ſyllables 
of words. So the name God in the Standard Greek 
is Theos, but in the Doric dialect it is Seos; thus for 


Gloſſa, a tongue; the Attic diale& ſays Glotta; and 


thus in others. 

The relation between the ſtandard or original lan- 
Suage, and the dialects which proceed from it, is 
imilar to that between the mother parent and her 
children; and on this account it is, that thoſe original 
languages are commonly called mother tongues. Of 
theſe parent or mother languages, there are ſeveral in 
the world; ſome reckon eleven, ſome count more. 
Among them all, there are four which deſerve more 
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notice than the reſt, and they are, (I.) The Hebrew; ; 


2.) The Greek; (3.) The Latin; (4.) And the 
Id Gothic, The others are leſs conſiderable. 
The Hebrew tongue is the moſt antient in the 
world, at leaſt that are known to the Europeans. 


From it ſprang a very auguſt and flouriſhing progeny 


of dialects, viz. the Chaldee, the Syriac, the Arabic, 
the Samaritan, and the Ethiopic. The two firſt differ 
chiefly in the characters, there being a near affinity 
in the form of the words, and texture of the tongues 
themſelves. The Arabic is a moſt copious tongue, 


having a thouſand different words for a ſword, five 


hundred for a lion, and two hundred for a ſerpent. 


Of the He- 
brew dialects. 


The chief properties of theſe oriental tongues are, Theproperties 


(.) The primitive words, or the themes of their of the Eaſtern 


verbs, in general, conſiſt of but three letters, and ton 


ſome few of four. (2.) That theſe letters are all 


conſonants, as PK D, BRZ L, &c. (3.) That the 


vowels are moſtly points placed under the ſaid con- 
ſonants in the theme, as PK D, that is, PAK AD, 


he viſited, BRZ L, that is, BARZ EL, irons 


(4.) That they diſtinguiſh the maſculine and feminine 


genders in verbs as well as nouns, by different termina- 


tions. (5.) That the Orientals write and read from the 
right hand to the left, contrary to the Europeans. 
| 0k 
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The. Greek language is the next mother tongue, 
and in the texture of its words is as compound as the 


Hebrew is ſimple; on which account it obtains a won- 
derful variety and copiouſnefs of words, beyond any 


bother language. The principal dialects of this tongue 


Of the Latin 


tongue aud its 
dialects. 


An inſtance of 
their diffe- 
„ 


Of the Gothic 
and its dia- 
lects. 


Of the Sclavo- h 


nic, and its 


dialects. 


are, (I.) The Attic, which was ſpoken at Athens, and 
the e eee between Achaia and Macedonia. 
(2.) The Ionic, uſed in Ionia, a country in Lefler 


Aſia, between Caria and olis, inhabited by a Greek 


colony in former times. (3.) Doric, ſpoken by the 
Dorians, a people inhabiting 'a' part of Achaia. (4.) 
folic, uſed by the olians, who lived in that part of 
Aſia between Ionia and 'Troas, near the Hellefpont. 


others can boaſt the nobleſt progeny of living and 


polite: dialects; for ſhe gave birth to the Italian, the 


French, the Spaniſh, the Portugueze, and a good part 


of the Engliſh, and is herſelf ſtill in being; and more 


univerſally embraced than any other ever was, or, 


perhaps, ever will be. To give one inſtence of the 


different utterance between this great parent and her 


ſeveral daughters, take that of royal dignity, which 
by the mother tongue herſelf (the Latin) was called 


majeſtas; but by the Italian, maefta ; by the Spaniſh, 
mageſtad ; by the French, majefte ; and by the Eng- 
liſh, majeſty. - | | e NE 

From the antient Gothic tongue proceeded the two 
great branches, the Teutonic and Saxon languages; 


from whence all the northern tongues, as ſo many 


grand-children, had their being; as the Swediſh, Da- 
niſh, Norwegian, high and low Dutch, Flemiſh, Scots, 
and Engliſh. Every one knows, that the bulk of our 


language is derived from the two great ſources of the 


Teutonic and Saxon. Thus the Saxons faid, fæder, 
ſuna, hus, biſceop-ric, weorth-ſcype, godleas, godlic- 
neſſe, &c. from whence the Engliſh ſay, father, ſon, 
ouſe, biſhoprick, worſhip, godleſs, godlineſs. 


quity, and very large extent in the north-eaſtern parts 


of Europe; the tongues of Ruflia, Poland, Hungary, 
&c. are dialects of it. The Old Britiſh or Welch, 
and the Iriſh, which alſo the Highland Scots ſpeak, 


alc 


” 


The Latin is that mother tongue, which of all | 


Jo theſe may be added the Sclavonic, another very. 
conſiderable mother tongue, as being of great anti- 
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are reckoned among the mother tongues ; . but have; 
nothing in them worth notice. And thus much for. 
the language in general: I ſhall now treat of our own. 
language in particular; and firſt of its compoſition. 
The antient ſpeech of this ifland was the Gaulic, or A ſhort ae- 4 
old French, as being (in all probability) firſt. peopled count of the 
from Gallia, or antient France. But, a little before Engliſh lan- 9 
our Saviour's time, Julius Cæſar having invaded and $9386 from its 


— ; . ö ND) ae Wl 14 at LS: 154 1 By 
ſubdued the Britons; and in Claudius's time, and ſoon irſt to its pre 


after, a Roman colony being planted here, Britain be- B 
came a Roman province; and the Latin language, quered by 


which the Romans then ſpoke, was introduced and Car. 


mixed with the Britiſh ; 1 it never could ſuppreſs 


it. Afterwards, the Roman egions being called home, 
the Scots and Picts (the inhabitants of North-Britain) 
took the opportunity to attack and harraſs the northern 
parts of England; upon which king Vortigern, about. 9805 
the year 4%, called to his aſſiſtance the Saxons, a The Saxons, | 
great and powerful people in the north parts of Ger- &c. arrive un- 
many, who with their neighbours the Angles, Teu- der Hengiſt 


Invaded by 


cots, 


tones, &e, came over, under the conduct of Hengiſt and Horſa. 


and Horſa, who, ſubduing the Picts and Scots, Were 
rewarded for their ſervice, firſt with the iſle of Thanet, 

and after With the whole county of Kent, which they 

governed about 350 years; but growing powerful, 

they 'quiarrelled with, and by degrees diſpoſſeſſed the 

inhabitants of all the country on this ſide the Severn, 

and divided it among themſelves into ſeven kingdoms, 

called the Saxon heptarchy.' Thus they deſtroyed the They eſtabliſn 
Britiſh tongue, together with its inhabitants (except- their heptar- 


ing ſome who retired over the mountains of Wales, ch). 
and carried with them their. language) and their o -m 1 


language became the general language of the iſland, 259. 
and thus continued till about the year 800. Then the The Danes 
Danes infeſted the north and eaſt parts of England, d vaßon and 


and obtaining ſooting, they at laſt arrived to the ſole ſettlement. 


. MC f " i ; 
government of it, in about two hundred years; and ſo 
the antient ſpeech became tinctured alſo with the Da- 
niſh language. But their rule laſting only twenty-ſix 
years, made not ſo great alteration in the Anglo- 


Saxon, as the next revolution, which was by William The whole 
the Conqueror, duke of Normandy in France; who land ſubdued 


came over into England, vanquiſhed the Danes, and by William 
ſubdued the whole land; and as a monument of their the Conqueror 


H 3 conqueſt, 
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The Engliſh 
tongue is the 
quinteſſence 
of others. 


The Engliſh 
tongue com- 
pared with 
others, and 


uncouth as the Dutch, nor ſo effeminate as the 
French; yet it is as fluent as the Latin, as courteous 


conqueſt, the Normans endeavoured to make their 


language as generally received as their commands; 


and thus compleated the mixture, or rather the medley 
of language in Great- Britain. 

The Engliſh tongue, ſuch as it is at this day, which 
eighteen bundred years ago was the pure B | 

elſh, is now a mixture of (I.) A little Britiſh ; 
(2.) a great deal of Latin; (3.) a yet far greater part 
of Anglo-Saxon, and Teutonic; (4.) ſome few ſtric- 
tures of Daniſh ; and (5.) an abundance of Norman 
French. But ſince thoſe antient times, we have, by 


means of learning, commerce, &c, received very great 
French, 


improvements from the Greek, Latin, modern 
Italian, Dutch; and many proper names of men, 


places, and things, from the Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, 
and other eaſtern tongues. 


* e ; 


But notwithſtanding our language is thus a mixture 


or compound of ſuch heterogeneous ingredients; yet 
it muſt. be withal conſidered, that only the choice 


and valuable parts of other tongues have been ſelected 


and incorporated together in the body of our own, 
which therefore may be looked upon as the quinteſ- 


ſence of various tongues; and by enfranchiſing and 


indenizening foreign words and terms of arts and ſci- 
ences, it is indeed become a very copious, pithy, ſig- 
nificant, and learned language; abounding with all 
the flowers of rhetoric, capable of all the delicacy, 


fine ſimilies and alluſions of poetry, and of ſupplying 
both the pulpit and bar with all the force and energy 


that ſpeech can pretend to. 


In fine, though it be not ſo ſacred as the Hebrew, 
ſo extenſive as the Arabic, nor quite ſo learned as the 
Greek ; ſo neither is it ſo ſcanty as the Hebrew, ſo 
difficult and ah pr as. the Arabic, ſo þarbarous as. 


the Iriſh, ſo hard and unſounding as the Welch, fo 


as the Spaniſh, as courtlike as the French, and as 


amorous and ſounding as the Italian; and is every way 


enriched and beautihed with all the ornaments an 


_ decorations any language is capable of, and fitly 


adapted to the maſculine, curious, and noble genius 
of the renowned people who uſe it, I proceed now 
| | 55 5 ad. 


ritiſh or 
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6 ſay ſomewhat of the grammar thereof ; ; and firſt 


of that ſcience in general. 
Grammar is defined to be, The art of expreſling 


the relation of things by words in conſtruction, wi 


due accent in ſpeaking, and orthography in EN 
according to the cuſtom of thoſe whoſe language 
learn: or, grammar is the art of ſpeaking and writing 
truly. Of grammar there be four parts. (1.) Ortho- 
graphy, which treats of letters. (2.) Profody, of 
ſyllables, and due pronunciation, (3.) Etymology, 
or analogy, which treats of words. And (4.) Syn- 
taxis, of Hentences, or due conſtruction of words, 
Orthography is that part of grammar which teaches 
the nature, difference, ſound, writing, and joining 
of letters into ſyllables and words. Tore are the 
firſt elements of ſpeech, as being individual articulate 


voices or ſounds. 


Letters are divided into vowels and conſonants; 
Vowels are thoſe letters, which, of themſelves, make 


a a full and perfect ſound, and are five; VIZ. a, e, i, o, u; 
and to theſe may be added the Greek y. The other 


letters of the alphabet are conſonants.” Of theſe 
yowels ariſe 

Diphthongs, which are compoſed of two vowels 
in one ſyllable; and they are (1.) Proper diphthongs 
when both the vowels are pronounced ; ; as ai, in fair; 
au, in laud; ee, in ſeed; oi, in void; oo, in food; 
and ou, in houſe.” (2.) Improper diphthongs, wherein 
a ſound of one vowel is heard alone, and the other 

ppreſſed; as ea, in tea; ie, in fiend ; eu, in eunuch 3 

duch other. The meeting of three vowels in one 
9 labile! is called a triphthong; as eau, in beauty; jeu, 
in lieu, adieu, &c. 

The conſonants are divided into mutes and ſemi- 
vowels. The mutes are ſo called, becauſe they can't 
be pronounced of themſelves without a vowel ; they 
are nine, as b, c, d, g, p, q; t, J, V; which” are 
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Conſonants 
divided into 
mutes. | 


ſounded, bee, cee, der; &c. The ſemi-vowels are Semi-vowels 
ſuch as yield an imperfect ſound without the help of and liquids, 


a vowelz as f, I, m, n, r, s, x, 2. Of which theſe 
four, 1, m, n, r, are called liquids, becauſe they 
eaſily and ſmoothly flow away after a mute in a ſyl- 
lable, as in glide, ſmile, gnaw, brine; but they can- 

4 not 
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not, be ſounded in the ſame ſyllable before a mute when 
a vowel follows; as rpo, Idi, &c. Conſonants are 
alſo conſidered as ſingle, as b, c, d, &c. or double, 
as x and 2; for x is compoſed of cs; as vex ſounds 
the ſame as vecs; wax, as wacs, &c. Alſo 2 is made 
of ds; as blaze ſounds bladſe nearly, the d being 
turned off in a ſtrong ſibilation or hiſſing. 

Proſody is the ſecond part of grammar, which treats 
of ſyllables and their due diviſion and pronunciation 
in words; and in reſpect of this latter part, *tis called 


orthoepy, or the right ſpeaking or expreſſing of words 
and ſyllables. Moreover, proſody alſo gives rules 


for the quantity, of voice, and due accenting of 
ſyllables in words. As to the former, it properly 
relates to poetry; the reſt will be here conſidered in 
order. | | | - 871 
A ſyllable is a compleat ſound or utterance of one 


. or more letters, in one breath or tone ; in which there 


muſt be always one or more vowels; as a, va, nue; 
o, ri, ent: theſe make the larger members of words; 
as a-ve- nue, o-ri-ent. And the number of ſyllables 
is various in words; from one, as I; to eleven, as 
in this long word, ho-no-ri-h-ca-bi-li-tu-di-ni-ty, 


There are generally as many ſyllables as vowels. or 
diphthongs in a word, . excepting the final e: as e- 
ver, e-ve-ry,, de- face, tranſ-late, par-boil, blood-hound, 


The principal 


rules concern- 


ing the or- 


theopy and 
orthography, 
or the right 
pronouncing 
and writing 


words. 


a-dieu, &c. _ 


As to the orthoepy or duly pronouncing letters and 
. in words, take the following rules. (I.) The 


final e lengthens the vowel foregoing; as can, cane; 


bed, bede; pip, pipe; rob, robe; tun, tune. (2.) 


Words in re ſound the e before the r, like u; as fire, 


fi- ur; deſire, deſi-ur; rere, re- ur; maſſacre, maſſac- 
ur; maugre, maug- ur. (3.) The Latin improper 


letters and diphthongs, =, &, are ſounded e; as Cæſar, Phœbus, 


ſyllables in 


tna, economy, are pronounced Ceſar, Phebus, 
Etna, economy. (4.) Alſo the Engliſh diphthong eo 
often ſounds only the e; as yeoman, feoffee, jeopardy, 


leopard; and like ee in people, feodary; and eu at 


the beginning of words ſounds only u; as eunuch, 
eulogy, euchariſt ; ſo does ue at the end, as due, true, 
purſue. (5.) U makes the g ſound hard, and length- 
ens the ſyllable in vogue, prologue, epilogue, dialogue, 


(6.) C 


and LANGUAGE. 
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cat, coſt, cup, clear, crow: before e, i, and y, like 
s; as city, cell, cypreſs. (7.) Ch is ſounded like k, 


in chart, chord, character. (8.) The ſyllables ti and 


ci, if followed by a vowel, ſound like fi, or ſhi; as in 
fiction, condition, logician, muſician, &c. (g.) K 
begins words of a hard ſound before i, e, and n; as 
keep, kill, know; but before a, o, u, we write c; 
as call, cold, cup.  (10.) G has a hard ſound before 


a, o, u; as gall, gold, guilt, and in gheſs for gueſs. 


(II.) In words where cc is found between i, the 
firſt c is hard, the other ſoft like ſ, as the word ſiccity 
ſounds ſikſity. (12.) When gg; occurs, they are both 
hard, as dogged, rugged. (13.) In words ending in 
ck, *tis molt polite to omit the k ; as for logick, mu- 
ſick, phyſick, ſhould be wrote logic, muſic, phyſic. 
(14.) The ſoft ſound of g before a, o, u, at the be- 
ginning of words, is expreſſed by j conſonant, as jail, 
Jolly, julep; and the jentleman is truer orthography 
than gentleman. (15.) The ſound of f, in Greek 
words, muſt be wrote with ph; phyſic, philoſophy, 
Philip, phlegm, &c. (16.) The ſyllable que at the 
end, is ſounded like Kk; as antique, pique, barque z 
and q is never written without u after it. (I.) In 
ſome or moſt French words, ch is ſounded like ſh; 
as machine, chevalier, capuchin, chaiſe, are ſounded, 
maſheen, ſhevalier, capuſheen, ſhaize. (18.) The 
final e makes a diſtinct ſyllable in foreign words which 
end therein, as Mam-re, Eu- ni-ce, ſi-mi-le. | 


In diaſtaſis, or the diviſion of. words into ſyllables, The rules of 
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obſerve the following rules. (I.) When a ſingle con- diaſtaſis or 
ſonant comes between two vowels, tis joined with the ſpelling. 


latter in ſpelling, as na- ture, e-ve-ry, di-li-gent; ex- 
cept x, which is joined with the firſt, as lex-i-con, 


ox -en. (2.) But compound words muſt be divided 
back into their component parts; as un- armed, un- 


uſual, ſafe-ty, in- ure, ad-orn, name-leſs, &c. (3.) 
All terminations muſt be ſeparated, as deliver- ed, de- 
liver-edſt, deliver-eth, deliver-eſt, deliver-ing, deliver- 
er, deliver-ance, &c. (4.) All thoſe conſonants which 
can begin a word, may begin a ſyllable together; and 
ſuch are, bl, cl, fl, gl, pl, 1; br, cr, dr, fr, gr, pry 
tr, wr; ch, dw, gn, in, ip, iq; kn, qu, ic, th, 


ſm, 
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def dui 
(6.) If an ending be added to a word of two ſyllables, 
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fm, |, ſw, th, tw, wh; alſo theſe treble conſonants ; 
ſch, ſcr, ſhr, ſkr, ſpr, ſpl, ſtr, thr, thw. (5.) A mute 
and liquid go together in the laſt ſyllable ; as cra-dle, 
ti-tle, fa-ble, mau-gre, &c. (6.) If two conſonants 
meet that can't begin a word, they muſt be divided; 
as ſel-dom, num-ber, pop-py, ac-cord, ar-dent, &c. 
(J.) When two vowels meet, and both are diſtinctly 
ſounded, they muſt be divided ; as re-enter, mu-tu-al, 
La-o-di-ce-a, di-ur-nal, &c. = 

The true accenting of words is a difficult thing, 
as it is a riſing or falling of the voice above or below 
its uſual tone: it is an art ſomewhat arbitrary, and 
of which we have but little uſe, and know ſcarce any 
thing but by the laws of cuſtom, However, the fol- 
lowing directions may be of ſervice in this affair, 
(1,) When a word is. both the name of a thing, and 
igniſies action, the firſt ſyllable is accented! in the for- 
mer caſe, but the laſt in the latter; as in the name 
itſelf accent ; but accent, to raiſe or fall the voice; 
conteſt, a diſpute; to conteſt, to diſpute; record, a 
writing; to record, to commit to writing, &c. (2.) 
When any ending, as -able, -ful,- -iſh, &c. is joined 


to any monoſyllable, the firſt ſyllable is long or ac 


cented ; as peace-able, ſinful, ſelfiſh, toilſome, godly, 


&c. (3.) Words of two ſyllables ending in er, or, 


ure, are accented on the firſt generally; as, enter, 


rither, h6nor or h6nour, venture, &c. (4.) When a 
word obſcurely ends in -le or -en, the accent is on the 
firſt ſyllable ; as trouble, garden, (5.) The particles 
are compounded with words of one' ſyllable, they 
e the word; as allüre, collegue, pollite, refer, 

r; except conduit, perfect, prelate, and ſome others. 


the ſyllable that was firſt long continues ſo, as profit, 
profitable ;. except proteſt, proteſtant. (7.) In words 
of more than two ſyllables, the accent is generally on 
the third vowel from the laſt ; as ſalvation, damnation, 
fidelity, &c. Except (8.) when the vowel is long by 
poſition, 1. e. when ſet before two or more conſonants, 
and bears hard upon them, then it is long; as abün- 
dance, accompliſh, illuſtrate, horiz6n, &c. (9.) Diph- 
thongs and triphthongs are moſtly long, as embröider, 
xeproof, rej6ice, receipt, beauty, adicu, except lieute- 

£ nant, 
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nant, &c. (10.) In foreign words the accent lies on 
that vowel, which, in the original, was a diphthong, 
as Darius, encémium, eclipſis, Eccope, équal, &e, 
But to this rule there are ſeveral exceptions. Theſe 
are the principal rules both for accent and quantity in 
the Engliſh tongue 1 EH 

Etymology or analogy is the third and moſt con- 


ſiderable part of grammar, as it treats of the nature, 


kinds, and various accidents and affections of words, 
which compoſe the body or ſubſtance of a language. 

Words are compoſed (as aforefaid) of one or more 
| ſyllables, by the ſound whereof we convey our ſenti- 
ments to others, and by this means men are rendered 
converſable or ſocial beings. Of words, in every 
ſpeech, there are eight ſeveral ſorts, viz. (1.) The 
noun, or name; (2.) pronoun, or perſonal name; 
(3.) verb, the word ſignifying action or paſſion 3 (4.) 
participle; (5.) adverb; (6.) conjunction; (7.) 
prepoſition; (S.) interjection. Theſe are called the 
eight parts of ſpeech ;. of all which in their order. 

A noun is the name of a thing, abſolutely, and 
without regard to perſon, time or place. Of nouns 
there are in Engliſh: the following accidents. (I.) 
Species; (2.) figure; (3.) quality; (4.) number; 
(5. ) perſon; (6.) gender; (7.) caſe; and (8.) 
compariſon. F 1H.» ono GIDIE 4 

Species, of nouns I conſider as fourfold; (I.) Pri- 
mitive, ſuch as are themſelves original, as man, God. 
Under this head are reckoned interrogatives, as what? 
who ?. which? Redditives, as ſuch; this, that. Col- 
lectives, as the people, the crowd, the flock, the herd. 
Numeral | nouns, as cardinals, one, two, three, &c. 
Ordinals, as firſt, ſecond, third. Partitives, as Who- 
ever, any, either, neither. Univerſals, as all, every“ 
one, none, nobody. Particulars, as ſome one, any 

one, each. (2.) 5.3 as human, woman, god- 
like. Under this head are reckoned verbals, as read- 
ing, hearing, offering. Participials, as obedient, ap- 
parent, eligible, facile, demonftrative, Gentiles, as 
Greek, Latin, German, Chineſe, Engliſh. Patrony- 


mics, as Hebrews, Iſraelites, Iſhmaelites, Korathites. 


Poſſeſſives, as ſervile, regal, paternal, Local nouns, 
as rural, marine, Oxonian, Pariſian, Material nouns, 
8 ne, O: Sago anon 


Etymology ar 


analogy, what 


Of words, 


and the eight 


parts of 
ſpeech. 


The accidents 


of nQunse 


The ſpecies of 
nouns. 
Primitives. 


Derivatives. 


na 


Plural, 5 
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Subſtantives. 


AdjeQuves; 
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as wooden, ſtony, aſhen. (3.) Subſtantive nouns: 
are ſuch as regard the abba of things; and are 
proper to individuals, as Plato, Socrates, Jeſus, John; 
or apellative, Which agree to many; as man, ſtone, 
fiſh, fowl, beaſt, juſtice, goodneſs. (4.) Adjective 


nouns, ſuch as are always joined with ſubſtantives, 


and ſhew their qualities and affections, as good, bad, 


The FEA of 


NOUNS. 


The quality 
of nouns. 


The numbers 


of nouns. 
Singular. 


ä high, low, quick, gentle, hard, ſoft, white, black. 


To a ſubſtantive you cannot add the word thing, 
but to any ROS you may, as black thing, fine 
thing, &c. 

'The figure of nouns is threefold, ee compound, 
and decompound; as ſoluble, be; irreſoluble; 3 
paſſionate, compaſſionate, incompaſſionate. 

The quality of nouns is twofold, proper and ap- 
pellative, both which were roopnAGeTed; under the ſub- 
ſtantives above. 

The numbers of nouns are ohne, Nn (I.). Singular, 
which ſpeaks only ot one thing; as father, a ſtone, 
a man, a face, an ox, an index. (2.) The plural, 


which ſpeaks of more than one, or many; as fathers, 


ſtones, men, faces, oxen, indices; where you ob- 
ſerve great irregularity in forming the plural from 
the ſingular; though for the moſt part *tis done by 
adding.s to the ſingular; as field, fields; hat, hats; 
tree, trees, &c. But if the ſingular ends in s, ſe, 


2ꝛ2e, x, th, ce, ch, ge, the plural requires es; as laſs, 


laſſes; horſe, horſes; maze, mazes; fox, foxes; 


ih, blbes ;- prince, princes; tench, tenches . page, 


The genders 
of nouns. 


Maſculine. 
Feminine. 


pages. Several names have no ſingular, as annals, 
aſhes, Alps, bowels, bellows, breeches, ſciſſars, &c. 
and ſome have no plural number; as John, wheat, 
air, blood, beer, lead, braſs, prudence, POT, hunger, 
foot, vulgar, &c. | 
'The perſon of nouns will be conſidered, under the 
ſecond part of ſpeech, pronouns; as moſt. proper. 
belonging thereto. The gender of nouns is twofold, 
(I.) Maſculine, which reſpects the male, or he- kind; "7% 
as man, horſe, dog; and (2.) feminine, which re- 
lates-to the female part of animals, or the ſhe-kind ; 
as woman, mare, bitch. Theſe are all the genders 


the Engliſh a and indeed al that really are in 


nature; 5 


and LANGUAGE fog 


nature; for Shade the TA calls the neuter, the The neuter, 


common, the doubtful, the epicene, are 'not diſtin common and 


genders from the maſculine and feminine, but only epicine gen- 
expreſs ſome quality or affection of them, as is plain 
to the intelligent reader. In ſhort, all inanimate be- e * 
ings have properly no gender, becauſe no diſtinction e 

of ſexes, or rather no ſex at all; and therefore when 

we ſpeak of them, inſtead of the generical particles 

he or ſhe, we uſe the neutral particle it; as, it was 

hard, it was high, it felt cold, &c. The Engliſh 

tongue generally expreſſes different ſexes by different 

words, as above; but ſome few by different termina- 

tions of the ſame word; as poet, poeteſs; actor, 

actreſs; emperor, empreſs; count, counteſs; executor, 

executrix; adminiſtrator, adminiſtratrix. 


The caſes of nouns are generally reckoned ſix; The caſes of 


1.) The nominative, when the name is directly and nouns are fx, 
abſolutely put with the prepoſition a, the; as a king, The nomina- 


the king, &. (2.) The genitive, which has the 8 1 
ſign of, as, of a king. (3.) The dative, known by 5 9 5 


the ſign to, as, to the king. (4.) The accuſative, 

whith <omenh after the verb © particle the ; as, {ACCU 
I read the book. (5.) The vocative is that wherein” Vocative. 
we call or ſpeak to a perſon; as, O king! Thou vil- 

lain! (6.) The ablative caſe is known by ſome of Ablative, 
theſe prepoſitions, in, with, through, for, from, by, 

than, &c. As, from the houſs, in the heart, &c. I 

ſhall ſubjoin an example of expreſſions, wherein all 

the ſix caſes of the word Book are uſed in the ſingular 


* be . 


Singularly. 1 1 Plural . 2 
Nom. There was a bock. There lay the books. An example 
Gen. The price of the book. | The number of the books. of an Engliſh 
Dat. He added to the book. | It gave ſplendor to the books. noun declin'd. 
Accu. He read the book. They print many books. 
Voc. The poet faid, Go, O book. | He ſaid, O choice books 
Aol. He took it from a book. He got a great name by books, 


The Latin, Greek, &c. form theſe 8 by dif- 
ferent endings of ods which they call declining 
of nouns ;_ and of theſe declenſions they have five 
ſeveral ſorts, not at all to our purpoſe to take any no- 


tice of here. 


The 


ers are not 
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The compari-. The compariſon of nouns | adicQives ; is chat whereby 
| fon of adjec- the quality of things is relatively conſidered; and is 
[| tives, what. therefore ſaid to be of three degrees, viz, (1.) The 
vi Three degrees poſitive degree, which indeed is not properly any de- 
| Poſitive. gree of compariſon, becauſe it conſiders not the quality 
| of, things comparatively with others, but ſimply and | 
abſolutely as it is in its firſt ſtate; as, hard, ſoft,. 
Comparative. white, black, &c. (2.) The comparative degree is 
| that which expreſſes the quality of things ſomewhat 
increaſed or diminiſhed ; and is formed by adding. er 
| to the poſitive ; as, barder, ſofter, whiter, blacker, &c. 
Superlative. (3.) The ſuperlative degree is that which expreſſes 
tdtꝛue greateſt intenſity, or utmoſt degree of the quality 
of things, and is formed by adding eſt to the poſitive; 
as, hardeit, ſofteſt, whiteſt, blackeſt. But in many 
adjectives there is great irregularity, and entire new 
words required to expreſs different degrees; as, good, 
better, beſt, bad, worſe, worſt; much, more, moſt. 
Alſo we compare with the words more; moſt, very, Se. 
As large, more large, moſt or very large, & c. . 

Pronouns are reckoned the ſecond part of ſpeech, = = 
though in reality they differ not from nouns, ſave 
only that they chiefly and primarily ſignify perſons, 
and, ſecondarily, things; ſo that pronouns are only 
| = perſonal. nouns or names, and ſo ought not to be made 

Subſtantive a diſtinct part of ſpeech. Of pronouns ſome be ſub- 
and adjective. ſtantive, as, I, thou, he, ſhe; others, adjective, a5, 
mine, thine, his, hers, ours, theirs, &c. 

Again, ſince in diſcourſe whatever is ſaid, is ſpoke 
either of ourſelves, to another, or of ſome third per- 
ſon, tis neceſſary there be three perſons, which are in 
each number as here repreſented. 


* 


* a 


Pronouns how 
they differ 
from nouns, 


The perſons 
of pronouns. 


8 \. 
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11 | en 

| 4 1 888 C 

5 iſt Perſ. 1 We Me Us My] Our Mine Ours | 
2d Per. Thon] Ye The] You [Thy} Your Thine Yours 

| . Maſ. He Him His His 7 1 

| [39 f eee, { They Her 5 Them Her FTheir Hers { Theirs 
In Its Its 1 


The 1 
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The interrogatives Who, for a perſon, and What 
for a thing, make whom after the verb, or in any caſe 
but the nominative, and the genitive Plural, whoſe, 


This, which refers to ſomewhat near, and that to 
ſomewhat remote, have in their plural number, theſe 


and thoſe; and thoſe who would write correct, ſhoyld 
never put it's for tis, 


or it is; or ſay, it's a fault, for 
it is a fault. | : | 

The next and moſt conſiderable part of ſpeech is 
the verb, which ſignifies being, action, or ſuffering 


action; or it is that word in a ſentence which ex- 
. preſſes what is affirmed or faid of things; 
_- reaſon verbs are moſt properly. called affirmations. 


for which 


Verbs are divided into active or paſſive, The active 
verb denotes the doing ſonie action, as TI love, thou 
ſcorneſt ; the paſſive verb denotes ſuffering ſome action; 
as, I am loved, thou art ſcorned. Some diſtinguiſh 
the verb active into tranſitive and intranſitive: a 


- | tranſitive verb is that whoſe action paſſeth on ſome 


other thing; as, he beats the dog. The intranſitive 


verb expreſſes only mere action in the agent; as, he 


liveth, he walked. 


Verbs are conjugated, or varied by diverſe termina- 


_— tions, according to the mood, tenſe, number, and 


* 


# 


thou mayeſt hear, he would run: 
mood, which always involves a wiſh, deſire, &c. 


perſon thereby implied and deſigned. | 


The mood of a verb is that peculiar manner in 
and by which its action is expreſſed ; and of theſe 


moods we may. reckon four in the Engliſh tongue; 


as (I.) The indicative mood; which a indi- 
cates, or ſheweth its action abſolutely; as, I ſpeak, 


thou heareſt, they walk. (2.) The ſubjunctive 


mood; in which the verb is ſubjoined to, or depends 


on ſome other verb in the ſentence; as, you will 
be corrected, if you play. This mood is generally 
reckoned with two others, viz, the potential, when 
beſides the mere affirmation, the power, liberty, 
will, &c. of the agent is expreſſed ; as, I can read, 
and the optative 


As, would to God I had learned. (3.) The impe- 
rative mood, which commands, exhorts, or intreats ; 
as, read thou, let them hear. (4.) The infinitive 

mood, 


Of the third 


part of ſpeech, 
the verb, and 
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the ſeveral 


ſorts thereof; 


Active. 


Paſſive. 


Tranſitive. 


Intranſitive. 


The conjuga- 
tion of verbs. 


The moods, 


what. 


Indicative. 


Subjunctive. 


Potential. 


Optative. 


Imperative. 


I n finitive. 
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mood, which expreſſes the action of the verb in- 


The tenſes of 


a verb, what. 
Preſent. 


Preter-· imper- 
fect. 


5 Preter· perfect 
Preter-plu- 
perfect. 


Future. 


definitely, and is known by the particle to; as, to 


love, to read, to write. | | 

The tenſes” of verbs are the times in which they 
exert their action; and they are reckoned five, viz, 
(1.) The preſent tenſe, or time now preſent while 
the action is doing; as, I love, thou art loved, they 
do fee. (2.) The preter-imperfect tenſe, which re- 
lates to the time paſt, and imports the action of the 
verb then in being, but not finiſhed ; as, I did love, 
viz. then, and do ſtill. (3.) The preter- perfect tenſe 
refers to the time perfectly paſt which belongs to the 
action; as, I have loved, but (you may add) that's 
now over, (4.) The preter-pluperfe& tenſe, which 
refers you to ſome time which was paſt before ſome 
other time which is alſo now really paſt; as, I had 
heard it, before he ' ſent the news. (5.) The future 


tenſe relating to the time to come; as, I ſhall or 


The perſons 
of verbs, how 
formed. 


Of the auxili- 
ary verb am. 


— # 


will love. e 
The verbs are varied alſo in all the three perſons 
in the ſingular number; to the firſt perſon belongs 
the theme of the verb, as, I love; the ſecond is formed 
by adding eſt, as, thou loveſt; the third by eth, as, he 
loveth. The ptrfons in the plural vary not the termi- 
nation of the firſt perſon ſingular in any of the tenſes ; 
as, we love, ye love, &c. | 
In order to have a clear notion of conjugating 
Engliſh verbs, you muſt firſt ſee the conjugation of 
the verb am, which is called the auxiliary, or help- 
ing verb, becauſe it is altogether uſed in forming the 
aſſive voice of verbs. A paradigm of which here 
follows in the indicative mood, tenſes, numbers, and 
perſons. | 


InDICA- 
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invicarive MOOD, 


N . Singular. Plural. 

| Ft 1h Fo | We | Ye j They 
2 reſent Tenſe. am ; art 1s | are 
Pret. imperf. was waſt was were 
Preterperf. have been | haſt been | hath been have- been 
Preterpluperf. | had been | hadſt been | had been had been 
Future. | wall be wilt be will be will be 


ü — 


Here follows a Paradigm of the Conzusgte of the regular 
Verb Love, in the ARG and. Paſſive Voice. 


The 1 MOOD, 


Active Voice. The PRESEN Tr. Paſſwe Voice, 
ö L love or do love. | {I am loved. 
Sing. F: Thou lov'ſt or do'ſt love. {Thou art loved. 
He loveth or doſt love. | He is Ioved. 
We 
Plur. love or do love. 0 Ye are loved. 
They [ They 


The IMPERFECT, 


J love or did love. | 


I was loved. 


Sing. $ Too loved'ſt or did'ſt love. 0 Thou waſt loved. 
He loved or did love. . He was loved. 
We We ) 
] Plur. | re one or did love. | 115 fer loved, 
* They They 
The PRETER PERFECT. 
J have loved. | ] have been loved. 
Sing. ; Thou haſt loved. ö Thou haſt been loved. 
He hath loved. He hath been loved. "I 
4 We | We 
| Plur. 4 Ye | hare tor, | Ye Fav been loved, 
They | They 


114 O GRAMMAR, 


Active Voice. The PRETERPLUPERFECT, Paſſive Voice. 


CT had loved. | I had been loved. 

Sing f Thou had'ſt loved. | } Thou had'ft been loved, 

= had loved. | I He had been loved. 

| We 

Plur. "1%, 5 loved. 1 þ ad ben loved. 

They (They 

The FuTURE. 

I ſhall or will love, 5 I ſhall or will be loved. 
Sing. 115 ſnalt or wilt love. | Thou ſhalt or wilt be loved. 

He ſhall or will love. | He ſhall or w ll be loved. 


: We 
Plur. B., oa or will love. "1 j Ye - hall or will be loved. 
Ti hey They 


The Sone MOOD. 
| The PRESENT. 


T may or can love. | I may or can be loved. 

Sing. | Thou may'ſt or can'ſt love. 3 Thou may ſt or can'ſt be loved, 
He may or can love. He may or can be loved. 
We 8 We 

Plur. ſ Ye donn or can love. | 115 les or can = loved. 
They © They 

: The TMPERFECT. 

T might or could love. : I might or could be loved. 

Sing, 1 Thou might'ſt or could'ſt love. {Thos might'ſ or could'ſt be loved 
He might or could love. He might or could be loved. 
We * | We 

Plur. Ie f might or could love. | 15 might or could be loved. 
They 1 They Ln - 

The PRETERPERFECT 

I may have loved. | I may have been loved. 

Sing. Thou may'ſt have loved. | Teen may ſt have been loved. 

I He may have loved. He may have been loved. 

| We We 

Plur 5 1 have loved, 15 jay have been loved. 
They | UTbey 


Active 


red 


ed. 


ive 


. Sing. f Thou ſhalt have loved. 


* 
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Active Voice. The PRETERPLUPERFECT. Paſſive Voice. 
I might have or had loved. (I might have or had been loved, 
Sing. Bes mighteſt have loved. | f Thou might'ſt have been loved. 
He might have loved. He might have been loved. 
We 5 4: [Wwe | 
Plur. f Ve þ mig have loved, . | Ye | might have been loved. 
| They | [ They | 


The FUTURE. 


T ſhall have loves. | I ſhall have been loved. 
| Thos ſhalt have been loved. 


He ſhall have loved, He ſhall have been loved. 

We | 

Plur. 0 Ye f ſhall have loved. 
(They | 


We 
Jy ( ſhall have been loved. 


| They 


The IMPERATIVE M O OD. 


The PRESENT, 


9; Love thou, or do thou love. ; Be thou loved. 
. 1 Let him love. Let him be loved. 


P] Love ye, or do ye love. { Be ye loved. 

8855 3 Let them love. et them be loved. 

. > Preſent, } To love. on | 

The InxixiTive Moon. Perfect, e To have or had loved. 
Future, ) To be about to love, 


The ad Paſſive, Loved: 
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Such is the conjugation of a regular verb; which 
you ſee is moſtly performed with the paſſive participle 
loved, and the auxiliary verbs do, have, ſhall, will, 
may, can, and am. | | 

As to the participles, they are ſo called as partak- Of partici- 
ing of the nature of both noun and verb; of the ples,the fourth 
firſt, as it is a ſort of adjective, and may be declined part of ſpeech, 
with caſes ; as loving, of loving, to loving, &c. and 
it hath tenſe and ſignification from the verb. For the 
active participle loving is of the preſent, the paſſive 

I — loved 


- - = 
„ = ap -N 
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loved of the preterite tenſe. The active is always 
formed by adding ing to the theme; as love, loving; 
read, reading; laugh, laughing. The paſſive is moſtly 
formed by adding ed, or d, to the theme; as love, 
loved; burn, burned ; laugh, laughed: but ſome are 
irregular in en, and t; as riſe, riſen; take, taken; 
bit, bitten; give, given; dream, dreamt; mean, 
meant; weep, wept, &c. And here obſerve, that 
after c, ch, ſh, f, k, p, x, and ſometimes after s, th, 
and l, m, n, r (when a ſhort vowel goes before) the 
ed or 4 is changed into 't, with or without an apo- 
ſtrophe; as plac t, ſnatch't, fiſn't, wak't, leapt, vex't, 


ſmelt, &c. inſtead of the better form, plac'd, chang'd, 


_ fiſh'd, wak'd, leap'd, vex' d, ſmell'd; and which were 


Of adverbs, 
and their ſe 
veral kinds. 


ſtill much better wrote entire, as placed, ſnatched, 
changed, &c. | 
Adverbs make the fifth part of ſpeech ; and are ſuch 
indeclinable words, as being Joined to a noun or verb, 
participle, &c. do expreſs fome circumſtance, quality, 
or manner of their ſignification: and in Engliſh gene- 


rally end in ly; as wiſely, happily, greatly, &c. 


Of the fixth - 
part of ſpeech, 
called con- 
junctions, and 
the kinds of 
them. 


Adverbs may be reduced to the following heads. (I.) 
Adverbs of time; as, now, then, yeſterday, lately, 
preſently, to-morrow, when, ever, never, daily, long, 
often, feldom, again, anon, &c. (2.) Adverbs of 
place; as, where, here, there, within, without, whi- 
ther, thither, towards, upwards, downwards, the right, 
the left, whence, thence, hence, above, below, which 
way? this way, that way, &c, (3.) Adverbs of - 
number and order; as, once, twice, thrice; then, 
thereafter, morcover, ſo forth, of new, finally, laſtly, 
firſt, ſecondly, thirdly, &c, (4.) Adverbs of the 
manner, quality, &c. And theſe are either abſolute ; 
as, ſimply, well, ill, bravely ; truly, verily, certainlv ; 
happily, perhaps, no, not; to wit, namely ; apart, 
together; lo! behold! why ? whether, &c. or com- 
parative, as more, exceedingly; leſs, hardly, well- 
nigh ; fo, alike, as; otherwiſe, differently, K 

Conjunctions are reckoned the ſixth part of ſpeech, 
Theſe are ſuch particles, or unvariable words, as ſerve 
to conjoin words and ſentences together, and thereby 
ſhew their dependence on one another. Of theſe there 


are the following ſorts. . ) Copulatives; as, and, 
| with; 


vertheleſs. (5.) Cauſals; as, for becauſe, that. (6.) 


with, beyond, &c. And beſides this ſeparate uſe of 


and by this means they create a great variety, and give 


guage; as hath been before imitated. 
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with 7 neither, nor. (2.) Disjunctives; as, either, or. 
(Z.) Conceflives; as, though, although, albeit, yet. 
(4.) Adverſatives ; as, but, yet, notwithſtanding, ne- 


Hlatives ; as, therefore, wherefore, ſeeing, ſince. (7.) 

Finals; as, that, to that end. (8.) Conditionals; as, 

if, provided, if indeed. (9.) Exceptives; as, unleſs, 

except. (10.) Diminutives ; as, at leaſt, only. (II.) 

Expletives; as, now, truly, indeed, forſooth. (12.) 

Declaratives ; as, viz. to wit, namely, &c. | 
Prepoſitions are the ſeventh part of ſpeech z and, as Ofthe ſeventh 

their name implies, are ſet before nouns ſubſtantives partof ſpeech, 

to ſhew the relation between them, and alſo the man- called prepo- 

ner, order, caule, time, place, and other circumſtances,” Htions. 

of nouns and verbs; as, in, to, through, by, before, 

behind, after, from, at; againſt, about, among, for, 


prepolitions, they have another, which is to be joined 
in compolition with a vaſt number of nouns and verbs; 


a peculiar beauty, fluency, and elegance to the lan- 


Interjections make the eighth and laſt: part of lan- Of the eighth 
guage ; theſe are {mall indeclinable words or particles, part of ſpeech, 
which denote the affections and paſſions of the mind, called . inter- 
independently of any other word in the ſentence ; as in 1903, and 


_ gr 2 85 | 6 their ſeveral 
calling, ho! ſoho! in rejoicing, as, O brave! Some kind. 


expreſs grief; as, ah! alas! wo is me! ſome wonder; 0 


as, O ſtrange! indeed! ſome praiſe; as, well done! 

ſome averſion ; as, away! phy! tuſh! ſome ſurprize 

as, good God! what! ſome fear; as, ha! aha! ſome 

filence ; as, hark! huſh! *&! ſome deriſion; as, avant 

away with! ſome imprecation ; as, wo, pox on't! 

ſome wiſhing ; as, God grant! would to God! ſome 

deprecation ; as, God forbid | | a | 
Concerning all thoſe particles, which make the four. general ob- 

laſt parts of ſpeech, this in general may be obſerved, ſervation. 

that they are very often uſed interchangeably the one 

for the other, according to the tenor and exigency of 

the ſentence or expreſſion; the ſame word being now. 

an adverb, then a conjunction, ſometimes a prepoſition, 

at others an interjection; as is obvious to the eye of — 4 
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every obſervant reader. I ſhall now proceed to the 
laſt part of grammar, viz. | | 
Of the fourth The ſyntaxis, or due conſtruction of words in ſen- 
part of gram- tences. A ſentence is an expreſſion which conſiſteth 
mar, ſyntax1s. at leaſt of two words; as, God is, John readeth ; but 
A ſentence, oftentimes it hath three or more, as, God hateth liars, 
what, but his countenance doth always behold the upright. 
In every ſentence there muſt be found a noun and a 
verb, the firſt the ſubject of which the latter doth 
affirm ſomething, as, a lie is abominable. ; 
The two parts The ſyntaxis, in thoſe tongues which vary the ter- 
of ſyntaxis. minations of the nouns and verbs, is divided into two 
concord and parts, viz. concord and government. Concord is the 
ERIE agreement of words in number, perſon, gender, caſe, 
&c. Government is when one word ſo governs an- 
other, that it cauſes it to be put into ſome ſpecial caſe; 
and therefore, ſince all caies of Engliſh nouns are made 
by invariable particles, or little words, as before hath 
been taught, it plainy appears that little ſyntactical go- 
vernment is to be expected- in our tongue, and that tis 
much better taught by the genius thereof, than by the 
rules of art. 1 | 
Some rules But with regard to concord, ſomewhat is neceſſary 
for Engliſh to be ſaid; ſince, though in itſelf ſo eaſy, it is ſo little 
WN underſtood or attended to, in either ſpeaking or writing, 
amongſt common people. Its rules are few and plain, 
and are as follow. (1.) The particles a and an muſt 
never be ſet beſore nouns of the plural number; but 
the before ſingular and plural; as, a man, an horſe, 
the man, the houſe. (2.) A verb muſt agree with its 
noun in number and perſon, as, thou readeſt, he hear- 
eth, we read. (3.) Two nouns ſingular, having a 
conjunction copulative between them, require a plural 
verb; as, the king and queen reign, not reigns: his 
juſtice and goodneſs were (not was) great. (4.) Nouns 
of number, or colleCtives, may have a ſingular or plural 
verb, though themſelves be ſingular; as, the mob is, 
or are, unruly; the parliament is, or are, fitting ; part 
of the nation was, or were, ſlain. (5.) Any ſentence, 
or matter, being the ſubject of the verb, requires the 
verb to be put in the ſingular number; as, early riſin 
is healthful ;. to be learned, is very honourable. (6. 
When two nouns of different numbers are connected 
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tas a ſentence by a verb, the verb generally agreeth in 


number with the neareſt ; as, nothing is here wanting 
but charms: riches are too often a ſnare to men. 


The rules of concord between the ſubſtantive and 


adjective, the relative and antecedent, have in our 
tongue no place. | | 

And when theſe or any other rules of grammar are 
tranſgreſſed in ſpeaking or writing, ſuch a default is 
called a ſoleciſm, or an impropriety of ſpeech, wherein 
the expreſſion is rude, uncouth, and barbarous. It is 
faid to be derived from the Soli, a people of Attica in 
Greece, who being tranſplanted to Cilicia in Leffer 
Aſia, quite loſt the purity of their mother-tongue, and 
became remarkable, and even a by-ſaying, for their 
barbarous pronunciation. 5 

As ſyllables are compoſed of letters, words of ſyl- 
lables, and ſentences of words; ſo periods are com- 
poſed of ſentences, and a diſcourſe of periods. Ev 
period ought to have two compleat ſentences, and not 
to exceed four. And that the period may be juſt and 
agreeable, the expreſſions or particular ſentences ſhould 


not be too long, but ſuch as may render the whole 


period proportional to the breath of the ſpeaker, and 
the voice capable of repoſing at convenient intervals, 
A period therefore cannot conſiſt of leſs than two 


ſentences or members ; for inſtance, (1.) As the body two ſentences. 
without the ſpirit is dead, (2.) fo faith without works 


is dead alſo. E 
A period of three members may be ſuch as this; 


(I.) Seeing that by thee we enjoy great quietneſs, and three lenten⸗ 


that very worthy deeds are done unto this nation by thy 
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Soleciſm 3 
what. 


Whence de- 
rived, 


Of periods, 
their nature 
and eompo- 
ſition, | 


- 


I 
o 


A period of 


A period of 


CCS, 


providence; (2.) we accept it always, and in all places, 


moſt noble Felix, with. all thankfulneſs : (3.) yet that 
I be not further tedious to thee, I pray that thou 
would'ſt hear us, of thy clemency, a few words. A 
period of three members more ſimple : (1.) In the be- 
ginning was God, (2.) and the word was with God, 
(3.) and the word was God. LE 398 

A period of four ſentences or members: (1.) The 
Father judgeth no man, (2.) but hath committe 1 al 
judgment to the Son: (3.) that all men ſhould honour 


the Son, (4.) even as they honour the Father. 
| "ON Thus 


A period of 


four ſenten- 
ces. 
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The points or 
ſtops uſed in 
writing. 


Other marks 
and charac- 


ters, 


Of GRAMMAR, 


Thus much for the nature of periods in general, 


which, as they are the parts or members of diſcourſe, 
ſo the more equal, propartionate, ſententious, and beau- 
tiful they are contrived, the more ſubſtantial, perfect, 
elegant, and agreeable will be the oration ; and there- 
fore it is a matter of the greateſt Importance to thoſe 
that ſpeak in public. 

In writing we uſe ſeyeral ſtops or pauſes, and other 
marks or characters, which are as follow, viz. The 


comma (,) which ſtops the voice while you tell one. 
The ſemicolon (;) pauſeth while you tell two, The 


colon (:) while you tell three; and the period, or full 
ſtop, (.) while you tell four. They are uſed in a 
period according as the ſenſe of each ſeparate member 


is more complete, and the laſt or full ſtop only at the 


cloſe of the period. 


The marks or characters uſed by writers are theſe : 


(1.) An interrogation (?) when a queſtion is aſked, 
as, Who? | 
(2.) A note of admiration (J) as, Was ever the 
like ſeen! | 
(3.) An accent (0). 
4.) An apoſtrophe, ( 1 5 ag, 3-H. "Ie I will. 


(5.) An aſteriſm (*) referring to ſomewhat in the 


margin. 
(6.) An obeliſk (+) of the ſame uſe. 
7.) A paragraph (A) begins a new head or ſubject. 


68. ) A ſection (S) denotes the beginning of a new 


ſection. 
(9.) A quotation (%) ſhews a paſſage quoted from an 
author. 


(10.) An index, (4) a hand pointing to ſomewhat 


very remarkable. 
(11.) An hyphen, (- ) uſed to ſeparate ſyllables, as, 
god-head, 


(12.) A parentheſis () or crotchet [ ], including. | 
done ſentence within another. 


An 


An alphabetical LIST- 
| Efq; Eſquire. 


Aulus, Afternoon. 
„ A. B. Artium Baccalau- 

reus, or Batchelor of Arts. 

Abp. Archbiſhop. 

Acct. Account. 

An. Dom. 3 Domini, i. e. in 

A. D. or $the Year of our Lord. 

Adml. Admiral. 

Adm'*, Adminiſtrators. 

A.M. Artium Magiſter, Maſter 
of Arts. 

A.R. Anno Regni, in the Year 
of the Reign. 

Aſt. P. G. Profeſſor of Aſtrono⸗ 
my at Greſham College. 

B.A, See AÞ-. 

Bar. Baronet. 

B. D. Batchelor of Divinity. 

Bp. Biſhop. 

. V. M. HBleſſed Virgin Mary. 

C. Centum, an Hundred. 

C. C. C. Corpus Chriſti College. 

Cent. Centum, an Hundred. 

Ch. Charles, or Church. __ 

Cl. Clericus, a Clergyman. 
Cor. Corollary. 

C. P. 8. Ces Frivati Sigilli, 

Keeper of the Privy-Seal. 

+ Cur. Curtius, Curate. 

D. Duke, Dukedom. 

D. D. Doctor of Divinity. 

Deut. Deuteronomy. 

Dit. Ditto, the ſame. 

Do. Ditto. 

Dun. Dukedom. 

E. 

Earld. Earldom. 

E. g. Exempli gratia, for Ex- 
ample. 

Eng. .Engliſh, England. 

Ep. Epiſtle. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Ev. Evangelift. 

Ex, Exodus, Expoſi ition. 

Fr. France: f 

F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal 80 
ciet 

Genno. W 

Gent. Gentleman. 

G. KR. Georgius Rex, K. George. 

Heb. Hebrew. 

Hier. Hieronjmus, i. e. Jerom. 

Hund. Hundred. 

Id. Idem, the ſame. 

1. e. Id eſt, that is. 

I. H. S. Jeſus Hominum Salvator, 
Jeſus the Saviour of men. 

IXOYE, for loss Xpisds Oes Tis 
Tie, i. e. Jeſus Chriſt the 
Son of God, the Saviour. 

Jac. Jacobus, James. 

J. D. Jurum Doctor, i. e. Doe- 
tor of Laws. 


| Jest. | Jeſuit, 


In“. fon. 

K. King. 

* Kingdom. +» ' 
Kt. Knight. 

L. Lord, Lake. 


L. or I. Liber, a Book. 


Lap. Ladyſhip. 

Ld. Lord: | 

L. D. Lady-day. 

LL. D. Legum Doctor, i. e. 
Doctor of Laws. 

Lp. Lordſhip. ' * 

E Letter. 

M. Marquis. 

M. A. Maſter of Arts. 

Ma. Madam. 

Ma, Majeſty. 


Math. Mathematician. 
M. D. 
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M. D. Medicine Doctor, i. e. 
Doctor of Phyſic. 


Me. Mafter. 

M*. Miſtreſs. 

MSS. Manuſcripts. 

M. S. Memoriz Sacrum, 1. e. 
Sacred to the Memory. 

N. Note. 

N. B. Nota bene, i. e. Mark well. 

N. 8. New Style. 

O. S. Old Sty = | 

Per Cent, I the Hundred. 
Philom. Philomathes, a Lover of 

Learning. 

P. M. G. or of Muſic at 

| Greſham „ 

Pr. Prieſt. 

P. S. Poſtſcript. 

Q. Queen, Queſtion, 

- Quaſi, as it were. 

q. d. Quaſi dicat, as if he ſhould 


ay. 

XN. Rex, King; or Regina, Queen. 
Reg*. Regent. 
Reg. Prof. Regius Profeſſor, i . 
| Royal, or * | 

| Rel, eligion. 
' Rev. Revelation, 
Ro. Romans. 
Re. Right. 
Se, Saint. 
Serj. Serjeant. 
Serv. Servant. 
Sh. Shire. 
2 Solution. 

Sir. | 

8. 8. . Sacro-Sanctæ Theolo- 

= Profeſſor, A alen, of 

ivinity. | | 

T. Thomas. 
V. Virgin. 
v. Vide, i. e. ſee. 
Viz. Videlicet, i. e that is to ſay, 


= 
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Ulk. Ultimate, the laſt; 
Wp. Worſhip. 

Xn. Chriſtian, 

X*, Chriſt. 

y* The. 

y*. Then, 

| y*. That. 

&. et, i. e. and. 

&c. et cetæra, and the reſt, 


Numerical Abbreviations. 
.T. One Thouſand. 
Five Thoufand. 
Ten Thouſand. 
Fifty Thouſand. 


C. A Hundred Thouſind. 

CC. Two Hundred. 

D or I5. Five Hundred. 

| DC. Six Hundred. 

M. or CIO. A Thouſand, 

IJ. Five Thouſand. 

CCI). Ten Thouſand. 

1905, Fifty Thouſand. 
MBCCXXXV IL One Thou- 

ſand Seven Hundred and 

Thirty Seven. 


. 


EE 


Latin WoRDs explained. 
Errata, Errors. 


Corrigenda, Things to be cor- 
rected, 


 Addenda, Things to be id bd. 
Mutanda, Things to be altered. 


| Delenda, Things to * blotted 


out. 


Pro, For. 

Lege, Read. 
Dele, Blot out, or eraſe. 
Finis, The En?. 

Imprimis, In the firſt Place, 


Memorandum, 


and LANGUAGE. 


Memorandum, ſomewhat to be 
remembered. 

Ibid. Ibidem, In the fame Place. 

Ipſo Facto, In very Deed or 

Fact. : | 

De Facto, Matter of Fact. 

De Jure, Of Right. 

Probatum eſt, It is approved. 

Vi&Armis, B Force and Arms. 

Jure Divino, By divine Right, | 

Alias, Otherwiſe. 

1 Dixit, Himſelf ſays ſo, 


| 
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Sizes of Books. 


Folio. A book of the largeſt ſize, 
in which a ſheet makes two 


Leaves. 

4˙ Quarto. That in which A 
ſheet makes four Leaves. 

gv Octavo. Having a ſheet 
folded into eight Leaves. 

12”* Duodecimo. Having a ſheet 
folded into twelve leaves ; 


and we call it a book in 


twelves. 
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Rhetoric de- 
fined; how it 


differs from 


oratory. 


Rhetoric con- 

ſiſteth of four 

great parts. 
Invention. 


Diſpoſition. 


Elocution. 


Of RHETORIC and ORATORY ; 
or the Art of SPEAKING with ELo- 
QUENCE and PERSUASION, 


HETORIC is the art or faculty of ſpeaking 
well and ornamentally on any ſubject. Or, as 

| Ariitotle has defined it, it is the faculty of ob- 
ſerving what every ſubject affords of uſe to perſuaſion. 
This is a general definition, including equally both 
rhetoric and oratory, For theſe two differ only as 
theory and practice; the buſineſs of the rhetorician 
being to lay down rules and precepts for ſpeaking ele- 


gantly, and that of the orator to uſe and apply them 


commodiouſly in practice to the purpoſe of per- 
ſuaſion. | 

This art doth conſiſt of four great parts. (1.) 
Invention; which excogitates and finds out ſuch rea- 
ſons, motives, and arguments, as are adapted to per- 
ſuade or gain the aſſent and belief of the hearer or 
reader. (2.) Diſpoſition; which is the proper and 
moſt advantageous placing, diſpoſing, and ranging the 
arguments and ſubject- matters before invented in a 


proper and requiſite order and method. (3.) Elocu- 


tion; which provides a diction enriched and embel- 
liſhed with all the ornaments of proper tropes and 


figures; and in which choſen words are adapted to 


Pronunciation 


Of invention, 
the firſt part 
of rhetoric. 


expreſs the things invented, with force and energy. 
(4.) Pronunciation; which regards the delivery of the 
diſcourſe or oration with an agreeable modulation of 
the voice, and becoming geſture of the body. 
Invention, as was ſaid, is the finding ſuch argu- 
ments as are proper to perſuade, and gain belief. 
Theſe arguments are divided into artificial, and in- 
artificial, The former are the proper object of the 
invention of him who writes; the latter he borrows 
from abroad, and accommodates them to his ſubject. 


Of 


ok — = 
. 


Of RHETORIC, Gs. 
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Of artificial arguments there are three ſorts. (I.) Artificial ar- 


Reaſons or ſyllogiſtical argumentations; which moſt guments of 


directly convince the underſtanding, and effect belief. three ſorts. 


Theſe are derived from various topics; either ſuch as Reaſons or ar- 
afford an abſolute certainty, and then they become gumentations, 


2 


5 


demonſtrations: or from ratiocination or reaſoning 


from cauſes, effects, ſubjects, adjuncts, kind, ſpecies, 


the whole, the part, and other logical topics: or 


laſtly, from topics of probability and verifimilitude. 
(2.) Thoſe which we may call the manners, and 
whereby the orator ingratiates himſelf with the audi- 
ence or reader, and conciliates their good opinion or 
favour, This is promoted by his own manners, as 
his prudence, wiſdom, learning, probity, modeſty, &c. 
Or the manners of the auditors; as their paſſions, 
habits, age, fortunes, and ſtations; to all which he 
muſt have a tender critical regard. Or, laſtly, the 
manners of the nation or country; as liberty in a re- 
public; the laws in a democracy; riches in an ariſto- 
cracy; and the royal prerogatives in a monarchy, 
(3.) The third kind of arguments are called the paſ- 
ſions; their deſign and uſe being to excite and move, 
or elſe to calm and compole the paſſions ; and nothing 
concerns an orator more than to acquire a nice judg- 
ment and ſkill in affecting the paſſions, and ftriking 
them ſingly as he would, Without the pathetic, 
even the juſteſt reaſoning, though ſupported by ſound 
learning, will appear a cold, lifeleſs, and unaffecting 


harangue. 


The inartificial arguments are not the effects of the Of inartifcial | 


* 
: 


* 


The manners. 


The paſſions. 


orator's art, but he takes them from divers topics elſe- arguments. 


where; as from the Scriptures; the teſtimonies of 
antient and modern authors; common and received 
opinions, proverbs, and ſentences; from oaths, writ- 
ings, laws, contracts, witneſſes, ſigns and ſeals, and 
abundance of other circumſtances, all which an orator 
ought to be well acquainted with, 

The topics of artificial arguments are either ge- 


arguments, common to all kinds of ſubjects or cauſes; 
and are by the learned Voſſius determined to be two in 
number, viz. (I.) Poſſible or impoſſible; for whether 

we deſign to perſuade or diſſuade, to praiſe or difpfaffe, 


The topics of 
neral or ſpecial : general topics are the ftore-houſes of artificial argu- 
ments, general 
and ſpecial, 
'The general 
of two ſorts 
N poſſible or 
accu” impoſſible. 
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Special topics. 


ot the Uiree 


kinds of ſub- 
Jets. 

The demon- 
ſtrative. 

The delibera- 
tive. 

The judicial. 
The purpoſe 
and end of 
each. 


accuſe or defend, we muſt always prove the fact or 


ſubject has been, or is, poſſible or impoſſible to be. 
(2.) Great and ſmall is the other title of general 


topics; and to this all compariſons relate. As when 
we ſhew, this is more or leſs beneficial or pernicious, 
more uſeful or unuſeful, more honourable or diſnonour- 


able, more juſt and equitable, or unjuſt and illegal, 


than that. OE | 
Special topics are ſuch ſeats or heads of arguments 
as are proper to particular ſubjects and cauſes ; and for 
that reaſon vary according to their variety. 
Of cauſes or ſubjects of oratory, there are three 
kinds, (I.) The demonſtrative; (2.) The delibera- 
tive; and (3.) The judicial, The demonſtrative 
kind praiſes or diſpraiſes; the deliberative perſuades 
or diſſuades; and the judicial accuſes or defends, 
And all a man can ſpeak or write muſt be recom- 
mended to the hearer or reader in one of theſe three | 
ways. The purpoſe of the demonſtrative kind, is 
honour or ſhame; and its end, to render the perſon, 
or thing, lovely or deteſtable. The purpoſe of the 
deliberative is profit and advantage, and the contrary 


Rand its end, hope or fear. The judicial kind pur- 


Orations of 
the demon- 
ftrative kind, 
threefold. 
Thoſe of per- 
ſons. 


The ſubjects 


ſues equity and right; and hath in view, clemency or 
ſeverity. „ 1 
Orations or diſcourſes of the demonſtrative kind, 
or ſuch as praiſe or diſpraiſe, are of three ſeveral 
kinds ; as (1.) Thoſe which concern perſons, real or 
imaginary; (2.) Thoſe which are converſant about 
_ or deeds; and (3.) Thoſe which relate to 
things, ns 
Oratorial diſcourſes concerning the praiſe or diſ- 


of this kind of praiſe of perſons, are ſpent chiefly on the following 


praiſe or diſ- 
Pr aiſe. ; 


topics, viz. (1.) On conſidering and expatiating on 
ſome very remarkable and diſtinguiſhing circumſtances 
of the perſon; as the prodigies, prophecies, oracles, 
&c. (if any) which preceded his birth: the notable 
adjuncts of his birth, if any : his native country : his 
ſtock or lineage: his ſex: his education, learning, 
ſtudies, counſels, and exploits, and all other circum- 
ſtances attending every ſtage of his life: his death, 
the manner, and events thereof: the funeral ſolemni- 
ties, &c. (2.) The next topic of diſcourſe is the 
1 | s „ _ © various 


and ORATORY. 


various fortune of the perſon, in reſpe& of riches, 
poverty, honours and dignity : his friends, relatives,, 
and children. (3.) The accidents of his body; as 
health, ſtrength, robuſtneſs, activity, beauty, and form. 
(4.) The endowments and qualities of his mind ; as 
wit, ingenuity, judgment, docility, memory, &Cc. 
(5.) His manners and habits, with regard to virtue 
and vice; where every virtue conſpicuous in his life is 
taken notice of, and recommended ; and every vicious 
habit diſpraiſed and declaimed. In all declamations of 
this ſort, care ſhould be taken, that we do not aſcribe 
to the perſon undue praiſe; nor ſuch as is common ta 
many, and not ſingularly his own; and laſtly, that 
we dwell not too long on the praiſes of light and 


trifling things. | 
The ſecond ſort of declamations of the demonſtra- Thoſe which 


: 29 


tive kind, are thoſe which relate to the praiſe of facts relate to 
and deeds. The topics whence materials for ampli- facts, and the 


fying and ſetting off this kind of ſubje& are deduced, topics peculiar 


are ſuch as theſe; (I.) That the action was honour- 


able, and becoming the perſon. (2.) That it was 
legal, and conſentaneous to the laws. (3.) That it 
was juſt and righteous with reſpect to God and man. 


(4.) That it was glorious, and procured the author 


fame and reputation. (5.) That it was uſeful in pro- 
curing ſome very conſiderable good, or in averting ſome 
imminent and dangerous evil. (6.) That it was an 
enterprize of difficulty, and attended with great labour 
and expence, and atchieved in a ſhort time. (7.) The 
circumſtances of the perſon, and manner of the action; 
as that he did it either firſt, or alone, or with few, or 


principally ; or at a moſt neceſſary exigence of time, 
place, or juncture of affairs; or often; or that the 


action has a regard to the honour and benefit of the 
city and country; or that thereby new honours, dig- 
nity, power, &c. firſt accrued to his country. All 
which it behoves the orator to examine and apply. 


thereto, 


The third ſubje& of praiſe are things; of which Thoſe which 


we may reckon two ſorts. (1.) Places; as regions, relate to 


or countries, and cities; concerning which we ob- things, as 
ſerve their origin, antiquity, extent, ſituation, fer- Places. 


tility, produce, the inhabitants, the founders of cities, 
their governors and rulers, the laws; and every other 


thing 


. 
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Habits of the 
mind. 


Of RHETORIC, 


thing which may contribute any thing of national or 
civil glory. (2.) The habits of the mind, the man- 


ners, and the various acquiſitions of learning and 


| ſcience, when in themſelves and abſolutely conſidered. 


_ obviouſly praiſe-worthy than virtue and learning; and 


Theſe afford a copious theme; nothing being more 


vice and ignorance claim the greateſt abhorrence among 


deteſtable things. 


Of the delibe- 


The ſecond kind of diſcourſe or ſubject of oratory, 


rative kind of is the deliberative, or that which perſuades or diſſuades. 


ſubjects, or 
cauſes, which 
perſuade or 
diſſuade, 


The ſubject- 
matter there- 
of, and its 

ſeveral kinds. 


The topics of 
arguments, 


When the orator enters on a ſubject or diſcourſe of 
this kind, he muſt well conſider every thing that may 
render the ſubject- matter eligible or odious to the 


audience; and ſcrutinize every topic from whence mo- 


tives, reaſons and arguments, may be drawn, to effect 
the ſame. | Eta 

The ſubje& or matter of theſe deliberative orations, 
are all things which happen, and are poſited in our 
power, whether of a private or public capacity. 
Thoſe ſubjects which have regard to a public capacity, 
are (I.) Funds, revenues, and pecuniary matters. 
(2.) Peace or war. (3.) Garriſons or forces, which 
are the defence of countries. (4.) Trade and com- 


merce of all ſorts, (5.) The propoſal of laws to be 


eſtabliſhed or abrogated. Subjects of a private con- 
cernment are whatever may be of advantage or detri- 
ment to particulars. 

The topics from which motives, reaſons and argu- 
ments, are to be drawn under this ſecond great part, 
are counted theſe eight. (1.) The honourable; which 
it borrows from the foregoing demonſtrative kind. 


(2.) The profitable or beneficial ; which is peculiar 


| to this kind. (3.) The neceſſary; that it cannot be 


otherwiſe, or without which we cannot be ſafe. (4.) 
The delightful ; that it conduces to the. pleaſure and 


delectation of the body or mind, or of both. (5.) The 


poſſible ; that it may be eaſily done: this it takes from 


the foregoing general heads. (6.) The rightful or 


legal, which it borrows from the next judicial kind. 


(7.) The event; the advantage of which is argued by 


way of dilemma ; let the matter fall as it will, we ſhall 
obtain the benefit and glory intended. (S.) Diale&i- 
cal, or thoſe borrowed of its ſiſter- ſcience logic; when 


r 
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and ORATORY. 


we reaſon from the ſubje& itſelf; the adjuncts; the 


effects; the antecedent, preſent, and ſubſequent cir- 
cumſtances; compariſon from the greater, the leſſer, 


and its contrary; from teſtimony ; and above all other 


topics, moſt powerfully and efficaciouſly from exam- 


ples, when they are very appoſite and congruous. But 
then care ſhould be taken, that they do not wholly 
engroſs the oration. 1 „ 

Ihe laſt kind of ſubject of the oratorial art is the 
judicial or juridicial, whoſe province it is to accuſe or 
defend; and heads or topics of arguments or proofs in 
this vary according to the variety of the ſtate of the 
cauſe which is the ſubject of our accuſation or defence. 
There are four ſtates. (I.) The conjectural ſtate, 
which enquires whether the fact or caſe be ſo, or not. 
(2.) The definitive ſtate, which enquireth of what 


denomination the matter is. (3.) The ftate of qua- 


lity, which examines the nature of the cauſe; and 
(4. The ſtate of quantity, which is concerned about 
the magnitude of the crime or fact. Every ſpeech or 


. oration of this juridicial kind, has one or more of 


theſe four ſtates, | 

The ſtate of conjecture has three topics to conſult 
for argument and proof. (1.) The will; which con- 
tains the impulſive cauſe or motives; as the paſſions 
and affections, viz. anger, hatred, envy, avarice, &c. 


Or, ratiocination, 1, e. reaſoning from hope of advan- 


tage or fear of evil, &c, (2.) The faculty or power 
of doing the fact; and hitherto relates the occaſion, 
ſtrength of body, inclination, hopes of concealing the 
matter, or impunity, with various circumſtances of the 
matter, as time, place, &c. (3.) The ſigns or tokens 
of the thing; of which ſome precede, tome attend, 
and ſome follow the fact; as abſconding, trepidation 
or ſhaking, ſtammering ſpeech, dejection or confuſion 
in the countenance, &c, | nt, 
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Of thejudicial 
kind of ſub- 
jets, which 
accuſe or de- 
fend. 


The ſeveral 
ſtates of the 
caule, 


The ſtate of 
conjecture, , 


In the definitive ſtate, or that in which we enquire The definitive 
by what name to call the fact, we muſt define ac- ſtate. 


cording to the genuine and common ſenſe and force 


of the word; and confirm our own definition, and 
confute that of the adverſary. As when a thief ſhall 
alledge, that indeed he did take, but not ſteal, ſuch 
or ſuch goods; or, that he did ſteal, but it was not 
RE - K ſacrilege; 


rr * 


tional or legal. 
either abſolute, as when we fimply defend the fact, 


The ſtate of 
quality. 


Negotial. 


juridicial, 


which is ra- 


Of the legal 
ſtate. 


85 Oo KHETORIC, 


ſacrilege; or a perſon, that he did ſtrike another, but 
it was no affault and battery, &c. In all ſuch caſes 
the nature of the fact muſt be defined, and the adver- 
fary. confuted on that head, by a confirmation of your 
own definition. | 2 8 | 


The ſtate of quality, or that which enquires into 
the nature of the fact, crime, or cauſe, is twofold. 


(I.) Negotial, or that which negotiates affairs which 
are to come, which therefore belong to the delibera- 


tive ſubject before treated of; or, (2.) juridicial, and. 
is therefore proper to this head. "This again is ſub- 


divided into rational or legal. The rational alſo is 


and aſſert it laudably done, and that in reſpect of na- 
ture, law, cuſtom, right, equity, covenant, &c. or 


aſſumptive, which is when the defence being weak, is 


ſupported by ſomething foreign to or aſſumed out of 
the cauſe; as (I.) By compariſon, when we ſhew 
that one of two things was neceffary to be done, and 
that this was more juſt and eligible- than the other. 
(2.) By relation, when we throw the fault on him 
who has received the injury. (3.) By removing, 
which is when we throw the fault on ſome other per- 


ſon. or thing not ſubje& to the court, or its juriſdic- 


tion; as on the law. (4.) By conceſſion; which is 
either by purgation, when we defend not the fact, 


- 


but the will and intention; and ſay it happened purely 


through neceſſity, fortune, ignorance, or imprudence: 
or deprecation ; when we plead guilty, and intreat pity 
and mercy. - 5 | oo 

The legal ſtate is converſant about the ſenſe of the 
laws, ſtatutes, and written authorities; and the na- 
ture of the crime is thereby ſcrutinized ; and this kind 
hath. five ſpecies: as (1.) The contrariety of the 
law; when it is either | contrary to itſelf, or ſome 
other law. (2.) The written letter, and intention, 


when the will of the writer ſeems to diſagree with 


che letter; and here equity and the rigour of the law 
contend, (3.) Ratiocination z when from what is 
Written, we gather another thing that is not written, 
becauſe founded on the ſame reaſon. (4.) The am- 
biguity of the diſcourſe; which ariſes from the various 
meaning of the word dubious, accent, diviſion of the 
eG | „ diction, 
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diction, &c. (F.) Tranſtation; when we except againſt 
the accuſer the judge, the place, the time, the ille- 
gality of the indictment, &c, and therefore deſire it may 
be altered and changed, | 


The ſtate of quantity, or that which enquires into The ſtate of 
te magnitude or greatneſs of the crime, examines quantity. 
and informs us which are the greateſt and moſt heinous 
injuries, and which are the leaſt. They are ſhewn 


: to be great, (I.) in reſpe& of the ſlight grounds or 
. provocation. (2.) The great detriment which follows 
85 in conſequence thereof. (3.) Or the circumſtances 
3 of the ſufferer, as that he was a man of great merit, 
2 name, &c. and that the damage. is irreparable. (4.) 
” Or of the agent; as that he was the firſt, the only 
T one who did it; or with a few, or often, &c. (5.) 
In reſpect of the adjuncts; as if the injury was done 
4 deſignedly; if it proceeded from an ungrateful mind; 


if it be complicated of many particular injuries, &c. 
d (6.) In regard of the law which is violated; as 
the law of nature, the law of the land, a municipal 
law, &c. the violation of all which is greater or 
25 | leſs reſpetively. Having thus given a curſory view 
of the firſt part of the art of rhetoric, invention; 
we proceed to do the like of the ſecond great part, 
I elk: + 57 » eo " | £9 
Diſpoſition; this is a very important diviſion, and Of the ſecond 
ly. ought to be perfectly maſtered by an oxator: for though great part, 

* | we may ſometimes obſerve a, very notable faculty of diſpoſition. 

ty invention and utterance, even among the vulgar and 
I barbarous; yet the art of diſpoling the matter in- 
vented, aptly, commodiouſly, variouſly, and in a re- 
14 quiſite and genuine method, is granted only to the 
oy learned and ſkilful. 70 | 


F 


the There are by ſome reckoned - four, by ſome fix Its ſeveral 
me general parts of diſpoſition. - (1.) The exordium, or parts or ſub- 
on, beginning or opening of the diſcourſe. (2.) The diviſions, 
ith I narration. (3.) The propofition. (4.) The confir- 

aw mation. (5.) Confutation. (6.) The peroration or 

t 1s concluſion. This is ſaid to be the natural order of the 

en, parts of an oration; but when the nature and cauſe 

im” requires us to depart therefrom, and chuſe ſome other, 

e this latter is ſaid to be artificial. | 
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The exordi- 
um, or the be- 
ginnings of 
orations, what 
they ſhould be, 
and effect. 
In an honour- 
able cauſe. 
In a diſho- 
nourable one. 


In a dubious 
or doubtful 
cauſe. 


If 74"! and 
difficult. 


Of RHETORIC, 

In the exordium or beginning of the diſcourſe, the 
orator ſets forth the aim and ſcope of what he has to 
ſay, and then prepares the minds of the hearers for 
due attention to the ſequel. If the cauſe be honour- 
able, then the benevolence, attention, and docility of 
the hearers, are naturally ſuppoſed ready and prepared, 


without any artifice neceſſary to obtain them. 
In a diſhonourable cauſe, we muſt uſe a method 


of inſinuation, to ingratiate ourſelves with the audi- 


ence, and thus ſubtilly conciliate to us a patient hear- 
ing. If the cauſe be dubious or doubtful, the orator 
prudently proceeds from that face of it, which is beſt 


and honourable. If the cauſe be mean and low, it! 
_ ought to be elevated and magnified to the hearers, by Y © 
mentioning ſome conſiderable advantages, and honour- | ? 
able circumſtances, which will attend or follow it, and} © 
fo render it worthy their regard and attention. In P 
an obſcure and difficult cauſe, he muſt artfully in-! 

ſinuate into their minds a deſire and willingneſs to bef} t 
informed and inſtructed, The conduct is not the ſame] *< 
in the exordium of all diſcourſes, but is deduced from 4 


the topics of arguments proper thereto, whether it 
be of the deliberative, demonſtrative, or the judicial by 
| e 


Of the narra- 
tion, and its 
Properties. 


the manner of the fact. The narration ought to be Pat 
(.) Perſpicuous; in proper and uſual words, that it all 


therefore agreeable to nature, law, and the manner 
| ſhould be ſhort and brief, the matter not far-fetched 


derate digreſſion, when it can be aptly and opportunel 


the deliberative ſubject, as alſo in the judicial, ex 700 
0 


The narration is a recital of the things done, or 
that ſeem to be done, adapted to perſuaſion. This is 
not always à neceſſary part, and has little place in 


cept when we do not agree with the adverfary about 


may be underſtood. (2.) Likely or probable, and ug: 


of the perſon; and alſo to the common _ rumour anc 
opinion, that it may be believed. (3.) It muſt bt 
pleaſant and delightful, as containing things new, un 
expected, great, weighty, and happy-events. (4.) 1 


nor foreign to the kind of ſubject, yet ſo compleat 
that nothing be wanting. The narration alſo mui 
be ſhorter for the defendant than plaintiff, Aftel 
the narration, ſometimes a place is allowed to a mo 


made | 


and ORATORY. 


made, which muſt be either for amplification or mov- 
W paſſions. | 


he propoſition is that part of the diſcourſe wherein Of the propo- 


II 


the orator propoſes the ſum of the whole ſpeech or ſition and its 


_ oration 3 and if the cauſe hath many ſtates, the pro- 


poſition will be either (1.) Simple ; wherein the ſum 


and ftate of the whole cauſe is briefly propounded, 


(2.) Separation; this has place only in the judicial 


ſtate, wherein we lay open in what we agree with our 


adverſary, and what yet remains in controverſy. (3.) 
Partition; this is uſed in all kinds of ſubjects; therein 
we enumerate the ſeveral heads and kinds of things 


of which we are about to ſpeak, and in the ſame order 


as we intend to proceed. The beauty of the partition 

is, that it be full, diſtin, plain, certain, and ſhort, 

containing not more than three, or, at moſt, than four 
arts. | . | 


The heads of diſcourſe being diſtinctly propoſed, 


the orator next proceeds to treat of them according 


to their nature and kind; and his main defign is here 
the confirmation of his poſition or propoſitions; to 
that end he thoroughly ſcans every topic of reaſoning 
or argumentation ; and haying made a collection which 
he judges ſufficient for his purpoſe, he places them 
in the maſt adyantageous manner, and applies them 
with all the force of art and judgment to. eſtabliſh and 
confirm what he has advanced and aſſerted. In his 
conduct in this part of the oration, he obſerves the 


following general rules. (1.) If the matter be ca- 


pable of abundant proof and reaſoning, and his topics 
all pregnant with arguments, yet he prudently ayoids 
luxury even in reaſon, and chuſes the feweſt that will 
ſuffice ; ſince nothing is more ſilly and irkſome than 
to overdo any thing. (2.) If the cauſe be barren in 
topics, and thoſe too infertile ones, he uſes the greateſt 
diligence, parſimony, and art, to improve and make 
the beſt of them. And therefore, (3.) he places in 
the front the ſtrongeſt arguments, when the minds of 
the hearers are fired with the greateſt expectation and 
attention. The middle is employed with arguments 
of the weaker ſort, that their number (inſtead of 


1 force) may render them of ſeeming importance, 


Laſtly, he makes a reſerve of ſome of the moſt 
1 4 | forcible 


particulars, 


Of confirma-. 
tion, and what 
is obſervable 

relating there- 
to, | 
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Of confuta- 

tion, and the 
method there- 
of, 


of RUETORIC, 


forcible reaſons to bring up the fear; being conſcious 
that what the audience hear laſt, makes the greateſt 
impreſſion. (4.) If the ſtrength of the cauſe de- 
pends on an argument that is alien to it, he forthwith 
endeavours to naturalize it, and make it appear pro- 
per thereto. (5.) The bulwarks of his cauſe are 
chiefly thoſe argumentations drawn from juſt ſyllo- 
giſms, enthyniems, inductions, and examples; the na- 
ture and uſe of all which you'll find explained in the 
next chapter of logic. 

Confutation of courſe follows nn tion; for the 
orator is not ſuppoſed to have done his buſinefs by 
confirming his own doctrine only; but *tis expected he 
ſhould alfo confute his adverfary's notions, and ſhew 
them falfe or more unreaſonable than his own.- In 
order to this, (1.) He obſerves that his antagonift 
has taken for granted, what is not proved. (2.) Or, 


that he has aſſumed From true, things really falſe. 


The perora- 
tion or con- 
cluſion, and 
its parts. 
Anacephalæ- 
lis, 


Pathopceia. 


(3.) Or, that he infers what is not, or mote than is 
contained in the argument, if granted. (4.) Or, that 
his arguments are foreign to the cadſe, and fo of no 
force. (5. ) Or, he retorts the force of his own fea- 
ſons on himſelf, and refels him with his own wea- 
pons. (6.) Or, he advances arguments equally ſtrong, 
and, if he can, of more force and energy than his 
enemy's. (J.) Or, he will artfully debaſe, laugh at, 
or undervalue his opponent's arguments; though this 
be not a fair and honourable way of confuting. (8.) 
He contrives how he may firft invalidate and demoliſh 


the ſtrongeſt pillars of his adverſary's hold, that fo 


the whole fabric may fall at Once! upon him, and cruſh 


him. 


The peroration, epilogue, or nchen, is the faſt 
and finiſhing part of diſpoſition. The concluſion has ge- 
nerally two parts: (I.) Anacephaleofis or recapftulation, 
or enumeration of the principal arguments, in Which 
the ſtrength of the cauſe doth mainly conſiſt, and 
ought therefore to be fixed in the minds of the hear- 
ers; but care muſt be taken that they be repeated 
with weight and energy, and the expreflions and figures 
varied, that they may not ſeem a mere crambo recocta. 
(2.) The other part is the pathopeia, or method of 


moving the alfections ; ; to this end, the moſt powerful 


bo and 


long 


and O RAT O Rx. 


and affecting ſtrains of eloquence muſt be uſed, and 


all the art and judgment the orator is maſter of muſt 


here be employed, to move and excite the paſſions. 
In ſhort, all the fountains of oratory muſt here be 


opened, and the jets d'cJoquence made to play upon 
the reaſon and affections of the audience; yet this 
part muſt always be fo managed, as never to want bre- 
vi and vehemence. VVV 
locution, or the language or diction, is the third 
great part of rhetoric or oratory. This is the noble 


part which furniſhes proper and graceful words, and 
adapts them to the juſt expreſſion of the things we 
have invented. It conſiſts therefore of three parts; 


(I.) Elegance, the ſoundation of this ſtructure. (2.) 
Compoſition, which is the compages thereof. (3.) 


Dignity ; this embelliſhes the whole with the orna- 


ſolemnity. + 

Elegance conſiſts of two parts, (I.) Purity of lan- 
guage, which is, that the words be genuine or free, 
of our tongue, not foreign; that they are in uſe a- 
mong thoſe who underſtand the language well; that 
they be not obſolete, or out of uſe; that, they be not 


ments of tropes and figures, and gives it grace and 


low and mean, more proper for the mob, or ruſtic, 


than an orator. The phrafeology ſhould be ſtrictly 
grammatical, to avoid ruſticity and foleciſm. (2.) Per- 
ſpicuity.; this is a moſt important point, and is main- 


tained by plain and uſual words 3 fuch as are free from 
- ambiguity, or various meanings; ſuch as are well un- 


derſtood, not obſolete or too learned; by avoiding too 

g, and too ſhort and abrupt ſentences; and keeping 
to a uniform method of diſcourſe, wherein the ex- 
preſſions are duly eonnected, the dependence evident, 
and the order of perſons, times and things, natural and 


unconfuſed. In ſhort, elegance is gained by reading 
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Of the third 
great part, 
elocution, and 
its parts. 


Of elegance, 
and wherein 


it conſiſteth. 
Fu 


a 4 
Perſpicuity. 


the beſt and moſt polite authors, by keeping the beit 


company, and by ſtudy and practice. 
Compoſition reſpects the juncture or connection, 

order, period, and number, of the ſyllables, words, 

and ſentences of a diſcourſe. (1.) The connection of 


ſyllables and words renders - the ſtyle ſoft and ſmooth, 


entle and flowing, ſweet and ſonorous: to this end 
the colliſion, or meeting, of too many vowels or con- 
= TT ſeonants 


Of compoſi - 
tion and its 
Parts. 

Connection. 
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ſonants muſt be avoided ; and if a word ends in a con- 
ſonant, the following ſhould begin with a vowel. (2.) 


Order. As to order, we ſhould always proceed from the low 


and humble, to the grave and noble; that we give 


precedence to thoſe things which are firſt in nature or 
dignity, as day and night, men and women, eaft and 


period. weſt, &c. (3.) What relates to the periods has been 
| already treated of, at the end of the chapter on gram- 
Number. mar. (4.) And as for number, that relating to the 


meaſure or quantity of ſyllables, is of a poetical con- 


ſideration, and muſt be learned from that art in the | 


1 chapter next but one following. 5 | 

Of dignity, Dignity is that part of elocution, which teaches to 
What it is. ſpeak floridly and ornamentally, with tropes and figures, 

| and very apt and becomingly. | 5 | 

Tropes, what. A trope regards words, and is an elegant turning of 
24 word from its proper and genuine fignification to 

The ſpecies. another. In tropes we may conſider, (I.) The ſpe- 
cies of them, or proper tropes, which are four, viz. 

. "metaphor, metonomy, ſynecdoche, and irony. (2.) 
I he affections The affections of tropes, or ſuch qualities as affect 
ol tropes. the aforeſaid tropes with an additional grace and orna- 
ment: theſe are four, viz. catachreſis, hyperbole, me- 


Improper talepſis, and allegory. (3.) Some other changes of | 


tropes. words, like to tropes, but which are not properly ſuch. 
Theſe are ten, viz. antonomaſia, litotes, onomato- 
pœia, antiphraſis, charientiſm, aſteiſm, diaſyrmus, ſar- 
caſm, parcemia or proverb, and ænigma. Of all 


"theſe I ſhall give a definition and inſtances, as I find - 


them in verſe, in a little book, called Tropoſchema- 
tology, with ſmall variation, 
AMetaphoror In place of proper words, a Metaphor : 
tranſlation. Puts the reſemblance. How the waves do roar! 
The fields do laugh and fing : did you behold 
Their light'ning fieel ? Virtue now waxeth cold, 


A Metonomy, A Metonomy does new names impoſe. 

or a Changing TH inventor's ; plump and ruddy Bacchus grows. 
the name of Or th' author's ; lofty Statius, Virgil read. 
8 for Or th' inſtrument; his tongue defends his head. 
— Or th' matter whence *tis moulded; he ſhall kneel 


An humble ſuitor to thy conqu' ring ſteel, 


K wed 


Or 
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Or the effect; pale famine and cold death 

Attend on bloody war's infectious breath. 

The ſubje& that contains; we ſurfeited _ | - 
On many diſhes lately, now we're fc | | | 
With England's tears; our pulpits long exclaim'd 

Againſt thoſe days, yet ne'er a heart was tam'd. 

Or th” adjunct that attends : now you may ſee 

The mace is coming. What an age are we! 


Lo ring 2 thing complete confounds _ 236] Synecdoche. i 
ith part on't : th orator with tropes abounds: or compre- 
Or takes the part for all : ſo many ſprings henſion. 
I've dwelt within this roof. Dear ſoul, ſhe fings, | 
An Irony ſpeaks one thing, means another. An Irony. 
Well done good guide: kind tender-hearted brother | ; 
Catachreſis the ſenſe of words does ſtrain. | | Catachreſis, 
You threaten fair! Winds ride upon the main, | 
Hyperbole ſoars * high, or creeps too low || : An Hyperhole 
He touch'd the * ſkies : a ſnail don't crawl ſo flow, is twofold. © 
e | Mieioſis, 
Two tropes in one does Metalepſis yield. | Auxeſis,* 
The clouds drop fatneſs : Tyber won the field. Metalepſiss 
An Allegory uſeth many tropes. An Allegory. 
I've paſt the ſhoals, now fair gales ſpread my hopes. 
Antonomaſy gives new names. The poet Antonomaſy. 
Chanted Pelides' worth, that men might know it, ; | 
Litotes does more ſenſe than words include, 1 
I'll not refuſe your gifts: he's not ſo rule. 
Onomatopceia coins a word from's ſounds | Onomatopœia 
The flies do buzze: tantarra's fill the round. 
Antiphraſis makes words to diſagree | Antiphraſis. © 
From ſenſe. The ſpeaker's dumb: the ® Euxine ſea, Mew hoſpi- 
OE Wy SO table. Hs 
Charientiſm, for harſh, ſoft words does uſe, - ' Charigntiſm, - 


Be not fo angry: heaven ſend better news! 


ww” 
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Aſteiſm. 


Diaſyrmus. 
Sarcaſm, 


Parcemia. 


| ZEnigma. 


Of RHETORIC, 


Aſteiſm i is a 7h, jeſt. Who knew it ? 
The woman's old, yet ne'er a tooth to ſhew i „ 


A living enemy Diaſyrmus nn. 
This raven ſings: the muſic of the "EY 


Sarcaſm ſtings the fleſh, with j jeers does kill, 
Cyrus, thy thirſt was blood; now drink thy fill. 


Parcemia's but a proverb. Tis too late, 
Atter the: ſteed is ſtol'n, to ſhut the gate, 


Enigma i is a riddle : what” tis, explain: 


[PE our-legg'd 1 i'th' morn; noon, two; night, three: a man. 


Of the figures 
of words and 
ſentences. 


AntanaClaſis, 
Ploce. 

Anaphora. 
Epiſtrophe. þ 


Symploce. 


Epanalepſis. 


Anadiploſis. 


Having paſſed through the tropes, we next proceed 
to the figures or finery of ſpeech ; of theſe, ſome regard 
words, others fentences. The figures of words are 
fifteen; the firſt eleven are of the ſame ſound, the 
other our of a Ae ſound. 


Antanaclaſis in one word does ide 
Two ſenſes. Come on, if we ride, let's ride, 


Ploce repeats a Proper name in ſenſe 
That's common, Irus grew an Irus hence. 


akon gives more n one head. 


Peace cfowns our life: peace does our plenty breed. 


E ode concludes a” Be wiſe 
In your advice: take time in your advice. 


Symploce joins both the two laſt together, 


And from both join'd makes up itſelt another. 
'Tuſtice came down from heaven to view the earth, 
Juſtice climb'd back to heaven, and left the earth, 


Epanalepſis ends as it begins. 
Sins ſtain thy beauteous ſoul, ſorſake thy ſins, 


Anadiploſis ends the former line 
With what the next begins, 'Tis the Gif fign . ye 


ard ORATORY: 


Of virtue, if it. flies the: ſteps of vice; 
Vice, which to miſchief does the ſoul entice. 


Epanodos inverts what it tepeats. 

Meat's for tlie belly, the belly not for meats. 
He bow'd, he fell: bowing, he fell down dead; 
He there lay itil], where he bow'd down his bead. 


The e word Epizcunis twice W 
Ah poor, Don ſwain! N wretched me, he bears! 


Climax ada by ſieps. F olly brenda b : 
Laughter diſdain, diſdain makes {name her daughter, 


In Polyptoton words the caſes change. 
For knave to catch a knave is nothing ſtrange: 


Paregmenon does words deriv'd recite. 
Of triendſhip friendly to-my friend I-write. 


Paronomaſia alludes to th' meaning where 
The letters change. Not friends but ſiends were here. 


Hemd with like ſounds does end. 
Amend, to virtue bend, and love thy friend. 


Ons (yllable t. twice Parecheſis ſets. 
Our miſ-chief ts li- _—_ begets. 


We come not to the (firs 1 ſentences, and 
they are of four kinds, viz. (.) Such as pertain to 
the explication. (2.) To probation or confirmation. 


(4} £9 amplification. And (4:) To arguments pro- 


per to excite the paſſions. Of the firſt fort are che 
following ſix. | Do 


H ypotypoſis to your eye 2 
T bangs, places, perſons, times, afleQions, acts. 


Paradiaſtole croſſing does explain. 


They OO their ſoil, not minis, who plow the 
main. 


Antimet abo! 


Epizeuxis, 
Cue 
Polyptoton. 
Paregmenon, 


Paronomaſia. 


Homoioteleu- 
ton. 


Parecheſis. 


Of the figures 
of ſentences. 


Hy poty poſis. 


Paradiaſtole. 
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Antimetabole. 


Enantioſis. 
Syncceioſis. 
Oxymoron. 
Figures of 
probation. 
AÆEtiology. 


Inverſion. 


Prolepfis. 


— 


of RHETORIC, 


Antimetabole puts chang'd words agen. | 
Kings before men are gods, fore gods are men. 


Enantiofis poiſeth different things. 


Money care, truth foes, and flatt'ry friendſhip brings, 


Synceceiofis to one ſubject gives 


Iwo contraries. He's dead, ev'n whilſt he lives. 


In Oxymoron contradictions meet. 
The honey-gall of love, this bitter- ſweet. 


Figures pertaining to probation or confirmation, are 
the following four, | 


Etiology gives every theme a reaſon. : 
Speak little: who ſpeaks much, ſpeaks out of ſeaſon, 


Inverſion makes the adverſary's plea . 


Our beſt defence. Sir, you'd not ſa me nay, 
But that I am a ftranger, ( Auer Pray forbear; 
They who know more of you, truſt leſs, I fear. 


Prolepſis your objections doth prevent 


With anſwers. But, you'll ſay, pleaſures were ſent 


To wing the ſoul: true, yet ſhe'll ſoar fo high 


Figures of _ 
amplification. 


Incrementum. 


Synonymy. 


On thoſe falſe wings, ſhe'll ſcorch herſelf and die. 


Epitrope gives leave, or elſe diſſembles. 


Go take your courſe: I will not ſtop your rambles. 


Now follow the figures of amplification. 


From low beginnings Incrementum riſes 

T” a loftier pitch. Could hell forbear theſe vices, 
Nor gape to ſwallow them? Could th' earth endure 
Their footſteps? Is the air grown ſo impure 
To give them breath? Can heaven behold their riot 


With patient eyes? Or can the gods be quiet ? 


Synonymies with divers words declare 
One matter. He's alive, he bieathes the air. 


Syna- 


Synathroeſm heaps divers things together. 
Thief, taylor, miller, weaver ; chuſe you whether. 


Periphraſis a copious ftrain induces 
T' expreſs one word. * The father of the Muſes. 


Hendyades puts two ſubſtances for one. 
He is advanc'd to ivory and a throne. 


What Eroteſis knows full well, it aſks. 
Was ever virtue put to harder taſks ? 


The mind's intent is rais'd by Exclamation. 
Alas the day! Oh moſt corrupted nation! 


Epiphonema makes a final clauſe. 
Such care's requir'd, that men obſerve the laws. 


Epanorthoſis does words paſt correct. 
Moſt brave] brave, ſaid I? moſt heroic act! 


. Apoſiopeſis leaves imperfect ſenſe. 
III teach you — yet I would avoid offence. 


Anaccenoſis tries another's mind. 
But were you here, what comfort would you find ? 


In words and actions Aporia doubts. 
What then ? Shall I reply, or take her flouts ? 


Proſopopceia feigneth things to ſpeak. 

The country cries, Why ſhould your diſcord break 
My long-continu'd joys? O heavens, hear 

My plaints! Grim death will call him hence, I fear, 


Apoſtrophe turns from the firſt diſcourſe. 
She's dead; did e' er the fates yet feel remorſe? 
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Synathroeſm. 


Periphraſis. 

* For Homer, 
Hendyades. 
Eroteſis. 
ExclamationZ 


Epiphonema. 
Epanorthoſis: 
Apoſiopeſis. 
Anaccenoſis- 


Aporia. 


Proſopopceia. 


Apoſtrophe. 


I ſhall now add ſome grammatical figures of ortho- Grammatical 
graphy, put into verſe alſo by the ſame ingenious figures of 


author, Of theſe are the following eight. 


orthography, 


Proſtheſis 


T 4.2 
Proſtheſis. 


Aphæreſis. 


E pentheſis. 


Syncope. 


Paragoge. 5 


Apocope. 
Abtithefis. 


Metatheſis. 


Figures of 


ſyntaxis. 
Pleonaſm. 


\ 


Palyſyndeton. 


Parentheſis. 


| Parelce. 


Ellipfis. 


Mine eyes did fee't; mine ears did hear the found. 


Parentheſis is independent ſenſe 


Parelce to the end puts more than needs. 


Words in Ellipſis muſt be underſtood. 
Tis one, why ſtay'ſt? Six in the hundred: 


@ RHETORIC, 


* Proſtheſis adds to th* firit part of a word. 5 180 > 
| Yclad in armour, and begirt with ſword. 


Aphzreſis takes away what t'other gave. | 
He'll ſpeak you fair, yet truth he's but a knave, 


Epentheſis does to the middle add. 


Go, black-a-moor, and curſe the daring lad, 


Syncope from the middle ſteals a cut. 
Thus preſbyter in Prefter cloſe i is hut. 


By Paragoge ſomething's put to th*end. 5 
Thus (e) abounds in loyee, learne, feare, and ſriende, 


Apocope for haſte the end doth fpill. 
Thus Thomas we call I om, and William Will. 


Antitheſis changes vowels: th'one for bother. 
A ſteny heart twa brethren dear to ſmother. 


Matatheſis the letter's place in words 
Doth change. As brunt for _—_ and cruds for c 


The following are figures of ſyntaxis in exceſs. 


In Pleonaſm ſuperfluous words abound. 


In Polyſyndeton, . flow. 
Both lives, and ſtates, and hopes to thee we owe. 


Clapt in. Aſtræa's fled (fy Joys) from hence. 


He mult be fat: ſee! ever-more he feeds. . 


Figures of ſyntaxis in defect. 


and ORATORY 


One word to more, in Zeugma, is referr'd. 
All whiſt; nor leaves, nor reed by wind is ſtirr'd. 


Syllepfis puts two different things together, 
And yet at all no difference there is whether 


Shall rule, For Thou give place to I, and He to both: : 


And She to Him obedience pays, though loth, 


Prolepſis ſet all firſt, and then each part. 
They look, and wound the one the other's heart. 


Afyndeton the cop'latives denies, 
Faith, juſtice, truth, religion, mercy dies. 


The figures in the body or contexture of the period, 
are ſuch as follow. 


Words by Hyperbaton in order run | 
Diſturb'd. Wealth, which the old man for his ſon 
Had rak'd and ſcrap'd together, now the boy - 
Doth perriwig and pantaloon away. 


Hyſteron- Proteron puts the laſt word firſt. | 
Here he was bred and born, brought up and nurſt. 


Hypallage words in places chang'd doth ſet. 
Cups which I never mov'd my lips to yet. 


*Tis Helleniſm when we imitate „ 
The Grecian ſtyle. Thus Spencer trots in ſtate: 
% For not to have been dipt in Lethe lake 

„Could fave the ſon of Thetis from to die; 
& But that blind bard did him immortal make, 
With verſes dipt in dew of Caftalie. 


Aſyndęton. 


' Hyſteron- 
- Proteron. 


i 
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Zeugma. 


[| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 


Syllepſis. 


Prolepſis. 


Figures in the 
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Hyperbaton. 


Hypallage. _— 


Helleniſm. 


Tmeſis between the words broke puts others in. ITmeſis. 
W hat gloſs ſoe'er he puts on't, tis a fin. | 
Hyphen does words to one another tie. Hyphen. 
The ſun-burnt clown, the ever-chatt' ring pie. 

Enallage changes perſon, number, tenſe, Enallage. 


Gender and mood, at will. See yonder whenee 
CC LE | A troop 


0 * wy 
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Antimeria: | 
Anaſtrophe. 
Syntheſis. 


Evocation. 


| By Evocation the third perſon's made 


A RHETORIC, 


Lo troop appears: unleſs they march apace: 


See here's your horſe, ne' er fear, we've won the race. 


Antimeria for one part puts another. 
He's new come home; your fay'll not ſave your brother. 


Anaſtrophe puts laſt what firſt ſhould go. 
This is the fault which I was ſubject to. 


Syntheſis minds not words, but any ways 


. Speaks ſenſe, The moor-hen treads, the wood-cock 


[ lays: 


To yield to firſt or ſecond. Thou, a blade, 
Forget'ſt thy neft. I, yet no aged man, 
Remember ſince thy father froth'd the can, 


"Concluſion of Thus you have, as it were in a ſynopſis, a view of 


the third part. all the gay and beauteous flowers which grow in the 


garden of the muſes. From hence the orator gathers 


the ornaments which embelliſh his orations, and make 
them not only fragrant, florid, and engaging ; but 
rich, magnificent, and ſublime : ſuch which charm the 
ear, illuminate truth, diſpel error, convince the under- 
ſtanding, and command aſſent. 


Of the fourth We are now arrived to the laſt great part or diviſion 
and laſt great of the rhetorical art, viz. pronunciation; this is an 
part, pronunci- apt and due configuration or conformation of the voice 
ation, wherein and geſtures, according to the nature of words and 


it does conſiſt, things. Of this the memory is the chief foundation : 


for unleſs a perſon be able to diſcourſe by memory, or 
extempore, much of the force and grace of pronun- 
ciation or utterance will inevitably be loſt. And he 
who ſtands erect, and hath his body at perfect liberty, 


ſo as to be able to humour all the geſtures freely, and 
put himſelf in any kind of motion, can certainly ſpeak _ 


with a more natural, free, eaſy, and becoming air, 
than they who are ſtifly tied down to a written oration. 


The latter indeed often utter moſt ſenſe, have the moſt 
correct method, and the beſt ratiocination ; but the 
other never fail to be far more agreeable and engaging. 


That the pronunciation be juſt, a clear, articulate, 


even, gentle, and various voice, is neceſſary; un- 
| | affected, 


and ORATORY.. 


affected, free from all enthuſiaſtic tone and whining 3 
that it riſe and deſcend, be extended and remitted, ac- 
cording to the number of people, or the nature of the 
ſubject ſhall require. As to the geſtures of the body, 
and its parts, they ought to be manly, rational, and 
graceful; the body erect and ſtrait, and apt for eaſy 
flexure on either ſide; the countenance of the face 


pleaſant and ſad, and variouſly expreſſive of the paſſions, 


as the exigency of things requires; but always natural, 
and free from affected, puritanical airs, and all fanatic 
grimace and contortions, as of one poſſeſſed. The 
head ſhould ſtand right upon the ſhoulders ; the neck 
free and eaſy of motion ; the ſhoulders not hoiſted or 
ſhrugged up; the arms not projected but in vehement 
affections of joy, grief, &c. the hand gently moved 
from the left breaſt, and falling to the right fide. To 


ſtamp with the feet is permitted only on the ſtage. 


In fine, the modulation of the voice, and the con- 


gruity of geſtures, ſhould be ſuch, that the argument 


may, as it were, be rendered viſible to the eyes; and 


the art of the orator ſhould oblige us with the addi- 
tional pleaſure of a ſight and proſpect of what nature 


has only qualified us to hear and underſtand, - 


Before we quit this ſubject, it may not be amiſs to 
ſay ſomewhat concerning ſtyle, character, or manner 
of writing or ſpeaking. This is of three kinds. (I.) 
The magnific and ſublime. (2.) The mean and 
equable. And (3.) the low and ſimple ſtyle. 

The* low or humble ſtyle is a diction pure, decent, 
and native, but not rude and uncouth; is cloſe, mo- 
deſt, gently flowing, elegant, and ſimple; and though 
it riſes not to pomp and ornament, yet it rejects the 
vulgar ways of expteſſion, and requires a comely dreſs. 
Virgil's Bucolics may be ſtudied for a ſpecimen of this 
ſort of ſtyle or diction. 


The mean and equable ſtyle riſes ſomewhat higher, 


and is more frequent in tropes, but yet modeſt ones; 
is pretty florid with hgures, pleaſant in epiſodes and 
digreſſions; flowing with ſentences, yet gently, like a 


river whoſe waters glide murmuring over the ſtones 
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Of ſtyle, and 
its kinds. 


Of the low 
ſtyle. 


Of the mean 
ſt/le. 


between its banks, painted on either ſide with flowers, 


and variouſly ſhaded with woods. For this read Vir- 


L. : == 


{ gil's Georgics. 
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Of che ſublime The ſublime and magnific ſtyle admits of nothing 

ſtyle. mean or low throughout the whole, no not ſo much as 
a ſingle ſentence; if any ſuch thing be obſerved, though 
all beſides be ſaid ever ſo well, it will loſe the character 
of the ſublime. It conſiſts in a moſt exquiſite choice 
of words, polite and elegant, bold and ponderous; 
great dignity of tropes and figures, which it uſeth with 
the utmoſt freedom, ſplendid and noble, but not 
dazzling; ſolemn majeſty of ſentences, abounding 

. with grand and awful ideas; and all other magnificent 
furniture of periods, numbers, &c. This not only 
terrifies with thunder, and flaſhes with lightning, but 
ſtrikes with thunderbolts: or like a mighty rapid tor- 
rent, enlarged with winter ſnows, or mountain ſtreams, 
which furiouſly bears down bridges, banks and food- 
gates, lays waſte the fields, overturns the rocks ; and 
where it finds no way, will force one; ſo it bears 

away with itſelf the hearer and adverſary, and forces 
them to go wherever it pleaſes to raviſh them. This 
rious ſtrain of rhetoric runs through the Eneid, 
which is perhaps the nobleſt inſtance of the ſublime 
that we can read, If any thing common there occurs, 
it receives a peculiar turn, and is exalted by ſome 

trope, or beautified with a figure. Thus, inſtead of 
wine, fire, bread ; Bacchus chears, Veſta warms, and 
Ceres ſatiates hunger. | 
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of LOGIC, or the F of RE A- 
SONING. | 


OGIC is the art of juſt ing or it is Logic defined. 


j p the ſkill of uſing rightly the faculties of the 
mind to the purpoles of diſcovering, truth or 
error. 

The faculties or powers of the mind, whoſe opera- 
tions are more immediately concerned in logic, are 
four. (I.) Perception, conception, or apprehenſion, 

is that act of the mind which perceives and contem- 
3 the ſpecies of external objects offered to the 
mind by the ſenſes, and whereby we become conſcious 
of them. (2.) Judgment; this is that operation of 


the mind whereby we compare two or more ideas to- 


gether, and from viewing them we diſcover, and 


accordingly affirm or deny ſome property of them; 


as, fire is hot; mere matter cannot think, &c. (3.) 
Reaſoning, argumentation, or ratiocination, is that 
action of the mind whereby we infer one thing, or 
one propoſition, from two or more propoſitions pre- 
miſed. Thus when I have judged that man cannot 
be the cauſe of himſelf originally, and yet he is the 
effect of ſome cauſe, I muſt Bergin infer and con- 
clude, the cauſe of man's exiſtence is ſomething. ex- 
ternal and different from himſelf, which we call God. 
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Of the facul- 
ties and ope- 
rations of the 
mind concern- 
ed therein. 
Perception. 
Judgment. 


Reaſoning. 


(4.0 Diſpoſition; this is that faculty of the mind Diſpoſition, 


whereby it puts the ideas or conceptions in ſuch an 
order, 23 is moſt fitting to give a clear view, and yield 


the compleateſt knowledge of them; and for an in- 


ſtance thereof, you may take this very deſcription of 
the four operations of the mind, and their effects. 
The effect of this operation 18 called method. 

The firſt of theſe operations or faculties of the: mind 
is converſant about ideas. An idea is the image or 
repreſentation ot objects in the mind: thus the notion 


or form of a horſe, a tree, a man, &c. as it exiſteth 


in the mind, 1s called the idea of a horſe, a tree, or 
@ man. 
L 2 All 


Ideas, wh at. 
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All ideas ac- 
quired by jen - 
ſation or re- 


ſlection. 


Themes, 


What. 


Of being and 


not-being. 


Subſtance. 


Mode. 


8 
— 


Of 1 LOGIC, er the 

All ideas become the objects of the mind, or are 
there preſented to the judgment, either (1.) By the 
perception of the ſenſes, by means of the nerves, 
which we call ſenſation : or (2.) By the meditation of 
the mind, which we call reflection. 

The objects of perception, which are the archetypes 


of our ideas, are called themes, whether they are 


beings or not- beings, or entities or non-entities ; for 
non exiſtence may be propoſed to our minds, as well as 
real exiſtence or being. 

Being is that which is or doth Healy and actually 
vie; and therefore called exiſtence ; not- being is that 
which hath no being or exiſtence in nature, and Is 
called non-exiſtence. Again; every being is con- 
fidered as ſubſiſting either (1.) in and by itſelf, and 
that is called a ſubſtance ; z or, (2.) it ſubſiſts in and by 
another; and then it is called a mode or manner of 


being. Thus a. body, as my Pen: is a ſubſtance, and 

its figure or ſhape the mode. 

Of ſubſtances, 
and the vari- 

ous kinds. 


Simple. 


Of ſubſtances, ſome are ſimple, others e : 
fiimple ſubſtances are thoſe which are perfectly homo- 
eneous, or without any mixture or compoſition of 
Tiferent natures in them: as (T.) Spirits; ſuch we 


\ conceive God to be, and the angelic ſpecies: or, 


Compound, 


Pure. 


Mixed. 


Animate. 


Inanimate. 


Vegetable. 


bother metal in it. 


(2.) The elements of natural bodies, or thoſe firſt 


principles, or ſimple corpuſcles of which all material 
bodies do originally conſiſt. Compound ſubſtances are 


made up of two or more ſimple ones, and ſuch are all 
that are perceptible by our use in the material 
world. 

Again; ſubſtances are ſaid to Vf (1. ) Pure when 
they conſiſt of only one ſort of ſubſtance; as a guinea 
is pure gold, if it has nothing but gold and no alloy of 
(2.) Mixed; 
two or more heterogeneous ſubſtances. - (3.) Animate 
are thoſe which have life and ſenſe, as animals, 
beaſts, fiſh, men, &c. (4.) Inanimate ; thoſe which 
have no life or ſenſe, as ſtones, earth, water, &c. 
(5.) Vegetable; ſuch as are poſſeſſed with a power 
of growth, increafe, and production, but without pro- 
per life and ſenſe, as plants, herbs, and trees. (6.) 
Rational; ſuch as are endowed with the faculty of 


reaſon | and nteNigence, as angels and men, and even 
brutes 


— 


ſuch as conſiſt of 


man 


mode 
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tional, or devoid of real; 


may be wanting, and yet the nature of the ſubject accidents, 


| dente of bodies. 


without reſpect to any other being whatſoever, as ſize, 
rived from compariſon of one being with others; and 


Neſs and ſmallneſs of ſize, and ſwiftneſs and ſlowneſs 
of motion; which are only ſo in reſpect or compariſon 


are derived from nature, as the ſhape and ſenſes of phyſical. 
animals. But (10.) Supernatural modes are ſuch-as ouperaceral. 


mode at that time; but walking is a particular mode or 
manner of his motion, and ee 15 till A farther 
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brutes too, in ſome degree: all others are calle] irra- 


Of modes, which are alſo called the an attri- Of modes. 
butes, and accidents of being or ſubſtance, there are Eſſential; as 
Teckoned the following kinds. (I.) Eſſential; that difference and 
which belongs to the very eſſence or nature of the ſub- property. 
ſtance or ſubject i in which it is; and this is either pri- 
mary, as roundneſs in a globe; or ſecondary, which is 
conſequent upon the other, as volubility or aptneſs to 
roll: the firſt is called the difference, the latter the * 
property of the body or globe. (2.) Accidental ; that Accidental; 
which is not neceſſary to the being of the thing, but properly call'd 
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remain the ſane; : 0 ſmoothneſs or roughneſs, largeneſs | 
or- ſmallneſs, this or that colour, motion or reſt, in a 
globe or bowl : theſe modes are POP called acct- 


Modes are farther divided into (3.) Abſolute modes ; Abſolute. 
an abſolute mode is that which belongs to its ſubject 


. * - 


motion, &c. in a globe. (4.) Relative modes are de- Relative, 


theſe are the affections of the abſolute modes, as great- 


of the ſize or motion of other things. (F.) Intrinſic Intrinſic. 
modes are ſuch as are-inherent in the ſubject itſelf, as 
roundneſs, ſize, motion, reſt, &c. in a globe. But 

(6.) Extrinſic modes are ſuch as "derive their being Ee trinſic. 
from other beings, without the ſubject, as vicinity or 
nearneſs, or diſtance, affinity or relation, &c. (7.) Agon. 
Some reckon action, and '(8.) Paſſion, or ſuffering the paffion. 
action, among the modes of exiſtence, as they doubt- 
e e. 9. Natural or phy ſical modes are ſuch as Natural or 
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reſult from ſomething above the power of nature, as 
inſpiration, &c. (IT.) There are not only modes af Modes of 
ſubſtances, but of modes alſo themſelves: for when I modes. 
ſay, a man walks gracefully, 'tis plain motion is his 


mode of walking. 
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Of the five The ancients, and from them the ſchools of ſome 
predicables. later ages, have made a great noiſe about their pre- 
dicables, and predicaments or categories. By predi- 
cables they mean ſuch common words or qualities as 
might be predicated or afferted of divers things or 
ſubjects, as animal may be predicated of man, beaſt, 
fowl, &c. Of theſe predicables they reckoned five 
Genus, kinds, viz. (1.) Genus, or kind. (2.) Species, or 
Species. particulars of each kind. (3.) Difference, or that 
Difference, quality which makes one thing of a different nature 
Property. from another. (4.) Property, as before explained. 
Accident. ( 5.) Accident, PSI} | . ; 
Of the ten By predicaments they underſtood an arderly ſeries of 
redicaments. words, which exprefled ſimple ideas or things; of theſe 
hat they be. predicaments they numbered ten, viz. ſubſtance, quan- 
= . tity, quality, relation, action, paſſion, where, when | 
Rejected by ſituation and cloathing. But this ten- fol! diviſion of 
the moderns. things the modern logicians reject, as looſe, injudicious, 
and even ridiculous. Mt | E244, F 
Of non-entity Having thus viewed being or ſubſtance both abſo- f 
or not. being. Jutely and variouſly modified, we ſhall juſt reflect on | {| 
Is twofold. the nature of not- being, or non-entity. This is of a 7 
twofold conſideration, as it may be in reſpect both of | f 
Of ſubſtances, mode and ſubſtance, For (I.) there may be a non- j 
as nihility or entity of ſubſtance, (and conſequently of the modes) | + 
Vacuum. and this js called pure nihility, or mere nothing ; and b 
- this in a phyſical ſenſe is called a vacuum alſo. (2.) | t! 
Or of modes There may be a non-entity of modes only; and that | m 
only. either of ſuch as naturally belong to the ſubject; as of ſe 
| the fight, hearing, &c. in a blind and deaf man, and | I 
Privation. this is called privation : or it is of modes not eflential | q; 
TR: to the ſubject; as learning, riches, &c. in a mechanic, | gr 
Negation. and this is called negation. Now it is plain a great 5 
number of our notions will fall under the claſs of | pe 
non- entities, as fin, darkneſs, &c, and ſome have caſt ide 
hither all the relative modes, or relations, and all others | gq 
which they call mere creatures of the mind. But how] ſhe 
Aauſtly, let better judges determine. 1 TT BJ 
Of ideas, Being, not-being, and the modes thereof, being 1 
conſidered, we are naturally led to a contemplation off int. 
the ideas of thoſe things in our minds. And in doing] (x, 
this, we ſhall confider their various kinds according] in 
to (1.) their original; (2.) their nature; (3.) their]. 
5 ; objects; 


\ 


ö 


actions of our minds, and obſervin 
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objects; and 41. their qualities. For this fourfold | 


diviſion will eaſily compriſe them all. 


With reſpe& to the original of ideas, they will be Ideas divided 
(I.) Senſible or corporeal = as being derived origi- with reſpe& 
nally from bodies by the ſenſes ; ſuch are all the ideas *2 my arts 
of colours, ſounds, taſtes, figures, ſhapes, motions, — | 
and all we call ſenſible qualities. (2.) Mental or in- = egg 
tellectual ideas; ſuch as we gain by reflection on the ; 2 5 

all that paſſeth Mental or 
there. Such are the ideas of thought, aſſent, diſſent, intellectual 
judging, reaſon, knowledge, wind, will, love, fear, ideas 
hope, &c. (3.) Abſtradted ideas; theſe are acquired Abſtracted 
by that faculty of the mind, called abſtraction. Such ideas. 


are cauſe, effect, likeneſs, unlikeneſs, ſubject, object, 


identity, contrariety, and terms of arts and ſciences. 
But theſe abſtracted ideas are too much implied in the 
other two of ſenſible and intellectual, to make a di- 
ſtinction of originals. | 

Ideas, with reſpe& to their natures, are ſimple and With reſpect 
complex, compound and collective ideas. (.) A totheirnature, 
ſimple idea is one uniform and indiviſible idea, which Simple ideas. 
the mind cannot diſtinguiſh into two or more: as the 
ideas of ſweet, bitter, cold, heat, white, red, hard, 
ſoft, thought, will, wiſh, &c. (2.) A complex idea Complex 


is made by joining two or more ſimple ones together; ideas. 


as a ſquare, triangle, tube, pen, a table, reading, 
body, a man, an angel, a ſwift horſe, &c. and every 
thing that can be divided' by the mind into two. or 


more ideas. (3.) A compound idea is ſuch as.contains compound 
ſeveral diſtinct and ſimple ideas of a different kind. ideas. 


Thus man is a compound of body and ſpirit; mithri- 


date js a medicine compounded of many different in- 


redients; harmony of different ſounds united, &c. 
Which yet are looked upon often as diſtinct and ſingle | 
beings. (4) A collective idea is when a number of Collective 
ideas of the fame kind are united together, and con- ideas. 
ſidered in one view; as an army of men; a flock f 


| ſheep; a dictionary of words; a noſegay of flowers; 


a grove of trees, &c. „ 
Ideas, according to their objects, may be divided Ideas divided 
into particular and univerſal, real, or imaginary. with reſpect to 
(I.) Particular ideas repreſent ſingle objects either their Ojo 
in a vague and indeterminate manner, as ſome man, rooms 
| 5 L 4 dne "3p" 
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confuſed. 


FA 


Univerſal 
ideas, are ge- 
neral or ſpe- 
cial. | 
Genus, what, 


Of L OGTIC;: or the 


one time, ſome one city, any horſe, &c. theſe the 
ſchools call the vague individual ideas: or elſe in a 


determinate manner; as Cicero the orator, Peter the 


apoſtle, this book, that river, the New-Foreſt, the 
city of London, &c. (2.) An univerſal idea is that 


which repreſents a common nature, agreeing to ſeveral 


particular things, as a man, a horſe, a book. Theſe 


are alſo diſtinguiſhed into general and ſpecial ; the 


general ideas are of the genus, or primary common 


kind, which includes other common natures ; as ani- 


mal is a genus, becaufe incluſive of all the common 


Species, what. 


Real ideas. 
Imaginary 
ideas. 


The diviſion 
of ideas with 
reſpect to their 
qualities. 
Ideas clear 
and diſtinct, 
obſcure and 


Vulgar and 
learned ideas. 


Perfect and 
adequate 
ideas, and che 
contrary. 


natures of animals. The ſpecial ideas are thoſe of the 
ſpecies, which is a common nature agreeing to ſeveral 


individual beings ; thus horſe agrees to trot, dobbin, 


&c. man to Peter, Paul, John, &c. city to London, 
Paris, &c. Whence 'tis eaſy to obſerve the ſame idea 


may be ſometimes a genus, and at others a ſpecies. : 


(3.) Real ideas are of objects which do really exiſt in 
nature; but (4.) Imaginary ideas are of thoſe things 


which do not exiſt in that particular manner as we 
conceive them in the idea; as a caſtle in the air, a 


Centaur, chimæra, ſatyr, ſea of fire, &c. 

The laft diviſion of ideas is that with reſpe& to 
their qualities; wherein they are ſaid to be clear and 
diſtinct; or obſcure and confuſed ; vulgar or learned; 
perfect or imperfect; true or falſe, (T.) A clear and 


diſtinct idea is that which repi eſents the net to' the 


mind in a free and ſeparate view, with full evidence 
and ſtrength, plainly diſtinguiſhing it from every other 


9 object. An obſcure and confuſed idea repreſents the 


object faintly, imperfectly, and confounded or mingled 
with others. Thus the ſky and the ſea exhibit clear 
and diſtinct ideas near at SIM but obſcure and con- 


fuſed in a hazy day near the horizon. (2.) Vulgar 


ideas are of the molt common and ſenſible appearances 


contained in the objects; as of the ſplendid colours 
and form of the rainbow: but learned idcas e nt 


the more intimate nature, properties, cauſes, and 


effects of things; as a philoſopher's idea of tne various 


reflections and fefractions of ſun-beams in drops of 


falling rain, and the geneſis of the rainbow from thence. 
3.) Perfect or ade quate ideas repreſent their arche- 


typical objects, compleatly and perfectly, or fully and 


entire; as thoſe of a ſquare or triangle; all the paits 
whereof 
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whereof are evident: but imperfect or inadequite ideas 
repreſent their objects partially, incompleatly, and not 

entire. As that of a cube, when you fee only the 

ſquare ſide thereof; or that of a figure of a thouſand 

ſides and angles; the powers of the magnet, &c. (4.) True and 
Ideas are true, when they are conformable to the ob- falſe ideas. 
Jes, and repreſent them juſt and fimply ſuch as they | 
really are; otherwiſe they are falſe ideas. As when a 

man in the jaundice ſees all things yellow ; or the 

crooked appearance of a ſtrait ſtick in the water; or 

the ſun or moon riſing bigger than in the meridian. 

Thus we have taken a ſuccin& view of ſubſtances” A tranſition — 
and modes, as they exiſt without us, and form the to language, 
various material and modified world; and alſo of the or words and 
ideas which. they excite within us, and which conſti- terms. 1459 
tute that noble variety and treaſure of knowledge and: 
| ſcience in the mind: *tis now in order requiſite that we 
take notice of the ways and means whereby we are 
able to expreſs theſe ideas and ſentiments of the mind, 
and to communicate them to others: and this is by the 
uſe of ſpeech and language. + OP i 

Language has been already treated of fo far as it has Of language 7 


a grammatical and rhetorical regard. It remains now conſidered 


to be conſidered with reſpect to its uſe in logic, or the with 1 5 
art of reaſoning. And thus we mult conſider words to its ule in 
and terms, as marks, characters, or ſymbols of ideas, logic. 
either vocal or written, and which are aptly exprefive _ 
of their different natures and properties, and render 
them intelligible to others. 27%. "oY 

And as words are the medium of knowledge and Words the 
truth, ſo it often happens they are ſources. of miſtake means not 
and error: and that (I.) becauſe there is no neceſſaty only of know- 
connexion or relation between our ideas and words, ledge, but of 
but words are arbitrarily impoſed by different people; error ſome- 7 
and who therefore in different ſounds expreſs the ſame times. The 
thing ; as albus in Latin, blanc in French, leucos in Principal 
Greek, and white in Engliſh: (2.) Becauſe different urces theres 
ſimple ideas are not always expreſſed by appropriate 
ſingle words, but oftentimes many by the ſame word. 
As the words ſweet and ſharp are both applied to the ; 
objects of different ſenſes, viz. of hearing and taſting, | 
(3) Becauſe we cannot always expreis the ſimple 
ideas in complex ones, by peculiar and appropriated 

| worcs; 


c 
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words; as we do in the apple bitter-ſweet. (4.) Be- 
cauſe many words are uſed in their original ſenſe, and 
yet their etymology is different, obſcure or uncertain. 
(5.) Becauſe many words are uſed in a ſenſe entirely 


different from that in the original language. Thus 


the word ſpirit with us is from ſpiritus, breath, or air, 


from ſpiro, to breathe, in Latin; the ſame alſo is in 


Of che vari- 
. ous kinds of 
words and 
terms. 


Of poſitive 
and negative 
CY 


and complex 


the Greek and Hebrew for the ſame word. (6.) The 
laſt great cauſe of error [ ſhall mention, is the ſignify- 
ing many ideas, of different natures, by one and the 
ſame word : as the word gate ſignifies a great door, 
the mien in walking, &c, | | 

From whence it is evident, if we would avoid miſ- 
take and error in our purſuit after truth, we muſt 
take good heed to the of and meaning of words and 
terms, and be acquainted with their yarious kinds. 
The kinds of words are thoſe which follow: (1.) 
Poſitive and negative. (2,) Simple and complex. (3.) 
Common and proper. (4.) Univocal and equivocal, 
5.) Concrete and abſtract terms, Of all which in 

eir order. 5 5 

Terms are either poſitive or negative. Poſitive words 


have an affirmative ſenſe, and ſignify ſome poſitive 
idea; as art, life, ſenſe, motion, &c. But negative 


terms exhibit negative ideas, or have a negatory ſenſe 
expreſſed by ſome particle or prepoſition of denyin 

joined to them; as artleſs, lifeleſs, ſenſeleſs, nonſenſe, 
&c. Thus the poſitive terms finite, immoveable, 
irregular, &c. are rendered negative by the particles 
in, im, ir; as infinite, immoveable, irregular, &c, 
Bat in many caſes poſitive words have negative ſignifi- 
cations, and the contrary, which is a great imper-- 


fection and unhappineſs in language. 
Of fimple 


The ſecond diviſion of terms is into ſimple and 
complex. A ſimple term is one word; a complex 
term is when more words are uſed to ſignify one 
thing. Thus, the ſecond emperor of Rome excites 


the idea but of one man, viz. Auguſtus. Of this ſort 


axe moſt circumlocutions. Alſo many ſimple words 
are complex in ſenſe ; as thoſe which contain complex, 
compound, and collective ideas; as man, mithridate, 


army, &c. which all contain a variety of ideas; as 
are. molt of our moral words and natural ideas, re- 


ligion, 
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ligion, piety, loyalty, knavery, theft, &c. Some 
terms are complex both in words and ſenſe; as, 2 
fierce dog, a pious man ; which expreſſions excite an 
idea not only of the creatures, but their peculiar qua- 
lities alſo. 

Again, words and names are either proper or com» Of proper 
mon, which are alſo called appellatives ; for both which and common 
ſee the chapter of grammar. Only here obſerve, (1,) words, 

That proper names in ſome ſenſe may become com- 

mon: as, Cæſar was the proper name of Julius the 

firſt Roman emperor, but became afterwards the com- 

mon name of all the following emperors. (2.) A 

common name is fometimes uſed as a proper one 

thus when we in Great-Britain ſay, the king, the 

prince, we intend properly king George, and George 

prince of Wales. (3.) That any common name is 

made proper, by the addition of ſome term of a par- 

ticular and determinate meaning; as, the preſent pope, 

the king of Great-Britain, the Roman orator, this 

book, that knife, &c. LC 

The fourth diviſion of words and terms is into uni- Of univocal 

vocal and equivocal, Univocal words are ſuch as and equivoeal 

ſignify but one idea, or at leaſt but one ſort of thing; Words. 

as book, bible, fiſh, houſe, elephant. But equivocal 

words are ſuch as ſignify two or more different ideas, 

or different forts of objects: thus the word head figni- 

Hes the head of a nail or pin, as well as of an animal. 

So the words nail, poſt, church, grave, high, ſweet, 

ſharp, &c. are equivocal, as ſignifying ſeveral different 

things. And when perſons in diſpute uſe equivocal 

words with a deſign to puzzle or deceive, it is called 

equivocation. Note, that as theſe equivocal terms are Equivocation, 

called homonymous or ambiguous; ſo words which what. 

ſignify the ſame thing are called ſynonimous, as faith, Homonymous 
beliet, credit, aſſent, which all import the ſame idea, and ſynoni- 

or action of the mind. mous era. 

Since equivocal words are of the greateſt import- Of the ſeveral 
ance to be well underſtood, and their various ſenſes kinds of equi- 

diſtinctly known in all polemical affairs, or matters vocal wards 
of diſputation; 1 ſhall briefly here enumerate the ſe- and terms. 3 
veral kinds thereof, And (1.) Some are equivocal | |} 
in ſound only; as rein, of a bridle ; reign, of a king; Some in ſound. „/ 
f 


0 


Fain, a ſhower; might, ſtrength ; mite, a little — : 
5 0 
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of meaning. 


Some by origi- 
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meaning. 
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definition. 
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Definition 
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ceſſary, both 
of words and 
things. 
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ſo write, - wright, right; &c. (2.) Some in writing 
only; as to tear in pieces, is ſpelled and wrote the 


ſame as à tear; and to lead, the ſame as lead, a metal. 
Bowl a ball, and bowl a veſſel, are wrote the ſame. 


(3.) Some are equivocal in reſpect of their extent of 
meaning, being ſometimes taken in a larger and more 


| en and ſometimes in a more particular and re- 


rained ſenſe. Thus ſin and virtue are ſometimes uſed 
to ſignify particular actions and faculties; and ſome- 
times the general nature of all good and evil. (4.) 
Some are ſo in regard of their original and modern or 
cuſtomary- uſe. "Thus ſpirit originally ſignified the 
breath, ai, or wind; but it is like wiſe uſed to ſignify 
inviſible beings. Geography originally ſignifies a de- 
ſcription of the earth only, but by cuſtom it generally 
includes that of both earth and ſea, The ſame may 
be obſerved of theology, aſtronomy, geometry, &c. 
(5.) Some by reaſon of a literal and figurative ſenſe. 
Thus, by a metaphor, God is ſaid to repent, grieve, 
&c. By the figure Epitrope, Solomon ſays, Rejoice, 
young man, and let thine heart chear thee, &c. 
(6.) Some on account of a common and ſcientific 
meaning. Thus paſſion vulgarly ſignifies anger or 
Wrath; in morality the affections of the mind, as love, 
joy, fear, ſorrow, &c. and philoſophically it ſignifies 


the receiving any action impreſſed: ſo the word ſimple 


in the common ſenſe is fooliſh ; but in ſcience, it is 
ſingle. - (7.) Some on account of an abſolute and 


comparative ſenſe: as when our Saviour ſays, Be ye 


perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect. Theſe 
are the principal kinds of equivocal or ambiguous 
words, which have their ſources from chance, 2 9850 
time, cuſtom, figure, occaſion, intereſt, &c. 

++ The nature of ſubſtances, modes or qualities, to- 
gether with their ideas and the words which expreſs 


them, being all. conſidered, and diſcourſed of; it re- 
mains that we now approach to the uſe that is to be 


made thereof in the art of diſputation. In order 


* thereto, the firſt thing neceſſary is definition; ſince. 
before we pretend to hold an argument or diſcourſe, 
with a view. of gaining or forcing - belief, it is abſo- 


lutely Pn that thoſe words and things, on which 
the toice of the — t depends, be firſt well defined 
* | and 
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and explained, before they can be underſtood. For 
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ſince belief is only the aſſent of the mind to the truth Faith or be- 
or falſity of a propoſition advanced by another. in a lief, what. 


way of reaſoning, according as it appears evident and 
intelligible, it is eaſy to obſerve, (1.) That faith is 
not a matter of choice, or dependent on our will, but 
follows neceſſarily the evidence and probability of 
reaſoning. Therefore, (2.) when we do not unders 
ſtand. the terms and ſubject of argumentation, we can 
in no wiſe be ſaid to believe the inferences or conclu- 
lions formed from thence. | | 7 

Definition is twofold ; one of the name, the other 
of the thing. A definition of the name or word, 
is the explaining and determining preciſely what ſenſe, 
meaning, or fignification it is uſed in; or what idea 
or object is meant by it; and that by ſuch circum- 
ſtances or properties thereof, that it may be diſtin- 
guiſhed ſufficiently from all other objects. Thus, to 
define the word patient, the divine or moraliſt would 
ſay, it is the enduring or ſuffering injuries and aMic+ 


tions quietly, The phyſician defines it, a perſon - 


diſeaſed, and under his direction for cure. But the 
philoſopher defines it, any body which receiveth action 
or impulſe. | 1 
The directions or rules relating to the definition 
of names are principally the following: (I.) No words 
ſhould be choſen but ſuch as have ideas; for though 
the diſcourſe be ſounding and verboſe, yet if it wants 
ideas, or ſubſtance, it will be trifling, immaterial, and 
conclude nothing. Much of this nature may be ob- 
ſerved in harangues on the human ſoul. (2.) We 
muſt not ſuppoſe the nature of things as different as 
their names. Thus it would be ridiculous to diſpute 
whether dandelion be an herb or weed, or pot-herb or 
ſallad; ſince they may all denote the ſame ſpecies of 
being, (3.) We ſhould not think the nature of two 
things the ſame, becauſe they have the ſame name. 
Thus ſpeaking. of the life of plants, and the life of 
animals, though the name be the ſame, the idea muſt 
be conſidered. as entirely different in each ſubject: 
and heat in the fire, and in our fleſh, muſt have very 
different definitions. (4.) Learn the true meaning of 
words and terms from learned men, and learned books, 
| 1 + that 
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that you may not be led into error through vulgariſins - s 


and prejudice. (5.) Uſe plain and intelligible words 


and ſhun thoſe of an obſcure ambiguous meaning, 


that your candour and ingenuity be not ſuſpected. 


(6.) Let words be defined in their proper and-native . 


, ſenſe, in which mankind uſe them, as near as poſſible 3 


The definition 
of the thing. 


The rules re- 
lating thereto. 


fully mentioned. Thus to ſay, wine is the juice of 


herb, yet it may be cyder, perry, &c. as being the 


juices of fruits alſo: but to ſay, it is a juice expreſſed 


and in all your diſcourſe keep cloſe to the ſenſe defined, 


and determined. | 
The definition of the thing is a deſeription of its 


general nature and ſpecific properties, whereby the idea 


of that thing is differenced and diſtinguiſhed from the 


idea of any other. Thus, if I would define what wine 


is, I ſay, it is the juice exprefled from grapes. | 
The rules for a good definition of the thing are 
ſuch as here follow: (.) It muſt include the neareſt 


genus, or general nature, of the thing. So above, 


though wine be a liquid, yet that is a more remote 
genus than juice; and ſubſtance would be ſtill more 
remote than a liquid; therefore juice, as being the 
neareſt genus, was uſed in the definition of wine. 
(2.) That primary attribute or quality of the thing, 
which determines its ſpecific difference, muſt be care- 


a fruit, is too general a difference; for though it is 


certain from thence, that it is not the juice of an 


from grapes, diſtinguiſhes its ſpecial · nature, and dif- 
ferences it from all other juices. (3.) It muſt be uni- 


verſal or adequate, fo as to agree to all the particular 


ſpecies or individuals belonging to that idea: ſo the 
juice of the grape agrees to all proper wines, whether 


red, white, Rheniſn, Florence, &c. (4.) It muſt be 
peculiar to the thing defined, and agree to that alone: 
ſo the juice of the grape agrees to no other being but 
wine. (5.) It ought to be clear and plain, and free 


from obſcure and equivocal words and terms ; the de- 


ſign of the definition being to lead us into the know—- 


ledge of the thing defined. (6.)-It ought to be ſhort, 
and free from tautology and ſuperfluous words. (7.) 
The definition ought to be ſuch as will reciprocate with 
the things defined. Thus wine is the juice of grapes; 
and we may allo ſay, the juice of grapes is wine. (8.) 
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The definition of the thing ſhould be really diſtinct 
and different from rhe definition of the name. 
We come now to treat of diviſion and diſtribution : Of diviſion 
for being able to define a thing is not ſufficient in mat- and diſtriba- 
" ters of reaſoning; but we muſt be well inſtructed in don. 
the manner of dividing and diſtributing whole ideas 
into their proper parts and ſpecies. In order to this, 
we mult conſider that there are two kinds of whole 
ideas. (I.) An integral whole, when all the parts are an integral 
diſtin from each other, and may ſubſiſt apart: as the whole, what. 
head, the limbs, and trunk of an animal body. Thus 
digits are the integral parts of a number ; the fpring, 
wheels, balance, axle, pinion, dial-plate and caſe, are 
the integral parts of a watch, This ſort of parts 
conſtitutes the compleatneſs of any ſubject: and an Compleatneſs, 
enumeration cf all thoſe parts is called diviſion. (2.) what. 
There is a logical or univerſal whole; and the parts Diviſion. 
of it are all the particular ideas to which this univer- 
fal nature extends: ſo a ſpecies is a whole, as horſe; Logical 
and the individuals, as trot, dobbin, duke, &c. are the whole, what. 
parts. Thus it the genus be the whole, the ſpecies 
will be the parts. A proper and diſtin enumeration 
of theſe parts of a ſubject, is called diſtribution. 

Since then diviſion and diſtribution is an explication Diſtribution. 
of the nature of a thing by a diſtin conſideration of The rules for 
its integral or logical parts, it will be neceſfary to lay good divifion 
down the following rules relating thereto. (1.) The and diftribu- 
parts ſeverally taken muſt be leſs than the whole; but tion. 
taken collectively, (or together) they mult be preciſely 
equal thereto. (2.) Begin with, or firſt contider the 
larger and more immediate parts; and not divide at 
once into the more minute and remote parts. (3.) 

The parts ought to be ſeparate and different, that no 
one may be contained in another. (4.) Divide every 
ſubje ct with regard to the ſpecial deſign you have in 
view. (5.) Let not ſubdiviſions (or a ſecondary di- 
viſion of parts into others ſtill leſs) be too numerous 
without neceſſity; leſt it induce confuſion, and make 
ou ſeem affectedly pedantic and impertinent. (6.) 
ra diviſion of things ſhould be juſtly according to 
their natures; avoiding all the jargon of duplicities, 
triplicidies, dichotomies, ſevens, &c. which nature ne- 
ver affects, Theſe rules equally ſerve for diſtribution, 
if inſtead of parts you read ſpecies or individuals. 
| „ | Before 
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Special rules - Before we. leave this firſt general head, or part of 
to direct and For bo viz, conception, it will be very proper to lay 
aſſt our con- down ſome rules, directing and aſſiſting us in that act 
ception of of the mind, whereby we perceive and obtain our ideas. 
things. i (1) Endeavour to get a clear and diſtinct conception 
of things, jutt ſuch as they are in their own natures, 
Thus optic glaſſes take off the dazzling fallacious luſtre 
of objects, bring diſtant. ones to a near and diſtinct 
view, and ſhew the unſeen native beauties and parts 
of the moſt minute animals. (2.) Conceive of things 
compleatly, in all their parts; thus the anatomical 
knife diſſects an animal body, and ſeparates the mem- 


branes, muſcles, organs, arteries, veins, nerves, &c. 


and ſhews the ſeveral parts which compleat the whole. 
(3.) Conceive of things comprehenſively, in all their 
properties and relations; like as a terreſtrial globe, 


turning on its axis, {hews all the variety of lands and 


ſeas, kingdoms and nations, and their various ſituations 
and relations to each other. (4.) Conceive of things 
extenſively, in all their kinds, ſpecies, and individuals: 
as a priſm of glaſs, refracting the ſun-beams, ſeparates 
the different kinds of colours, red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, violet, and diftcibutes them in 
order on the painted ſpectrum. (5.) Conceive of 
things orderly, and in a proper method; that your 


ideas be diſpoſed like books in a well- contrived library, 
according to their ſizes and ſubjects, Proceed we now 


to the ſecond great part of logic, viz. 
Judgment; this has been already defined as an act 
„ 2 of the mind; but as a great part of logic, it muſt be 
logic, judg- defined, the doctrine of propoſitions in general, with 
ment. 
hos: regard to their nature and kinds, For as ideas are the 
reſult of. conception or apprehenſion, ſo anton 
are the effects of judgment. | 5 
A propoſition is a ſentence wherein two or more 


ot the ſecond 
great part of 


a. 
A propoſition 


Hefined. ideas or terms are joined by one affirmation or nega- 
tion. As, Plato was a philoſopher. Deſcartes was not 

EE ſo good a philoſopher as Sir Iſaac Newton. / 
The parts There are three -things neceſlary to the nature 
thereot | and conſtitution of a propolition, viz, (1.) The ſub- 


The ſubject. 


ject; or that of which any thing is affirmed or denied. 
As Plato and Deſcartes in the foregoing examples. 
The predicate. (2,) The |. or that which is affirmed or 
denied 


ee  _ ee... oc 
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denied of the ſubject. Thus philoſopher is the predi- 


cate of the firſt propoſition; and, ſo good a philoſopher 
as Sir Iſaac Newton, in the latter one. The ſubject 
and predicate, taken together, are called the matter of 


£ 


the propoſition. (3.) The capula; this is called the The copula. 


4 


form and mode of a propoſition, as it repreſents the 
manner of it in affirming or denying ; and is expreſſed 
by the words or particles am, art, is, are, &c. or, am 
not, art not, is not, are not, &c. or, may, can, ought, 
ſhould, muſt be, &. and the ſame joined with not. 
Propoſitions, according to their ſubje&, predicate, 
and copula, are diſtributed into various kinds, as they 
are alſo with reſpect to their nature, purport, and 
evidence. 2 5 | 
. Propoſitions, in regard of their ſubject, are of four 
kinds, viz. (1.) Univerſal; when the ſubjeC is taken 
in its whole extenſion, and hath univerſality ſignified 
by proper words, as, all, eyery, no, none, &c. as, all 
men muſt die; no man knows all things. (2.) Par- 
ticular; when a ſubject is not taken in its whole ex- 
tenſion; and is denoted by words of particulariry, as 
ſome, many, a few, &c. as, ſome men are born blind: 
many notions of God are erroneous: ſew men are 


truly wiſe. - (3.) A ſingle propoſition ; when the ſub- 


ject is a ſingular and individual term or idea. As, Deſ- 
cartes was an ingenious mathematician : Sir Iſaac 
Newton excelled. all: this day is very fine. (4.) Inde- 
finite; when the ſubject has no note of univerſality or 
particularity affixed to it, and yet is general in its na- 
ture; as, men are fational creatures; ſtones have no 
ſenfation. 3 5 | FGETS © 
. Propoſitions, with reſpect to their copula, ate either 
(1.) Affirmative; when the copula is one of thoſe forts 
of words, which affirm or affert ſomething poſitively 
of the ſubj<&, as, all men are ſinners: there will be a 
reſurrection of men's bodies. Or, (2.) Negative; 
when the predicate is denied of the ſubject, by ſome 
particle of negation; as, man is not innocent: no man 
is immortal. 5 ee 9 a 

Propofitions, in regard of the predicate, are diſtri- 
buted into pure and modal. (1.) A pure propefition 
is that Which merely and ſimply expreſſes the predicate 
connected with the ſubject; as, man is an animal. 

51 | 1 | _(2.) Modal 
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(2.) Modal ations are ſuch as include alſo the 
manner and way wherein the predicate is connected 


with the ſubject. The modes of ſuch connection are 


reckoned four. (1.) Neceſfity ; as, tis neceſſary a 
globe ſhould be W 2.) . as, a globe 
be e made of wood or glaſs, tis indifferent which. 
(30 oſſibility; as, tis poſſible a globe may be made 
(3 water. (4.) Impoſſibility; as, tis impoſſible a globe 
ſhould be ſquare. But theſe modes, being only natural, 
are very deficient in number; ſince to them may be 


added metaphyſical, moral, civil, and other modes of 


Single and 
compound 

propoſitions 
defined, 


connecting the predicate with: the ſubject. 
Propoſitions are diſtributed into fingle and com- 
pound, in conſideration of their nature. (1.) A ſingle 


- Propoſition is that which hath only one ſubject, and 


one predicate. - If theſe contain ſimple ideas, or ſimple 
terms, the propoſition will be purely ſimple; as, man 
is riſible : virtue is defirable, But if the ſubje& or pre- 
dicate are made up of complex terms, the propoſition 


will be complex ; ; 2s, every ſincere penitent is pardon'd: 


no man is perfectly innocent. (2.) A compound pro- 


poſition hath two or more ſubjects, or predicates, or 


both expreſſed or underſtood ; as, riches: and honours 


are ſnares: men are rational and mortal: light and 


Several ſorts 
of the com- 
pound ones. 


True or alle 5 


5 


| e 


Truth and a 
lie, what. 


Certain and 
doubtful pro- 
poſitions de- 
fined, | 


heat enliven and delight both men, and beaſts, and 
creeping things. And according as the particles and, 


either, or, if, that, becauſe, as, ſo, but, tho', yet, 


only, alone, than, are uſed to connect the complex 


terms, ſo. the propoſitions are denominated copulative, 


disjunctive, conditional, cauſal, relative, diſeretive, ex- 
cluſive, exceptive, comparative, &c. 

Propoſitions, according to their ſenſe or ſignification, 
are diſtinguiſhed into true and falſe. (1.) A true pro- 


_ poſition repreſents things as they really are; as, every 
bird has wings: brutes are not inſenſible machines. 


(2.) A falſe propoſition is that which expreſſes things 
otherwiſe than they truly be ; as, birds have no wings : 


brutes are mere machines without ſenſe. The firſt of 


theſe propoſitions we commonly call a truth, the latter 
a lie or falſhood, 


Propoſitions (in the laſt lace) are divided, with 

reſpect to their evidence, into certain and doubtful. 

(4:1! A certain propoſigiop. is that whoſe- —— 
— 


/ 


— 


and 


call knowledge. 
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the agreement and diſagreement of the ideas with 
their objects, or of the predicate with the ſubject, is 
ſo ſtrong and plain that we cannot forbear or delay 
our aſſent thereto; as, every circle hath a centre: 
brutes can fee, hear, taſte, ſmell, and feel pleaſure 
pain. Propoſitions of this kind make what we 
(2. Doubtful propoſitions are ſuch 


as have. not their, evidence ſo clear and ſtrong as to 


force aſſent, and by admitting . therein, per- 
leaſure, and abſo- 


e planets are inha- 


mit us to "fulpdnd our belief at 
lutely 
| bited : the ſoul of man is a ſpiritual being, and ſur- 


vives the bod y. This ſort of propolitions are what 


prevent knowledge. . 


we call opinions, 
| Opel tions, according to their quantity, are uni- 


verſal or particular; and they are affirmative or ne- 
The four, ; 


As, 


the 


11905 according to their quality. 


tions hence ariſing, the ſchools denote by th 
tals. A, E, I, O, thus: 


... A affirms, and E denies, both - et. 


A OY A, rmatioe, 
£(s Univerſal i Wick, 

UE 4% rmative, 
o} 8 Particular Matetee, 
According to theſe verſes, 


No men are 


All men are mortal. | 


ortal. 


3245 


Some men are mortal. 


Some men are not mortl 


1 affirms particularly, and O does fo ny 


Os theſe propoſitions, taken oo together, A 0 
or EI make a contradiction, or are contradictory; 


ſame tine. 
AE are contraries, for they cannot be both true, 
but may be both falſe together.. 
1O are ſubcontraries 5 theſe may be both true to- 
gether, but cannot be both falſe; - 


AI or EQ are called ſubalterns: dai (1: * if 
A or E be true, I or O will be true alſo, but not the 
contrary. (2.) If I or O be falſe; then will A or E 
be ſo of courſe, but not the contrar 
= be lometimes both true; and 
falſe. 


M 2 


"mer 


for they can never be both true and boch falſe at the 


(3:) They 
times both 


The 


Knowledge; 
what. 


Opinion, y 
what. * 
Of ovivertal 

and particu - 
as affirma- 
tive and nega- 


tive Propo- 
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u hat. 
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Of the third 


great part of 
logic, argu- 


mentation, or 
reaſoning. 
A ſyllogiſm 
defined. be 
The matter 
thereof two- 
fold. 


The rerms of 


2 ſyllogiſm, 


what, 


and predicate change their places with preſervation of 


truth. This may be always done in E and J. 


E No ſpirit is an animal. WEIRD ew 
As} Some paſſions are evil, | Ry j 


Some evils are paſſions. 


But in A and O this converſion or reciprocation of 


ſubject and predicate will not hold; unleſs in A you 


convert with J, thus, 1 weed is a plant, therefore 


iſome plant is a weed. But in O, though you may 
ſay, ſome vegetable is not a weed, you cannot ſay 
reciprocally, ſome weed is not a vegetable. So much 
for propoſitions in themſelves conſid ere. 
Ihe doctrine of ideas and propoſitions being diſ- 
patched, the next great part of logic is, in order, argu- 


mentation or eee for as we join ideas to frame 
I 


propoſitions, fo propoſitions are joined to form an argu- 
A ee eee 
A ſyllogiſm then is an argument whereby we infer 
ſomething that is leſs known, from truths which are 
more evident. The matter of a ſyllogiſm is twofold, 
viz. (I.) The remote matter called the terms; and 
2.) The immediate matter, which are the propo- 
ſitions. „„ 5 
The terms of a ſyllogiſm are the parts of which 
the propoſitions do conſiſt, and into which the ſyllo- 
giſm is ultimately reſolved. To illuſtrate this, ſuppoſe 
the queſtion were put, Whether God muſt be wor- 
ſhipped? An argument or ſyllogiſm formed in order to 
prove this in the affirmative, hath always three terms. 
(.) The greater term; which is the predicate of the 
ueſtion, which here is the worſhip queried. (2.) 
he leſſer term, which is the ſubject of the queſtion, 


- as here God. Theſe two are called the extreme terms. 


— 


argument. In this queſtion, I take for the middle 


term, the idea or notion of a Creator; then the three 
propoſitions of the ſyllogiſm will ſtand thus. 5 5 
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Our Creator muſt be worſhipped ; | 


— * 


But God is our * Creator: 
Therefore, God muſt be worſhipped. 


In this ſyllogiſm the figures 1, 2, 3, ſhew the places 
of the major, middle, and minor terms 1n the propo- 
ſitions ; and from ſuch a diſpoſition of them, it is evi- 
dent how natural and juſt the concluſion of inference 
is, to ſatisfy the queſtion. _ . 0 

The immediate matter of a ſyllogiſm are three pro- 
poſitions. (I.) The major or greater, which contains 
the middle term n with the predicate of the 

ueſtion, or major term. (2.) The minor or leſſer, 
which connects the ſubject of the queſtion with the 
middle term; and is ſometimes called the aſſumption. 


(3.) The concluſjon, which infers or aſſerts the point 


in debate, 

In a ſyllogiſm we are farther to conſider the figure 
and mood. -(1.) The figure of a ſyllogiſm is the 

roper. diſpoſition of the middle term with the parts 
of the queſtion. 1755 A mood is the regular deter- 
mination of propoſitions according to quantity and 
quality, i. e. their univerſal or particular affirmation 
or negation. Theſe moods are repreſented by tech- 
nical words, containing the vowels, A, E, I, Q, 
which alone are regarded, and the conſonants all ne- 
glected. | 5 


0 In the firſt the middle term is the) Barbara. 
ſubject of the major propoſition, C Celarent. 

. | and the predicate of the minor. ( Daru. 

8 This contains tour moods, viz, YJFeriv. + 

* In the ſecond the middle term is the) Ce/are. 

8 predicate. of both the premiſes. This „ Came/res. 

SZ % Contains four moods allo.  ( Fefino. 

J Cn 2 Baroco, 

8 J Darapti. 

_ | | „ | I 

. The third figure requires that the ( Diſamis. 

8 | middle term be the ſubject of both # Datii. 
the premiſes. It has fix moods, | Bocarao. 
x: WER J Feriſon. 
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Firſt Examples of che MO obs in the Firſt 


pure. e . 
Bar- * Every * wicked man is * miſerable ; 
ba- All * tyrants are wicked men. | 
: ra. Therefore all tyrants are miſerable. 
ge- II. They who are always i in fear ' are not happy 
| A- . ; Covetous men are * always i in fear; WES: 5 
3 rent. Ĩherefore covetous men are not happy. 
Da- II. 5 Whatever exerts. rational actions has foms 
| I eaſon ; 3 
ri- Some brates exert * rational acts; 
: i. | Therefore ſome 5 EE, have * Tue reaſon. 
Fe- | IV. x Nothing myſterious can be a part of true 
| | TEL | religion. 
Tie dome call'd religious opinions are * myſterious ; "Jy 
0. Ihberefore * ſome call d religious opinions are 30 


Far of true religion. 


4 
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6 _— Figure. 
| N Nothing ſhould be deſpiſed that ry God! 's rea- 
N | tyres: 
fa- | All inſets and reptiles. are * God's creatures ; 3 
_ Therefore no "Inſect. or 008 ſhould *? be de- 
| | Mile: | 
| Ca. II. * Every part 3 religion is . and plain; 
me- No 3 ee 6 Jo rine is 2 clear and plain 
Ares. Ergo, No e . is any part of 
5 | religion; - f 
„ Ul. N f * excuſeable ; I 
Ai- Some faults are * excuſcable ; OI 
| 10. Ergo, ; Some faults are * not fins, - — 


- pe 
Fa- 
co. 


Third 
Figure. 


Da- 
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tl. 
Fe- 
ap- 

ton. 


Di- 
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IV. * Every part of religion is * rational; 
Some parts of popery are not * rational; 
Ergo, * Some parts of popery are not * religion. 


Examples of the MOODS in the Third 
Figure. 


I. * All liars are * hated of God: 
'. > All liars are mens | 
Ergo, Some men are 1 hated. of God. 


II. * None who believe in Chriſt * ſhall be damned; 
All who believe in Chriit * have ſinned : 
Ergo, Some who have ſinned ſhall not be damned, 


III. > Some opinions are i ſaid to be damnable. 
All opinions are 3 neceſſary acts of the mind. 
Ergo, Some * neceſſary a8 are ſaid to be dam- 
nable. | . 


IV. All wiſe men are happy; 


Some wiſe men are 3 very poor: 
Ergo, Some very poor men are happy. 
V. Some ſort of war is not to be avoided, 
All war'is* bloody and hoſtile. 3 
Ergo, Some * bloody hoſtilities are not to be 
ayoided. ieee 1 


VI. 2 No afflitions are pleaſant. 


Sometimes afflictions are good. and neceſſary. 
Ergo, Some * good and neceſlary things are * not 
pleaſant, 8 ”— 


There is a fourth figure of five moods added- by 
ſome, but not worth mention in this epitome. The 
ſpecial rules of the three figures are theſe, (1.). In 
the firſt, the major propoſition muſt always be uni- 
verſal, and the minor affirmative. '(2-:) In the fe- 
cond: alſo the major muſt be univerſal, and one of 
the premiſes,.. with the concluſion, always negative. 
(3-)- In the third, the minor mult be afficmative, and 

\ M 4 - the ; 


Four ſorts of 
conjunctive 
ſyllogiſms. 

5 Hypothetical. 


Of LOGIC, or the 


the concluſion always an The fyllogiſms 
hitherto treated of are ſimple; 1 ſhall next take no- 
tice of 


Complex ſyllogiſmms, which are ſo called becauſe. 


the middle term is not connected with the whole ſyb- 

ject, or the whole predicate in two diſtin& propoſitions, 
3 is intermixed in a confuſed Oe and 3 
with them by parts. As, 


The devil is a wicked ioltit: 
Some Indians worſhip the devil. 
Therefore ſome Indians worſhip a wicked ſpirit. 


Here the predicate of the concluſion is — wor- 


' ſhip a wicked ſpirit ; part of which is joined with the 
middle term devil in the major, and the other part in 


the minor. This may be reduced to a ſimple ſyllo- 


; giſm of the firſt” figure, i in the mood Darii, thus; 8 


The devil is a wicked ſpirit. 
What ſome Indians worſhip is the devil. 
Ergo, What ſome Indians worſhip is a . ſpirit, 


Though the concluſiveneſs of the argument in its 


complex ſtate was obvious enough without this re- 
duction. 

Conjunctive fyllogiſms are thoſe wherein the major 
propoſition has diſtin&t parts connected together by 
ſome conjunction or particles of ſpeech ; the principal 
of which are four, viz. (I.) A hypothetical ſyllogiſm, 
when the major or minor, or both, are conditional 


| propoſitions ; ; as, 


If there be a God, the od is 1 by pro- 
vidence; ; 

But there is a God; ergo, 

The world i is governed by providence. | 


Digun his” 905 YA disſunctive ſyllogiſm is when the major pro- 
1 | 


tion is disjunctive; as, 


The planets are either inhabited or uſcleſs | 
But . (as the noble works of God) are not uſeleſs. 


Te 


Te —— are inhabited. 
(3-) A 


cli 
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(3.) A relative ſyllogiſm requires the major propo- Relative. 
| Lition to be relative; % 


Where the treaſure | is, has will the heart be; ; 
But a miſer's treaſure is in his bags 
Ergo, His heart is there too. | 
Or, FA ſaint's treaſure is in heaven ; 
Ergo, His heart is in heaven alſo. 


4.) A connective or copulative ſyllogiſin is that ConneAtive or 
wha hath the parts of the major W with copulative. 
eee 3 as, | 

No man can ſerve God and mammon z 
The covetous man ſerves mammon z 
Ergo, He cannot ſerve God. 
Or, The true Chriſtian ſerves God; ; 
Ergo, | He cannot ſerve marnmon, | 


The ſores of argument in this kind of Gyno iſms 
depends on the truth of the major propoſition, Which 
therefore you ought to be well LA 3 
Compound ſyllogiſms come next in order to be con- Of compound 


ſidered; theſe are made up of two or more ſingle ones, ſyllogiſms, 
and may be reſolved into them. Of chis ſort are 
theſe four, VIZ. | 


- (1:) Epichirema which ſhews the reaſon or proof Epichirema, 
of the major or minor, as it proceeds to the con- what. 
cluſion ; as, bhp 


Sickneſs may be good for us; for it ſhews us our 
frailty, the emptineſs of . worldly enjoyments, ang 
makes us think of dying, &c. „ acti 

But we are uneaſy under ſekness; ; which we mani- : MN 
felt by 1 impatience, complaints, groanings, &c. 

Ergo, We are ſometimes uneaſy under chat which 


is good for us. .. . „„ ha aA 


640 Dilemma; this is a - fort of argument Whereis '; A 
the whole is divided into all its parts or members, what. 
and then infers ſomething concerning each part, which 
is "Oy inferred of the. whole queſtion, Thus, 4 
| _ 


Pr ofyogiſm, 


what, _ 


wr R 
1 


Sorites, what. 


Pr 


Of defective 
ſyllogiſms. 


An Enthy- 
| mem, what, 
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In heaven we ſhall either have or not "oe deſires ; 
if we have no defires, then we have full Gtisfics 
tion; if we have deſires, they ſhall be ſatisfied as 
fait as they ariſe :- _ 

Ergo, In heaven we ſhall be compleatly fatixfed or 


happy. 


(3) A Proßyllogiſm; this is when two or more ſyl- 
logiſms are ſo connected together, that the concluſion 


of the former is the major or minor of the following 


One. As thus, FS SN - f 


The acts of the ſoul in man. are 1 will, 
memory, deſign, reaſon, underſtanding, &c. 
But all theſe actions are diſcernible i in brutes. 


Therefore the agent or ſoul is of the ſame nature 


in men and brutes. 
But, ſince the ſouls of men and brutes are of like 
nature; and *tis granted the ſouls of brutes die 


with the bod) erriore alſo does the human fou] 
die with the body. | 


(4. ) Sts.” hits. 1s. when 8 middle terms are 
choſen to connect one another ſucceſſively in ſeveral 


1 ee wir *till the laſt propoſition connedts its pre: 


icate with the firſt ſubject. Thus St. Paul faith, 


Whom he foreknew thoſe. he redeſtinated ; - 
| [A called; | 
* Whom he called he juſtified; 

Whom he juſtified he glorified ; | 
Ergo, Whom he foreknew he glorified, | 


To theſe compound ſyllogiſms, which are alſo re- 
dundant ones, may ſucceed the defective ſyllogiſms, or 


ſuch wherein the major or minor propoſition is . 


or not expreſſed, Of this kind are the ng, 


(I.) An Enthymem, which hath one of the 17 


ſuppreſſed or underſtood, Thus, 


474 c * 
* % 


Religion is known by good morals... 
Ergo, A knaye is not a xeligious man. 


5 a 5 ©" Again, 
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or 
2 


in, 


ding to the proper rules of ratjocination, they are ſaid what. 
to be true ſyllogiſms ; if they diſagree therewith, they _ 


| quite oppoſite or negative ſenſe ; therefore in all ratig- 
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Again, ö - ſtars wine with * wn 
Ergo, The fixed ſtars are fo many ſuns. 


\ (2) Induction; this from the ſpecies infers tho genus, InduQion, 8 
or from the parts coneludes of the whole. As thus, what. 


| Socinianiſm cannot be proved from the Goſpels, nor 
from the Acts of the Apoſtles, nor from che 
Epiſtles, nor the book of Revelation 

N It cannot be proved out of the New Teſtament. 


4 * Example; this is ſo uſual 2 topic 28 needs no o bange, 
nition; 255 17 what. ES 5 IE 


Aſtronomy hath been Kudied by king o | ; 
Erg go, None are too great to ſtudy aſtronomy, 11 

Again Chriſt himſelf was baptized: 
Ergo, His diſciples ſhould not be aſhamed of " | 


Theſe are the various kinds of arguments 1 ale uſe Paralogiſm 
of in juſt reaſoning ; which, if they be formed accor- and i 2 


are called paralogiſms, or wrong reaſoning. But when 0 
a falſe argument puts on the face and appearance of a 

true one, then it is properly called a ſophiſm or fal- 

lacy; and he who contrives it, a ſophiſt or ſophiſter; 3. Sophiſt or 
and ſuch an art of circumventing and deceiving by be 
falſe and deceitful arguments is called ſophiſtry. So a; ſophiſtry, 
ſophiſter can'frame an argument to * that heaven what, 

js not worth a penny; thus, 5 


Nothing i is better than heayen'; 7 
But a penny is better than nothing ; 3 
Er go, A PRE, is better than heayen. 


This ſophie! is founded in e uivocation; for the A caution 
word or middle term, Nothing, is uſed in a poſitiye concerning 
ſenſe in the major, but in the minor it is uſed in à ſophiſms. : 


cination the words ought. to be explained' very clearly, 

and the premiſes well proved and eſtabliſhed, before the 

concluſion can be admitted; and the argument be flee 
from. 
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from the imputation of deficiency or ſophiſtry; and he 


who uſes it, from that of a weak perſon or a deceiver. 
Thus much ſhall here ſuffice for ſyllogiſm and argu- 
mentation. We now proceed to the laſt great part of 
So] , 
Of the fourth Diſpoſition, or the art of method. Method, in à 
and laſt part dialectical or logical ſenſe, is the diſpoſition of a variety 
of logic call d of thoughts on any ſubject, in ſuch an order as is beſt 
diſſpo ae N ſuited to a clear and juſt method of reaſoning, and is 
art of method. moſt proper to'convince the mind of truth and error, 
and thereby to gain belief and aſſent thereto. „ 
It is twofold. It is diſtributed into two general kinds, viz. (I.) 
Natural and Natural, and (2.) Arbitrary. Arbitrary method leaves 
arbitrary. the order of nature, and accommodates itſelf to parti- 
cular views and indifferent purpoſes; and is moſtly uſed 
by hiſtarjans, orators, and poets. | 
Natural me- Natural method is that which obſerves the order of 
chod, what. nature, and proceeds in ſuch a manner as that the 
knowledge of the things which follow, depends in a 
great meaſure on the things which go before; and this 
Is twofold, viz. 14 ns and analytic; and abſolutely, 
\ Synthetic, or Synthetic method is. that of compoſition ; which be- 
that of com- gins with the parts, and proceeds to the knowledge of 
Poſition. the Whole; or with the individuals or ſpecies, and goes. 
on to the ſpecies or genus. It firſt teaches the nature 
of the moſt ſimple principles, and proceeds on general 
truths till it arrive by degrees to a notion of that which 
Exemplifiedin is drawn from or compounded of them. This method 
geometry. is generally uſed in teaching the arts and ſciences, 
PFo0or inſtance, geometricians begin with definitions, 
poſtulates and axioms; then proceed to the contem- 
plation of points, lines, and angles; from hence to 
the various praperties of ſuperficial figures, as triangles, 
ſquares, parallelograms, circles, &c. which are com- 
pounded of the former: from hence they aſcend to the 
| mA PDEs Ares of ſolids, and ſhew their ſeveral 
natures, aitections, relations and properties, ariſing; 
from their compoſition of the foregoing  ſuperficics. 
And thus they exhibit a compleat ſyſtem of that know- 
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ledge which is called geometry; but in a method ſyn⸗ 


thetical, and by various gradations. 
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Analytic method is that of reſolution; this conſiders 
the whole compound at firſt in a general manner, and 
then leads us into a more perfect knowledge of it, by 
reſolving it into its firſt principles or component parts, 
whether ſpecies or individuals, and deſcribes the na- 


tures and properties of each of them ſeparately ;-and 


thus you obtain the knowledge of the whole com- 
pleatly. This method has place in teaching the philo- 
logical ſciences, as grammar, rhetoric, logic, meta- 
phyſics, . poetry, philoſophy, &c. as alſo in anatomy, 
algebra, &c. And indeed in many, caſes both the ſyn- 
thetic and analytic are conjoined, the better to. find out 
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Analytic, or 


that of reſo- 
lution. 


Where uſed. | 


The rules of 
good method. 
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or METAPHYSICS, or ONTO- - 
LOG or the Science of Being 


Ontology de- FA NTOLOGY is a ſcience which treats of 
| fined. $ being or entity, and its properties; and that 
— abſtractedly in its own fimple nature, and not 

as it relates to bodies and forms; which is the buſimefs 

of phyſies or natural philoſophy; or to quantity, which 
is of a mathematical confideration ; but abfolutely as it 
relates to the exiſtence of all things indifferently; This 

| — doctrine was formerly called Metaphyſies, 
Being, entity), Being, entity, and exiftence, are all ſynonimous 
and exiſtence, words, and only ſignify the Rate of thrat which is, or 
what, doth exiſt, purely as exiſting ; inſomuch, that all par- 
ticular ideas, of body, form, or quality, are excluded, 

ſince. being is the abfolute original ſtate, and primary 
| property neceſſary to all of them. © © 
The ſame in But the ſame words, being, entity, exiſtence, when 
a reſtrained uſed in à more reftraitied ſenſe, do alſo fignify things 
ſenſe. themſelves which do exiſt; but then it is fimply and 
purely with regard to them as fuch, i. e. 4 things 

exiſting only, without any reference to modes or qua- 

lities inherent in them. As when we ſay, the planets 

may be inhabited by ſome ſort of beings : the fairies 

are not real but imaginary beings, &c. Though the 

word Beings is more commonly uſed than Entities, and 

Exiſtence never in the plural, and ſeldom in the ſingular 

to expreſs the thing exiſting. 

| The ſubje& In this ſenſe, being or entity is the object of this 
of ontology. ſcience, which — it to be called ontology by 


the Greeks, that word with them importing the doc- 


trines of beings abſtractedly conſidered; and ſince the 
notion of being or entity in the abſtract is the very 
ſoul of this ſcience, it will be neceſſary to explain, in 
the next place, what abſtraction is, and what is meant 
by being in the abſtract. | | 


Abſtration, 
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of a cylinder, &c. Alſo-whiteneſs and roundneſs m 


Of METAPHYSICS, Ge. 


whereby we conlider, and contemplate the various 
relations, properties, and qualities of bodies, alone, or 
as they are in themſelves, and not as they are in the 
bodies. By this act of the mind, we as it were ſepa- 
rate and withdraw it from the body, and all other 
modes and relations, and view it in itſelf; and thus 
(to ſpeak with the ſchools) we-deduce a thing from a 
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5 Abitraction; then, is that faculty of the mind, Abſtraction, 


what. 


ſingular to an univerſal ſtate. Abſtraction is of two Is of two . 


kinds, viz. preciſive and negative. . 7, 
Preciſive abſtraction is when we conſider thoſe things 


kinds. 


Of preciſive 


apart, which cannot really exiſt apart; as when we abſtraction. 


conſider a mode or property apart from the ſubject, or 


one eſſential mode without another. Thus I can con- 
ſider that which we call white in a wall, but in my 


mind I can abſtract this from its ſingular ſtate, in its 
ſubje the wall, and conſider it in a more univerſal 
Nate, as a quality which I call whiteneſs; and find it 


may be attributed to a great variety of ſubjects, as 
milk, ſnow, chalk, eggs, &c. Thus the round ſhape 


of a globe I abſtractedly conſider as a quality, and 
find it, as ſuch, in ſeveral other ſubjects, and of diffe- 
rent kinds; as the roundneſs of a circle, the roundneſs 


be conſidered apart, not only from the ſubjects the wa 

and the globe, but diſtinctly from all other modes and re- 

lations belonging to them, as height, ſolidity, weight, &cc. 
Negative abſtraction is when we confider one thing 


ſeparate from another, which may alſo exiſt without it. 


As when we conceive of a fubject without regarding 
its accidental - modes and relations; or when we con- 
ceive of one accident without thinking of another, 
As when 1 conceive the idea of a needle, without the 
idea of its ſharpneſs, it is: a negative abſtraction; and it 


is the ſame when I think of a book, without the idea 


of reading or writing; or when I think of reading 


without conſidering the manner, whether vocally- or 


A ; 


Of negative 
abſtraction. 


Things thus conceived of, or repreſented apart from When things 


the ſubject, in the manner as above deſcribed, are ſaid 


ate ſaid to be 


to be in the abſtract; but when they are particularly in the abſtract 
cConſidered with or inherent in their ſubjects, they are 07 Concrete.” 
then ſaid to be conſidered in the concrete or ſubject. 
| Or 
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Of the kinds 
of beivg, ſub- 
ſtantial and 
f modal. 50 


Subſtantial 
exiſtence is 
either ſpiritual 

or corporeal. 


No beings 
properly im- 


Or thus, we ſay, white, round, tall, witty, weighty, 
lively, dead, mortal, &c. in the concrete; but; in the 


— 
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abſtract, we ſay, whiteneſs, roundneſs, tallneſs, witti- 
neſs, weightineſs, livelineſs, deadneſs, mortality, &c. 

Having thus diſtinguiſhed or ſpecified the manner of 
conception of being or exiſtence in our minds, I ſhall 


next enumerate the kinds of being, and then the pecu- 
liar properties belonging thereto, and which diſtinguiſh 


them from one another. fob ; 

I think all being in the univerſe: may be diſtributed 
into two general kinds, viz. (1.) Material or ſubſtan- 
tial, that is, the being of ſubſtance or matter. (2.) 
Modal or formal, which reſpects the being of modes, 
forms, qualities, and relations, either inherent in, or 
accidental to ſubſtance in general, or its parts in parti- 
cular, Beſides theſe two ſorts of being there are no 
other, that I krow of, © — 5 „„ 
But then each of theſe contain their ſpecies, or leſſer 
kinds; and theſe again their numerous ſubdiviſions, 
and individuals. Thus with regard to ſubſtance, . ma- 
terial being or exiſtence may be diſtinguiſhed into (1.) 
Incorporeal or ſpiritual, or the being or exiſtence of 
ſuch things as we do nct, or cannot properly call body, 
but ſpirit. - (2.) Corporeal, or the exiſtence of bodies. 
I have here deſignedly avoided the old, though cem- 
monly, received diſtinction of real beings into material 
and immaterial, which I take to be abſurd and inarti- 
ficial ; becauſe ail real being muſt be that of realities, 


and not non-entities; and all realities being poſitive 


things, muſt conſiſt of ſomething, and that ſomething 
is in itſelf homogeneous, and univerfally the ſame in 
the eſſence of all real exiſtences, is the baſis of all 
eſſences, and the ſame we call: ſubſtance or matter; 
and conſequently all poſitive exiſtence is that of matter, 
and therefore material wholly, and. no part immaterial. 


In order to have a true notion of ſpiritual: and cor- 


poreal exiſtence, we muſt firſt have a clear and diſtin 


idea, or true definition, of what ſpirit and body are, 


Phpirit 1 
by Mr. Watts, 


but not juſtly. 


and how. they differ. TP 1 
Spirit, Mr. Watts defines to be power of. thinking; 
but I can by no means think this a juſt definition: 
for, if by power, Mr. Watts means only the mere cogi- 
tating faculty, as I think it is plain he does, then it " 
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fo far from including any notion or idea of ſubſtance, 
(which yet he affirms ſpirit to be) that it is only a mere 
mode or property of ſome particular ſubſtances: for, 
can any one who believes ſubſtance to be matter ex- 
tended, think that this idea agrees in any wiſe with the 
idea of power or faculty of doing any thing in general? 
If not, it cannot be thought to agree with the idea of 
any particular fort of power, though the moſt noble, 
or that of thinking. The power of thinking is ſelt- 
evidently nothing but a mode of being, and cannot 
ſubſiſt of itſelf, abſtract from a ſubject or ſubſtance, | 

I ſhall therefore define a fpirit to be a ſubſtance, of a A true defini- 
moſt ſubtle and (to us) inſenſible texture and form, tion of a ſpirit. 
poſſeſſed of all the faculties and powers of mind and 
intelle& in various degrees of perfection. 

Body J alſo thus define: It is a groſs ſubſtance Body deſined. 
obvious and perceptible by ſome or all the animal 
fenſes, indifferent to the power of thinking, and en- 
dowed with great variety of forms and qualities in the 
ſeveral ſpecies thereof. | | | 
The principal differences therefore of ſpirit and body Thedifference 
conſiſt in the following - particulars. (I.) The ſub- between body 
| ance of ſpirits is incomprehenſibly fine and ſubtle, ſo aud ſpirit. 

as to pervade the pores of the molt folid maſs of mat- 
ter; but that of bodies is of a groſs texture, and 
_ renders them obſtacles to each other. (2.) The form 
and ſubſtance of ſpirits are naturally inſenſible to us; 
Vat is, we can neither ſee, hear, nor feel them; yet 
are they capable of preſenting themſelves on ſome 
occalions to thoſe ſenſes. But all bodies are ſenſible 
by us in part, and moſt are wholly ſo. (3.) All ſpirits 
are naturally cogitative, or endowed with the power 
of thinking; whereas this faculty is not eſſential to 
bodies; ſome being poſſeſied therewith, and others 


i Z not. (4.) Spirits are not the ſubjects of human know 


ledge or converſe, but bodies naturally are; of theſe 

we know many things; of thoſe nothing, unleſs by 

ieveJation, or other ſupernatural means. | | 
Ihe principal things relating to theſe incorporeal The kinds of 

eſſences, or ſpirits, taught us by reyelation, are the ſpiritual be- 

foltowing. (I.) That God himſelf is a ſpirit, and ings. 


. infinitely the moſt perfect of all others; whoſe high God. 


dignity, and ſingular majeſty, we call the Godhead, 
: oY 2 1 | "OE 
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Son of God. 


Holy Ghoſt. 


Angels. 


3» 


Their three. 
fold hierar- 
chy. 


Of good and 
bad angels. 


Apparitions 
ot angels. 
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or Deity. (2.) That next to God, there is another 
being, originally a pure fpiritual efſence, which in time 
aſſumed thereto a corporeal ſubſtance or body, of a 
moſt excellent and ſuperlative nature, who therefore is 
called the Son of God, or next to him in dignity. 
(3.) We are informed alſo, that in the third degree of 
the ſcale of ſpiritual eflences, is one of a peculiar na- 
ture, having a near relation to the other two, and 


from his office has the name of Holy Ghoſt, as being 


the Sanctifier of men. (4.) At an immenſe remove 
from theſe, we find a fourth claſs of incorporeal ſub- 
ſtances, called angels by us, but by the heathens dæ- 
mons, genii, &c. concerning which we read of various 
denominations, numbers, and ſubordinations; which 
latter is called the hierarchy of angels, and is uſually 
reckoned threefold, viz. The firſt hierarchy contains 
the three moſt honorary orders, called ſeraphims, che- 
rubims, and thrones. The ſecond hierarchy conſiſts 
of three intermediate orders, called dominions, virtues, 
and powers. The third hierarchy contains the three 


loweſt orders, called principalities, arch- angels, and 


angels. „„ 
Concerning angels we have alſo a farther account; 
that they were originally all pure, perfect, holy, and 


divine ſpirits, and miniſtered the ſovereign power and 


high commands of the Deity to inferior created worlds ;. 
but that in time ſome proved treaſonable and diſobe- 
dient to the Majeſty of Heaven, who therefore ex- 
pelled, rejected, and caſt them down from the celeſtial 
abodes, and bliſsful ſtate they before enjoyed ; where- 
upon they became enraged againſt God, and are ſaid 
ever ſince to go up and down ſpreading evils over the 
moral world, and ſeeking the deſtruction of mankind 
from a principle of revenge and hatred to God. Theſe 
are therefore. by us. called evil ſpirits, wicked angels, 


and, in common, devils. The good angels, who con- 
tinued in their ſtate of native rectitude and loyal obedi- 


ence, are called good angels, and ſons of God; whoſe 
buſineſs and office it is, to miniſter for thoſe who are 
heirs of ſalvation. ; 

One thing more revelation teaches us concerning 
angels, and that is, that they have a power of aſſuming 
any viſible form or ſhape, and becoming the objects of 
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our ſenſes: we are informed of ſeveral inſtances of this 
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nature; which is called the apparition of angels. In 


this caſe, they have often appeared in human ſhape, 


and exerted human actions; as talking, eating, drink= 


ing, ſleeping, watching, &c. This I take to be con- 


| firmed by the apparition of ſpirits, which many times 


appear in the perſons of deceaſed men and women, 
and are therefore ſaid to be their apparition or ſpirit. 
For fince angels are converſant in all inhabited worlds, 
and are doubtleſs well acquainted with the ſtate and 
exigencies of people, and have the power of aſſuming 
a viſible or ſenſible form, why ſhould it not be thought 


moſt reaſonable for them to be permitted, on ſome 


The fame as 
the apparition 
of ſpirits. 


occaſions, to per ſonate particular . perſons after their 


_ deceaſe? I ſee nothing abſurd in this ſuppoſition, as 1 


can ſee nothing rational in that which makes theſe ' 


apparitions to be the ſouls of the departed, whom they 
repreſent. 

For, notwithſtanding the antiquity and univerſality 
of the doctrine of the ſoul's exiſtence, and the many 
eftorts of the moſt Jearned pens to ſupport it, I have 
never yet been able to ſee any thing of reaſon or truth 
therein ſufficient to render 1t credible, or indeed in- 
telligible, "The grand principle on which this opinion 
is received, is, that mere matter cannot think; - *tis 
granted it cannot; and it is alſo as evident, that mere 
matter cannot move of itſelf, yet it does not follow 
that it is incapable of motion, of which we know it is 
eaſily ſuſceptible. Why then ſhould it be thought 
incapable of the power of thinking from the Divine 
Being ? I have not ſeen it proved a contradiction by its 


The doQrine 
of the ſoul's 
exiſtence not 
rational. 


Matter may be 
endowed with 
the power of 


greateſt oppugners; yea, ſo far from it, that we have thinking. 


trequent examples of mere matter's being immediately 


endowed with the power of life and thought by the 
divine omnipotence; witneſs Moſes's rod. Was it not 
mere matter one moment, and a copitative animal the 


next? Is not duſt mere matter? And did not God 


immediately convert it to animals, by endowing it with 


life and thought? Again, did not the ſhort-lived ſer- 


pent immediately return to its priſtine ligneous ſtate ? 
Would it not be wretched futility, and a trifling 
evaſion, to ſay, God inftantly inſpired the rod and 
the duſt with ſouls, and then deprived them of them 

8 | N 2 again? 


Exod. iv. 3. 
Exod. viii. 16. 


| A diſtribution 


of corporeal 


Vegetables. 


The ſeveral 
modes and 
affections of 
being enume- 
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again? It is evident, therefore, that mere matter's being 
capable (by the almighty power) of the faculty of 
thinking, is no longer an opinion, but real fact; and 
conſequently the bodies of men and other animals are 
rendered capable of life and thought, on principles 
more rational and intelligible; than that of the exiſtence - 
of ſouls; which is a mere ens rationis, or phcenix of 
ontologiſts, as I think would be no hard matter to 
make appear, were this a proper place for ſuch diſ- 
quiſitions, 3 | 

The ſeveral kinds of incorporeal beings or ſpiritual 
ſabſtances being enumerated, I ſhall proceed to men- 
tion the principal of the other claſs, viz. of corporeal 
ſubſtances, or bodies. The moſt proper diſtribution 
of theſe, is into the three following genders. (1.) 
Animals, which are endued with the properties of life, 
ſenſe, and thought. (2.) Vegetables, which are ſuch 
bodies as have a power of growing and increaſing by 
a ſpecial organical diſpoſition of parts, in various de- 
terminate or generical forms and ſizes; as herbs and 
trees. (3.) Bodies abſolutely inanimate, or which 
have neither an animal nor vegetative life; as earth, 
water, &c. To each of theſe kinds belong divers 
ſpecies, and thoſe ſpecies have their numerous indivi- 
duals ; which will be the ſubject of Phyſiology to con- 
template, and ſhall therefore omit them here. 
Subſtantial exiſtences or eſſences being thus con- 
ſidered, I ſhould next have treated of the modal kinds 
of being, as properties, forms, qualities, adjuncts, 
relations, ideas, intellectual notions, &c. but moſt of 
theſe having been already treated of in Logic, as be- 
ing the proper ſubject of that art, I ſhall refer the 
reader thither for an orderly view of them; and here 
proceed to the ſpeculations of that kind which remain, 
and are more directly of a metaphyſical nature. And 
they are as follow. (1.) Nature and eſſence, and 
nihility. (2.) Matter. (3.) Mind. (4.) Power and 
action. (5,) Neceſſity, contingency, and liberty. 
(6.) Poſſibility, impoſſibility. (7.) Identity and di- 
verſity. (8.) Corruptibility and incorruptibility. (9.) 
Dependency and independency. (10.) Simplicity and 
compoſition. (II.) Communicability and incommu- 
nicability, (12.) Creation, and things created, (13.) 
| . 1 Finite 
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1 Finite and infinite. (14. ) Principles, cauſes, and 
3 effects. (15.) Natural, moral, and artificial, (16.) 
Permanency and ſucceſſion. (17.) Abſolute and rela- 
tive. (18.) Subject and adjunct. (19.) Number. 
(20.) Order. (21.) Time. (22.) Ubiety or place. 
( 23.) Unity, union, and plurality. 6 Verity or 


* 
9 4 
5 
5 


1 truth. (25.) Goodneſs and perfection. (26.) Signs 


RB and repreſentations- of things. Theſe particulars de- 
[I fined and explained, will nearly exhauſt the remaining 
4 part of Ontology. To begin with the firſt. | 

; By nature we are to underſtand that peculiar modi- 
fication: of matter united with ſuch ſpecihc properties 
| and qualities, as make that thing to be what it is, and 

4 different from all others. Thus the nature of fire 
conſiſts in the extreme ſubtilty, agitation, lucidity, 

and painful action of its particles, on ſenſible matter. 
The eſſence of a book is many leaves bound together; 
and the nature of an animal is matter endowed with 

life and ſenſe. N 

By the nature of things, is often meant, in a ge- 
neral ſenſe, the eternal, eſtabliſhed, and unalterable 
reaſon and relation of things; as that of three to 


Of nature and 
eſſence. 


The nature of 
things, what. 


* 


five, which muſt ever make eight, according to the 


nature of things. Sometimes this phraſe alſo ſignifies 
the conſtant order and courſe of action in ſecondary 
cauſes; as the ſucceſſion of day and night, the ſea- 
ſons of the year, the annual production and blooming 
of vegetables, &c. Any irregularities in this reſpect 
are ſaid to be beſides nature, as monſters; or above 
nature, as miracles ; or contrary to nature, as ſodomy 
or buggery. | | 
As nature or eſſence always implies the poſitive 
exiſtence of ſubſtantial beings, ſo where there 15 no 
real eflence, there can be no real exiſtence ; and con- 
ſequently darkneſs and ſhadow, which are only the 
abſence of light; and ſpace, which is only the abſence 
of body; are no real eſſences, but mere nihilities or 
non-entities; at leaſt, have only a modal exiſtence in 
the ideas of our minds. | | 
Matter or ſubſtance is that myſterious unknown 
ſomewhat whereof all bodies conſiſt, and ſeems to be 
_ _umiform, homogeneous, or of the ſame nature in all 
bodies, diverſified with great variety of forms and 


Space and 
ſhadow mere 
nihilities. 
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qualities, hereafter to be deſcribed, The matter of a 


body is either proximate or remote: the proximate 


matter of which a book is made 1s paper, ink, covers, 
&c. But the remote matter is that whereof the paper, 
ink, and covers, are made, 

Mind is that primary and noble power or faculty 
communicated by the Divine Being to ſome bodies 
poſſeſſed of animal life and ſenſe; whereby they are 
rendered capable of thinking, underſtanding, and ratio- 
cination, The breath of life being inſpired into a 
body, it immediately becomes a living ſoul ; that is, a 
cogitative and ſenſitive body, an animal. T he ſenſes 
firſt of all ſupply the mind with ideas, the proper ſub- 
Ject of its actions, which are many; as perception or 


thought, judgment, reaſon, imagination, reflection, 


and volition, or will and choice, compariſon, &c. By 
reaſon of the mind, animal bodies are affected with 
various paſſions, as love, hatred, hope, fear, admira- 
tion, diſdain, joy, ſorrow, and many others. All theſe 
mental actions and paſſions, with their ſubje& matter, 
do together conſtitute but one individual being or 


eſſence, of ſeveral kinds, to be hereafter enumerated | in 


Of power and 


action. 


their proper place. 

Power is that affection of being which ee 
a capacity or ability therein to be, to do, or to — 
Action is the exerciſe of that power to be, do, or 


ſuffer. Hence actual being, doing, or ſuffering, is 
often uſed in contradiſtinction to potential being, &c. 
the former denoting that which is real and preſent; 


the latter, that which doth not now exiſt, but hath a 


mere poſſibility of doing ſo. As a child that will or 


Neceſſity of 
two kinds, 
exiſtence and 
_ ation, 


may be born hereafter, hath not now any actual, but 
only a potential being. T here are abundance of 


diſtinctions of power, as corporeal, vegetative, animal, 
natural, acquired, &c. as alſo of action, as into im- 


manent, tranſient, natural, ſupernatural, accidental, 


free, neceſſary, moral, &c. "which are eaſily inderficod 


by their bare denominations. 

Neceſſity is of two kinds; (1.) Neceſſity id 
ence. (2.) Neceſſity of action. Neceſſity of exiſtence 
is a very obſcure idea, and fignifies a thing is becauſe 


it muff be, or becauſe its not-being would imply a 


contradiction to its nature. Thus God is ſaid to exiſt 
neceſſarily, 


« 
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neceſſarily, or without any pre-exiſtent cauſe. * Ne- 


ceſſity in this caſe is oppoſed to contingency, which is 
only the being or exiſtence -of things, which might 
not have been, and may ceaſe to be. Neceſſary exiſt- 
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Neceſſity of 


exiſtence. 
Contingency. 


ence is without a cauſe, and independent; contingent 


exiſtence is the effect of a cauſe, and dependent 
thereon. Again, neceflity of action 1s that which 1s 
founded in the nature of things, and muſt produce 


the cauſe of that action. This is ſometimes called 
fate, or the fatality of actions; and is oppoſed to 


liberty or freedom, which is indeed applied to the 


will, and confiſts in a ſpontaneous or voluntary chuſing 


or refuſing of what it thinks fit, There are the fol- 
lowing diſtinctions of neceſſity, viz. (1.) Natural; 
by this water congeals with cold, and ice melts with 


heat. (2.) Logical; thus a concluſion neceſſarily 


flows from the premiſes of a ſyllogiſm. (3.) Moral ; 
thus it is morally neceſſary that intelligent beings 
ſhould, worſhip God ; that virtue ſhould be free, to 
deſerve reward, &c. | 

Poffibility is that affection of being, which conſiſts 
in having all the ideas which are ſuppoſed to make up 
its nature, ſuch as may be actually united, and have 
no inconſiſtency; as a mountain of gold, or a river of 
oil. But where ideas are inconſiſtent and incompatible 
with each other, and cannot be united, there enſues 


impoſſibility: as, cold fire, or ſilent thunder. Im- 


poſſibles may be diſtinguiſhed into four ſorts, viz. 


(I.) Metaphyſically or abſolutely fo, in the abſtract 


Neceſſity of 
action. 


Fate. 
Liberty; 


Natural, logi- 
cal, and moral 
neceſſity. 


Poſſibility and 
impoſſibility. 


, 


Impoſſibles of 
four kinds. 


Metaphyiical. 


reaſon and nature of things, as a ſquare circle, or 


circular triangle, a thinking ftatue, a ſcarlet ſound, a 
buſhel of ſouls, &c. (23 Phyſically or naturally, 
i. e. according to the preſent laws of nature; as, 
three eclipſes in a month; a day in our latitude 20 
hours long; a perpetual motion, &c. (3.) Morally, 
1, e. improbable in the higheſt degree, and which we 
can have no reaſon to believe; as, that an atheiſt can 
be virtuous or happy ; that an Hottentot ſhould com- 


| pa a ſyſtem of ontology or mathematics; that a 


lomus or Zoilus ſhould forbear calumny and vilifying 
men and works of merit, (4.) Conditionally, or 
which is rendered impoſſible by putting in ſome con- 

N 4 dition; 


Phyſical. 


Moral. 


Conditional, 
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Similitude. 
Similarity. 
Equality. 

Diverſity. 
Diſſimilitude. 
Difference. 
Diſtinction. 
Diſparity. 


| Oppoſition. 
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dition; as a tree's bearing fruit on ſuppoſition it has no 


bloom, the building a caſtle in the air, &c. 


Identity, or the ſameneſs of being, is that affection 


which conſiſts in one and the ſame number of parti- 
cles, of the ſame peculiar qualities, which conſtitute 
the eſſence or nature of a thing. And if the eſſences 
of things be not numerically the ſame, and have not x 
perfect agreement of all their properties and qualities, 
they are ſaid to be diverſe, and their habitude to each 


other is called diverſity. Identity is real, or modal, 


as it particularly reſpects the eſſence or modes of beings; 
though that which reſpects the qualities, is properly 
called likeneſs or ſimilitude; or when it relates to the 
ſhape or figure, it is called ſimilarity; if to the 
3 it is called equality. On the contrary, a 

iſagreement in ſubſtance or eſſence is called diverſity; 
in quality, it is diſſimilitude; in quantity, it is called 
difference. The pointing out the difference between 


two things, is called diſtinction. Diſparity is a dit- 


ference of ſpecies under the ſame genus, as yellow, 
green, &c, Man, brute, &c. are ſaid to be diſparates. 
Oppoſition is a perfect or total diſagreement of genus 
and ſpecies both ; as ſound and filence, light and dark- 
neſs, day and night, &c. are called oppoſites. Contrariety 
is the relation of the extremes with reſpect to a mean, 
toward which they approach in quality as in diſtance, 
and wherein they ultimately unite ; as heat and cold, 
virtue and vice, ſummer and winter, morning and 
night, are called contrarieties. Contradiction conſiſts 
in ſuch a repugnancy of the nature of ideas, as en- 


tirely deſtroys all poſſibility of union or conſiſtency 


Of Corrupti- 
bility and in- 
corruptibility. 


between them; as power and impotency, ſomething 
and nothing, ſeeing and not ſeeing, &c. are ſaid to be 


contradictories, and cannot exiſt together. As for the 


common diviſion of identity or ſameneſs into generical, 
ſpecial, numerical or individual, material and formal, 
the words themſelves ſufficiently indicate what is meant 
thereby. 5 | 
Corruptibility is ſuch an affection of being, as ren- 


ders it capable of ſuch a diſſolution of the parts, by 


ſome cauſe or agency foreign to its nature, which 
deſtroys the proper nature, ſtate, and texture thereof, 


aud caulcs it to ceaſe to be formally the ſame being as it 
| | Was 
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was before. Thus the bodies of men, being dead, 


ſuffer corruption by being converted into duſt; thus 


wood by fire is turned into aſhes, iron into ruſt, and 


copper to verdigreaſe, by the principle of cortuption. 
This is an attribute of all corporeal ſubſtances; but 


ſpiritual beings may, for ought we know, admit of no 


ſuch change or diſſolution of parts, but always con- 


tinue as well formally as materially the ſame; and may 


be therefore ſaid to be incorruptible; at leaſt we muſt 


allow this attribute of incorruptibility to God, who 
poſſeſſes all perfections. 
Dependency of exiſtence is that affection, whereby 
no being of itſelf can have a power to be, to endure, 
or to act, but muſt receive the ſame from ſome other 
thing, as its cauſe productive of it. Thus all things 
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cy and inde- 
pendency. 


depend primarily on God, and ſecondarily on one 


another. No animal can produce itſelf, but depends 
on its parent, as the pre- exiſtent efficient cauſe. ' The 
doctrine of equivocal generation, or ſpontaneous pro- 
duction of things, 1. e. fortuitoufly, and without a 
cauſe in its own kind, is utterly falſe, an idle conceit 
of ignorant philoſophers, and the bold aſſertion of an 
impious atheiſt. Conſequently, independency, or be- 
ing without any pre-exiſtent cauſe, can belong only 
to a neceſſary and ſelf-exiſting being, i. e. to God. 


Equivocal ge- 
neration ex- 
ploded. 


Simplicity and compoſition are the next affections of Of ſimplicity 


being. Simplicity is defined to be the indiviſible unity 


and compo- 


of being, or where all the ideas of its nature are of ſition. 


one and the ſame eſſential nature and kind; as the 
particles of water, fire, air, &e. purely ſuch; and 
theſe conſtitute a moſt pure and ſimple body, Which we 
uſually call an element. On the contrary, compo- 
ſition is that affection of being, by which it conſiſts 
of various ideas of divers natures; and is ſaid to be 
eſſential or accidental. Eſſential compoſition is that 


whereby ſeveral beings are compounded into one 
eſſence: as ſalt-water, a loaf of bread, &c. Acci- 


dental compoſition is that where ſome accident is an 


Ingredient in the idea; as the idea of the ſhining ſun, 
2 juſt man, &c. The queſtion is, whether there be 
any ablolute ſimplicity in corporeal beings, unleſs in 


their primary conſtituent particles; but of theſe affec- 


tions I have already taken notice in Logic 


Communicability 
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. . Communicability is that affection, whereby beings 
are capable of participating of each other's common 
nature; as heat is communicable to metals, and other 


bodies; thus one man communicates knowledge to 


another; and the eyes have a communication of ani- ' 
mal ſpirits from the brain. Plants and animals all 


communicate of one common nature in each, There 


are many dry ſcholaſtic diſtinctions and diviſions under 


this head, to be met with in authors, which thoſe who 
think it worth while may peruſe. I ſhall only juſt 
obſerve here, that incommunicability can be attributed 
to ſcarcely any thing but the infinity of God's per- 


fections, and to mere non-entity; for that which a 


Of creation. 


Generation. 


Queries. 


Of finite and 
infinite. 


perſon has not, he cannot communicate to another. 

Creation is that affection of being, by which it 
receives its firſt mode of exiſtence, or acquires that 
eſſence and form which conſtitute its nature. Thus 
the world and all things are ſaid to be created by God 
originally: the earth was created of a chaos, or maſs 
of confuſed matter: man was created out of the duſt 
of the earth: fiſh and fowl out of the water. This 
is a power peculiar to God, ſince no being can pro- 
duce itſelf, but by the ordinary method of generation; 
which is only a natural means for continuing, propa- 
gating, and multiplying beings, already formed and 
created, and which have a real and formal exiſtence 


— inviſibly ſmall) in the ſeed of both plants and 


animals, as late diſcoveries have ſufficiently made ma- 
nifeſt. Quere, (1.) Whether the proper ſenſe of the 


word creation, is the making ſomething out of mere 
nothing? (2.) Whether that does not imply a moſt 


notorious contradiction ? (3.) Whether there is the 
leaſt ſhadow of ſuch a notion in the Moſaic account 
of the creation, Gen. i.? (4.) Whether annihilation, 
or the reducing of a ſubſtance to mere nothing, be not 


equally abſurd, and plainly contrary to mathematical 
demonſtration ? (5.) Whether matter, in its own na- 


ture, be not-neceffarily eternal and uncreated ? | 
Finite and infinite are thoſe ideas which relate to 
the limits and bounds of | exiſtence ; and thoſe beings 


Whoſe nature, parts, quantity, qualities, powers, ope- 


rations, and durations, are limited or circumſcribed 
within certain bounds and -terms, are called finite 
Le „ beings : 
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beings: but thoſe are infinite which are unlimited, or 


have no bounds. All ſubſtances, and moſt of their 
qualities, are finite; ſome cannot be properly called 
finite or infinite ; as colour, truth, falſhood, &c. Some 
things are infinite with reſpeCt to their duration, and 


are therefore called eviternal, eternal, or ſempiternal, 


as they are without beginning, without end, or with- 
out both; as is the Deity, whoſe exiſtence is abſolutely 
ſimultaneous with regard to the parts of time. Some 
things are infinite in quantity, and then are ſaid to be 
immenſe; as the mundane ſpace: yet this may be 
juſtly queſtioned; for as ſpace is mere nihility, and 
the limit of exiſtence; ſo exiſtence may be ſaid to be 


the limit of nihility. Among the abſtracted ſpecula- 


tions of mathematicians, we find various kinds and 
degrees of infinity, both with regard to number and 


magnitude. The arithmetic of infinites is known to 
every Tyro; the analogy or habitude of infinites, from. 


{mall to great, is known and determined as intelli- 
gibly by them, as the ratio or proportion of any finite 
quantities is by people in common. There is no me- 
dium between finite and infinite; for what we call 


indefinite, is only that of which we know not the 


limits containing it. 518 Ä | 

The principles of things are thoſe primary and ori- 
ginal ſprings and ſources from whence they receive 
their exiſtence; as grapes, apples, and pears, are the 


principles of wine, cyder, and perry. Thus minerals, 


— 


metals, and herbs, are the principles of falts, oils, 
and many other chymical and galenical medicines. 
Thus alſo the maxims, axioms, and rules of arts and 
{ciences, are the principles of knowledge and wiſdom ; 
and virtue, intereſt, &c. are ſaid to be the principles 
of many human actions. I cannot think the parts or 
ingredients in the compoſition: of bodies, are with. any 
propriety called principles; they are the eſſentials of 
exiſtence, and not the ſources thereof. A cauſe is 
any power or influence productive of exiſtence ; and 
an effect is the product, or exiſtence reſulting from the 
energy of the cauſe, From hence, it is plain, no 
being but God can exiſt without a cauſe : he is the 


primary cauſe of all formal exiſtence. at leaſt; and all 


bother cauſes act in conſequence of the divine energy 


operating 
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- operating in the ſettled laws and courſe of nature, and 
Secondary. are therefore called ſecondary cauſes. Again, cauſes 
Univerſal. are univerſal, as the ſun, earth, and rain, of plants, 
Particular. herbs, and flowers ; or particular, as the ſeeds of par- 
Univocal. ticular plants. Cauſes are called univocal, when they 


produce effects of their own nature, as when a lion 

Equivocal. produces a young lion; or equivocal, when the effect 
3 is of a different nature, as Wwhen a man writes a book. 
Solitary. Again, cauſes are ſolitary, as when a peſtilence de- 
Social. ſtroys a city; or ſocial, as when an army. of officers 
Emanative. and ſoldiers conquer it. An emanative cauſe is when 
Try the effect flows without any action to produce it, as 
Efficient, heat or light from fire. An efficient cauſe is that from 
whoſe proper action the effect directly reſults ; as when 

| a man bends a bow, or the bow gives flight to the 
Iaſtrumental. arrow, or the arrow ſtrikes the mark. An inſtrumental 
cauſe reſpects the means, as the knife in making a pen. 
Neceflary. Neceſſary cauſes are ſuch as ever act from a neceſlity 7 
of the nature of things; thus intercepted light muſt 7 

produce ſhadow or darkneſs; fire muſt neceffarily © 
Contingent. burn, &c. A contingent cauſe is that which caſually 
acts, as 2 tile falling on a man's head. A cauſe is 

Accidental. accidental when undeſigned, as the breaking a window 
Material. by throwing a ſtone at a bird. A material cauſe is the 
Formal. ſubſtance, as a gold or braſs ring. A formal cauſe is 
the form, as the roundneſs and circular ſpace of a ring. 
Beſides theſe there are a great number of other kinds 

and diviſions of cauſes, of too little moment to be here 

| inſiſted on. E 8 5 25 . 
Of natural. That is ſaid to be natural which is made or done 
according to, or reſults immediately from the ſettled | 

laws, and eſtabliſhed order and courſe of nature, which 

God firſt founded in the general diſpoſition of the uni- 

verſe, and the conſtitution of things. Thus the gra- 

vitation of bodies, the vegetation of plants, the pulia- 

tion of arteries, the generation of animals, &c, are ſaid 

Moral, to be natural things, That is ſaid to be moral, which 
b proceeds from or pertains to manners, conduct, and 
government of reaſonable and intelligent beings, en- 

dowed with freedom of will, and under obligations to 
particular actions of duty. Thus law, virtue, vice, 

fin, pardons, tewards, penalties, &c. are of a moral 

| | natute. 
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or ONTOLOGY. 


nature. That is artificial which reſults from the art, 
ſkill, or contrivance of men; as arms, ſtatues, pic- 
tures, houſes, books, &c. | 

Permanency is that ſtate of being, wherein the exiſt- 


ence is conſtant, uninterrupted, and without change; 


as the poſition of the ſun and ſtars in the firmament, 


1389 
Artificial. 


Of perma- 
nency. 


the colour of the ſky, the body of the atmoſphere, 


the rocks and mountains of the earth, &c. which are 
ſaid to be permanent things; though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
there can be no abſolute, but only comparative per- 
manency, in any corruptible beings, | | | 

Succeſſion is that ſtate of being, which reſpects the 
parts of time, in which things of a cognate nature, 
or of the ſame kind, order, or line, have their exiſt- 
ence, with regard to each other, ſo as they may be 
ſaid to be before or after one another. This is either 
immediate, or without intervention of any other; as 
king George III. is the immediate ſucceſſor of king 
George II. Or it is remote, as the preſent king is a 


remote ſucceſſor to William the Conqueror. Again, 
with reſpect to the manner of ſucceſſion, it is either 


direct, as of perſons in a ſtock or family; or alternate, 
as of day and night; or interchangeable, as of the 
ſtrokes in the changes on bells. Alſo it is ſaid to be 
conſtant, where there is no vacancy of ſubjects in any 
part of the line; and when there is, the ſucceſſion is 
ſaid to be broken or interrupted. | 
Abſolute and relative affections of being are thus 
diſtinguiſhed : a thing is ſaid to be abſolute when it is 
conſidered as ſubſiſting by itſelf, excluſive of all other 
ideas of exiſtence whatſoever, or ſo as if no other be- 
ing was any more concerned in the ſpeculation thereof, 
than if it did not really exiſt. But relative affection, 
or relation of being, is the reſpe& or habitude which 
two or more things have to one another, in regard of 
{ome common property or affinity of their natures, 
Thus paternity and ſonſhip, greatneſs and ſmallneſs, 
are relative ideas ; ſo father and ſon, a part and a whole, 
the beginning, middle, and end, are relative terms, 
In relations, the ſubject thereof, or thing ſpoken of, 
is called the relate; and the other term, to which the 
ſubject relates, is called the correlate. Thus, if we 
ipeak of a father, he is the ſubject or relate, and the 
: {on 


Of ſucceſſion. 


Immediate or 
remote. 


nate, or inter- 


changeable, 


Conſtant and - 
inrerrupted. 


Of abſolute 
and relative, 


Relation. 


Relate and 
correlate, 
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Relations. 
Natural. 
Moral. 


Reciprocal. 


Non-recipro- 
cal. 
Real. 


Mental. 


Of ſubjeQ and 


ad} unct. f 


: £ Of objects. 


Immediate. 
Mediate. 


Remote. 
Common. 


Proper. 


Material. 
F ormal. 


8 


Of number, 


Quantity diſ- 


crete, 


branch, father and children, &c. 


Of METAPHYSICS, 


ſon is the correlate; but if we ſpeak of a ſon, the ſon 


is the relate or ſubject, and the father is the term or 
correlate. Relations are (1.) Natural; as root and 
(2.) Moral; which 
reſpects a law, or rule of action, as good and evil, 
rewards and penalties, &c. 
nimous; as couſins, neighbours, partners, balances, 
&c. (4.) Non-reciprocal ; as cauſe and effect, king 
and ſubjects, &c. 


really exiſt, as maſter and ſcholar, (6.) Mental; 


which are made only by the mind; as genus and 


ſpecies, the abſtract ideas, and mental ſignatures of 
things, as words, terms of art, &c. 

Subject and adjunct are next to be conſidered ; the 
ſubject is the ſubſtance of any exiſtence, with all the 
eſſentials thereof; the adjunas are ſome accidental 


modes, not neceſſary to the exiſtence of the ſubject; 
but are only certain appendices or circumſtances there- 


of; as time, place, light, cloathing, ſituation of other 
things or perſons, and the concomitant, antecedent, 


or conſequent events. When we confider things as 
the ſubjects of oecupation, operations, ſcience, thought, 


ſenſe, &c. they are then called objects; and are of 
ſeveral ſorts, viz, (I.) Immediate; as the words and 
pages of a book are of a ſtudent's occupation. 
Mediate ; as his library of books. 


books. Again, they are (4.) Common; as the ſize, 
figure, and motion of bodies, are common to the two 
different ſenſes of fight and feeling. Or, (5.) Proper; 
as colours are to the fight only. Laitly, objects are 
(6.) Material ; as the body of a man is of anatotny, 
phyſic, and ſurgery; or, (7.) Formal; as diſſecting, 


curing, or healing of the body, conftitute the formal 


objects of thoſe three arts. 


Number is that affection of being, wherein many 


ſingle, diſtinct, and ſeparate ſubſtances, are conſidered 
as exiſting together, and making one idea in the mind; 
as ſuch and ſuch a quotient of men, trees, houſes, &c. 


When ſeveral numbers are added, multiplied, or di- 


vided, the reſult is called the ſum, product, and quo- 
tient, reſpectively. Number is ſaid to be diſcrete 
quantity; as magnitude is called continued 
cn” | Number 


(3.) Reciprocal, or ſyno- 


(5.) Real; in things which do 


n. (.) 
(3.) Remote; as 
notions, arts and ſciences, which are taught by thoſe 


quantity. 
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& ONTOLOGY. 


Number 1s finite, indefinite, or infinite, as well as 
magnitude. See Unity, &c. 

Order is that affection of being, wherein one thing 
is conſidered as-exiſting before, together with, or after 


(1.) Of nature; thus the father is before the ſon. 
(2.) Of time; thus ſpring is before the ſummer, and 
autumn after it. (3.) Of place; as the horſe is be- 
fore the cart. (4.) Of dignity; as the king is before 
the duke. (5.) Of ſcience; thus a line muſt be 


known before an angle. (6.) Of number; as the 


fourth is next in order before the fifth, and after the 
third. 


Order, what, 


another thing, and therefore may be ſaid to be prior, 
| ſimultaneous, or poſterior to it. Order is ſixfold, viz. 


Of nature, 
Time. 
Place. 
Dignity. 

Science. 


Number. 


Time, as conſidered by ontologiſts, is that part of Of time. 


duration, which terminates the interval of the exiſt- 


ence of things; or, if conſidered phyſically, is what 


we call ſucceſſive duration; and is divided into the 


paſt, the preſent, and the future, as is well known. 
See more of this under Philoſophy; and concerning 


of Chronology. | 

_ Ubiety is a term uſed with reſpect to ſpiritual beings, 
as locality is with regard to corporeal ones, and is the 
very ſame thing, viz. that part of ſpace which cir- 


the meaſures, and civil diviſions of it, under the title 


Of ubiety and 
locality. 


cumſcribes the exiſtence of things at any given mo- 
ment of time, and is commonly called their place. 


See Space farther explained under Philoſophy. Place 


is the ſituation of bodies, and is twofold, viz. (T.) 
Abſolute, which is that part of ſpace any being fills up 
or poſſeſſes, conſidered ſimply in itſelf, (2.) Relative, 


| which is that ſituation any being has with reſpect to 


other quieſcent bodies around it. | | 
Unity is that affection: whereby any thing ſubſiſts 
ſingly and alone in our minds, from all others of a 


like kind; and it is either ſimple or compound as to 


the ſubſtance exiſting ; as one flower, or one noſegay. 
Union is that whereby two or more things become 
one, or are ſo conſidered; as metals, in fuſion, run 
together, and make one ſubſtance; thus ſtates unite 
under one government. Unity and multiplicity, ſingu- 
larity and plurality, are oppoſites, and nearly of the 
ſame ſignification in the like terms of each. 


Place, what. 

Is twofold. 

Abſolute and 
relative, 


Of unity and 
union. 


Verity 
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Of verity or 
truth. 


Natural. 


Logical. 


Ethical. 


as when our words or actions agree with our thoughts, 


Of goodneſs 


or bonity. 
* 


Metaphyfical. 


Natural. 


Artificial. 
Moral. 


PerſeQion, 
what, 


Of ſigns, &c. 


Natural. 


Divine. 


Human. 


Pigneratitious. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 


Of ME TAPHYSIGCS, 
| 


Verity or truth is divided by ontologiſts into, (1.) 
Metaphyſical truth, which conſiſts in a perfect con- 
formity of a being to the divine intellect or idea, which 
is the grand pattern of all created beings. (2.) Phyſi- 
cal or natural truth; which is when a thing has all 
the eſſentials requiſite to its nature, as pure gold is 
ſaid to be true gold. (3.) Logical truth; as when 


words are conformable to their ideas, or propoſitions 


to the things intended. (4.) Ethical or moral truth ;- 


and our deeds to our words; the firſt is called ſincerity, 

the latter veracity. . | wh „ 
Goodneſs or bonity is defined to be the convenience 

or agreement of things with the law and ſtandard 


of their nature, ſo that they poſſeſs all qualities ne- 


ceſſary to anſwer the deſign thereof. This is alſo 
(1.) Metaphyſical; as when things are agreeable to 
the will of God, and anſwer his deſigns. So he ſur- 
veyed his works, and behold they were very good. 


(2.) Phyſical or natural; when they are capable well 


to anſwer their natural end; as corn, when fit for 
ſeed or food; ſo air, when fine, pure, and fit for. 


breathing. (3.) Artificial, as things are made or done 
near or agreeable to the ſtandard of perfection; as 
good writing, a good picture, clock, &c. (4.) Moral, 
which, when it relates to man, is called virtue, or 
religion when it has a regard to God. When truth 
and goodneis both unite in things, it 1s called per- 
fection ; when either are wanting in any degree, the 
being is imperfect, EO CHA, | 
Signs, repreſentations, and denominations of things, 
are reckoned among the mental relative affections of 
being; but how juſtly, I am not here to examine. 
Signs are the reſemblances of ſome outward real be- 
ings, which are thereby repreſented to our minds. 
Signs are of various kinds, as (I.) Natural, as a beard 
is of manhood. (2.) Divine; which is by God's 
appointment, as the euchariſt of the death of Chriſt. 
(3-) Human, or appointed by men; as livery to de- 
note great men's ſervants. (4.) Pigneratitious, or 
mere tokens or pledges, which do not repreſent the 
thing in itſelf; as the rainbow is 'a token which 
; 7 | | 18 


- 


or ONTOLOGY. 


is only to ſhew and aſſure us, that the world will not 
any more be drowned, (F.) Antecedent, as profuſe 
management is of approaching poverty. . (6.) Con- 
comitant, as ſhivering is of an ague prefent. }(7.) 
Conſequent, as a funeral is of death. (8.) Memo- 


rial, as a funeral ring is of a perſon deceaſed. (9.) 
Commonſtrative, as a tomb of a perſon buried there. 


(10.) Neceſſary and certain, as the morning ſtar is 
of the riſing ſun. (II.) Contingent and probable, 
as prudence and induitry are probable ſigns of a man's 
thriving in the world. (12.) Prognoſtic, diagnoſtic, 
&c. ſigns have been already explained in phyſic. 
Beſides theſe, there are various ſymbolical ſigns and 


repreſentations of things invented and uſed by artiſts ; 
as the characters of algebra, muſic, and other arts and 


profeſſions, | | 
This compendium of Ontology, it is hoped, will be 
ſufficient to ſhew that this is not a dry and unneceſfary 


= ſcience, as it is too much reputed: but, on the con- 


trary, that it is an excellent and uſeful one; as it ſup- 
plies us with juſt notions and true diſtinctions and 
differences of things, in regard of which it merits the 
firſt place in the order of ſciences, and ought to be well 


digeſted in the minds of all ſuch as would excel in 


critical and polite literature, 
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Antecedent. 
Concomitant, 


Conſequent. 


Memorial. 
Commonſtra- 
tive. 
Neceſſary. 
Contingent. 


Prognoſtic, 
&C. 


Ontology re- 
commended, 


194 


Poetry defin'd. 
A poet, who. 


A poetaſter, 


Verſe defined. 
and rhyme, Metre is when every line is confined to a 


Metre, what. 


commonly) and the words ſo placed that the accents 


Rhyme, what. 


Doublerhyme 


* * 


Of the Ax r of POETRY. 


OETRY or Poeſy is the art, or rather the 
faculty, of making verſes. And a poet is he who 
hath this art, faculty, or ſkill, in its genuine per- 

fection. All others who write verſes are termed verſi- 
fiers, poetaſters, or paultry rhymers; all which are 
terms of reproach, and imply, that he who does not 
write good verſes, muſt neceſſarily write bad ones; and 
that is a diſgrace, Accordingly Boileau adviſes, 


Rather be maſon, ('tis an uſeful art) 

Than a dull poet: for that trade accurſt 
Admits no mean betwixt the beſt and worſt. 
In other ſciences, without diſgrace, 

A candidate may fill a fecond place: 

But poetry no medium can admit, 
No reader ſuffers an indift*rent wit. 


Verſe, eſpecially Engliſh verſe, is compoſed of metre 
certain number of ſyllables, (as ten, eight, or ſeven, 


may naturally fall .on ſuch peculiar ſyllables as make 
a ſort of harmony to the ear. And rhyme is the ſimi- 
litude or likeneſs of ſound in the laſt ſyllables (or 
thoſe next the laſt) of every two or every other line, 
As thus, | | 


The power that miniſters to God's decrees, 

And executes on earth what he foreſees, 

Call'd providence, or chance, or fatal ſway, 

Comes with reſiſtleſs force, or finds or makes her 
way. 


In theſe lines the two laſt ſyllables in order of every 
two lines ſound alike, and therefore are ſaid to rhyme 
together; but in the following the penultimate ſylla- 
bles, or thoſe next the laſt, rhyme to each other, and 
this is called double rhyme, As, 

| : Then 
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Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Beſides ten thouſand freaks which died in thinking. 


Or thus; 


When pulpit, drum eccleſiaſtick, 
Was beat with fiſt inſtead of a Rick, 


There are ſome verſes found to have treble rhyme, Treble rhyme 
or wherein the antepenult, or third ſyllables from the 
laſt in every two lines do rhyme; but as this 1s not 
worthy practice, ſo it is not worthy mention, 


Some verſes rhyme to each other alternately ; as, 


Howe'er 'tis well that while mankind 

Through fate's fantaſtic mazes errs, 

They can imagin'd pleaſures find, 

Jo combat againſt real cares. 
Fancies and notions we purſue £ 
Which ne'er had being but in thought, 

And, like the doating artiſt, wooe : 

The image we ourſelves have w:ought. 


A ſtanza, or ſtaff of verſes, is an entire ſtrain, A ſtanza of 


or compleat period in verſe; as, a ſtanza of three verſes, what. 


lines, 


Thou had'ſt a being ere the world was made, 
And (well fix d ) art © alone of ending not afraid, 


Fl 


Nothing, thou elder bibcher ev'n to ſhade! 


A ſtanza of four verſes, 


She ne'er ſaw courts, but courts could have undone 
With untaught looks, and an unpractis'd heart; 
Her nets the moſt-prepar'd could never ſhun, 
For nature ſpread them in the ſcorn of art. 


The ſenſe ſhould always be finiſhed in the ſtanza z In number of 
a ſtanza in Engliſh poetry cannot conſiſt of leſs than verſes. 


= three, and has ſeldom more than twelve verſes, ex- 


cept in Pindaric odes, 8 88 the ſtanzas vary very 


much. 
0 2 An 


An ode or 
ſong, what. 


A poem de- 
fined. 


Blank verſe 
or poetry. 


Of poetical 


and place. 


Long 


Poetic foot or or the poetical feet of a verſe. 
of a foot in a verſe is its ſituation in regard of the 


feet. 


Poetic places. even places ; the firſt, 
unequal places. 


Poetic feet, 
and their 
kinds. 
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„ 


An ode or ſong is a certain number of ſtanzas more 
or leſs, and is proper to the Lyric poetry, or that 
which was made and ſet to the lyre or harp. 


A poem is a compleat and finiſhed piece of 


or any compoſition in verſe. 


Blank poetry or verſe is that which has no 


poetry, 


rhyme, 


but only metre, harmony of ſyllables, and a delightful 
cadence of the accents. As thus in Milton: 


AI ſaw the riſing birth : 
Of nature from the unapparent deep. 
I faw when at his word this formleſs maſs, 


The world's material mould, came to an heap ; 


Confuſion heard his voice, and wild uproar 


Stood rul'd, ſtoop vaſt infinity confin'd ; 


Till at his ſecond bidding, darkneſs fled, 


Light ſhone, and order from diſorder ſprung. 


Poetical numbers, and feet and place, may be un- 
numbers, feet derſtood as follows: in poetry (eſpecially in the Latin, 
Greek, &c.) ſyllables are diſtinguiſhed, according to 
quantity, into long and ſhort: the long ſyllable hath 
ſhort ſyllables. this mark - , the ſhort one this o; and a certain num- 


ber of theſe long and ſhort ſyllables make a foot, 


This place or region 


beginning; as the ſecond, fourth, fixth, are called 


Of feet ſome be of two ſyllables, ſome of three, 


as here follow. | 


A foot of twa 


ſyllables is 
fourfold. 


A foot of three 


ſyllables. 


4 


third, fifth, are called odd or 


A Spondee, two long, - - 

Pyrrhic, two ſhort, „ | 
Trochee, one long and one ſhort, - v ater. 
Iambic, one ſhort and one long, o- Delight. 
A Moloſs, three long, — -- 50 
Tribrach, three ſnort, oO 


Dactyl, one long and two ſhort, - v © Pattry. | 
Anapeſt, two ſhort and one long, v0 - Domineer, 


We have no Engliſh ſingle words which have the 
1d Tri- 85 
brach; 


uantity of the Spondee, Pyrrhic, Moloſs, ai 


7 fr os bu s . 1 


And indeed in Engli t 
of feet, the Tambic being as it were ſole regent of our 


verſe; accoiding to Mr. Brightland : 


RET CR IT RET. 
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Of POETRY. 


brach ; and accordingly I have left their places vacant. 
h poetry there is very ſmall variety 


If pulſe of verſe a nation's temper ſhows, 
In keen Iambics Engliſh metre flows. 


But as ſome variety is neceſſary to pleaſe, our 
poets, maugre the genius of their tongue, do very 
| ara, admit ſometimes a Trochee, ſometimes a 

actyl, &c. into their compoſitions. As the ſame 
author proceeds: | 1 


Two ſyllables our Engliſh feet compoſe, 
But quantities diſtinguiſh them from proſe: 
By long and ſhort in various ſtations plac'd, 
Our Engliſh verſe harmoniouſly is grac'd. 
With ſhort and long heroic feet we raiſe, - 
But theſe to vary is the poet's praiſe ; 

For the ſame ſounds perpetually diſguſt : 
Dryden to this variety was juſt. 


If a verſe conſiſts of fix places or feet, it is called 
an Hexameter verſe ; of this ſort were all the compo- 
ſitions of Latin and Greek heroic poetry, as the Aneid 


and Iliad. But if the verſe has but five feet, it is called 
Pentameter. If a verſe abounds moſtly with Iambics, 
it is called Iambic verſe ; and thus it is named in re- 


ſpe of the other feet. 5 
Of the ſeveral kinds of feet above ſet down, the 


Spondee and the Dactyl are the moſt conſiderable, as 
being the meaſures uſed in the heroic verſe by Homer, 
Virgil, &c. Theſe two feet are of equal time, (for 


197 


The kinds of 
verſe, 5 


Of the diffe- 
rent natures 
and qualities 
of the ſeveral 


two ſhort ſyllables are equal to one long one) but of kinds of feec. 


different motion. The Spondee has an even, ſtrong, 
and ſteady pace, which may be compared to a trott; 
but the motjon of the Dactyl is briſk, and reſembles 
the njmbler ſtrokes of a gallop. An inverted DaQtyl 
is an Anapeſt, a very ſprightly trott, and a motion 
proper to excite- and enrage. he Iambic is alſo of a 


light and ſprightly nature. The Trochee is of a con- 
 trary one, fit to expreſs weak and languid motions ; 


oY as 


Of POETRY. 


as all thoſe meaſures which move from long to ſhort 


ſyllables. The Pyrrhic and Tribrach are very rapid, 


as the Moloſs is flow and heavy. The verſe 1s gene- 
rally ſo ordered by the ſkilful poet, that it in ſome 
meaſure expreſſes the very nature and modes of the 
ſubject, by the number and ſound of the feet and ſyl- 


lables. Of this Mr. Pope gives an elegant inſtance, 


Of the kinds 
of poetry. 


of Buealice, 
or Paſtoral; 
and Georgics. 


when, to ſhew how heavy and dull the French mono- 
ſyllable poetry is, he ſaith, | | 


And ten low words oft creep in one dull line. 


Which line is an inſtance of what he reproves ; for 


there are indeed ten monoſyllable words, which ſeem | 


to creep heavily through the line, and make it dull 


and flat, Fant | | 
There are various kinds of poetry conſtantly in uſe; 


the ſubject, peculiar characters, and a poetical deſcrip- 
tion of the moſt confiderable forts, | ſhall give the 
reader from Mr. Brightland, Boileau, &c. And firſt, 


Of BUCOLICS, or PASTORAL. 


This ſort of poetry is called Paſtoral, becauſe it is 


an imitation of a ſhepherd's life, or that of rural 
nymphs and ſwains. It is alſo called Bucolios from 
the cow-herds, &c. which were the ſubject of their 
employment: as Georgics are poems ſo called from 
huſbandry and agriculture, the ſubjects about which 
they are employed, | | 


The Paſtoral that ſings of happy ſwains, - 
And harmleſs nymphs that haunt the woods and plains, 
Should through the whole diſcover ev'ry where 
Their true ſimplicity and pious air; | 
And in the charaQters of maids and youth, 
Unpractis'd plainnefs, innocence and truth. 
As a fair nymph, when riſing from her bed, 
With ſparkling diamonds dreſſes not her head; 
But, without gold, or pearl, or coſtly ſcents, 
Sathers from neighb'ring fields her ornaments : 
Such, lovely in its dreſs, but plain withal, 
Ought to appear a perfect Paſtoral, 


Its 


r 
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Its ftyle muſt ſtill be natural and clear, 
And elegance in every part appear ; | 
Its humble method nothing has of fierce, 
But hates the rattling of a lofty verſe. 
EX There native beauty pleaſes and excites, 
. And never with harſh ſounds the ear affrights, 
'Þ Oppos'd to this another, low in ſtyle, | 
. == Makes ſhepherds ſpeak a language baſe and vile: 
| His writings flat and heavy, without ſound, 
Kiſling the earth, and creeping on the ground. 
Each Paſtoral a little plot muſt own, | 
Which, as it muſt be ſimple, muſt be one: 
_ With ſmall digreſſions yet it will diſpenſe, - 
= Nor needs it always allegoric ſenſe. 
=_ The Paſtoral admits of vows and praife, 


7 
— 
* 
— 
> 
- 


6 | Of promiſes, complaints, of mirth and joys, 

M Congratulations, ſinging, riddles, jeſts, 

7 Of parables, ſentences, and the ws | 

_ In Paſtorals to know what rules are right, 

ap For guides take Virgil, and read Theocrite; 
Be their juſt writings, by the gods infpir'd, 

Your conſtant pattern, practis'd, and admir'd, 
By them alone you'll eaſily comprehend 
How poets, without ſhame, may condeſcend 
To ſing of gardens, fields, of flow'rs and fruit, 
To ftir up ſhepherds, and to tune the flute 
This of their writings is the grace and flight, 
Their riſings lofty, yet not out of fight, _ 
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Of ELE GT. 


An Elegy is a mournful poem, a funeral ſong or Oft Elegy, and 
ditty; firſt invented to bewail the death of a friend, its properties. 
the coyneſs or cruelty of a miſtreſs; and to expreſs | 
all other plaintive, mournful and melancholy ſubjects 
and themes. In Elegy the paſſions of grief, deſpair, 
reſentment, &c. ought to predominate. The ſtrains 
ſhould abound. with frequent commiſerations, com- 
plaints, exclamations, and ſhort and proper digreſſions. 

The meaſure ſhould be heroic verſe, as the moſt 
folemn. The ſentiments and numbers ſhould be ſott 
and ſweet; the diction neat, clean, ſoft, ingenuous 

O 4 and 


—— 
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Of the Lyric. K 
| parts of poetry by a peculiar ſuavity or ſweetneſs, 


Of POETRY: 


and open, plain, modeſt, tender, full of the affections 
and the pathetic, Or thus; 


The Elegy demands a ſolemn ſtyle, 
It mourns with flowing hair at fun'ral pile, 
It paints the lover's torments and delights, 
A miſtreſs flatters, threatens, or invites. 
But well thoſe raptures if you'd let us ſee, 
You muſt know love as well as poetry, | 

The model of this poem ſhould be made, 
And every part of all its ſtructure laid, 

And all directed to ſome certain end, 
And verſe on verſe perpetually depend, 
And all concerted ere one line be penn'd, 

No glitt'ring points, nor any nice conceit, 
Should load the Elegy with foreign weight ; 
Paſſion and nature here ayow their right, 
And with diſdain throw back that mean delight. 

Remember that the diction ev'ry where 
Be gentle, clean, perſpicuous and clear, 
Correct; the manners all along expreſs, 

In ev'ry place the paſſions ſtill confeſs. 
No cutting off the vowels muſt be found, 
For that deſtroys its ſmooth and flowing ſound; 


Moreover, apoſtrophes, or addreſſes to things or. 


perſons; proſopopœia's, or feigned perfons ; alluſions 
to ſayings ;- examples from the like and unlike, and 
contraries; ſometimes compariſons; and above all, 
ſome ſignification of antiquity, beautify and adorn 
this poem. 1 | - 


The r C. a. 


Y 


This is diſcerned and diſtinguiſhed from all other 


which is its characteriſtic, In this fort of poetry 


(ſays the Jeſuit Pontan) the poet applies himſelf 
entirely to ſoothe the minds of men by ſweetneſs, 
'the variety of the verſes, the exquiſite elegance 
of the diction, the beauty and agreeable cadence of 
the numbers, and the deſcription of things moſt de- 


lightful in their natures, 
| The 


Of POETRY. 


The ſubject, or ſubſtance rather, of Lyric poetry, 
is ſong or ode. The ode originally had but one 
ſtrophe or ſtanza; but was at laſt divided into three 
parts, Strophe, Antiſtrophe, and Epode. For as the 
- prieſts went round the altars, chanting the praiſes of 
the gods in verſe; ſo they called their firſt turning 
to the left Strophe, and their returning on the right 
they called Antiſtrophe; 'and the verſes ſung they 
called Ode and Antode: at laſt, ſtanding before the 
altar, they ſang the reſt, which they called the Epode, 
The Greeks called thoſe odes, which were ſet to in- 
ſtruments, as the lyre, pſaltery, &c. pſalms; and the 
ſinging them, pſalmody; but thoſe ſongs or odes 
wherein they ſang the praiſes of their gods, they called 
hymns, and the chanting them, hymnody, : 
Sweetneſs is moſt peculiar to the Ode, 

Ev'n when it riſes to the praiſe of God. 

To heav'n it mounts. in its ambitious flight, 
And mongſt the gods and heroes takes delight. = 
Variety of numbers ſtill belong 1 
To the ſweet melody of ode or ſong, Hons 
Th' expreflion ſhould: be eaſy, fancy high; _ © 
That ſhould not ſeem to creep, nor this to fly : 
No words tranſpos'd, but in ſuch order all, - 


That tho' hard 'wrought, may ſeem by chance to fall. 
No uſeleſs line in odes can End a place, 
Nor a repeated word appear with grace. | 
But obſcene words for ever give offene. 
And in all poetry debaſe the ſenſe. _ | 
The gen'rous ſtyle from ſtricteſt rules of art 
With grace and brave diforder may depart. 


* 


The PIN DPA RIC ODE. 


This ſort of ode is called Pindaric, from the in- 
ventor Pindar, an antient Grecian, wham Alexander 
eſteemed ſo much, that when he deſtroyed the city 
"Thebes, he ſpared only Pindar and his family of all 
the inhabitants. This ſort of ode is employed in all 
manner of ſubjects, pleaſant, grave, amorous, hecoic, 
philoſophical, moral, divine. Cowley was the firſt 
who introduced this ſort of poetry into our tongue; 

| | | and 
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Lyric poetry 
conſiſts in ode 
or ſong. 

The parts of 
an ode. 
Strophe, Anti- 
ſtrophe, and 
Epode. 


Pſalms and 
plalmody. 
Hymns and 
hymnody. 


The qualities 
of this Poem. 


Of piadaric 
verſe,” © 
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An example 
of Cowley's. 


of Satire. 


Its matter. 


 & POETRY, 


and his firſt ſtanza of his. Ode on Liberty, is both a 
good deſcription, and proper idea of this kind of ode, 


which is as follows, | 


If life ſhould a well-ordered poem be, 
In which he only hits the white 


Who joins true profit with the beſt delight 3 
The more heroic ſtrain let others take, 


Mine the Pindaric way I'll make: 


The matter ſhall be grave, the numbers looſe and free. 


In the ſame tune it ſhall not always chime, 
Nor ſhall each day juſt to his neighbour rhyme. 
A thouſand liberties it ſhall diſpenſe, | 
And yet ſhall manage all without offence, 
Or to the ſweetneſs of the ſound, or greatneſs of the 
: l (ſenſe. 


It ſhall not keep one ſettled pace of time, þ 


Nor ſhall it ever from one ſubject ſtart, 
Nor ſeek tranſitions to depart; 
Nor its ſet way o'er ſtiles and bridges make, 
Nor thro' the lanes a compaſs take, 
As if it fear d ſome treſpaſs to commit, 
When the wide air's a road for it. 


80 the imperial eagle 8 not ſtay 
»Till the whole carcaſe he devour 
That's fall'n into his pow'r # 


That he can never want plenty of food, 
He only ſucks the taſteful blood. 
And to freſh game flies chearfully away, 


As if his gen'rous hunger underſtood - 10 | 


To kites and meaner birds he leaves the mangled prey. 


e 


Satire is a free, jocoſe, witty, and ſharp poem, ſe- 
verely inveighing againſt vice, and all corrupt manners 
and perſons; and, in ſhort, whatever deſerves our 


laughter or abhorrence. The matter theretore of | 


ſatire is turpitude; its manner invective; and its end 
ſhame. Satire inveighs againſt and derides the ſlothful, 


the paraſite, the loquacious, the ungrateful, the libi- 


dinous, 
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Of POETRY. 


dinous, drunkards, the avaricious uſurers, bravoes, 
robbers, adulterers, &c. Satire is the phyſician of a 
diſtempered mind, and endeavours the cure by bitter 
and unſavoury, yet ſalutary applications; if the diſor- 


> der continues, it acts chirurgically, cuts, cauterizes, 
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and ſpares not. | 

That ſatire be juſt, it ought to be general and true; 
otherwiſe it degenerates into a libel, or ſcurrilous lam- 
poon, and accountable to the law. [t ought to be 
firong, and to ſtrike powerfully ; and the ſtyle and 
manner mult be manly and ſmootu. 


Folly and vice of ev'ry ſort and kind, | 
That wound our reaſon, or debaſe the mind; 
All that deſerves our laughter or our hate, 
To biting Satire's province do relate. 

The ſlothful, paraſite, affected fool, 

Th' ungrateful, and the pert loquacious tool, 
The luſtful, drunkard, th' avaricious ſlave, 
The noiſy bravo, and the tricking knave, 
Satire by wholeſome leſſons would reclaim, 
And heal their vices to ſecure their fame. 
The Latin writers decently neglect, 

But modern readers challenge our reſpect ; 
And at immodeſt writings take offence, 

If clean expreſſions cover not the ſenſe. 
Satire ſhould be from all obſceneneſs free, 
Not impudent, and yet preach modeſty, 

Our freedom in our poetry we ſee, 

That child of joy, begot by liberty; 

Put, vain blaſphemer, tremble when you chuſe 
God for the ſubject of your impious mule 

At laft, the jeſts which !ibertines invent, 
Bring the lewd authors to juſt puniſhment. 
Though vice and folly be keen Satire's aim, 

It ſhould not on their natures here declaim, 
(Good Satire comes not but from men of ſenſe, 
Wit, and ſagacity, and eloquence, : 

Of good addreſs, and ſuch a poignancy, 

As may conſiſt with mirth and pleaſantry. 
A Satire knows no parts; but on our ſins 
Abruptly falls, or gradually begins: 


But 


Its uſe, end, 
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Of Comedy, 
and dramatic 


poetry, | 
Dr ama, what. 


preſentation of the actions, humours, and cuſtoms of 


The parts of 
comedy, five. 
Prologue. 


Protaſis. 
Epitaſis. 
Cataſtaſis; - 


- a 


Cataſtrophe. 


five acts. 


Of POETRY. 


But this abruptneſs muſt regard the whole, 
Which muſt its words, and manners too, controul. 


Let flowing language utter all you ſay, 
And ſmootheſt words ſhould ſharpeſt thoughts convey. 


Of COMEDY, 


Comedy is one of the great parts of dramatic 
poetry, or that which is ated on a ſtage, in the man- 


ner of a play: a drama being any poetry acted by 
perſons on a ſtage, and is called 

moſt uſeful, difficult, as well as the moſt delightful 
ſort of 8 of which, as I ſaid, Comedy is one 
great part. Comedy is an agreeable imitation or re- 


common life. Its end is to deride vice and folly, and 
to recommend virtue, not ſo much by deſcription as 

rſonal action; that ſpectators may ſee and be aſham'd 
of the bafenefs and deformity of vice, in the actions 


and perſons of others, which they do not mind or re- 


gard in themſelves. | 

Comedy has five parts, viz. (1.) The Prologue, 
which is a ſpeech made to the ſpectators before the 
play begins; wherein the poet is commended, the ob- 
jections anſwered, the argument of the play declared, 
&c. (2.) Protaſis; this is the firſt part of the play, 
in which the ſum of the whole matter is related and 
propoſed, but the end is not yet diſcovered : this is 
contained in the firſt, and ſometimes the ſecond act 


alſo. (3.) Epitaſis, or working up of the plot, wherein 


the play grows warmer, the deſign, or action, or plot, 
draws on and thickens, and you ſee ſomething pro- 
miſing. (4.) Cataſtaſis is the full vigour and ſtate of 
the plot, which is now brought to its greateſt height; 


but here your expectation is deſtroyed, and the action 


embroiled-in new troubles. (5.) Cataſtrophe, or the 
diſcovery or unravelling the plot; here you ſee all 
things ſettling again on their firſt foundation, and ter- 
minate in an unexpected happy iſſue. This employs 


the fifth, and ſometimes both the fourth and fifth acts 


of the play, for there are never more nor leſs than 


* 


The 


a play. This is tlie 
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Of POETRY. 


The plot or fable is the ſubject- matter of the drama, 


or play: an act is a part of the fable, which contains 
divers actions according to the diverſity of the parts: 
* and the ſcene is a part of an act, wherein two or more 
perſons are diſcourſing and acting together. As to the 
perſons, manners, ſentiments, diction, &c. ſee the 
tollowing verſes. | | 


To four eſſential things w' aſſign a part, 

In every comedy that's writ with art; 

The fable, manners, ſentiments are theſe, 
And proper diction that mit all expreſs, 

The fable is the plot that is defign'd - 

To imitate the actions of mankind ; 

But without manners theſe cannot be drawn, 
In them the temper and the humour's ſhown, | 
As by the ſentiments theſe are made known. 
The diction is the language that does ſhow 

In words, the ſentiments which from them flow, 
Obſerve the characters of thoſe that ſpeak, 
Whether an honeſt ſervant, or a cheat, 
Or one whoſe blood boils in his youthful veins, 


Or a grave matron, or a buſy nurſe, 


Extorting tradeſmen, careful huſbandmen : 
Boys muſt not have th“ ambitious cares of men, 
Nor men the weak anxieties of age. 

Expoſe no ſingle fop, but lay the load 
More equally, and ſpread the folly broad. 
The other way is vulgar; oft we ſee 
A fool derided by as great as he: 
Ill poets thus will one poor fop devour; 
But to collect, like bees, from ev'ry flow'r 
Ingredients to compoſe the precious juice, 
Which ſerves the world for pleaſure and for uſe, 


In ſpite of faction will our favour find, 


And meet with the applauſe of all mankind. 
None can with their fix'd characters diſpenſe 

Fools ſin, if they pretend to wit or ſenſe. 

The merchant, ſoldier, ſtudent, miſer, beau, 

In their demeanour, what they are, muſt ſhow. 

That ſilly thing, men call ſheer-wit, avoid, 


With which our age ſo nauſeouſly is cloy'd, 
Humour is all, wit ſhould be only brought 


To turn agreeably ſome proper thought, 
| Of 
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The plot or 
fable of the 
Drama, what. 


The fable, 


manners, ſen- 
timents and 
diction. 
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Of T ragedy. 
The end and 


deſign thereof 


The unities of 


action. 
Time. 
Place. | 

The parts of 
tragedy. 


The fable, 


The manners. 


The ſenti- 
ments. 


5 neceſſary there ſhould be hi 
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Of TRAGEDY. 


Tragedy is the moſt ſublime and uſeful of all dra- 
matic poeſy: in this the calamities of illuſtrious per- 
ſons are acted by dramatic perſons, to the end that the 
minds of the audience may be affected with pity, 
egg terror, &c. and be made aware of the diſaſtrous 
occaſions of thoſe tragical events which are the ſub- 
ſtance of the play. In a tragedy it is not abſolutely 

forica truth, but there 
muſt always be a probability, There are three unities 
in tragedy: (1.) The unity of action; the action 
muſt always be one, and not all the actions of a man's 
life; this muſt be entire, and have a beginning, 
middle, and end; and the whole of ſuch a nature, as 
is apt to excite pity, terror, and to refine the paſſions 
in general, (2.) The unity of time; which critics 
differ about notwithſtanding ; ſome allowing but four 
or five hours, ſome ten, others fifteen, and Dryden 


\ twenty-four, for the time of the action. (3.) The n 


unity of place; which requires but one ſcene through- 
out the play : though this is not obſerved in ſome of 
the moſt ſucceſsful tragedies. | 
A Tragedy compleat four parts does claim : 
Fable the firſt and principal we name; 
The manners and the ſentiments ſucceed, 
And the laſt place to diction is decreed. 

The Fable is of tragedy the end, 
To which the grand deſign does wholly tend ; 
The poet here employs his care and art 
To move the paſſions, and incline the heart. 
But if in labour'd acts, the pleaſing rage 
Cannot by turns our hopes and fears engage, 
Nor in our minds a feeling pity raiſe, 
In vain with learned ſcenes he fills his plays, 

The Manners next, by the dramatic laws, 
As they of action are the ſource and cauſe, 
Demand our ftudy, and our utmoſt care; | 
By thoſe the perfons their defigns declare, { 
And from each other beſt diſtinguiſh'd are. 

The Sentiments obtain the next degree, 
Tho' leaſt in excellence of all the three, 
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The ſentiments the manners do expreſs, 


But ſuch as truth and likelihood poſſeſs. 8 
A lie or wonder cannot entertain, , 
The mind's chagrin'd if the diſcourſe be vain. | 
Ih he diction muſt the ſentiments unfold, The Diction. 


Which in their proper language muſt be told. 


As noble thoughts muſt every where abound, 

hee ealy, pleaſant, ſolid and profound; 

'Y To them ſurpriſing touches you muſt join, 

And ſhew us a new wonder in each line. 

= The unites of action, time and place, The Unites. 
4 | Keep the ſtage full, and give the play a grace. 


Thus all in a juſt method well deſign'd, 
Leaves ftrong impreſſions on the docile mind. 


Of the EPIC or HEROIC POEM. 


An Heroic or Epic Poem is a diſcourſe invented Of the Heroic 
with art, to form the manners by inſtructions, diſ- or Epic poem. 
guiſed under the allegory of an action, which is im- 
portant, and related in verſe in a delightful, probable, 
and wonderful manner. 5 

Or thus: it is the imitation of one action, illuſtri- 
ous, compleat, and of a certain magnitude or duration, 
which by a narration in Hexameter (or Heroic) verſes, 
excites great men to primary and heroic virtues with | 
admiration and delight. The Epic hath five parts, the Its parts: 
action, fable, manners, ſentiments, and dition. - 

The action ought to be, (I.) One; that is, per- The Action- 
formed by one hero, 'and in one continued ſpace of | 
time, without intermiſſion; and ſuch, moreover, as 
cannot be divided into other whole and compleat 
actions. (2.) Illuſtrious; and therefore of great and 
principal men and heroes; and in ſplendid and weighty 
matter. (3.) Compleat, to which none of the inci- 
dents may be wanting which are neceſſary to render it 
abſolute and perfect to the end. (4.) Of a certain 
magnitude or duration, which is generally defined to 
be in the ſpace of a year or leſs. | 

The fable is the form, and artful repreſentation of Fable. 
the action, which is the matter of the poem; the man- 
ners, ſentiments, and diction, are the neceffary orna- 
ments of the fable. The fable conſiſts of ſome parts 

5 1 . | plwainly 


_ Of POETRY, 


plainly neceſſary; as (1.) The Exordium, or begin- 
ning; wherein the action of the poem is propoſed, the 
Deity invoked, and ſometimes the work dedicated to 
ſome great man or friend. (2.) The connection; 
which is a ſeries of various caſual events continued to 
that part of the work, where the action receives a 
favourable or unhappy turn. (3) The ſolution, which 
is all the remainder of the poem, from that turn of the 
action to the end. | „5 | | 
Epiſodes. The unneceſſary parts of the fable are the Epiſodes, 
or under- actions; as ſmall] digreſſions, relations of 
other matters, &c. which, though they are not an 
eſſential part, ought always to be congruous and de- 
pendent on the main action, and very pathetic. 
Manners, Kc. The manners and ſentiments fall under the ſame 
rules as thoſe of tragedy; but the diction is mare 
ſublime, noble, and figurative, and the beſt that lan- 
guage and art can produce, 2: 


Thepropertics We've told the rules which Tragedy maintain, 
of this poem in But the Heroic claims a loftier ſtrain. 
verſe. In the narration of ſome great deſign, 


Invention, art, and fable, all muſt join: 

Here fiction muſt employ its utmoſt grace, 

All muſt aflume a body, mind, and face. | 
Would you your reader never ſhould be tir'd? 
Chuſe ſome great hero fit to be admir'd, 

In courage ſignal, and in virtue bright; 

Loet ev'n his imperfections give delight. 

Let his great actions our attention bind: 

Like Cæſar or like Scipio frame his mind. 1 
And not like Ædipus his perjur'd race; = F#: 

A common conqu'ror is a theme too baſe. 


Chuſe not your tale too full of incidents; 3 k 
Too great variety obſcures the ſenſe. a1 


Achilles' rage alone, when wrought with ſkill, 3 
Abundantly does a whole Iliad fill. =, 
Be your narrations lively, ſhort, and ſmart ; 3 
And in deſcriptions ſnew your nobleſt art. 
There tis your poetry may be employ'd ; 
But trivial accidents be ſure t avoid. 
Let no mean objects ſtay the curious ſight ; 3 
Allow your work a juſt and noble flight. B _ bs 
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Be your beginning plain, and take good heed 
Too ſoon you mount not on the airy ſteed; 
Nor tell your reader in a thund'ring verſe, 
I ſing the conqu'ror of the univerſe. 
What can an author after this produce? 
The lab' ring mountain muſt bring forth a mouſe, 
In the abounding treaſure of his mind 
The poet does a thouſand figures find ; 
With theſe gay ornaments his ſtory grace, 
And ev'ry thing in beauteous colours trace, 
At once he is both pleaſing and ſublime, 
And ſcorns a heavy, melancholy rhyme. | 
Thus Homer's works vaſt treaſures do unfold, 
And whatſoe'er he touches turns to gold. 
All in his hands new beauty does acquire, 
He always pleaſes, and can never tire. 
A happy warmth he every where may boaſt, 
Nor is he in too long digreſſions lof. | 
His verſes without art a method find, 
And of themſelves appear in order join'd. 
All without trouble anſwers his intent, 
Each ſyllable {ſtill tends to the event. 
Let his example your endeavours raiſe ; 
To love his writings is a kind of praiſe. 
How great the work! Three thouſand years have 
. 2 | { pals'd, 
Yet but three poets have this poem grac'd; 
Firſt Homer, Virgil next, then Milton both ſur- 
| [paſs'd. 


We have now viewed the nobleſt and moſt magni - 


ficent ſtructures of the Art of Poetry: but there yet 
remain ſome low and meaner buildings and out- 


houſes, which make, as it were, the ſuburbs of the 
art, and afford habitation to great numbers of the 


meaner ſort of the rhyming tribe, which we ſhall take 


but very ſhort notice of, and ſo leave them. Tae 


principal of theſe is 


The EPIGRAM. 


An Epigram is a ſhort witty poem, or copy of Of Epigram. 


| verſes, playing on the fancies and conceits, ariſing 
5 from any kind of ſubjects, and whole diſtinguiſhing 


and 
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Its characters 
and chief pro- 
perties. | 


Acroſtic and 
Anagram. 


An Epithala- 
mium, what. 


Of POETRY. 


and peculiar characters are brevity, beauty and point; 
which Jaſt is a ſharp and biting turn of wit. In this 
Martial is a maſter- piece. | 
The Epigram, with little art compos'd, 
Is one good ſentence in a diſtich clos'd 
Though it to twenty verſes may extend, 
But beſt when it in two or four does end. 
The Epigram in ſhortneſs takes delight; 
And though all ſubjects are its proper right, 
Yet each of one alone can only write. 
Two parts this little whole muſt ſtill compoſe, 
Recital of the ſubject, and the cloſe. 
To make this poem perfect, be your care 
That beauty, points, and brevity appear. 


The Acroftic is a poem or number of verſes, whoſe 
property is, that the initial letters of the lines make up 
ſome perſon's name, title, or ſome particular motto. 
But Mr. Spectator is not certain which was the greateſt 
blockhead, he who invented acroſtic, or the inventor 
of the anagram ; but however, he has done both the 
acroſtic and the anagram the juſtice to reckon them 
firſt among the ſpecies of falſe wit. | 

An Epithalamium is a nuptial ſong or poem : this 
was ſung on the wedding- night; the ſubject of which 
are the joys and praiſes of the bride and bridegroom. 
Here the poet takes notice of the country, kindred, 
courſe of life and ſtudies, the beauties of their perſons, 
and the endowments of their mind, and celebrates 
them all. He dwells on the felicity of matrimony, 
of their nuptials in particular, and the events which 
brought it about. He ſweetens the diction with kiſſes, 
and other conjugal amours and endearments ; he intro- 
duces a chorus of deities, the Graces and the Mules, 
all exulting with joy, and promiſing to crown the 


 new-married couple with all auſpicious events. In 


fine, he makes the Graces put them to bed, and there 
leaves them to the directions of Hymen and Venus; 
and, without heſitation, prophcfies of their future nu- 
merous offspring, and wiſhes them all happineſs for a 
concluſion, | 

Genethliacon 
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both the child's parents and pedigree, and the child, Ode. 
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Genethliacon is a birth-day ode or ſong; wherein Genethliacon, 
the poet ſaith abundance of fine things concerning 2 birth- day 


or new-born infant itſelf. The brave and heroic 
actions of the parents, their family or anceſtors, 
are commemorated, and their ſignal virtues celebrated. 
The propitious influences of the Deity, the ſtars, the 
guardian angels, and efpecially the genius which 
rules the birth and attends the child through his 
life, are all celebrated in the moſt auguſt manner. 
He alſo takes notice of the oracles, auguries, dreams 
of the parents, &c. which preceded the birth; and 
concludes with wiſhing the life and good fortune of 
the babe, and the parents all happineſs- and comfort 
therein. | | | 
Panegyric is a laudatory poem or ſpeech, made be- Panegyric. 
fore an aſſembly of people, and receives various 
epithets according to the ſubject- matter and deſign: 
as euchariſtic, which returns thanks; ene, 
when it 1s an oration of praiſe; parænitic, which 
gives inſtruction, &kc. ; | 
Palinody is a poem wherein we accumulate praiſes Palinody. 
on a perſon whom before we had treated with aſper- 
ſions and reproaches, and make a ſolemn recantation 
of our prejudices and unjuſt opinions. | 
Epicedium is a funeral ſong, which was uſed to be Epicedium. 
ſung at the exequies, or folemnization of the funeral 
rites and ſolemnities; before the body of the deceaſed X 
was inhumed. It cenfiſted chiefly of the praiſes of 
the dead perſon; on the frailty and fickleneſs of life; 
the many and funebrous occaſions of death; our own 
and others grief thereat; excitations to mourning and 
lamentation, not only of men; but inanimate crea- 
tures ; conſolations to the friends and relatives of the 
deceaſed, ſetting forth the happineſs of the dead in 
being delivered from a life full of afflictions and lugu- 
brious accidents. | „ 8 
Nznia was a fong that was ſung at the funeral pile Nænia. 
to the pipe or other muſic, which played while the 
body was conſuming : herein they praiſed the deceaſed, 


+ who ſtirred up the people who ſtood by to weeping 


and mourning, 
3 Epitaph 
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Epitaph. Epitaph is a ſort of epigrammatic poem or ſpeech, 
| which at firſt uſed to be pronounced at the tomb of 
: the interred body; but ſince it is taken only for the 7 

* inſcription on the tomb, relating the name, ſex, age, 

ſtate, merits, honours, praiſes both of perſon and _ 

mind, the kind of death, and calling upon paſlengers 


1 and ſpectators to a ſerious reflection on mortality, 
: and the Jubricous ſtate of life they are now in, and 
b | | themſelves taken from. | 
| Cento. | Cento was a kind of poem made up of ſeveral 


ſentences and pieces taken from the works of others ; 
thus Auſonius made an epicedium or nuptial ſong out 
of Virgil's writings, and the hiſtory of our Saviour 
has been compoſed of ſentences taken from Homer's 
Poems. Ty 
Echo. Echo is a jocoſe and merry epigram, wherein the 
verſes return the ſound of the laſt ſyllables of many 
words in a different ſenſe. VE. 
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make pretenſions thereto. Both art and nature muſt 


of CRITICS 


R rien M, or, as it in otherwiſe called, 


Critics, is a word of Greek original, the theme 

whereof ſignifies to judge or cenſure, or give 
one's opinion of any thing ; agreeable to which, theſe 
words have been appropriated to that art, ſkill, or 
ſcience, which conſiſts in a learned, exact, and curi- 
ous examination of the words, writings, and actions 
of men, diſtinguiſhing what is good, juſt, beautiful, 
and praiſe-worthy in them; and pointing out the 
faults, errors, defects, and whatever is inconſiſtent 
with the rules of true and polite learning and good 
ſenſe; cenſuring each particular with its proper cha- 
racter and epithet, and duly expreſſing the nature 
thereof. 1 | 

A critic, then, is one well ſkilled in judging, cen- 
ſuring, and characteriſing the actions, words, and 
writings of men; and -capable of diſcovering their 
more ſecret beauties and defects, which he knows are 
really ſuch according to the nature of things, which 
he makes his grand criterion, or rule of judgment. 
And ſuch a perſon, when he exerciſeth his art, is ſaid 
to criticiſe upon a man, his words, or writings, &c. 
If this definition of a critic and his art be well 
conſidered, it wiil appear that no ſmall ſtock of abi- 
lities is requiſite to entitle a man to a juſt claim to 
this excellent character, notwithſtanding ſo many 


conſpire to make a good critic, as well as a good poet. 


As Mr. Pope has excellently well obſerved in the fol- 
lowing lines... e 


- 
. 
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They both alike from heav'n derive their light; 
Theſe born to judge, as well as thoſe to write. 


Hence we obſerve, that it is an equal! abſurdity fo 
pretend to be thought a critic for the ſake of a few 
| . 5 low 
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Definition 
thereof. 


A critic, who. 


Great abilities 
requiſite to a. 
critic. 


A punſter no! 
Cricic. 


214 


Good crities 


QP CRITICISM. 
low and quibbling cenſures, puns, and witticiſms, 


upon an author, as to be eſteemed a poet for ſeribbling 
a few dull I on any notable _ For, 


Tn poets as true genius is but rare, | 
True taſte as ſeldom is the critic's ſhare. 


The ſame great perſon begins his Eſay on Critieiſm 


more rare than with an opfer pen of 2 like nature : : 


good authors. 


Good authors 


'Tis hard to ſay | if greater want of {kill 
Appear in writing or in judging TE 

But of the two leſs dangerous is th' offence 
'To tire our patience than miſlead our ſenſe. 
Some few in that, but numbers err in this; 
Ten cenſure Wrong, for one who writes amiſs. 


Again, it is reaſonable to imagine that thoſe only 


the beſt critics. are fit to be judges of authors, and their writings, who 


The true cri- 
tic's character 
is an univerſal 


one. 


themſelves are capable of compoſing, and writing well, 


and in a good taſte; and therefore the poet $ admoni- 


tion is very ſeaſonable: Ps: = = 


Let ſuch teach as who themſelves excel, 
And cenſure 2 who have written well. 


That of a critic is no 0 partial, but an univerſal cha- 
racter; for conſidering criticiſm as an art, though men 
may be exceeding good judges in ſome particular mat- 
ters relating to cheir buſineſs and profeſſion, they will 
never merit the title of critics, unleſs they are pro- 
foundly ſkilled in the knowledge of all things requiſite 
to qualify them to judge and determine of all things, 


ſo far as to diſtinguiſh their beauties and perfections, 


and their faults and imperfections, which is the proper 
province of the art of criticiſm : though it muſt be 
allowed, that men may criticiſe beſt on ſuch ſubjects 
as are moſt familiar to their ſtudies, and moſt practiſed 
by them. Tis impoſſible we ſhould be equally ca- 
pable of judging concerning all things indifferently; 
and can only pretend to a perfect maſtery in one art 
or faculty at moſt, and ſometimes we may come ſhort 
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Of CRITICISM. 


One ſcience only will one genius fit, 
So vaſt is art, fo narrow human wit; 
Not only bounded to peculiar arts, 

But oft in thoſe confin'd to ſingle parts, 


In order then to define and eſtabliſh the character The ſeveral - 
of an univerſal critic, it is neceſſary to conſider the ſources there 
conſtituent parts, and the ſources whence they are ak. | 
derived ; chele are two, viz. nature and art. Nature 
lays the foundation, and art raiſes thereon, and em- 


belliſhes the ſuperſtructure. 


Unerring nature ſtill divinely bright, 

One clear, urchang'd, and univerſal light, 

Life, force, and beauty, muſt to all impart, 

At once the ſource, the end, and teſt of art. 

Art from that fund each juſt ſupply provides, 
Works witizout ſhow, and without pomp preſides, 


The parts which nature furniſhes towards conſti- The natural 
tuting a man a critic are very many ; among which we parts of a 
may reckon the following as principal, - exitic, 

_ Firſt, Magnanimity, or a large capacious mind, Magnanimity, 
ſometimes called a greatneſs of ſoul. By this ſpecial or greatneſs 
bounty of nature a man is capable of receiving and of ſoul. 
containing a very great ſtore of ideas of every ſort, 

from the nobleſt to the meaneſt claſs. A capacious 

mind is the ſtorehouſe of a critic; it is the repoſitory 

of his materials of art, whereby he forms his judg- 

ment, from whence his criticiſms proceed. Here he” 

finds the wondrous infinity of images and portraits of 

natural objects, drawn with nature's own unerring 

hand in miniature, by which he examines all the pro- 

ductions and works of art, and can ſoon perceive the 


relation between them, and point out their agreement 


or incongruity, and therefore can cenſure accordingly. 


Great minds alone can the vaſt world contain, 

And ſtore ideal natures in the brain, 

To them the great prerogatives belong 

To judge and cenſure what is right or wrong :, 
And theirs, and not of little minds, the part 
To ſhew from nature what is juſt in art. 


5 Secondly, 
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A free and 
eaſy concep- 
tion. 


A fine and ex- 
quiſite taſte. 


Of CRITICISM. 


Secondly, a clear, free, and eaſy concentim of 
ideas, and their various natures, relations, and diffe- 
rences, is the next indiſpenſable quality in a cntical 
genius; ; that is, he muſt have what we generally call 
a clear head. A large mind of ideas, like the atmo- 
ſphere of atoms, had need to be very clear and ſerene, 
that all things therein may be perceived viſibly and 
diſtin&t by the mind's reflection; elſe 8 Ss, ob- 
ſcurity, and confuſion, will perpetually poſſeſs the 
mind, and perplex it with inextricable difficulties i in 
all its inquiries and reſearches. 


As when thick miſts or fogs obſcure the air, 
We, loſt in error, wander here and there, | 
Fill'd with anxiety and wild deſpair; 85 
We ſeek our way, and often ſeek in vain, 
Till Sol relucent ſets us right again. 


Thirdly, He muſt be poſſeſſed with that 3 | 


which gives him a nice and true notion of what is 
agreeable, or diſagreeable; . pleaſant, or unpleaſant; 
beautiful and famous, or ugly and informous ; plau- 
ſible, or deſpicable ; with every other quality and its 
oppoſite, in all his ideas of things : and this principle 
we may call the ſtandard of nature, is the grand cri- 
terion of univerſal criticiſm, and remains invariable 
and always the ſame. From this affection of nature 
it is that we are ſo much more delighted and pleaſed 


with ſome things than others; that ſome ideas tranſport _ 


us almoſt beyond our ſenſes, and ſometimes our very 
reaſon too, and fill our ſouls with ecſtatic joys and 
unſpeakable pleaſures; that others affect us but in- 
differently, and are neither much defireable nor de- 


teſtable; and laſtly, that ſome affect us with very 


diſagrecable and uneaſy ſenſations, and cauſe in us an 


utter abhorrence, deteſtation, and averſion to them, 


dirt, unleſs a man be truly infpired with this prin- 


_ ciple, and can, in virtue thereof, find himſelf nicely 


affected with all the various degrees of ſenſation from 
the moſt deteſtable to the moſt raviſhing which ariſe 
from the ideas of things, he will never be able to riſe 
above the character of a dull critic. 


Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, A natural wiſdom or ſagacity is another A natural 


qualification neceſſary to conſtitute a critic. By this W 


iſdom and 


he is enabled to make a true diviſion of the various ſagacity. 


parts of his ideas, which are intended as the ſubject 


of his ſcrutiny and criticiſms; and to make proper 


arrangements and diſtributions of them, according to 
their different natures, kinds, and ſpecies; otherwiſe 
he can never make a juſt compariſon in order to form 
a judgment concerning them; but muſt be perpetually 
puzzled and perplexed amidſt his own blunders, and 
miſtake the ſenſe and meaning of things. It is this 
talent gives a map a logical head-piece, without which 
he muſt as abſurdly aim at the noble title of a critic, 
as he endeavours to eſcape the odious appellation of 
a wretched blunderer, | 


»Tis native logic which muſt form the mind 
Of him who for a critic is deſign'd; 
Without this faculty in vain he tries 
To be thought critic, or to criticiſe : 
A diffrent fate attends him; for, alas! 
He's deem'd a blund' ring, dull, ignoble aſs. 


Fiſthly, A good memory, tenacious of impreſſions A tongetons 
of every kind, and forming all ſorts of ideas or objects, memory. 


is another eſſential in the compoſition of a critic. For 
though Mr. Pope's obſervation is often confirmed by 
Experience, IE | 


That, in the ſoul where memory prevails, 
The ſolid pow'r of underſtanding fails; 


4 


yet this is not always the caſe : ſome men are equally 


bleſſed with great memories and great underſtanding z 
and unleſs it were ſo, we might in vain expect to ſee, 


or boaſt of a finiſhed critic, It is certain a man can- 


not become excellent in any art or ſcience without a 
conſiderable memory; and it is as certain that criticiſm 


requires this talent in the higheſt degree of perfection 
human nature is capable of ; the reaſon whereof may 


appear farther on. 


Sixthly, 


2218 Of CRITICISM. I 
_ A tne imagi- Sixthly, A fine imagination, and ſprightly fancy, 
= nation and are neceſſary in a genuine critic. As magnanimity is 
; iprightly the faculty of treaſuring up vaſt ſtores of ideas, fo FF 
3 fancy, imagination is the power of viewing, comparing, al- 
| tering and compounding the images of objects received 
_ in our minds, into all the varieties of picture and 
—_ viſion, that are agreeable or delightful to the fancy. 
Fg There is abundance of work for the imaginative faculty 
4 in criticiſm: a critic ought to be exceeding apt ang 
KK ready at forming guefles, conjectures, and plauſible 

| hypotheſes : where the nature, coherence, relation or 

, reaſon of things, are latent and obſcure, there an in- 
WL genious imagination aſſiſts much in forming the criti- 
= _ciſm, and a ſprightly fancy ſets it off with a peculiar 

Li grace and air. In ſhort, this power of the mind will 

14 at leaſt exempt him from the opprobrium of a dullard ; 

=_ and his conjecture will be allowed to be an artful hy- 
1 8 potheſis, when it cannot be ſuppoſed a true or juſt 
= criticiſm, When Mr, Pope ſays, = 

= - Where beams of warm imagination play, 

= The memory's ſoft figures melt away 

{> | . | e 
14 he is to be underſtood of people in common, particulaf | 
|: caſes excepted ; for what are great genius's, as Virgil, 
1540 Milton, Newton, Locke, Addiſon, and Mr. Pope l 
1 himſelf, but exceptions to the general model and ſtan- | 
=_ dard of human nature? The faculty of fiction is al- FR : 
1 moſt as neceſſary in a critic as in a poet; the latter 
1 being in a great meaſure the ſubject of the other's art. 

— 4 For gen'rous critics fan the poet's fire, 5 
19 And teach the world with reaſon to admire. 
Ti An happineſs Seventhly, It is requiſite a critic ſhould have the 

\ of diction, happineſs of a free, clear, and eaſy diction. The 

_ manner of expreſſion is a matter of great importance 
ns in criticiſm, We are beholden to this art for the good 

Io . offices it does us in explaining and diſcovering to us 

1 the concealed and recluſe beauties and perfections of 

1.9 an author's performance, &c. but if this be undertaken 

| || in an uncouth, confuſed and obſcure language, we, 
I | inſtead ln 
| 
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inſtead of being inſtructed, are but doubly perplexed 
and confounded, and therefore little obliged to ſuch 


*Z criticiſms, Not that a critic ſhould be verboſe ; for 


Words are like leaves; and where they moſt abound, 
Much fruit of ſenſe beneath is rarely found. 


But his expreſſion ſhould be conciſe as well as clear 
genuine, not foreign to the matter ; and fertile with 


ideas ſententious and pregnant with ſenſe ; and ever 


preſented with a ſerious and inſtructive air, 


Thus true expreſſion, like the radiant ſun, 

Clears and improves whate'er it ſhines upon; 

It gilds all objects, but it alters none. 

Expreſſion is the dreſs of thought, and ſtill 
Appears more decent, as more ſuitable. 

In words, as faſhions, the ſame rule will hold, 
Alike fantaſtic, if too new, or old. 3 
FVV - Mr. Pop. 


Theſe are the principal qualifications requiſite to 
conſtitute a critical genius, If a man be thus endowed 
by nature, I think it is plain he is thereby rendered 
capable of a good underitanding, a great ſhare of 
learning, and conſequently of becoming a man of 
genius, fine taſte, ſublimity of thought, and ſolidity 
and profundity-of judgment ; all which together com- 
plete: the character of a critic. 


-2 19 


But next to theſe natural qualities, there are certain The moral 
moral diſpoſitions, which make a man ſomewhat more qualities of a 


than a mere critic, and that is, a juſt and good critic, 


Learn then what morals critics ought to ſhow, 
For 'tis but half a judge's taſk to know. 

Tis not enough wit, art, and learning join 
In all you ſpeak let truth and candour ſhine : 
Without good breeding truth is diſapprov'd ; 
That only makes ſuperior ſenſe beloy'd, 
OT en, Mr. Pope. 


critic, 


| Truth and honeſty are the primary excellencies in Truth and 
a critic; for he to whom the liberty is indulged of honeſty. 


dealing 
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Candour and 


ingenu:ty. 


Gocd-. nature. 


o CRITICISM. 


dealing with men's e reputation, and merit, Li 


ought above all others to be ſuppoſed to have the 
ſtricteſt and moſt ſacred regard to thoſe principles, 
which are the eternal rules of doing juſtice in the way 
of judgment and cenſure. What wretched and deteſt- 
able murderers of men's names and fame are thoſe, 
who in their criticiſms, ſhall, for the ſake of any 
inflyence whatever, take'the horrid liberty of departing 


from the ſacred laws of truth, and violate the ties of 


honour and honeſty ! 


flood critics RO deceit, and hate a lie; 
They'll dare to ſpeak the truth, though for't they die, 


It is not the low condition, the applauſe of another, 
the debaſement of one's ſelf, the favour of the ho- 
nourable, or the frowns of the owerful, which can 
hinder an honeſt critic from ſpeaking freely what he 
thinks is truth. | 

Candour is the next moral perfection in a critic of 
worth. This indeed is always a concomitant of truth 
and honour, but yet is very different from them; for 
a man, though he does not falſify the truth, may be 
difingenuous, and conceal it, and prove partial to 
merit; which faults are entirely prevented in a critic 
of a candid 'mind. A critic who deals ingenuouſly 
with an author, will be as careful to diſcover and 
recommend. the wit and beautiful paſſages in any per- 
formance, as to detect and expoſe the faults and im- 
perfections thereof ; the former he doth with pleaſure, 
tire latter with regret. 


A candid judge will read each wok of wit 
With the ſame ſpirit that its author writ ; 
Survey the whole, nor ſeek {light faults to find 
Where nature moves and rapture warms the mind 
Nor loſe, for that malignant, dull delight, 

The gen'rous n to be charm'd with wit. 


Good- nature is next among the amiable FR, of 


a critic; it is this excellent quality which tempers all 
his crit:ciſms with a ſweet and generous grace and air. 
A kind, benevolent, and good-nztured criticiſm, though 
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of CRITICISM. 


it be deſigned to remark upon our faults, is nevertheleſs 
agreeable and engaging ; and gives us grounds to think 


1 at the ſame time, that the critic hath a good opinion 


of us, and would take a ſuperior pleaſure in criticiſing 

in our favour. A benevolent critic knows, 
Whoever thinks a faultleſs piece to fee, 

- Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er ſhall be. 


Such a critic always conſiders the ſcope and end 
of the author; and thinks it but reaſonable to make 


221 


allowance for human nature and frailties. He readily 


— 


grants, ; 2 7 


That if the means be juſt, the conduct true, 
Applauſe, in ſpite of trivial faults, is due. 


He knows moreover, that 


In wit, as nature, what affects our hearts 
Is not th' exactneſs of peculiar parts; 

Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 
But the joint force and full reſult of all. 


Longinus obſerves, that the productions of a great 
8 with many lapſes and inadvertencies, are in- 

nitely preferable to the works of an inferior author, 
who is ſcrupulouſly exact, and conformable to all the 
rules of correct writing. 


Such even wits, as neither ebb nor flow, 
Correctly cold, and regularly low, 

That ſhunning faults, one quiet tenor keep, 
We cannot blame indeed but we may ſleep. 


Mr. Pope further obſerves to this purpoſe; 


Some beauties yet no precepts can declare, 
For there's a happineſs, as well as care; 
And nameleſs graces which no methods teach, 
And which a maſter-hand alone can reach. 
Great wits ſometimes may glorioully offend, - 
And riſe to faults true critics dare not mend, 
From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part, 
And ſnatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 
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philological - 
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If then nature has liberally endowed a men with 
the fore-mentioned great capacities and talents, and 
he be at the ſame time a man of truth and honour, 
candour and good-nature, there remains only one 
great qualification more, to eſtabliſh him a competent 


judge of men and things; and that is, univerſal learn- 


Ing. 5 + 0 . 
Art therefore puts the finiſhing hand to a critic, 
Mr. Addifon obſerves—There is nothing more abſurd 
than for a man to ſet up for a critic without a good 
inſight into all the parts of learning. He muſt have a 
literary genius, and a true reliſh for all. polite and 
learned ſciences : nor is this ſufficient yet; he muſt 


acquire a tolerable knowledge and acquaintance even 


with the myſteries of mechanical and manual arts and 
trades, with the phraſeology and manner of operation 
in each. In the critic we expect to find, not only 
great endowments of nature, but the moſt ample ac- 
compliſhments of arts, and univerſal knowledge. The 
buſineſs of a taylor, cobler or tinker, may ſometimes 
afford matter or occaſion to exercife the talent of a 
critic as notably as the ſublimer ſpeculations of the 
grammarian, geometrician, theologiſt, or philoſopher, 
But above all things, a perſon ought to have a perfect 
maſtery of language ; not only the Oriental, as He- 
brew, Chaldee, Arabic, Æthiopic, &c. but the Weſt- 
ern, as the Latin, Italian, Spaniſh and French, to- 
gether with the Greek in all its dialects; and alſo the 
Northern languages, as the ancient Gothic, Saxon, 
Franc, German, Dutch or Teutonic, Daniſh, &c. 
Becauſe without theſe he can never be ſo good a judge 
of philological literature in all its branches, which is 
the moſt uſual ſubject of criticiſm ; nor yet of his na- 
tive language, which is derived from many of them; 
the peculiar beauties, force, and propriety of which, 
ought to be moſt illuſtriouſly diſplayed in a critic. 
Having thus ſhewn that all the forces of nature and 


art muſt join to finiſh a critic, and alſo what moral 


qualities are requiſite to denominate him a good one, 
I ſhall next briefly point out' the characters of a bad 
critic in ſome notable particulars : for in this, as well 
as In all other arts, there are very bad performers. 
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If Mzvius ſeribble in Apollo's ſpight, 
There are who judge {till worſe than he can write. 
PoPE. 


—% 


The firſt characteriſtic of a bad critic is want of The characte- 
genius, and a mind peculiarly formed for ſuch ſpecu- 
=Z lations. On this account many monſtrous and miſ- 
ſhapen productions have had a birth in this province 


of the republic of letters. Againſt theſe Mr. Pope 
points his ſatire, PEI 


Some have at firſt for wits, then poets, paſt, 
Turn'd critics next, and prov'd plain fools at laſt, 
Some neither can for wits nor critics paſs, 

As heavy mules are neither horſe nor aſs, 

Thoſe half-learn'd witlings, num'rous in our iſle, 
As half-form'd inſets on the banks of Nile, 
Unfiniſh'd things, one knows not what to call, 
Their generation's ſo equivocal, 


II- nature is the worſt of all the bad qualities of a 
| critic : they who attempt to criticiſe with this unhappy 
© diſpoſition, prove more formidable and cruel than the 
E popiſh inquiſitors ; they ſeize upon the miſerable au- 
| thor's fame and merit, and torture him without remorſe. 


As it is impoſſible they ſhould have a good opinion of 
another man's performance, ſo nothing like good- na- 


1 ture, ingenuity, or forgiveneſs, is to be expected from 
them. They never fail of meeting with hard quarters, 
who wretchedly fall under the ſevere laſhes of their 


2X malignant tongues or pens. But as the chief end of 
EX thoſe enormous productions of nature is to delight 
=X themſelves in ſporting with, and endeavouring to de- 
ſtroy the character and eſteem of men eminent for 


virtue and wiſdom, ſo they never fail of rendering 
themſelves odious and deteſtable to all conſiderate and 
Judicious men; and as ſuch J leave them. 

| Pride, next to ill- nature, is a quality the moſt to 


be condemned in a critic. Concerning the proud 


1 | cenſurer, hear the opinion of that excellent poet 
8 Mr, Pope, | 
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Tiſtic of a bad 


critic, want 
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Of all the cauſes which conſpire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and miſguide the mind, 
What the weak head with ſtrongeſt biaſs rules, 

Is pride, the never- failing vice of fools. = 
Whatever nature has in worth deny'd; . 

She gives in large recruits. of needful pride. 

For as in bodies, thus in. fouls we find = 
What wants in blood and ſpirits ſwell'd with wind : 
Pride, where wit fails, ſteps in to their defence, 
And fills up all the mighty void of ſenſe ! 

Thus where right reaſon drives that cloud away, 
There beamy truth ſhines with reſiſtleſs day. 


The capricious and affected critic; who can reliſh 
only ſome particular things, and rejects the whole for 
want of theſe, makes the next claſs of bad judges. 
Some affect to make their criterion a fine conceit, a 
glittering thought or point of wit; others judge a 
performance by the language, ſtyle, and phraſe, not 
attending to the ſenſe and juſtneſs of the ideas and 
their connections. Again, ſome admire none hut 
foreign, others none but ancient, and others none but 
modern productions. Laſtly, The affectation of ſome 
is ſo wonderfully contrary to that of others, that 


ſome are to be found who can praiſe nothing but 


what every body praiſes ; while others take as much 
care to be ſingular, and will rather judge wrong by 
themſelves, than right with the multitude. But thoſe 
who judge things right or wrong according as the 
author is of their opinion or party, or on the con- 
trary ſide, I do not dignify ſo much as with the name 
of bad critics, but rather that of bigotted or prejudiced 
coxcombs, | Ls e 

In the laſt place, the pedantic critic we find in 


the rear of this tribe. A ſmatterer in learning may 


ſerve to make a criticaſter, as well as one in verſe a 
poetaſter; but both are alike diſhonourable to the 
ſcience. For criticiſm, like poetry, is an art which 
can admit no mean between very good and very bad; 
that is, a hypercritic and a criticaſter, It is eaſy for 
perſons to have learning enough to deſerve the latter 
epithet, but it 15 with much more difficulty they * 
: | "" os 
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the former. In ſhort, a pittance of learning, as it is 
often moſt hurtful to religion, ſo it always is to critics, 
in puffing, the mind up with vanity and conceit, and 
a preſumption which generally ſpends itſelf in ridicule, 
contempt, and ungenerous reflections on men of merit, 
ſolid judgment, .and learning. To this purpoſe the 
before-mentioned celebrated poet fangs : 


A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian ſpring : 
There ſhallow, draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely ſobers us again. 

Fir'd at firſt ſight with what the muſe imparts, 
In fearleſs youth we 'ttempt the heights of arts; 
While from the bounded level of our minds 
Short views we take, nor ſee the lengths behind ; 
But more advanc'd, behold with ſtrange ſurprize 
New diſtant ſcenes of endleſs ſcience riſe ! 


Having thus particularized the charaQers of good Rules and ge- 


and bad critics, it may be proper next to ſubjoin neral inftruc- 


the excellent advice and inſtruction which Mr. Pope tions for crities 


gives to thoſe who engage in works of criticiſm and by Mr. Pope. 
= cenſure, | 1 | 


But you who ſeek to give and merit fame, 
And juſtly bear a critic's noble name, 
Be ſure yourſelf and your own reach to know, 
How far your genius, taſte, and learning go; 
Launch not beyond your depth ; but be diſcreet, 
And mark that point where ſenſe and dullneis meet, 
Nature to all things fix'd the limits fi, 
And wiſely curb'd proud man's pretending wit. 
Firſt follow nature, and your judgment frame 
= her juſt ſtandard, which is ſtill the ſame. 
ruſt not yourſelf; but, your defects to know, 
Make uſe of ev'ry friend——and ev'ry foe. a 
Be not the firſt by whom new terms are tryd, 
Nor yet the laſt to lay the old aſide. 
Avoid extremes, and ſhun the faults of ſuch 
Who till are pleas'd too little or too much, 
At ev'ry trifle ſcorn to take offence; 
That always ſhows great pride or little ſenſe, 
22 Thboſe 
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Thoſe heads, as ftomachs, ſure are not the beſt, 
Which nauſeate all, and nothing can digeſt: 
Yet let not each gay turn thy rapture move; 
For fools admire, but men of ſenſe approve. 

Regard it not, if wit be old or new; 

But blame the' falſe, and value ſtill the true. 
Nor for the ſake of - imitation err; . 
Nor chuſe, for learning, to be ſingular. 

Think not your reputation ſafe, becauſe 

Or fools admire, or vulgar give applauſe. 

Be thou the firſt true merit to befriend; 

His praiſe is loſt, who ſtays till all commend. 
Of old thoſe met rewards who could excel, 
And ſuch were prais'd who but endeavour'd well. 

To what baſe ends, and by what abjet ways, 
Are mortals urg'd through ſacred luſt of praiſe! 

Ah! ne'er ſo dire a thirſt of glory boaſt, t,, 

Nor in the critie let the man be loſ. 

Let vice and the prophane your darts engage; 


There point your thunder, and exhauſt your rage. 


Vet ſhun their fault, who, ſcandalouſly nice; 

Will needs miſtake an author into vice. 
All ſeems infected that th' infected ſpy, 

As all looks yellow to the jaundic'd eye. 

Be ſilent always when you doubt your ſenſe, 

And ſpeak, tho' ſure, with ſeeming diffidence. 

Some poſitive, perſiſting fops, we know, 
That, if once wrong, will needs be always ſo; 
But you with pleaſure own your errors paſt, _ 
And make each day a critic on the laſt, 
Tis not enough your counſel ſhould be true, 
Blunt truths more miſchief than nice falſhoods do. 
Men muſt de taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown propos'd as things forgot. 
Be niggards of advice on no pretence, 
For the worſt avarice is that of ſenſe. | 
With mean complacence ne'er betray your truſt, 
Nor be ſo civil as to prove wnjuſt . 
Fear not the anger of the wiſe to raiſe ; - 
Thoſe beſt can bear reproof who merit praĩſe. 
Fear moſt to tax an honourable fool. 
W hoſe right it is, uncenſur'd; to be dull. 
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'Tis beſt ſometimes your cenſure to reſtrain, 
And charitably let the dull be vain. :. 
Your ſilence there is better than your ſpight, 


For who can rail ſo long as they can write? 


Of cenſure careleſs be, nor fond of fame, 
Still pleas'd to praiſe, yet not afraid to blame; 
Averſe alike to flatter or offend, | 


And, as not faultleſs, not too vain to mend. 


But where's the man, who counſel can beſtow, 


Still pleas'd to teach, and yet not proud to know; 
_ Unbiaſs'd or by favour or by ſpight; | 


Not dully prepoſſeſs'd, or blindly right; 
Modeſtly bold, and humanly ſevere? 
Who to a friend his faults can freely ſhow, 


And gladly praiſe the merit of a foe; 


Bleſt with a taſte exact, yet unconfin'd, 9 8 
A knowledge both of books and human kind? 
Gen'rous converſe ; a ſoul exempt from pride; 


And love to praiſe, with reaſon on his fide? 


* 


. 5 
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Tho learn'd, well-bred; and tho' well-bred, ſincere; 
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Geograph 
defined. 4 


Its diviſion 
into — 
phy properly 
ſo Z led, and 
bydrography. 
Proper or ſpe- 
cial geogra- 
phy divided 
into chorogra- 
phy and topo- 
graphy. 


Theprinciples 
of geography, 


Of the general 
affections of 
the earth. 


Of GEOGRAPHY; or the De- 
_ ſcription of the GLOBE of Land and 
Water. „ 


EOGRAPHY is a deſcription of the ſurface of 
the earth, or terraqueous globe, and all its 
parts; and may be divided into two great parts, 
viz. (1) Geography properly ſo called, as it denotes 
barely a deſcription of the land, or terreſtrial part of 
the farfack of the globe. (2.) Hydrography, which 
contains a deſcription of the waters, or aqueous part of 
7 2 1 
Proper or ſpecial geography is again divided into 
(i.) Chorography, which is a deſcription of particu- 
lar countries, as Great-Britain, France, &c. (2.) 
Topography, which is a deſcription of particular places. 
Geography may again be divided into (1.) The phyſi- 
cal part, which treats of the nature and qualities of 
the ſeveral parts of the earth and its appendages ; 
as the figure, magnitude, &c. of the earth itſelf; 
of mountains, ſeas, rivers, &c. of beaſts, birds, fiſhes, 
&c. (2.) The civil or political part, which treats of 
Cities, towns, ſocieties, laws, language, learning and 


cuſtoms, of the ſeveral people and nations of the 


The principles on which the ſcience of geography = 
depends, are of three ſorts, viz. (1.) Propoſitions of 
geometry, arithmetic and trigonometry. (2.) Aftro- 


nomical precepts and theorems. (3.) Experience; for 


the greateſt part of geography is the reſult of the ob- 
ſervations and experience of thoſe who have travelled 
and deſcribed the ſeveral countries N 1 

Since the globe or body of earth on which we live, 


is the immediate ſubject of this curious and moſt uſeful i 
ſcience, I ſhall firſt conſider the more general and 


abfolute affections thereof, and then thoſe which are 
more particular. Of the firſt kind are, (7-) The | 
figure or form. (2.) The magnitude or e 5 

| „„ 5 thereof. 
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thereof. (3.) The motion of the earth. (4.) The 


ſituation thereof in reſpect of the other parts of the 
univerſe. (5. ) The conſtituent parts or ſubſtance of 


the earth. Of all which in their order, 


As to the figure of the earth, the antients had Of the figure 
different and very odd and abſurd opinions of it. of the earth. 
Some thought it was plain; others, that it was con- The odd no- 
cave; and again ſome, that it was quadrangular; and tions of the 
others, that it was oblong, or in form of a parallelo- antients about 
gram. Crates reſembled it to a ſemicircle; Hippar- ** 
chus to a round table; Poſidonius to the form of a 
ſling ; Leucippus to the form of a drum ; and others 
formed other vulgar and rude conceptions, and made 


wretched and ſenſeleſs compariſons concerning it; 


all which were in time confuted, as the world grew 
wiſer, When and where mathematical knowledge The true fi- 
came to be underſtood, philoſophy (which without it gure of the 
is generally the moſt aukward nonſenſe) ſoon con- earth is round- 
vinced men that the figure of the earth was that of neſs or ſphe- 
a round ball or globe; and this opinion was ſuffici- ricity. | 
ently eſtabliſhed, and even demonſtrated by many. of 
the antients, as Pythagoras, Ariſtotle, Archimedes, 
and others; and indeed common experience and know- 
ledge of travellers, navigators, and aſtronomers, does 
ſo invincibly atteſt the truth of the roundneſs of the 
earth by many infallible obſervations and arguments, 
that it can never more be doubted of. But though the Or rather that 
earth, as to the general idea, be of a round or ſpheri- ot a prolate 
cal form, yet the modern or Newtonian philoſophy ſphere, or 
(which lf a on all others) hath actually demon- ſpheroid. 
ſtrated that it is not exactly round, but ſpheriodical, 
or that of an oblate ſphere or ſpheroid: and that the 
diameter of the equator, or from eaſt to weſt, is 
greater than that of the poles, or from north to ſouth, 
by about 34 miles, the proportion to each other being 
as 692 to 689. | 1 5 

The magnitude of the earth is eaſily attainable Of the mag- 
many 785 as 1 have ſhewn in my Young Trigono- nitude of the 


meter's Guide. For fince it is known to be round, earth. 


and that one degree of a great circle thereof contains 
69 and a half of our ſtatute miles, it is evident the 
circumference of the earth will be 25020 miles; and 
therefore the diameter or thickneſs of tne earth is 7964. 


-- EY | miles; 
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miles; the furface will contain 199250205 ſquare 
miles, and the ſolld content of ' the earth will be 
264466789170 cubic miles. „ 
Of the motion The motion of the earth about the ſun bath been 
About tles fl long aſſerted by the learned, and denied by the igno- 
| t the ſun. rant and enthuſiaſt, who never fail to oppugn what 
| they do not underſtand. In the dark ages of antiquity, 
Pythagoras was the firſt who diſcerned and maintained 
it; which was again loſt, with all other valuable learn- 
ing, for many ages, til] retrieved by Copernicus, Ga- 
lileo, &c. and is now demonſtrated beyond all excep- 
tion to equal judges of the matter. For fince it is 
fufficiently proved, that the ſquares of the periodical 
| times are proportional to the cubes of the diſtances 
from the centers of the orbits, about which the planets, 
| both primary and ſecondary, perform their reſpective 
motions; and that this law obtains in all the circu- 
A proof the lating bodies of the univerſe; it is evident the ſun 
fun does — would obſerve it alfo, did it really move round the 
ob 7 earth, as it appears to do in 365 days: but that it 
we does not obſerve it, is plain; for the moon moves 
about the earth in 27 days, and is 60 ſemidiameters 
of the earth diftant from us. Now the ſquare of 27 
is 729, and of 365 is 133225; alſo the cube of 60 
is 216000 ; therefore lay, As 729: 133225 : : 216000; 
39460356, the cube root of which is 340 nearly, 
which therefore ſhould be the diftance of the fun in 
femidiameters of the earth: but it is well known the 
real diftance of the ſun is above 2000 ſemidiameters; 
according to which it could not turn round the earth 
in leſs than 5196 years, if it obſerved the fame general 
law which all he reſt of the heavenly bodies do. 
Conſequently the earth moves round the fun, and not 
The annual the ſun round it. This is called the annual or yearly 
and diurnal motion of the earth : beſides which, at the ſame time, 
motion of the it reyolves about its own axis once in 24 hours, which 
. 1s called the diurnal motion, and is the cauſe of day 
and night, as the other is, in part, of the ſeaſons of 
the year: all which you have largely illuſtrated in my 
Philoſophical Grammar. 1 1 = 
The earth, as Since. then the earth is a body moving round the 
a planet, is fun as its center, it muſt be eſteemed a planet as well 


ſituated in the as Mercury, Venus, Mars, &c. are for the very ſame Þ 
third orb from | 1 
the ſun. 8 
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part of the eart 


reaſon; and with reſpect to them obtains its place 


the third from the ſun or center, having Mercury and 
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Venus below its orb, and Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, 


above it. | 


The internal ſubſtance or conſtitution of the earth 


is entirely unknown to us at all depths below the 


ſurface. Some think the central parts are poſſeſſed 


by fire, others ſay by water, but others there place 


an immenſe loadſtone, from which thofe leffer mag- 
nets we ufe derive their virtue and wonderful pro- 


perties, as being parts thereof, and acting in a perfect 


conformity to its nature: but theſe 3 uncer- 
tain, However, certain it is that the outward fhetl 


or cruſt of the earth is compoſed of divers hetero- 


gencous ſubſtances, of different gravities, diſpoſed, for 
the moſt part, in the form of beds, called ftrata, or 
layers of earth, loam, clay, chalk, ſtones, ſand, mi- 
neral and metallic ores, ſulphur, ſalts, :&c. variouſly 


intermixed tagether, as appears from the digging of a 
well at Amfterdam 232 feet deep, where the veins of 


the earth, &c. appeared as foltows : 


Feet. . Feet. 

Garden mould - - 7 White loam - + = 4 

Of turt or peat - g Oft dry earth - = 5 

Of ſoft clay - -'- 9 Of muddy earth - 1 
Of fand - - 8 Of ſan - - 14 
Of earth - - - - 4 Of ſandy chay - 3 

Of clay - - 10 Sand mixed with clay - 5 

Of earth - ' - | + ,«.4 Ma-ſand with fhells = 4 

Of paving fgnd - 10 Clay - ''- — 102 

Of clay - - - - 2 . Loam - = 31 


Such is the make of the outward part of tke earth, 


which yet is very different in different places. I now 

proceed to the two great parts of geography before- 
mentioned; and firſt of * © - e | 

Special geography, which, treats of the terreſtrial 

bs ſarface, or that we call land. 

This admits of the following diviſions, viz. (1.) Con- 


tinents; which are large and ſpacious tracts of land, 


comprehending divers countries, kingdoms and ſtates, 
FE) So We oe | all 


Ofiheinternal 
ſubſtance of 
the earth. 


Various beds, 
or layers of 
moulds and 
earth, com- 
poſe the out- 


ward ſhell, 


An example 
thereof, 


The fubje& of 
ſpecial geo- 
graphy divid- 
ed into 
Continents. 
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981 ſlands. 
Peninſula's. 
Tthmus's. 


Promontories. 
Mountains. 
The waters 


divided into 
oceans. 


ſuperficies, and flow around the continents. (2. 


Seas. 


Streights. 


Rivers. 
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all contiguous to each other, and uninterrupted by 
ſeas or water, Of theſe there are four, viz. . 


parts of land entirely encompaſſed with water; ſuch 
as Great-Britain, Ireland, &c. (3.) Peninſula's ; 
which are parts of dry land every where encloſed with 
water, ſave one narrow neck by which it is joined to 
the continent. (4) Iſthmus's are thoſe necks of land 
which join the peninſula's to the main land, and by 
which people paſs from one into the other. (5:) 
Promontories, which are high parts of land ſtretching 
out in the ſea, the extremities whereof are called capes 


or head-lands. (6.) Mountains; theſe are riſing parts 


of dry land, well known to all without farther de- 
— Fo or ee CE 

Hydrography, which treats of. the watery parts of 
the earth's ſurface, divides its ſubject as follows, viz. 


(1.) Oceans; which are thoſe mighty collections of 


water that cover the greateſt ſpaces of the | earth's 


Seas; theſe are ſmaller collections of water, which 
are entirely, or for the greateſt part, ſurrounded by 


land. (3.) Gulphs; which are thoſe parts of the ſea 


that run up into the main land, and are therewith 
environed, except one paſſage whereby it communi- 
cates with the open ſea or ocean. (4.) Streights; 
which are thoſe narrow paſlages either joining a gulph 
to a fea, or one part of a ſea or ocean to another. 
(5-) Rivers; which are ſtreams of freſh water iſſuing 
rom fountains, and gliding in Jarge channels through 


the countries to the ſea or ocean, where they diſem- 


Lakes. 


The definition 
of certain pre- 
cogniĩta. viz. 
The axis of 
the globe. 
The poles. 


Pogue themſelves. (6.) Lakes are thoſe ſmall col- 
lections of deep ſtanding water, entirely ſurrounded 


by land, and having no viſible communication with 


the fea. - * 1 5 | | 
Before we proceed to treat of. the ſeveral parts of 
land and water above-mentioned, it will be neceſſary 


to explain the following precognita of the ſcience... 


(1.) The axis of the globe is an imaginary line 
paſſing through: the center thereof, about which the 


globe is ſuppoſed to turn. (2:) The poles of the 


earth or globe are the two extremities of the axis, 


one whereof is called the North or Arctic Pole, 5 
eb 8 ! 3 9 RNs \ = 1 +2 5 : 2 2 


there are ſoi urope, 
Aſia, Africa, and America. (2.) Iſlands; which are 


3 
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the other the South or Antarctic Pole. (3.) The 5 
Z horizon is that great circle which bounds our fight, The horizon. 
and divides the globe into the viſible and inviſibfe 
"2 hemiſpheres, (4.) The equator is that great circle The equator. 
A | which divides the globe into two equal parts, called | | 
the northern and outhern hemiſpheres. ' '(5.) The 
meridian is a great circle paſſing through the two The meridian. 
poles, and divides the globe equally into the eaſtern Rep 
and weſtern hemiſpheres. (6.) Every great circle of 
the globe is ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 equal | 
parts, which are called degrees; and every degree is Degrees. 
divided into 60 other equal parts, called minutes. 
(J.) The ecliptic is a great circle repreſenting the The ecliptic. 
== fun's annual path, and is inclined to the equator in 
an angle of 23 degrees and 30 minutes, both north- _ 
f ward and ſouthward. (8.) The tropics are two leſſer The tropics. 
. MX circles which run parallel to the equator, and touch 
f 2X the ecliptic on each fide; that on the north is called 
the tropic of Cancer, and the other on the ſouth the 
tropic of Capricorn. (9g.) The polar circles alſo run polar circles. 
parallel to the equator, and at the ſame diſtance from 
dhe poles as the tropics are from the equator, viz. 23 
| FX degrees and a half. That circle on the north is called 
| MF the arctic circle, and the other on the ſouth the an- 
tarctic circle. (10.) Latitude is the diſtance in de- Latitude. 
grees from the equator towards either of the poles, and 
meaſured upon the meridian to the north or ſouth ; 
whence ariſeth north or ſouth latitude. (11.) Parallels Parallels of 
- of latitude are leſſer circles parallel to the equator and latitude. 
Fach other, and are drawn through every 5 or 10 
= degrees of latitude north and ſouth. (12.) Longitude Longitude. 
is the diſtance in degrees from the firſt meridian, and 
. meaſured on the equator from weſt to eaſt. (13.) | 
Zones are large tracts of the earth's ſurface, lying Zones. 
parallel to the equator, and encompaſſing the globe 
hke broad belts ; whence their name. Of theſe there 
are three kinds, viz, the torrid, temperate, and frigid 
Zones, The torrid Zone is one, and lieth between Torrid zones. 
the two tropics, and is divided by the equator; it hath 
its nanie from the ſun's going perpendicularly over it, | 
and ſcorching and terrifying it with its heat. The Temperate 
temperate zones are two, one on each fide the "_— ZOCS, 
i | ing 


4 
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Frigid zones, 
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_ included between the tropics and polar circles, | 


theſe: the ſun's heat and the ſeaſons are temperate. 
The frigid or frozen 20nes are two alſo, the north 


and the ſouth; they lie between the polar circles and 


the poles, and: encompaſs the poles around. In them | 
the ſeaſons have the greateſt extremity of cold, 


in the next by half an hour. Of theſe climates | 
there are 24 on each fide the equator, which reach 


reckoned from the difference of an entire month, 
and are in number ſix; the ſun being ſeen in the 
firſt one whole month without ſetting ; in the ſecond, | 


two months; in the third, three; and ſo 0B, as ne] I, 


ſee in the following able. 


whence their name. (14.) Climates are thoſe tracts 5 
of the earth's ſurface which run parallel to the equa- 
tor, and of ſuch a breadth. from north to ſouth; that 
the length of the artificial day in one ſuipaſſech that i 


to the polar circles; after which the climates are ; 
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ic A TABLE ſhewing the Parallel of Latitude, 
mth WY the Breadth, and the Length of Day ian 
and every Climate... 785 
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The inhabitants of the earth are variouſly denomi- Of the various 
= nated. Firſt, according to the ſeveral meridians and denominations 
= parallels under which they live, they are called An- of the inhabi- 
= tceci, Periceci, and Antipodes. Secondly, according tants of the 
to the diverſity of their ſhadows they are termed globe. 
Amphiſcii, Periſcii, and Heterofcii, of which take the 
= following account. | ED | | 
4 The Anteeci are thoſe people which live under the The Antcci. 
= ſame meridian, but oppoſite parallels. They have 
(.) the ſame elevation of the pole, but not the ſame 
pole. (2.) They are equally diſtant from the equator, 
but on different ſides- (3.) They have both noon and 
midnight at the ſame time. (4.) The days of the one 
are equal to the nights of the other, and vice verſa. 
(F.) Their ſeaſons of the year are contrary, it being 
Winter to one when ſummer to the other. * 

A 
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 ThePericeci. 


e contra. (5.) They both agree in the four ſeaſons of 


The Anti- 
podes. 


"The Am- 
phiſcu. 


The Periſcii. 


The Heteroſcii 


Ageneral view 
of the four 
great conti- 
nents, or quar- 
ters of the 
world. 


I' ; 
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lels, but different meridians. They have theſe pecu- 
Iiarities: (I.) The fame. pole is equally elevated or 
depreſſed to both. (2.) They are equally diſtant from 
the equator on the ſame ſide. ( 2) When it is noon 
to one, it is midnight to the other. (4.) The days of 
one are the complements of the other's nights, and 


the year. | 


The Antipodes are thoſe people who live under 


The Periceci are thoſe who live under the ſame para]- 


oppoſite parallels and meridians. Peculiar to them are 


the following particulars: (I.) Their footſteps are 
diametrically oppoſite to each other's. (2.) They have 
both the ſame elevation of different poles. (3.) They | 
are equally diſtant from the equator, but on different 
ſides, and in oppoſite hemiſpheres. (4.) When it is 
: ht to the other, and vice 


noon with one, it js midnig 5 the 
verſi, (5.) The longeſt day or night to, one, is the 
ſhorteſt to the other. (6.) Their ſeaſons of the year 
are contrary, &c. 5 
The Amphiſcii were thoſe people who inhabited the 


torrid zone; and were thus named becauſe they caſt 


_ ſhadows on both ſides of them, viz. north and 
uth. 8 ; | 8 
The Periſcii were thoſe who lived in the frigid 
Zones ; ſo called becauſe their ſhadows fell all around 
them on every point of the compaſs. 105 
The Heteroſcii were thoſe who lived on the tempe- 
rate Zones ; and were thus called becauſe they caſt their 
ſhadows only one way, viz. north in the north tem- 
perate, and ſouth in the ſouth temperate zone. 

We come now to exhibit a general view of the four 
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great continents, or quarters of the world, as they are 


very improperly called, viz, Europe, Afia, Africa, and 


America, as they conſiſt of nations and kingdoms, 


with the following particulars, viz. (1.) The latitudes; 
and (2.) The longitudes between which each nation 


lies, and may be found in the maps. (3.) The length; 


and (4.) The breadth of each nation in general in 
Engliſh miles. (5.) The climates through which they 
ſeverally extend. (6.) The chief city in each, (7.) 


The latitude, and (8.) longitude of the ſaid city. 


All which here follow: 
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The Continent of APRICA. 
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The CONTINENT of AMERICA f 
5 Nations. | Lat. Longit. Len |Br#tn Climate Chief Ly] Lat. [Longit. f 
| . 5 1 . „* | ; wy 5 Fe 3 5 1 2 ; / E 
1 | Mexico, | 8 $50[z59 0012520: 492. 3. 4. Mexico ie 00 270 oo! Bt 
30 oo[zg7 OO | | 2 
1 Granada 5 Kt 1140 780} 5, 6, | Sta Fee 36 00[260 od 1 
— 1 a ee ; : | 5 
| 26 50j276 00 | — 
3J Florida 40 ool2g7 = wal 600] 5. 6. Coca 928 3 
Terra 30 oo[2g0 oo]. 85 | | * e ee : | 
/ Canadenfis os 000; 20 oo 5 5 to 15. Boſion 42 400310 oo, 
Terra | 3 201297 39/7260 4800 17 St: Fee | 8 85 
5] Firma 11 30330 00 4 'E - [de Bagota 3 # 7 Z 
. 14 (Bot. 2.3] Lins fie 20 1 
Landof thel2 N. oo | | | ' | | 5 
7] Amazons 17 S. oo „ 5 
EFF 
2 eee e e | | 
Chil? nf _— 25 5 950 400 4. 5.6 95 Jago 34 65 
| [12 oof307 10], _- | 2. 3. . f 
Paraguay [37 981322 400 50 180 if mp; 39] | 
In this ſynopſis of the four continents, I have expreſſed only the | 
greater parts of which they conſiſt, and which are inhabited 'and 
known to us; whence ſome conſiderable tracts in America, as Terta 
Arctica, Antarctica, Magellanica, &c. are here paſſed by, as not com- 
ing under the conditions of ſuch a view. I ſhall now exhibit an- ; 
other ſynopſis of all the leſſer kingdoms, principalities, ſtates, dutchies, 
circles, provinces, and countries comprehended under thoſe larger ; 


heads, and into which they are divided; together with the metropolis | | 
or chief city in each province, and the latitude and longitude thereof. 
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The Subaroif gong of the Continents of Þ Evzore. 
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SVE DEN comprehends 857 Countries, 5 
2 Sweden proper Stockholm — 59 26 39 05 
= | Gothland | —— |Calmar 57 06036 32 
I Schonen Lunden 56 4433 22 
| Lapland ——— — Torneo 66 03144 oo 
= | Finland _— 400 . 100 23ʃ43 33 
I Ingria 57 — — = 0 59 5213+ 00 
W | Livonia — Riga © 6 54145 34 
1 DENMARK contains 
© [The Peninſula | Wiborg [55 47128 52 
= | of Futland, . Skefwick. 45s g £ 
= jcomprehending 5 4 AS 5 . 
YN | Zeeland enbagen LNCS. 
Rn: of — Funen - deer 55 52 30 10 
= jAnd other. {mall ones. 1 | 3 . 2 
1 MU Us 2 2 J. ral or R U 75 8 I A contains — 
W | - Smolenſko — —| SmolenſRo 54 31[55 42 
3 | Novogrod —— Novog. Sew. 57 1656 24 
1 Czermkouw = — Cxerni toto 51 48055 90 
7 Ukrain —— — ow 50 42153 20 
A Morotin T - W/rrotin 154 10002 oO 
B 4 Reſan KC 154 3065 05 
| Moſcow — — een Moſcoto © 
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 Kargapol —————— -—| Kargapol 61 25/54 
Diving ——— ——— | Archangel 64 50ʃ65 
| Condora = — — Wrirgatoria i 3 f 
2 Obdora .... Bere [ 
J Fern. Fenn mates 34181. 
Ni Novogrod — — N:i/i-Novog. 58 O69 
Woligda — — — ologaa 159 05/65 
Novogrod-Weliki . Novog. ieliti58 10ʃ55 
Fes . — Pf 57 2550 
| Samoieda —— | | TIO Rk 
Sie — Toba 58 15/81 
Duri Nerzinſkoy 53 oo ; 
8 \ Kamſatha ——— ——— | | ] 
8 A — —— Br | 
Aracan | Afracan 17 oo 
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5 T Holland — -—}| Amſterdam |52 29124 oo 
Belgium 299 — Bruxelles 50 $4123 30 
Weſtphalia = ————— Atunfter 52 00/27 12 
| Lower Saxony — ——] Hamburg 53 57/29 20 
' Upper Saxony . J/ittenberg 551 54 | 33 02 
Lorber Rhine ————| Heidelberg 49 17/28 27 
| Upper Rhine — Francfort 50 03028 12 
Franconia —— Nuremberg 49 2431 11 
Fuba —..X́ä,Pũͥ; ] Ausburg 48 14037 57 
Bavaria - — Munick 47 58031 36 
Auſtria — — Vienna 48 14137 05 


GER MANY is divided into Ten Circles. 
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POL. ND contains the following Proyinces, Oc. 


The Dukedom of L:ithuania-| Milna 54 31147 14 
The Province of Volibnia — Kiou 50 42ʃ53 12 
The Province of Podalia — | Caminiech 48 50047 46 

The Dukedom of Courland -| Mittaw 57 O44 ©0 
The Dukedom of Samogitia-| Raſinie 55 15/44 48 
1 The Province of Polaguia —| Bielba 55 30656 35 

The Province of Littie Ruſſia Lemberg 49 36145 00 
The Kingdom of Pruſſia - Dantzick 6&3 314.0 42 
The Dukedom of Warſovia- Warſaw 52 . 07142 O5 

4 Proper Palonia I Cracow | 49 56 40 47 
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Picardy — ——— — Aniens 
Normandy — 
Iſle of France — ———| Paris 


Champaigne . — Tapes 
Britanny — —-- . Rennes 
Orleantots —— vVL..— Orleans 
Burgundy ß - Dijon 
Lionois —— — Lions 
Guienne and Gaſcony --—= — Bordeaux 


Languedoc — —— T holouſe 
Dauphint ——— + —| Grenoble. 
Provence -—— — -—- —1 Aix 


"I £ 


FRANCE contains Twelve Governments. 


— va_ 


The Lordſhip of“ Biſcay — | Bilbea _ 
The Principality of“ Au/tria | Oviedo _ 
The Kingdom of Gallicia — | Compo/tella 
The Kingdom of * Portugal L:fhon 
The Kingdom of * Algarus | Tavira _ 
The Province of Andaluſia— j Seville 


The Kingdom of Murcia — | Murcia 


1. The Kingdom of Valencia — | Valence 


The Principality of * Catalonia Bartelana 
The Kingdom of Arragon — | Sarazofſa 


: The Kin gdom of Navarre— | Paipelona 


The Province of O:4 Ca/tile Burgas 


; The Province of New Castile Madrid 
| | The Kingdom of Leon — Leon 


The Kingdom of Granada — Granada 


SPAIN with PORTUGAL, contains 


The Church, or Peter's Patri. Rome 


I The Kingdom of Naples — | Naples 


The Dutchy of Milan —— | Alon 


| | The Republic of Venice —— | Penice 


The Dukedom of Savey —— | Chambery 


The Principality of Piedmont Turin 


The Dukedom of Tu/cany — | Florence 
The Republic of Genoa —— | Genoa 
The Dukedom of Mantua — ! Mantua 
The Dukedom of Montſerrat | Caſale 
The Dukedom of Modena — | Modena 
| "2 


1 
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The Dominions mark'd '*) belong to the King of Portugal. 


I ; . TT ALY contains the Dominions of 
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49 5421 26 
49 26020 02 
48 45/21 30 
48 07123 17 
48 03ʃ16 30 
147 44% 42 
43 37/4 05 
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The Dukedom of Oe IO? Reggio 44 18031 04 
The Dukedom of Parma —| Parma 44 2430 40 
The Dukedom of Placentia | Placenz 39 48811 50 
The Dukedom of Maſſa —— | Maſſe + 143 24030 36 
The Dukedom of Mirandola] Mirandola 44 35131 38 
The Republic of Lucca -] Lucca 2 ˙ * oI8 
The Biſhoprick of Trent — | q ae 45 48 TT 23 

.TURKEY in Ex 0 PE eormprehends > 
| Hungary — Buda . 38 40 I, 
 Tranſiluania ——— —— —— | Hermanſtat 146 46145 4 
. Waldchia ——— — Targoviſſo 45 5447 38 
Mfoldavia - Soczfͤ _ 147 44448 30 

Little Tartary —— Kaßa 447 200ʃ61 21 
Romania - Conſtantinople | 43 O54 20 

Bulgaria ! ] Sophia 3 
Servia — — —- Belgrade 45 20142 34 
' Boſnia . Saraio J44 54040 30 
Sclavonia ] Poſega 45 46039 42 
Croatia —— — — ] Whihitz 45 18037 44 
Dalnatia 25 — — | Spalatro 44 O38 50 
JN - . —alonichi 41 37 47 oo 

I mall now give a ſhort account of the air, ſoil, 
manners of the people, religion, univerſities, language, 
. commodities, &c. of the ſeveral countries on the Eu- 
ropean continent. For their ſeveral governments, 1 
| © ſhall refer the reader to the title of Hiſtory. 
Of Norway. , In Norway. the air is intenſely cold, and the moun- 


tains always covered with ſnow. Moſt of the country 


is nothing but rocks, mountains, and woods. Their 
trade lies in fiſh, furs, train-oil, pitch, maſts, deals, 
cables, copper, hides, cheeſe, &c. The people are 


hardy, laborious, ſtrong, and courageous, plain in 


their temper, juſt in their dealings, and civil to ſtran- 
gers. Their religion is Lutheraniſm, and in ſome 


parts popery. Here are three biſhopricks, Their 


language is various; Iſelandic, Teutonic, High-Ger- 
man, and F rench, | | 
Sweden 


The 3 part of Hungary n. now belongs to the emperor 


| of Germany. oF 'The ancient Theſſalonica. 
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north to ſouth, hath a di | 
its ſeveral parts. The ſoil is generally rugged, and 
either filled with lakes and marthes, or covered with 
extenſive woods; in ſome places there is very good 
| corn and paſturage land. The Germans are reckoned 
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Sweden enjoys a clear, dry, cold, yet pure and very 
wholeſome air. Their ſeafons are altogether winter 
or ſummer. The mid-land country is indifferent 
fertile, and they have ſome fruitful valleys. The 
Swedes are naturally ftrong and vigorous, grave and 


= reſerved; yet idle, invidious, and ſelf opinionated. 
Their women are fair and witty. Their trade lies in 
XZ metals, ox-hides, furs, pitch, tar, rofin, tallow, 
honey, maſts, deals, oak, &c. Their religion is Lu- 
theraniſm and popery. They have eight biſhopricks, 
and two univerſities. Their language is a dialect of 
the Teutonic; the gentry ſpeak High-Dutch and 
French in perfection. | 


| Of Sweden. 


In Denmark the air is alſo cold, but ſweet and Of Denmark. 


EZ wholeſome in the country. Here likewiſe are but two” 
EZ feaſons, ſummer and winter. The foil is pretty fer- 
tile in corn, fruit, and vegetables. The Danes are 
tall, ſtraight, and handſome ; but mean-ſpirited, cheat- 
ing, and miſtruſtful, ſubject to apoplexies and epi- 
lepſies. Their trade is in fiſh, furs, ſkins, deals, maſts, 
= armour, pitch, tar, oil, iron, &c. They are gene- 
rally Lutherans, but ſome papiſts. They have two 
= univerſities, and five biſhopricks. Their language is 
Teutonic, High-Dutch, and French. 


Muſcovy is very hot, temperate, or very cold, ac- 


= cording to the ſituation of its parts from ſouth to 
north. The ſoil is alſo very different, but, in general, 
is overgrown with woods and foreſts ; they have ſome 
marſhy plains and good corn-land towards the ſouth, 
The people are of a very healthful conſtitutian, and 
long- lived; robuſt, and ftrong-built, but not tall; 
& cruel and ignorant, yet very conceited. Their com- 
mo dities are furs, fiſh, pot-aſhes, hemp, ſoap, honey, 
& Ruſſia leather, elk hides, tallow, wax, train-oll, 
= caviere, flad, iron, &c. Their religion is according. 
to the Greek church in general. Their language is 
ncar a-kin to the Sclavonian and Poliſh. - "Hr | 3 
EE of ſo great an extent from Of Germany, 
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Of Poland. 


Of F rance. 


Of Spain. 


-fincere, jealous of their honour and liberty, and 


guage is a dialect of the Sclavonic. 


rather too warm than cold. The ſoil produces every 
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luxurious, hoſpitable, valorous, and patient of labour; 1 


remarkable for integrity, and hating flattery and diſſi- 
mulation. They export various metals, allum, fleſn, 
quick-filver, armoury, &c. They profeſs popery in 
general; though there are many Lutherans and Cal- 
viniſts among them. In this great empire are thirty- 
fix univerſities and fifty-ſix biſhopricks. They fpeak 
the high and low Dutch and Walloon languages. 


Poland 1s ſituated in the temperate zone, but yet has 
great extremity of cold to the north. The Gil for 
the moſt part is champaign and open, in ſome places it 
has great woods and foreſts; and ſome - conſiderable 
mountains, lakes, and marſhes, ' The ' Poles are fair, 
largely made, of yellow hair; are civil, affable, brave, 


exceed moſt Europeans for vivacity of ſpirit, {trength 
of body, and long life. Their trade lies in honey, 1 
wax, amber, roſin, furs, oak, wainſcot, maſts, deals, 
ſalt-petre, ' cordage, pot-aſhes, opium, vitriol, lapis - 
lazuli, metals, &c. They are generally bigotted pa- 
piſts, ſome part Lutherans and Calviniſts. They have? 
four univerſities and fourteen biſhopricks. Their lan- 


France is for the moſt part very temperate, and 


thing neceſſary for the uſe ' of man. The French are 
remarkable for levity of temper; they are generous,, 
prodigal, ſprightly, daring, yet faint-hearted ; they = 
have good heads for invention, and are docible in 
learning arts and ſciences. The commodities of this 
country are many, as corn, flax, wool, falt, fiſh, 
wines, coral, ſkins, alamodes, ſilks, linen, iron, &c. 
Their religion is popery. They have twenty univerii- | 
ties, eighteen archbiſhopricks, and a hundred and nine 
biſhopricks. The language is a compound from the 
antient Gallic, German, and Latin töngues. 
Spain and Portugal have generally a very pure and 
calm air, but extremely hot in ſummer. The ſoil is 
in many places dry, barren, and abounding in woods 
and mountains; in others productive of rich fruit and 
wines. The people are ſoft, laſcivious, jealous; yet 
impotent in regard of venery; grave, devout, an 
zealous in religious matters; cruel towards ö 
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but merciful towards civil offenders. Their trade is 


in honey, ſugar, oil, metals, wine, rice, raiſins, oran- 


ges, lemons, almonds, cork, marble, ſalt, &c. I hey 
are the moſt zealous papiſts. Spain hath eight arch- 
biſhopricks, forty-two -biſhopricks, and twenty uni- 
verſities. Portugal has three archbiſhopricks, nine 
biſhopricks, and three univerſities. The Spaniſh lan- 
guage is derived from the antient Latin; and the Por- 
tugueſe from the French and Spaniſh, eſpecially rhe 


latter. 


Italy is ſaid to enjoy an healthful and temperate air, 
n the Land 5 the Church, where it is thick 
and dangerous. The ſoil is naturally very fertile, 
and produces the fineft of corn, wines, and fruits, 
The woods are here continually green, and the moun- 
tains and vales moſt pleaſant in their kinds. Italy has 
been called the garden of Europe. The Italians are 
of a middle ſtatute, tender, cunning, polite, complai- 
ſant, eloquent, and affect praiſe and pomp of every 
ſort; are given to diſſimulation, jealouſy and revenge, 
and are the moſt bigotted devotees in the world. 
Their chief commodities are wines, corn, rice, ſilks, 
velvets, ſattins, grograms, fuſtians, allum, minerals, 
metals, precious ſtones, coral, &c. Their religion is 


popery in the groſſeſt degree. Beſides the popedom, 


there are two patriarchates, thirty-four archbiſhopricks, 


above two hundred and thirty biſhopricks, and ſixteen 
univerſities. Their language is the old Latin mixed 
with that of the Goths and Vandals. _ 


Hungary is ſaid to have a very unwholeſome air to 


breathe in, on account of the mooriſh ground and 
lakes. The ſoil is fruitful in corn, roots, and fruits; 
and affords excellent paſturage. The Hungarians are 
more addicted to wars than arts; are ſtrong, well- 
made, valiant and daring, but cruel and infulting to 
captives. The commodities are copper, iron, quick- 
filver, antimony, falt, and the varigus produce of the 
foil, They are ' generally papiſts ; but here are alſo 


= Lutherans, Calviniſts, Jews, and Mahometans. Here 
are two archbiſhopricks, and fix biſhopricks. The 


language they ſpeak is peculiar to themſelves. 
Little Tartary is allowed to have a temperate air, 
but yet unhcalthful to breathe in. The foil is very 
1 e Ea © different, 


Of Italy. 


Of Hungary; 


Of Crimes 
Tatar. 
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Of Greece. 


Of Tartary. 
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different, abounding here with grain and fruit, and 


there with marſhes and barren mountains. The Crim- 


Tartars are of v ons and robuſt bodies, patient of 


hardſhips, good oldiers, juſt to each other, but not to 
ſtrangers. Their food is horſe- fleſn, and mare's-milk. 
Their commodities are ſlaves, leather; ſkins, furs, &c. 


Their religion is Mahometaniſm, though Chriſtians 


of various ſorts are intermixed with them. Here are 


two biſhopricks. Their language is the Scythian, or 


pure Tartareſque. 

Greece, and the other provinces of Turkey in Eu- 
rope, have, in general, an happy ſituation, and enjoy 
a pure and temperate air. The ſoil is. very fertile in 
moſt parts, and affords all the neceſſaries of life. The 


Turks are men of a ſwarthy complexion, robuſt bo- 


dies, of a good ſtature, of great integrity, civil, cha- 
ritable, and zealous of their religion; yet are addicted 
to ſome deteſtable yices not to be named among Chriſ- 
tians. Their commodities are raw ſilks, pernocochi, 
oil, Turkey leather, cake ſoap, honey, galls, cottons, 
anniſeed, carpets, mohair, eamblets, grograms, and 
other rich Turkiſh commodities. The eſtabliſhed 
religion of theſe provinces is Mahometaniſm ; but here 
are many Jews and Chriſtians, who have a patriarch 


at Conſtantinople, and ſeveral archbiſhopricks- and bi- 


ſhopricks. In Greece the language uſed by the Chriſti- 
ans is the vulgar Greek, and that uſed by the Turks 


here and in other parts is the Turkiſh, which is (ori- 


ginally) the Sclavonian, with ſome alterations, 


| On the Continent of A 11 A, 


Tartary (which alone is much wor than all 
Europe) is divided into five great parts, viz. Zaga- 
thay; Cathay, Turqueſtan, Tartary Proper, and Tar- 
tary Deſert. The air is very different in different 
parts. The ſoil, for the greateſt part, is very barren, 
being every where encumbered with unwholeſome 
marſhes, and uninhabited mountains and deſarts. The 
Tartars are ſwarthy, ſtrong, middle: ſized, have broad 
faces, hollow eyes, thin beards, thick lips, flat noſes, . 
and an ugly mien. They are rude and aa ge) 
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ſtroll about in tents, living on rapine, eating the fleſh 
and drinking the blood of their enemies. Their trade 


is in ſable, martins, ſilks, camblets, flax, muſk, cin- 


namon, rhubarb, &c. They are generally Pagans, 


though here are ſome Mahometans, Jews, and Chriſti- 


the Crim-Tartars and the Turkiſh language. * . 
China is divided into ſeventeen provinces, viz, Of China. 


ans. Their language has. ſome affinity with that of 


Leaotung, Corea, Xantung, Peking, Xanſi, Honan, 


Xenſi, Nanking, Chekiam, Kiamſi, Fokien, Hunquam, 
Canton, Quamſi, Queicheu, Yunnan, Suchuen. The 
air is temperate, except towards the north, where it js 


| ſometimes exceſſive cold. The ſoil is generally very 
rich and fertile, inſomuch that they have two or three 
harveſts in a year: it abounds with corn, wine, and 


all kinds of fruit, The Chineſe are for the moſt part 
fair, ſhort-noſed, black-eyed, and of very thin beards, 
They are eſteemed ingenious, and lovers of ſcience 


but intolerably conceited. The commodities of China 


are gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, quick- ſilver, porcelain 
diſhes, ſilk, cottons, rhubarb, ſygar, camphire, muſk, 


4 ginger, China-wood and ware, &c. The Chineſe are 
2 groſs idolaters ; here are alſo Mahometans and Chriſti- 


ans. Their language has no likeneſs to any other in 
nature, pronunciation, or way of writing. , 
India has a threefold diviſion, viz. (1.) Indoſtan, Of India. 


or empire of the Great Mogul, containing the king - 
doms of Delli, Agra, Cambaia, Bengala, &c. (2.) 
The peninſula within the Ganges, containing Malabar, 


Decan, Golcond, Biſnagar, and Coromandel. ( 3.) 


= The peninſula without the Ganges, containing the 


kingdoms of Malacca, Siam, Martaban, Cambodia, 
Cochinchina, Pegu, Arracan, Ava, Tonquin, Laos. 
Theſe kingdoms lie in the torrid zone for the moſt 


part, and therefore muſt needs be very hot; but the 


= foil is generally very rich and plentiful in all kinds of 


fruits and various grain. The Indians are very. dif- 


ferent in their manners and cuſtoms in ſo great an 


empire; they are tall, ſtrong, and almoſt black; in- 


= genious in arts, civil of behaviour, and pretty juſt in 


their dealings, Their commodities are aloes, muſk, 
ſhubarb, civets, indigo, Jaique, gums, amber, mi- 


nerals, 
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Of Perſia, 


Of Natolia. 


Of Arabia. 
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nerals, metals, ſpices, rich manufactures of ſilk, cot - - 
ton, &c. and moſt ſorts of drugs. The inhabitants 
_ are groſs idolaters; their languages are very nume- 8 
rous and different, and of which we know but very 
Perſia contains thirteen eee een Sinda, Macran, 


Sigeſtan, Sableſtan, Choro 


revengeſul; given to paſtimes; but yet are faid to be 
juſt and honeſt in their dealings, and civil to ſtrangers. 
Their commodities are rich ſilks, carpets, tiſſues, gold,, 
ſilver, ſeal-ſkins, goat-ſkins, alabaſter, metals, myrrb, 
fruits, &c. Their religion is Mahometaniſm, with 
ſome difference from the Turks. Their language has 
a great tincture of the Arabic, and is eſteemed the 


modiſh tongue of Aſa. 


vided into four provinces, viz. Natolia Proper, Amaſia, 


an, Eſtarabad, on the eaft ; 
Tabriftan, Chirwan, Adirbeitzan, Iraca-Agemi, on 
the north; and Chuſiſtan, Fariſtan, Kerman, on the 
ſouth. The air is temperate towards the north, but 
very hot in the ſummer towards the ſouth. The foil } 
is alſo different, being barren in the northern parts, | 
but exceeding fertile and pleaſant on the ſouth of 
mount Taurus, producing all kinds of corn, fruits, 
and wines. The Perſians are naturally great difſem- 
blers, flatterers, and ſwearers; proud, paffionate, and 


B 


Natolia (formerly called Aſia Minor) is how di- E 


3 
33 


Caramania, and Aladulia, The air of Natolia is in“ 
ſome places pure and healthful, in others extremely 


groſs and peſtilentious. The foil is extraordinary 


tertile, but lies too much uncultivated. The inhabi- 


tants of this large country are chiefly Turks and BY 


Greeks, Their commodities are raw ſilks, goats hair, 
tapeſtries, ſoap, and divers ſorts of drugs. The 


many Chriſtians of the Greek church, as well as 


others. The prevailing languages in theſe countries 
are the Turkiſh and vulgar Greek, | 


Arabia is divided into three great parts, viz. Beriar, 
or Arabia Deſert ; Baraab, or Arabia Petræa; and 
Ayman, or Arabia Felix. The air of this country 1 
very hot, as being in part in the torrid zone; _— 


cotton, cordovans, calicuts white and blue, wool, 


eſtabliſhed religion is Mahometaniſm ; but here are 


ot · 
nts 8 tony, and Felix or happy; one part being overſpread 
je- with mountains of ſand, the other with rocks, and 
ry the latter is exceeding fertile in moſt places. The 

= commodities here are coral, pearl, onyx-ſtones, balm, 
an, myrrh, incenſe, gums, caſſia, manna, and ſeveral, 
ſt; other drugs and ſpices: The Arabians are now an 
on ignorant, treacherous, and barbarous fort of people, 
the moſt of them idle vagabonds and robbers ; but thoſe 
but of Arabia Felix are ſaid to be civil and honeft in 
ſoil their deportment to all perſons. * Their religion is 
ts, the impoſture of Mahomet, who was a native of this 
of F country. Their language (viz. the Arabic) I have 
its, l already deſcribed; it is now very corruptly ſpoken 
m- among the Arabs, and many other people there- 
and abouts. '' © * 1 | „ 
be Syria comprehends the three diſtricts of Syria Pro- Of Syria. 
ers. per, Phœnicia and Paleſtine. The air is here pure 
d,, and ferene, and very wholeſome to breathe in, but 
rh, very warm in ſummer. The foil is here exceeding 
ith FE kind, fat, and fertile in moſt places, abounding with 
has large and pleaſant plains. The inhabitants are chiefly 
the Turks and Greeks, with many Jews and Armenians. 
The trade of Aleppo conſiſts in ſilks, camblets, gall- 
di- nuts, cotton, mohair, ſoap, galls, jewels, ſpices, 
ſia,, drugs of all forts, &c. The religions here are Ma- 
in; hometaniſm eſtabliſhed, Chriſtianity and Judaiſm al- 
ely lowed, as being the country which antiently gave 
ary = riſe to both. The language of the country is the 
bi- Turkiſh; the Europeans reſiding here ſpeak the Lingua 
air, Diarbeck, Turcomania, and Georgia, make the Of the Eu- 
ol, remaining part of Turkey in Aſia. Theſe provinces phratian pro- 
Phe lie between the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, and on the vinces. 
are river Euphrates. The air is temperate, pleaſant, and 
25 healthful in general. The ſoil affords excellent paſtu- 
ries rage on the banks of Tigris and Euphrates, and in 

other places variety of fruits and grain. The people 

iar, are of different manners and tempers in the different 
and provinces; they export or barter with their neighbours, 
y is pitch, fruits, filk, and ſuch like commodities. ' The 
_— Prevailing religion is that of the Armenians, The 
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Of Egypt. 


Of Bar bary ; 
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Chriſtians in Aſia have three patriarchs, viz. of Je- 


ruſalem, Alexandria, and Antioch ; beſides two Ar- 
menians, and one Neſtorian at Moſul in Diarbeck. 
Theſe have under them various. archbiſhops and bi- 
ſhops; but notwithſtanding this, Chriſtianity here is 
in a pitiful plight, groaning under the Turkiſh yoke, 
and diſtracted with various ſets and hereſies, as Ar- 
menians, Jacobites, Maronites, Neſtorians, Mel- 


chites, &c. 


On the Continent of Ar RICA. 


Egypt is divided into four parts, viz. Erife, or 


Lower Egypt; Bechira, or Middle Egypt; Salrid, or 
Upper Egypt; and the coaſts of the Red Sea. The 


air is extremely hot, and eſteemed very unwholeſome, 
being infeſted with noxious vapours from the fat and 
ſlimy ſoil of the earth, which is occaſioned by the 
overflowing of the Nile, and which is thereby ren- 
dered exceeding fertile and plentiful of all forts of 
grain. The Egyptians are of a low ſtature, are tawny 


and ſpare; they are reputed great cowards, luxurious, 


cunning, cruel, and treacherous; and much addicted 
to divination. The commodities are ſugar, flax, rice, 


corn, fruits, linen, cloth, ſalt, balſam, ſenna, caſſia, 
and other drugs. The religions here are Mahome- 


taniſm, Chriſtianity, and Judaiſm; but moſtly the 


former. The common languages are the vulgar 


Arabic and Turkiſh ; but the Cophti Chriſtians ſtill 


retain the antient Egyptian tongue, eſpecially in their 


religious rites, 


Barbary contains ſix kingdoms, viz. Morocco, Fez, 


Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Barca. The air is 
pretty temperate, and healthful to breathe in. The 
ſoil is fertile in corn and fruits, though it abounds 


in woods and mountains. The Barbarians are ſaid. 


to be inconſtant, crafty, unfaithful, active of body, 
impatient of labour, and covetous of honour, Some 


are addicted to learning, others to merchandize, and 
many to piracy. The chief commodities are honey, 


wax, oil, ſugar, flax, hemp, hides, cordevants, dates, 


almonds, mantles, &c. The eſtabliſhed religion is 


Mahometaniſm, and their language in moſt e 
„ „ ae 
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the Arabeſque, and old African tongue, or a corrupt 
dialect thereof. | | 

Bildulgerid contains eight provinces, viz. Barca 
Deſart, Bildulgerid Proper, Zeb, Tegorarin, Segel- 
meſe, Tafilet, Darha, Teſſet. The air is very hot, 
yet very wholeſome to breathe, The foil is generally 
barren and ſandy ; but here. are low valleys of corn, 
and abundance of dates. The inhabitants, beſides the 
natives, are chiefly Arabs, who follow their trade of 
robbing, &c. The commodities of this country are 
few, chiefly corn, cattle, dates, and indigo. They 
who know any thing of religion profeſs the doctrine 
of Mahomet. The language of the natives is little 
known; the Arabs uſe their own. 

Zaara, or the Deſart, contains ſeven provinces, 


viz. Zanhaga, Zuenziga, Targa, Lempta, Berdoa, 


Borno, Goaga. The air is exceeding hot, but very 
wholeſome to breathe in. The ſoil is dry and ſandy, 
and ſo barren, that it is difficult to live or travel here. 
As for the people, their commodities, religion and 
language of this country, they are much the ſame 
with thoſe of Bildulgerid, but more wretched of the 
two, | 

Negroland comprehends the kingdoms or provinces 


of Biafar, Melli, Mandinga, Gago, Guber, Zegzeg, 


Zanfara, Gangara, Caſſena, Cano, Agades, Tombut, 
Gualata, Genehoa; with the people of Jalloſi, Ca- 
ſanga and Bijago. This country being wholly within 
the torrid Zone, the air is very hot, yet very health- 
ful; and the ſoil very rich and fertile in corn, herbs, 
and metals. The Negroes are a people of a black 
complexion, very ignorant, rude and barbarous, ad- 
dicted to luxury and beaſtly pleaſures. Their com- 
modities are oſtrich-feathers, gums, amber, gold, red- 
wood, civet elephants teeth, &c. The natives are 
groſs idolaters; and others Mahometans. The lan- 


= guages of this great country are various, and little 


known to us, = | | 
Guinea is divided into three great parts, viz, (1.) 
The kingdom of Benin. (2.) Guinea Proper, con- 


© taining the ivory coaſt, Quaqua coaſt, and gold coaſt, 


(3.) The coaſts of Maleguette. The air of this 
country is extremely hot, and very unwholeſome to 
| | | ſtrangers, 
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Of Nubia, 


Of Ethiopia 
Superior. 


Of Ethiopia 
Inferior. 
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ſtrangers, The ſoil is. very fertile, and produces the 
choiceſt of grains and fruit. The natives are of the 
blackeſt complexion, go naked generally, and are 


moſtly a cheating, proud, lazy, and thieviſh people. 


The chief commodities are gold, ivory, hides, wax, 
ambergreaſe, Guinea pepper, red-wood, ſugar, civet, 
&c. heir teligion is Paganifm ; and their languages 


many, the chief of which is called Sungai. 


Nubia is properly a part of Ethiopia Superior. The 
air is here extremely hot, being ſeldom qualified with 
rain. The foil is ſaid to be very fertile near the 


Nile; but elſewhere barren, and cumbered with moun- 


tains of ſand; The Nubians are reported to be ſtrong, 
courageous, cunning, laborious, warlike and wealthy 
people, Their traffic is in gold, ivory, civet, ſugar, 
arms, &c. Their religions here are Paganiſm and 


Mahometaniſm. Their language is peculiar to them- 


ſelves, yet hath ſome affinity to the Arabic and Chal- 
dean tongues. 5 
Ethiopia Superior contains the empire of the Abyſ- 
ſines, and the coaſts of Abex, Ajan, and Zanguebar, 
The air of this country is very hot, except in ſome 
low valleys. The foil is very fertile in fome parts, 


and over-run with ſandy mountains and formidable 


rocks in others. The people are eſteemed to be lazy, 
ignorant, and treacherous in general, though ſome 
are ingeniqus: and religious. The commodities are 
old, metals, gems, corn, cattle, ſalt, flax, wines, 
gar-canes, &c. Here are Pagans, Jews, and Ma- 
hametans, but the body of the natives is Chriſtian, 


The Ethiopic language has ſome affinity with the 


Hebrew and Chaldee. | 2 | 
Ethiopia Inferior. contains the empires of Monce- 
mugi, and Monomatapa ; the kingdoms of Angola, 
Congo, Loango, and Biafar ; and the country of the 
Caffers. The air of theſe countries is extremely hot 
in general, but is qualified with. daily ſhowers. and 
winds. The ſoil is various in different parts, ſome 
being more fertile than others, and ſome entirely 
barren, The people are of divers ſorts alſo, and are 
generally eſteemed a ſwarthy, dull, and favage people, 
eſpecially thoſe called Caffers or Hottentots, The 


_ commodities of theſe kingdoms are gold, ſilver, 1 
8 . : grea e : 
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0 greaſe, pearls, muſk, rice, millet, cattle, lemons, 
e citrons, ivory, oil, &c. The inhabitants are all in 
e general Pagans of the groſſeſt notions ; and their lan- 
. cuages are peculiar to the ſeveral nations. 


„On the Continent of AMERICA. 


Mexico or New Spain contains three audiences, Of Mexico, or 
e viz. Guadalajara, Mexico province, and Guatalama. New Spain, 
h The air of this country is pretty temperate, though 
in the torrid zone. The ſoil is very fertile in grain, 

- MT fruits, herbs and ores. This country is in the hands 

„Jof the Spaniards, The natives are ſaid to be a civil, 

' FX docile, and faithful people. The commodities are 

= wool, cotton, ſugar, ſilk, cochineal, feathers, honey, 

{ balm, amber, ſalt, tobacco, tallow, hides, ginger, 

and divers ſorts of drugs. The Spaniards have here 

one archbiſhoprick and eleven biſhopricks. The ge- 

neral language is the Spaniſh, and the religions Paga- 


a = niſm and popery. 3, | 
Granada or New Mexico is a large country, but Of Granada, 
2 of no certain extent or diviſion. The air is very or New 

's |S temperate and healthful, but attended with frequent Mexico. 

© [7 hurricanes, beſides thunder and lightning. The ſoil, | 

» Þ& ſo much of it as is known, is generally dry, ſandy 

& and barren, The inhabitants are ſaid to be tolerably 

civil, addicted to hunting, and to underſtand agri- 


culture. The commodities of this country are very 
few, cattle being the chief or only thing they trade 
min. The Spaniards reſiding here uſe their own 
© eeligion and language; but the natives are groſs 


= :dolaters, 


ä 


= Florida enjoys a very temperate air, and a foil Of Florida. 
» Vonderfully fertile in grain, herbs, and fruits. The 
& | Floridans are tall, well-proportioned, warriors, and go 
t Wt almoſt naked; and though naturally white, they paint 
d = themſelves of an olive colour. The commodities here 
& nue few and coſtly, viz. gold, filver, pearls, and furs, 5 
1 The Spaniſh colonies here uſe their own religion and 
5 language, the natives being groſs idolaters, worſhipping 
9 the ſun and ſtars, 725 : ; ; 
2 Canada comprehends, on the north of St. Lawrence Of Canada; 


nver, Canada Proper, New Britain, and New France; 
9 995 5 on 


? 


Of Terra 
| Firma. 


Of Peru. 
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on the ſouth, the territories of New Scotland, New 
England, New York, New Jerſey, Penſylvania, Mary- 


land, Virginia, Carolina. Of theſe countries (eſpe- 


cially the fix or ſeven latter ones) the air is generally 


temperate and wholeſome, and the ſoil rich and fertile; 
though in ſome. parts it is - barren enough. The 

Engliſh are maſters of the greateſt part of theſe coun- 
tries. The commodities are fiſh, grain, maſts, deals, | 


iron, tar, beaver ſkins, furs, &c. from New England : 


tobacco, beaver, otter, rattoon, deer and elk-ſkins, 
and other coſtly furs, from New Vork: whale-oil and 


fins, beaver, monkey, rattoon, and martin ſkins, with 


Proviſions, from New Jerſey : horſes and pipe-ſtaves 


to Barbadoes, from Penſylvania : tobacco, hemp, flax, 
wood, hops, rape-ſeed, madder, furs,. elk-ſkins, &c, 


from Maryland: ſkins of deer, beaver, and other wilde 
beaſts, but eſpecially tobacco, from Virginia: ſkins of 
| ©tters, bears, and leopards, with oil, olives, cotton, 
and divers forts of drugs, from Carolina, The Eng- 


: — IR 


©. Wit cf. 


liſh reſiding here profeſs the different perſuaſions among 


particular jargons of ſpeech, -_ | 


Terra Firma contains eleven governments, viz. | 
Caribana, Guiana, Panama, Carthagena, St. Martha, 
Rio de la Hacha, Venezula, Andaluſia, - Paria, Gra- Þ* 


nada, Popayan. The air is extremely hot, yet whole- 


go naked above the middle. The commodities of this 
country are gold, ſilver, and other metals, balſam; 
roſin, gums, long- pepper, emeralds, ſapphire, jaſper, 


&c. - Here is one Spaniſh archbiſhoprick, and four 


biſhopricks. The natives: are groſs idolaters, and 


have great diverſity of languages and dialects in each 


Peru is divided into ſix provinces, viz. Quito, Peru, 
Los Charcos, Pacamores, Los Quixos, and Poſto. 
The air is in ſome parts extremely hot, in others 
ſharp and piercing. The ſoil is the richeſt of all the 
Spaniſh plantations, abounding with exceeding 1 4 
mountains, and large and pleaſant valleys, The Fe- 
ruvians are ſome of them ſimple and very ignorant, 


others mote ingenious, but addicted to diſſimulation 
| „ 5 an 


Proteſtants; and the natives ate idolaters, and have 


ſome; the ſoil very fertile, when well manured. The [2 
natives are tawny, robuſt, healthful, long-lived,. and 
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and ſodomy. The commodities are. vaſt quantities of 
gold and ſilver, coftly pearls, cotton, tobacco, cochi- 
neal, and other drugs. Here is one Spaniſh arch- 
biſhoprick, and five. biſhopricks. The natives are 
& moſtly idolaters, but ſome are converted to Chriſtianity. - 
They generally ſpeak, the Spaniſh tongue. 
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The Land of the Amazons is very little known; Of the coun- 


religion is Paganiſm, and their languages unknown. 


Braſil is divided into fourteen captainries, yiz. Para, Of Braſil. 
Maragnan, Siara, Rio Grande, Parabia, Tamaraca, 


Pernambucco, Seregippe, All Saints Bay, Los llheis, 
Porto-Seguro, Spiritu-Santo, Rio Janeiro, St. Vincent. 
The air is very temperate and wholeſome,” though in 


the torrid zone. The ſoil is extraordinary fertile. 
The Braſilians are ſaid to be a cruel,” thieviſh, and 
reyvengeful people in general, but thofe who are civi- 
lized prove ingenious. The commodities are red or 
{Braſil wood, ſugar, amber, roſin, balm, tobacco, 
train-oil, confectures, &c, The natives have but a 
faint notion of God or religion; and though they have” 
divers languages, it is ſaid they cannot pronounce the 

three letters, L, F, Rt‘ eviihodgs hor 3” Hg 


the air is temperate, and the ſoil fertile, ſo far as it is try of the 
yet diſcovered, There are on the banks of the river Amazons. 
amazone about fifty nations of fierce. ſayage people, 
{aid to eat human fleſh, The commodities are reckoned. 
gold, filyer, ſugar, ebony, cocoa, tobacco, &c, Their 


Paraguay is divided into ſeven provinces, viz. Of Paraguay? 


Guayra, Paraguay Proper, Parana, Uraguay, Rio de 
la Plata, Fucuman, Chaco. The air is ſaid to be 


very temperate and healthful; the ſoil very fertile in 
corn, wine, and fruits. The people are very big and 
tall, yet nimble and agile; they are ſaid to be leſs ſa- 
vage than many other Indians; laborious, and revenge- 
ful of wrongs, The commodities are gold, ſilver, 
blass, iron, ſugar, amethyſts, &c. Here is one Spa- 


BZ iſh archbiſhoprick, and four or five bifhopricks. 


The religion of the natives is grofs , idolatry, and 


. their language an harſh and unpleaſant jargon. | 
= Chili is divided into three governments, viz. Chili Of Chli. 


Proper, Chicuito, and Chili Imperial; The air, in 


ſummer IS very warm and temperate, but in winter 
| 8 b exceſſively 
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exceſſively ſharp and piercing. As to the ſoil, the 
mountainous parts are generally dry and barren, but 
the valleys are exceeding fertile in maize, wheat, and 
other grain. The people are white, tall, courageous 8 
and warlike. The commodities are gold, filver, maize, 
corn, honey, oftriches and metals. The unconverted 
- __*_  Chilians are the groſſeſt idolaters of all the Americans, 
the chief object of their worſhip being the devil, 
whom they call Eponamon, i. e. Powerful. Moſt 
of them uſe the Spaniſh tongue, and ſome their 
ancient jargon. - 7 5 : 
Having thus given a ſuccin& account of thoſe 
parts of the four continents which are known, 
paſs over the unknown parts to the principal iſlands, 
mountains, &c. 1 e 


ISLANDS of Eukork. 


Of the Euro» The principal of theſe are, (1.) The Britannic Þ* 
pean iſlands. iſles, Great Britain and Ireland; with the leſſer ones 
of Man, Angleſey, Wight, Jerſey, Guernſey, Alder- 
ney, &c. and the cluſters of iflands called the Orcades, 
the Shetland, and the Hebrides. (2.) The Scandi- 
navian iſlands, or thoſe belonging to Sweden, Den- 
mark and Norway; as Gothland, Zealand, Funen, 
&c. (3+) Iceland, a large iſland, ſubject to the crown 
of Denmark. (4.) The Azores, which are in num- 
ber nine, poſſeſſed and inhabited by the Portugueſe. 
(s:) The Mediterranean iflands, viz. Yvica, Majorca, 
linorca, Sardinia, Corſica, Sicily, Malta, Crete or 
Candia, Cyprus, &c. (6.) The numerous ifles in the 
Archipelago, the Ionian ſea, &c. moſt of which are 
ſubject to the Turks. 


ISLANDS of As1a. 
Of the iſles of Theſe are, (1.) The iſles of Japan; as the famous 5 
Aſia, ile of Japan itſelf, Tonſa, Bungo, &c. (2.) The 


iſle of Formoſa, > je © near the middle of the eaſtern 
coaſt of China. (3.) The Philippine ifles ; as Luconia, 


Mindanao, Log =. with ſeveral ſmall ones. (4. 
e Chief whereof are Gilolo, Ceram, 
| : | Celebes. 


The Moluccoes; 
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Celebes. (5.). The iſlands Des Larrons, or of thieves. 


(6.) The Sunda iſlands, the Chief of which are Bor- 
neo, Sumatra, and Java. (7.) The Maldives, a 
cluſter of very ſmall iſles in the Indian ſea. (8.) 
Ceylon, a famous iſle year Cape Comorin, in the 
Indian ſea, abounding in moſt forts of fpices.. 


ISLANDS. of Ar RTC A. 
| Theſe are (1.) Madagaſcar, the largeſt and moſt 
conſiderable. of all, lying, off the caſt coaſt of Ethio- 
pia. (2.) The iſlands of Cape Verde, which are ten 


+3443 


gerid. (4.) Madeira, noted for its excellent wine. 
It is ſituated over-againft the kingdom of Fez in Bar- 
bary. (5.) St. Helena, Aſcenſion iſle, St. Thomas, 
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Of the iſles of 
Africa, | 


Zocotora, and divers other ſmall ones up and down in 


the Atlantic and Indian oceans. 


"ISLANDS of Anne 


Theſe are, (1.) California, the largeſt iſland in the 
world, lying weſt of New Mexico, in the great South 
Sea. (2.) Newfoundland, a very large iſland, in the 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh; it lies before St. Lawrence 
Bay, in north latitude 50 degrees. (3.) The Antilles, 
which contain many fingte iffands very conſiderable, 
as Cuba, Hiſpaniola, Porto-Rico, belonging to Spain, 
and Jamaica to the Engliſh. They alſs comprehend 
ſeveral cluſters of ſmall iflands; as (4.) The Caribbee 
ies; the chief of which are St. Chriſtopher's, An- 
tego, Montſerrat, Barbadoes, &c. (5.) 1 he Lucayos 
ifles, moſtly belonging to the Spaniards. - (6.) The 
Sotovento ifles, lying along the north coaſt of Terra 
Firma, and belonging to the Spaniards. (7.) Ber- 
mudas, or the Summer iflands, belonging to the crown 
of England. (8.) Terra del Fuego; this is an iſland 
ſeparated. from the moſt ſouthern' parts of America by 


the ſtreights of Magellan, and of which our knowledge 


15 Very uncertain. TT 


Of the iſles of 
America. 
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MOUNTAINS. 


of South America. | 


Others are ſingle, and remarkable for their exceed- 


ing height, as the Pike in Teneriff, &c. But others 
are ſtill more remarkable for being volcano's, or ſuch 


as have terrible eruptions of fire, coils, ſmoak, &c. 


As Etna, in Sicily; Veſuvius, in Naples;. Hecla, in 


Iceland; with many others in ſeveral iſlands and parts 


Of the oceans. | 
by far, the greateſt part of the earth's ſurface, is di- 


in the torrid Zone, | 
OCEANS. 

The mighty body of waters which overwhelms, 

vided into ſeveral oceans, viz. (1.) The Hyperborean 


on the north; and, (2.) The vaſt Weſtern ocean, on 
the weſt of Europe. (3.) The Tartarian and Chineſian 


oceans on the north and eaſt; and, (4.) The Indian, 


and part of the vaſt Southern ocean, on the ſouth of 


Aſia. (5.) The Ethiopic and Atlantic ocean, and part 


of Mer del Zur, on the weſt and ſouth of Africa. (6.) 
The vaſt Oriental ocean on the eaſt. And, (7.) The 


great Pacific ocean on the welt of America. 
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- SEAS 
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| Of feas (properly ſo called) there are but few; Of the ſeas, 


viz. The Mediterranean ſea, included between Europe 


on the north, Barbary and Egypt on the ſouth, and 
part of Aſia on. the eaſt and north-eaſt. (2.) The 


Baltic ſea, incloſed with Sweden on the weſt, Lapland 
on the north, part of Poland on the eaſt, and part of 
Germany on the ſouth. (3.) The German fea, in- 
cloſed with Great-Britain on the weſt, and Scandinavia 
on the eaſt, (4.). The Iriſh ſea, or rather Streights, 
or Channel, between Ireland and Great-Britain. (5.) 
The Euxine fea, incloſed with part of Europe on the 
north and weſt, and part of Aſia on the ſouth and eaſt, 
(b.) The Caſpian ſea, or rather the greateſt lake in 


the world, as being entirely ſurrounded with land, on 
the continent of Aſia. All other ſeas beſides. theſe. are 


but parts, of the oceans, | : 
As for gulphs, ſtreights, lakes, rivers and bays, 
they are ſo numerous, and of fo little importance in a 
bare rehearſal of their names, that the reader can ex- 
pect to find a diſtin account of them only in larger 
treatiſes on this ſubject, 4 | 
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Chronology 


Of the ſolar That which is meaſured out by the revolution of . 
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or the 
„% Fay. ** | 


HRONOLOGY is a ſcience which has fot 
its ſubject the Doctrine of Time, Or, it is a 
| diſcipline which: is converſant about the nature, 
properties, parts, and uſe of time, in a civil ſenſe. 
The nature of The nature of time is of a phyſical conſideration; 
time defined. and therefore time is defined to be the duration of 
things; and the parts of time the intervals of ſucceſſion 


defined. 


The idea of phenomena; and the idea we have thereof confiſts 
thereof. in the order of ſucceſſive perceptions. This definition 


Of abſolute agrees to time abſolutely conſidered ; but time, in 2 
and relative relative ſenſe, is that which is meaſured or eſtimated FF 
time. by certain motions, either equal, as clocks, watches, 
&c. or unequal, as of the fun, or other heavenly , 
bodies; and this is otherwiſe called apparent or vulgar PR? 
time. rb = 


Of the parts The parts of time in uſe among us are minutes, 3 


of time. hours, days, weeks, months, years, ages, cycles, and“ 
periods, A view and explanation of the nature and 
uſes of theſe make the firſt part of this curious and 
| excellent ſcience of Chronology. ; 
The true me- It appears to me to be a prepoſterous method of, 
thod of treat- treating the doctrine of time, to begin with minutes,, 
ing of time, Hours, &c. and not (as the nature of the thing re- 
quires) with that meaſure of time, which is the! 
original and ſtandard on which the reſt depend; 1 
the whole, of which the others are but parts and 
ſubdiviſions. | 
A year defin'd This original, ſtandard, or integral meaſure of jt 
| time, then, is what we call a year. A year is the? 
ſpace or part of time or duration meaſured by one 
entire revolution of ſome celeſtial body in its orb, viz. BR. 
the ſun or moon. = 


tropical year, the ſun in the ecliptic, is called the ſolar year; and 
this is properly the natural or tropical year, which 
contains 365 days, 5 hours, 48', and 577. - 1 
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C CHRONOLOGY. 
But the ſpace- of time in which the ſun departing 


from any hxed ſtar, comes to it again, is called the 


ſydereal year, which contains 365 days, 6 hours, 
91. 14 .. as: 4 8 5 4 5 N 

The lunar year is the ſpace of time in which the 
moon performs 12 compleat revolutions about the 
earth, called lunations; and contains 354 days, 8 


hours, 480. 38“. | 


Years are diſtributed into aſtronomical and civil ; 


the aſtronomical year is that which reſults from, or 


depends on, the principles of aſtronomy : ſuch are 
thoſe above deſcribed. For the tropical year depends 
on one of the cardinal points, viz. the equinox or 


| ſolſtice; and the ſydereal year on a fixed ftar ; and 


both on aſtronomical obſervation and calculation. 
The civil year is that in common uſe among the 
ſeveral nations of the world; it is either ſolar or lunar. 
The civil ſolar year is again either common or biſſex- 
tile. The common year is reckoned to contain only 
365 days, the odd hours and minutes being here ne- 


glected. The biſſextile year, otherwiſe called leap- 
year, conſiſteth of 366 days; the day over and above 
85 common year being called the intercalary or biſſex- 
tile day. | 2 „ Be 


This intercalation of a biffextile day was firſt ap- 
pointed by Julius Cæſar, to be made every fourth year, 


to the end the civil year might keep pace with the 
ttopical year. For the ſix hours, whereby the latter 


exceeded the former, in four years make a whole day; 
which therefore was then added to the 23d day of 


LY February, which was the ſixth of the calends of 


March in the Roman calendar. In this year therefore 
they reckoned that ſixth day twice (in Latin. bis ſextus 


; dies) and thence came the name biflextile or leap-year. 
But in our almanacks we add that intercalary day at 
the end of the ſaid month, every fourth year. 


The civil lunar year is common or embolimic. The 
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Of the ſolar 
ſydereal year. 


Of the lunar 
year. 


Years aſtrono- 
mical or civil. 


The civil year, 
what. 
Common and 
biſſextile or 
leap-year. 


The original 
of the biſſex- 
tile or leap- 
year. 


Of the civil | 


2. common lunar year conſiſts of 12 lunations, which are lunar year. 


E | finiſhed in 354 days, at the end of which the year begins 
again, The embolimic year was that wherein a month 


was intercalated, to adjuſt the lunar to the ſolar year. 
This intercalation or emboliſm was uſed by the Jews, 
Who went by the lunar motions in their accounts. 


84 | The 


Common and 
embolimic. 
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Of the origi- | rit 1 | | 
wal of the Ju- year, which was ſettled by Romulus their firſt king, 


lian year, or 


old ſty le. 

Of the origi- 
nal of the Gre- 
gorian year, or 
new ſtyle. 


and conſiſted only of ten months, or 304 days; and 
and of the ſolar year by 61, this year became vague 


king, obſerving, added two other months, Januar 


Julius Cæſar inſtituted the civil folar year, by adding 3 
10 days to every common year of Numa's, and one 2 
day extraordinary to every fourth year, as aforeſaid, 


the full moons 4 days more backward, than they were 


Of CHRONOLOGY. 


The Romans alſo at firſt uſed this embolimic lunar 


thus coming ſhort of the true lunar year by 50 days, 
and unfixed: which Numa Pompilius, the fecond 8 


and February, and thereby made the year conſiſt of 
12 months, or 355 days. But this improvement not 


being ſufficient to adequate the year to the motion of 
the ſun or moon, and keep the ſeaſons even and ſteady, 


This therefore was ever ſince called the Julian year or 
account, and old ſtyle, which is now diſuſed by us in 
England, but ftill regarded by moſt Proteſtant countries, 
except thoſe of Holland and Germany. | ” 

But fince the Julian year of 365 days and 6 hours 
exceeds the true ſolar year by 11 minutes, this exceſs 
in 131 years amounts to one day; and in the time f 
pope Gregory XIII. was grown into 10 days. The? 
Nicene council, A. D. 325, having fixed Eaſter to 
the next Sunday after the full moon, which came next FR 
after the vernal equinox, which was then on the 20th Þ 
of March, it happened that in the year of our Lord 
1582, pope Gregory obſerved, that the ſaid fault of 
the Julian year had caſt the equinoxes 10 days, and 


at the time of the ſaid council; viz.. to the 11th of 
March, and iſt of April. Thus the feaſt of Eaſter, 
and conſequently all other moveable feaſts, became 
unfixed, and attended with great diſorder. To remedy 
this, the pope ordered 10 days to be taken from Octo- 
ber that year, that thus the equinox might be reduced 
to the 21ſt of March; and, to keep it there, ordered, 
that, ſince in the Julian account every 100th year is 2 
biflextile, and fo 4 in 400 years, in the ages to come, 
3 of thoſe 4 leap-years would be changed to common 
years, and that only one 100th year in every 4 cen- 
turies ſhould conclude with a biſſextile. This cor- 
rection adjuſts the year and ſeaſons near the truth, and 
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18 called the Gregorian account, or new ayle, and | 18 


ing, uſed by the papiſts every where. 

and The firſt and principal diviſion of. the year is into 
ays, parts we call months; and theſe are of as many kinds 
igue as are the years of which they are parts; viz. aſtrono- 
ond mical and civil. The aſtronomical month, which is 
1ary alſo the natural one, is properly a lunar month, or 
t of the ſpace of time in which the moon runs through the 
not zodiac; and is either (J. ) Synodical, called a uns 


ady, parting from the ſun at a conjunction, and returning 
ding to him again; which is in 29 D. 12 f. 44“. 3”. (2. J. 


one 
ſaid. 
Ir or 
8 in 
ries, 


ours 
cceſs BY 


Periodical month; which is the ſpace of time wherein 
the moon makes one compleat revolution, or returns 
to the ſame point of the zodiac whence ſhe departed ; 
this contains 27 D. 7 H. 43/. 8”. 
= native month is the time between the appearance of 
two new. moons next each other, or the time a moon 
is obſerved to ſhine ; which is always variable. 

The ſolar month is improperly thus called, as being 


e of only the ſpace of time in which the ſun runs through 
The FR one fign of the zodiac: which Oy one with an- 
r to other, contain each 30 D. 10 H. a 

next | Civil months are thoſe which are | Framed to ſerve 
20th KT the uſes of civil life; and are different in different 
ord nations and countries of the world, Theſe come very 
It of near the quantity of aſtronomical months, both lunar 
and and ſolar: whence came the diſtinction of civil lunar 
were and civil ſolar months. A civil lunar month conſiſteth 
hof alternately of 29 and 30 days through the year. Thoſe 
ter, of 29 days were called Cavi, or Hollow; and thoſe of 
dame 30, Pleni, or Full. Civil folar months confiſted al- 
nedy WY ternately of 30 and 31 days; except one of the 12, 
\o- [RY which every 4th year was to have 30 days, in other 
uced 


red, 
15 4 
Ome, 
mon 


cen; 
cor- 
and 


15 


ears 29 only. 

= The names, quantities, &c. of the civil months uſed 
by ſeveral nations to compoſe their years or calendars, 

may be ſeen in the following tables 


r 


Julian 


1 of tion; which is the time contained between the moon's* 


(3.) The illumi⸗ 
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Of months, 
and the ſeve- 
ral ſorts. 


Aſtronomical 
and civil. 


Lunar ſyno- 
dical. 


Periodical. 
IIluminative. 
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The Ancient 


The p ner 


bs 14s E | IN | 
8 [Julian Year. Days | Roman Year. Days e recian Vear. Days 
if Fanuary | 31 | Fanuarius | 29 |  Hecatombeon 29 | 
| 2] February j 28 || Februarius 28 || HMetagitnion 30 
3] Mare 31 || Martivs | 31 || Bedromon | 29. 
14 April | 30 || Aprilis | 29 || Maematterion| 30 
5 May | 31 || Mains 31 || Pyanepfiom | 29 
June 30 Junius 129 Poſideen | 30 
7] July 31 || Quintilis | 31 || Gamelin 29 
18] Auguſt 31 || Sextths 29 || dntheſterion | 30 
l September 30 September | 29 || Elaphebohon | 29 
tro] Ofober | 3 1 October | 31 Munychion | 30 
11 November 30 || November 29 Thargelion 29 
121 December | 32 || December | 29 || Scirrhopborion| 30 
Days in Year | 365. [Days in Year 355 Days in Year | 354| 
This is a Solar Pear, This was the Tear This is a Lunar Vear 
and there remains 5 which firſt began with uſed at Athens, and any 
{Hours and 49 Minutes Martius, till Numa ad- quired 11 D. 5 H. 49 
ſtowards an Intercalar, ded 2 more Months, to equate it with the 
Pay for Biſſextile, or January and Februa- Solar Year. . 
8 | ry; and after Julius| 4 
| Cæſar added 10 Days "0 
to equate it with the 
1 Solar r.. | 


The 


= 


v - 
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The Jewiſh | 
| 5 | art Days! 7 vas 
11% % 30 
2 . 20 | 
3 Caſleu BY 30 
4J Tebeth 29 
5 Shebath 30 
6] Alar 129 
| 7] Nijan 30 
| 8 Jar 129 
| 9] Szvar | 30 
io] Tamux 
11 Ab 30 
121 Elul 29 
Days in Vear | 2 354 
In the Embolimic Tear 
after Adar they add the 


month Ve-Adar of 30 


18 


Days in Year 
This is equal to our 
Julian Year. 


3 


| 


The Syrian The Arabic andſ,, © 1 
il . 4 D ays| TurkiſhYear. [Days 
 Tijhrin IJ. | Mubarram © 30 
—_ we 30 F 29 
Janun l. abia © 
Canun II. 11 Rabia II. 5 
Sbhabat | Jomada I. | 30 
5 Jomada II. 29 | 
Nijan ; Rajab J 30 
Aiyar | Snaſban 129 
Haziram Samadan 30 
Tamuz Shawal 29 
Ab 8 Dulkaadah | 30 
Bat Dulbeggia 29 


This Vear is Lunar, 
and the ſame with th 


[Grecian and Jewiſh 


( 


| Days in Year 


gp l Vear. 

— — 1 
Sa Perſian Year [The . 155 Pran Days ars Days 
— IF 1 — 
I * MAeb Toth 30 Aaſcaran 30 
2 raibaſch! Meb | Paophi 30 Tykymt 30 
3] Cardi Mel Athyr 30 || Haar | 30 
3 Thir Ae Chijac | 30 || Tykas 39 
5 Merded Meh Tybi | Tyr. _. - 4:81; 
6| Schabarir Meh Mechir | Facatit | 30 
7 Mehar Mb Phamenath Magabit 30 
8 Aben eb Parmutbi MAijaxia 30 
9 Adar Meb Pachon | Ginbat | 30 
0% Di Meb Pauni 30 [ Syne 30 
11 Beben Meh | Ephipht ) If Hdamle 30 
12 Ae. Meh Ari Hahaſe 30 | 
pron Mi, yteraka E Pagomence Pagamen 5 

— inYearl 365 N 


Days in Year! 305 


A month 
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The diviſion ' A month is divided into four parts, which we a * 
of a month weeks, and each week is again made to conſiſt dd 
into weeks ſeven parts, called days. Of theſe months there a“ 
and days. thirteen in a Julian year, and one day over; of week; ® 
| there are fifty- -two, and of days three hundred | ani 1 
. ſixty-five, as before obſerved. --- 2 
Definition of A day is either the ſpace. of time onen lerer 
a day. the moments of the ſun's riſing and ſetting, or in which 
he makes one entire revolution. The firſt is called an Þ 
Artificial and artificial day; the latter a natural day, and by the 
natural. Greeks Nychthemeron, becauſe it included the night . 
and artificial day together. 1 
Of artificial The artificial day is ever variable and unequal ; for! 1 
days. the ſun's courſe being always oblique to the horizon, F 
and always varying, cauſeth that the time of his ſtay 3 

or his duration above the horizon, which is the art. 

ficial day, is ever variable and changing, and that | n, | 

reality for one half of the year, or the time the ſun va 

| paſſing from one ſolſtice to the other, increaſing oÞ* 
decrealing. This is evident from the Doctrine of the 


| Sphere. 1 
Of natural "The natural day is either aſtronomical or * civil: g C. 
days. the aſtronomical day 1 is the time which flows between 1 : 
: Aſtronomical the ſun' 8 leaving any meridian and its return to the ” ; 
or civil. ſame; that is, the ſpace of time in which the ear K 


| makes one revolution about its axis, which is twenty 
Aſtronomical four hours, and the time anſwering to the degrees! 1 
days unequal. hath deſcribed in its annual orb during that revolution. 
Now this additional motion is always unequal, both 
becauſe of the obliquity of the plane of the ecliptic u 

the plane of the equator, and alſo becauſe of the ori, 

figure of the earth's motion; but one time with an- 

8 other it is 591 8” per day, which is performed in 
Its mean mea- 30 of 324, Therefore a mean aſtronomical day con. 


ſure. ſiſts of 24 H. 30 of 320. 
Of the civil The civil natural day is that which is meaſured out of 
day. by the equable motion of machines, as clocks, watches, | b 


and other automata. This is always equal, and con- 
| | tains 24 hours. 1 
v4 The time The beginning of this natural civil day is various 
| when ſeveral according to the difterent uſage of people. The an- 
nations begin tient Greeks, Jews, Bohemians, Sileſians, with the is 
| their Civil Cay. modern Hans, and Chineſe, commence the civil day 

| | Ut 
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3th the modern Grecians, & begin their day from 
un-riſe. The Auſonians, Egyptians, Romans, with 
4 the modern Engliſh, French, Dutch, Germans, Spa- 
hiards and Portugueſe, at midnight. And laſtly, the 


| a mbrians and Arabians, with the modern aſtronomers, 
begin their day at noon. But in this affair you meet 
en ich ſome uncertainty and confuſion, in what relates to 
lie 

| ; ti uit 

TY aa 


An hour is the 24 part of a day; and are equal or 
equal. Equal hours are thoſe by which the whole 
ime of a civil natural day and night is divided into 


5 Wind the night into as many. Theſe are alto called 
h, temporary or planetary hours, on a ſuperſtitious ac- 
1 3 Count not worth mentioning. ; 


The hours of an aftronomical day, or that from 
oon to noon, are not preciſely equal, but the dif- 
ference is ſo ſmall that it is not worth minding, and 
makes no error in uſes of common life. To reduce 
unequal hours to equal ones, ſay; As 12 hours is to 


5 its correſpondent unequal one. 
The hours are denominated of the 4 who uſe 
them. Thus Babylonian hours commence their order 


+ ſun-ſet. The antient Babylonians, is, Perſians, Syrians, 


24 equal parts. Unequal hours are thoſe by which 
the term of an artificial day is divided into 12 parts, 


the ſpace of an artificial day, ſo is one equal hour to 
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Of hours, 
equal and 
unequal. 


= 


To reduce un- 
equal to equal 
hours. 


Various deno- 
minations of 
hours. 


* from ſun-riſing; Italian hours from ſun-ſetting ; aſtro- 
0 nomical hours from noon or mid-day; and by ſome 


e unequal hours are ſtiled Jewiſh, becauſe that nation 
Wicd them. 

An hour is divided into 60 equal parts, called mi- 
nutes or ſcruples; and each minute into 60 ſeconds ; 
1 Wee: again into 60 thirds, and ſo on. Theſe diviſions 
2 well enough known. But the Jews, Chaldeans, 
Arabians, and other eaſtern people, divide the hour 
into 1080 ſcruples, becauſe there is no number capable 
Jof ſo many diviſors as this, which therefore they 


L 18 times 60, and ſo one minute contains 18 Jewiſh 
cruples. 

The larger ſpaces of time which have feund di- 
5 ſtinction among mankind, are, (1.) A luſtrum, which 
N e certain ſpace ot. time antiently applicd to civil uſes, 


- & 


7 Pott moſt fit for uſe. But the number 1080 is 


as 


Of minutes 
and ſcruples. 


Ofthe jewiſb, 


&c. ſcruples. 


Of the larger 
time. | 
A luſtrum, 


9% 


Seculum. 


Evum. 


Olympiads. 


A cycle, 
What. 


The ſolar 
cycle. 


The domini- 
cal letters. 


1 - * 


Of the begin- 


ning of the 
year in regard 
of the days of 
the week. 


Thedominical 
letters ſnift 
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as facrificing, taxations, letting farms, &c And 


1 > 
3 : 
Wo 

Fe "0 


— oY 
7 Re 
77'S 
e 


though formerly it was reckoned to conſiſt of 5 years, 


der chronologers do now repute it only as 4. (2.) 
eculum; a century or ſpace of 100 years; though 


among the antients they had a natural feculum, which 4 | 
2, reputed to be the longeſt ſpace of a man's life, 


vum, an age, a ſpace of time indefinitely uſe 
for the life or age of a man; ſometimes for 100 years 


and ſometimes. for eternity. (4.) The Olympiad, 

which was a ſpace of 4 yeats, or 50 months of 3 
days each. At the expiration of each olympiad the 
Olympic games were celebrated near the city Olympia, 
in honour of Jupiter Olympius. The antient Greek 


made all their computations by the years of the olympiads 
_A cycle is (in plain Engliſh) a circle of years, 


N 


— 
12,68 2 
2 


months, days, &c. Or, it is a perpetual round or cir x 
culation of any the ſame parts of time; ſo that the lat 
continually returns upon and ſucceeds the firſt. Of 


cycles, the following are of famous and frequent uſe, 
Ihe cycle of the ſun, or ſola 
revolution of 28 years, This c 


= 


cle received both is 


name and origin from the ſeven letters of the alphabet, 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, which were placed in th: 


almanack to denote the days of the week in orde, 


from the firſt to the ſeventh throughout the year. 


Now, becauſe one of thoſe ſevgs letters muſt neceſflarily 


iS '«d 


ord's-day, it was wrote Þ 


1 
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ſeventh letter G, which therefore will be the dominical . 
letter for all that year: alſo the next year after will 
begin on Tueſday, and the Sunday will fall on the fixth 
day, therefore the ſixth letter, F, will be the Sunday 
letter for that year. Whence it is plain the Sunday 
letters will go in a retrograde order thus, G, F, E, D, 
C, B, A. G, F, &c. And in the courſe of ſeven years, 
F (were they all common ones) the ſame days of the week 
and dominical letters would return to the fame days of 
the month. | „ RN 
But becauſe in a biſſextile year there are 366 days, The cycle of 
there will be two days over and above the 52 weeks; 7 enlarged to 
if that year ſhould begin on a Sunday, it will end on a thatof28years 
Monday, and the next year would begin on a Tueſday, by means of . 
the firſt Sunday of which would fall on the fixth of the billextile | 
January, to which is annexed the letter F, and not G, Veat. 
as in common years. By this means the biſſextile year 
returning every fourth year, the order of dominical 
EX letters ſucceeding each other is interrupred, and the 
ſeries does not return to its firſt ſtate, till after 2 times 
„7, or 28 years; which period of time therefore is the 
= cycle of which we are diſcourſing, and when com- 
pleated, the days of the month return in the ſame order 
to the ſame — 5 of the week. 5 ä 
In every biſſextile year there are two dominical let- Every biſſex- 
ters; the firſt of which takes place to the 24 or 25" tile year has 
of February; and the other the reſt of the year. For two dominical 
in the biffextile year thoſe two days are reputed as one, letters. 
and both of them have the ſame letter F annexed to 
them, and by this means the order of the Sunday letter 
is interrupted, and a different one henceforth takes 
palace. For example, the year 1736 was a biſſextile 
one, and in the beginning the Sunday letter was D; 
and the 224 being Sunday, it was the laſt time this 
letter officiated, for the next Sabbath was indicated 
by the letter C, as thus appears by the days and 
letters of the laſt week. 
%%% 8 
22, 23, 24, 25, 20, 27, , 209« | 
This cycle is not exactly true and juſt to the The ſolar cycle 
© motion of the ſun, as I have before obſerved ; ſince deficient. 
5 the 
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the Julian year does net contain quite 365 D. 6 H. 
for the ſun finiſhes his courſe in 365 D. 5 H. 49/, 
and therefore begins again his courſe or round 11 mi- 
nutes before the civil year is ended. And thus every 
year will begin 11 minutes ſooner than by our account. 
Hence, if at the council of Nice, A. D. 325, the 
equinox fell on the 21* of March, it would, after 131 
years, fall og the 20"; after 262 years, on the 19"; 


and thus, after 1310 years, or A. D. 1635, it muſt fall 


on the 1o0' of March; which pope Gregory XIII. 


have before related; and this reformation of the ealen- 
dar ought to be received wherever truth and learning 


obſerving A. D. 1582, made the correction which I 


| . ĩ ⸗ | . 
A juſt eycle of But even the Gregorian emendatiqn is not the ſtrict 


7 200 years. 


— 


To find the 
year of the 
ſolar cycle. 


A table ſhew- 
ing the ſame. 


truth; for the 11 minutes in 400 years make 3 D. 


1 H. 20', But the pope neglected the 1 H. 20/, 
which in 18 times 400, or 7200 years, makes a whoſe 
day ; and therefore no Jeſs a cycle than of 7200 years 
will reſtore the firſt agreement. between the calendar 
and the ſolar motions. «prone £2 12 
The ninth year of the ſolar cycle was paſt when 
the firſt year of the Chriſtian computation commenced ; 
therefore, in order to find the year of the cycle for any 
year of Chriſt, proceed thus. Add ꝗ to the given year, 


and divide the ſum by 28; the quotient ſhews the 


number of cycles that have revolved ſince the firſt year 
of Chriſt, and the remainder is the year of the cycle; 


but if there be no remainder, the. preſent year is the 


28th or laſt year of the cycle. 1 1 | 
But this may be ſeen by inſpection from henceforth 


to the year 1800, in the following table, 


*. 
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The Metonic cycle is next in conſequence and im- Of the lunar 
portance; it is thus called from its inventor Meton, or Metonic 
or Meto, an Athenian, who firſt publiſhed it at Athens cycle of 19 
r, in the year before Chriſt 432. He called it Enneade- Jes. 
caeteris, or cycle of 19 years, which we ſince call the 

lunar cycle, or cycle of the moon; the numbers of 


ar : 5 
which being of excellent uſe, were written in antient Of the primes 


calendars in letters of gold, whence they came to be or golden 
called golden numbers and primes. numbers. 

I his lunar cycle was invented to ſhew the changes The uſe of the 
of the moon, and the time of Eaſter, and other move- cycle, 

able feaſts; and that by means of thoſe numbers they _ 

called epacts. Theſe epacts are (as their name im- Epads, what 
= plies) added numbers; that is, a number of days they are. 


2 


added to the lunar year, to make it even or equal 


1 | D 8H: ti 
The ſolar year contains 355 5. 48 57 
And the lunar year 364 8 48 38 


A to the ſolar year, 


4 1 1 


ol The difference is the epact, 10 22 19 


3 . Now, 
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1 How the Now, as this difference wants but 3 hours of 11 
it epacts were days, the antients took no notice thereof, but made 
f reckoned with the epact of the firſt year of the cycle 11 days; 

E the primes. whence the epact of the ſecond year would be 22 
days, the epact of the third year 33; but for each 
30 days they intercalated a month, and reckoned the 
odd 3 days the epact for that year; and thus they 
proceeded by adding 11 days, and intercalating a 

| month for every 3o, till at the end of 19 years, 
nothing remaining of the former epact, (which for 
the laſt, or 19" year, is always 12) there began a 
new or ſecond revolution of the epacts and golden 


l numbers. Here follows a table of the golden num- 

| bers and epacts. | z 

| | | + 

A table ſhew- | G I Sar a B | 1 1 

ing the golden S] Anno Domini 2 Anno Domini 1 

| numbers and | >| #1 | 1212 l 5 

epacts for AY | * a 1 

3 every year of | 11111729 $748 1767 1786 ffoſf 207380175711 77611795} 

| the cycle, tilt 2 3%] 49] 68 87 hifi 3c} 580 77Þ 9% 

| the year 1800, | 3] 3] 30 5 Gy 88 [12112] 400 59] 78] 97 1 

4114] 32 5] 70} 89 33% 40 ec 79]. 88 

$1*s| 33] 52] 7 90; 4 4% 4% Gi] 880 99] WH 

| 66 34] 53] 72 917 15115 43 62], 8118000 WH 

| - 717] 35] 54 73] 92}. 0% 44 63} 82 55 
| B\28] 360 55/ 74 93/7 7 45] 64] 83 = 
| 9 37 50 751 94/18 180 46} 651 84 BK 
| | 1 LEN £1 | Iigfoc] 4:1 06! 85} _ 1 | 
| 3 ö 115 . b | | _ : 
| The defect of From this table it is evident, that in the courſe of 2 I : 
= the cycle. cycle there are 7 intercalary months, viz. one in the « 
= 233, 6,9, II, 14", 17" and 19" year of the cycle. 
# But notwithſtanding all their care of epacts and embo-- 1 
| DE limic months, this cycle is ſtill defective. For the i 
| epact of x1 days exceeds the true epact of 10 D. 21H. IM 1 
_ 127/, by 2 f. 49', which in 19 years make 2 days 5 x 
l Hours. To equibalance this exceſs, the 7 embolimic t. 
l months were made to conſiſt of 30 days each, which b 
is möre than the ſynodical month by 11 H. 15/0 5% n 
This exceſs, auſtiplied by 7, makes 3 days, 6 houts, Is 


31 minutes. But this again over-balances the former 
exceſs by 25 H. 31'; therefore, by allowing 12 days 
inſtead of 11 for the epact of the laſt year of the cycle 
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do anſwer this 252 odd hours, jt is plain the ſolar year 


will, at the end of the cycle, be greater than the lunar 
year, by about 1 H. and 311. OE 
But though this deficiency of the cycle be ſmall, yet 
in time it becomes very ſenſible ; for by this analogy, 
1: H: 19 Y:: 28H : 304 years; it is plain, in the 


$ | ſpace of 304 years, it amounts to one day. Now the 


council of Nice, A. D. 325, fitting this cycle of the 


moon to the calendar, it did nearly enough; for ſome 
time, give the new moons. But the lunations in every 


Wn jokes e de age, ai} Re 

Council have paſſed 4 times 304 years, the new moons 

happen ſooner by 42 days at this time by the golden 
ey 


number, than they really do in the heavens. Yet 


Z notwithſtanding this, the Church of England (averſe 


to alterations) retains this old erroneous way of com- 
XZ puting the lunations; and her doctors, when they 


ſpeak of thoſe falſe and erroneous new and full moons, 


[2 to take off the odium, refine the expr eſſion into eccleſi- 


aſtical ones. T6 55 TY} 
In the firſt year of Chriſt, the golden number was 


F 2; therefore to the current year of Chriſt add 1, and 
divide the ſum by 19; the remainder (neglecting the 
= quotient) will be the golden number for that year. 


Since the council of Nice hath fixed the vernal 


== cquinox to the 21* of March, and appointed the firſt 
full moon which happens after it, to he the boundary 
of Eaſter, which is therefore called the Paſchal term; 
and the earlieſt Paſchal term being the 21* of March, 
and the next Sunday after being Eaſter-day, it is plain 


the earlieſt Eaſter poſſible is the 224 of March: and 


5 the 18® of April being the lateſt Paſchal term that can 
happen, the ſeventh day after, viz. the 25% of April, 
is the lateſt Eaſter poſſible, and ſuch it was in the year 


1736. Now within the limits of the 224 of March 


ad 25" of April, are 35 days; the number belppging 
to each of which is called the number of direction, 
= becauſe by means of it the times of Eaſter, and other 


55 are aſcertairied for any year, as below 
1 hewn, HOES SET PI WR. ORs he 
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To find the To find the number of direction for any given yea | 
number of di- of Chriſt, find the golden number and dominical letter 
rection. for the ſame, which obſerve in the table adjoined, the 
firſt in the firſt column, the other at the top, an 
in the place of meeting you have the number of d- 
Example for Thus for the year of our Lord 1736, the golden 
the year 1736. number is 8, and the dominical letter (after F ebruary) 3 
is C; then againſt 8 in the fide column, and under C m 
is 35, the number of direction required, be 
How to find Then to find Eafter, add the number of direction to 
Eafter, the 21ſt of March; if the ſum be under 32, it is the 
day of March; if above 31, ſubdu& 31 from it, the m 
remainder is the day of April on which Eaſter Sunda 
will fall that year for which you uſe the number «| 
direction. Thus in the year 1736, the number oi 
direction 35 added to 21 makes 56, from which ſub-W 
ſtrat 31, there remains 25, the day of April on which 
Eaſter Sunday then happened. Again, in the ye 


1738, the golden number is 10, the dominical * 
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is A; and ſo the number of direction 5, which added 

to 21 makes 26, the day of March on which Eaſter 

did then fall. : | : | ; : 27 

9 Having found Eaſter, the other moveable feaſts are Of the move - 
found by the verſes following: Ahle feats. 


The Sunday next the feaſt of St. Andrew 

The Advent of our bleſſed Lord doth ſnew. 
Th' unſtated feaſt Septuageſima _ 

Nine weeks fore Eaſter ſtands by Paſchal law. 

The Sunday Sexageſima we call | | 

Does juſt eight weeks fore Eaſter Sunday fall. 7 


- 


Next * Quinquageſima by ſeven weeks t ®#Shrove- 
Precedes, and + Quadrageſima by ſix. Sunday. 
Five after Eaſter we Rogation And 3 ͤĩ]?;5˙½4:A 


And five days thence Aſcenſion is aſſign d. Sunday. 
The ſev'nth from Eaſter is Whitſunday feaſty z e Thurſ- 
ene 8 eight bs erkes ends wies . Deſcent of 


By means of the epacts, the age of the moon is thus Gh — y 


| 4 found. Add the epact of the given year, the day of o find the 


4 the month, and the number of months from March to age and 3 
the given month incluſively; and the ſum, if under phaſes of the 


30, is the moon's age; if above, deduct 30 or 60, the moon. 


remainder is the age ſought. Note, the epact of the 
old year muſt be uſed till the firſt of March. Example; 


| * { I would know the moon's age, May the 12th, 1736; 
the epact is 28, then the ſum of 28 and 3 and 12 is 433 


5 ſubduct 30, the remainder ſhews the moon to be then; 
== 13 days old; wherefore on the 14th of May will be the 


B 35 full moon; and 15th before, viz. 29th of April, the 


mcon changed. | | 

= To find the time of the moon's ſouthing, multiply. To find the 

| her age by 4, and divide that product by 5, the quo- moon's iouth- 
tient is the hour; and multiply the remainder by 12 for ing g- 
minutes. Thus in the foregoing example, her age is 

13, which multiplied by 4 is 52; this divided by 5 


bY quotes 10, the hour at night of her ſouthing ; and the 
Wy "<mainder 2 by 12 gives 24 minutes after 10, according, 


to the mean motion, 


= From the cycles of the ſun and moon multiplied; into, Of the Victo- 
ane another, ariſes another cycle or period of 532, rian period. 


years, (for 28 by 19 gives 532) which was invented, 
"2 by 
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by Vice, 3 preſbyter of Limoges in Aquitaine, by 4 


order of Hilary © biſhop of Rome, and it is therefore 


called the Victorian period; after the expiration of I 


which he ſuppoſed all the new and full moons, the 


ſame times of Eaſter, and the ſame dominical letters, 


TheDionyſian 
period. 

Great Paſ- 
chal. | 


To 0 find the 
year of the 
Dionyſian pe- 
riod. : 


would all come over again in the ſame order of time as 


in the former cycle, and ſo on in all following cycles 


for ever, This was finiſhed and firſt publiſhed” in the 


year of our Lord 457. Afterwards, in the vear 527, 
Dionyſius Exiguus, a Roman abbot, corrected it in 
ſome particulars, and it was called. the Dionyfian Period 
from him; as allo the Great Paſchal, becauſe the 
Weſtern churches went by it for many ages, till pope 


Gregory XIII. new-modelled it, as before related. 


To find the year of the Dionyſian Period for any 
given year of Chriſt, to the current year add 457, and 
divide the ſum by 532, what remains is the year of the 
period ſought. Example; to the year 1736 add 457» 


the ſum is 2102, which divided by 532, the quotient 


of the Calip- 
Pic r 


Its deſect. 


Of Hippar- 


chus's period. 


is 4, and the remainder is 65 the your current of the 
Dionyſian Period. 

There is another period of 76 years, inen by 
' Calippus Cyzicenus of Myſia, and therefore called the 
Calippic Period. He fuppoſed the exceſs of the ſolar 
year above the lunar at the end of the Metonic l K 
19 years, would, in the courſe of 4 of thoſe cycles, 
76 years, amount to a whole day, and ſo caſt Ay a 
day in every ſuch period of 76 years, But herein he 
was greatly deceived ; for the exceſs of the ſolar above 
the lunar year in 'one cycle i is but 1 + hour, and there- 
fore in 4 eycles, or 76 years, could amount to but 6 
hours inſtead of 24. Wherefore the error of this 
period! is a deficiency of 18 hours nearly. | 

This pave occaſion afterwards to Hipparchus of 


Nicza in Bithynia to make a new correction of the 


Metonic cycle; for he obſerving that the Calippic 
period Was laid too great by a quarter of a day in the ſolar 
motions, he multiplied by 4, which produced a new pe- 
riod of 304 years; and therefore in every 304 years he 
deducted a whole day, that the moon might come again to 
the old place in the calendar. And this was very near 
the truth, and much the ſame with the Gregorian cor- 


rection, or new ſtyle, made many ages after. T 
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The Romans made ufe of a cycle, called the Cycle Of the Cycle 
of Indiction, which had no relation to the celeſtial of Indiction. 
motions, but was uſed for civil purpoſes, the chief of 


| which was to indicate or make known the time of 


certain payments made by the Roman ſubjects to the 
republic. It conſiſted of 3 luſtrums, or 15 years; and 
was eſtabliſhed by Conſtantine, A. D. 312, in the room 


of the Greek olympiads. To find the year of this cycle, To find the 


ſubſtract 312 from the given year of Chriſt, and divide year thereof. 
the remainder by 15; and neglecting the quotient, 
what remains is the year of the indication ſought. 

From the multiplication of the cycles of the ſun, Of the Julian 
moon, and indication, ariſes the famous period, called Period. 
the Julian Period from Julius Scaliger, the reputed 
author thereof. This period conſiſts of 7980. years, 

(for 28 by 19 gives 532; and that by 15 gives 7980.) 
This period had its beginning fixed to the 764th year 
before the creation, and is not yet compleated; and 
therefore comprehends all other cycles, periods, and 
epochas, and the times of all memorable actions and 
hiſtories. There is but one year in the whole period 
that has the fame numbers for the three cycles of 
which it is made up: and therefore if hiſtorians had 
remarked in their annals the years of the reſpective 
cyeles, thete had been no diſpute about the time of 
any action. CCC Ke ff 1. 
he firſt year of Chriſt-was the 4714th year of the To find the 
Julian period; and therefore, if to the current year of year thereof. 
Chriſt we add 4713, the ſum will be the year of the 
Julian period. So the year 1736 will be found to be 
the 6449 th year of | the ſaid period. ED | 3 | 
There is another called the Conſtantinopolitan Pe- Of the Con- 
riod, which is of the ſame length or number of years ſtantinopoſi- 
as the, Julian period, viz. 7980; but it neither begins tan Period. 
at the ſame time, nor haye the cycles of the fun and 
moon the ſame ſituation in both; for the firſt year f 
the ſolar cycle in the. Julian, is the 12th in this; ant 
the firſt of the lunar is the r7th here; the cycle of 


indiction is the 0 for the moſt part in both. This 


period is uſed by the Grecks, as the Julian is by te 
Latins, or Roman hiſtorianss.. 1 „ 
Epocha or Era is à certain term or fixed point of Of Epocha's 
time, made famous by ſome memorable accident; from or EÆExa's. 
e e FRIES 
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which, as from a root, we make our calculations and 
computations of time; and all remarkable actions are 
diſpoſed and recorded according to the ſeries of years ; 
which follow from ſuch a root or epocha. The prin- 
cipal æra's are thoſe of the Creation, of the Olym- 
Piads among the Greeks, of the building of Rome; 
that of Nabonaſſar, the death of Alexander, the 
Abyſline Era of Martyrs, the Arabian Hegira, the 
Perſian Jeſdegird, the moſt famous era of the Birth of? 
CHRIST ; and that which contains them all, the Julian 1 
Period, above explained. All theſe epocha's and æras, 
together with ſeveral others of leſs note, have, in the 
following table, their beginnings reduced or fixed to 
the years of the Julian period, | the creation of the 
, and t to the years before and after CHRIST, 1 


Jul. Per. . | anteC, BY 

1 The creation of the world, after the jews 952 13760 
2 The common epocha of the creation — | 765 13950 
3 The ſame by the Greek emperors ——- 787 1| 3926 
4 The ſame in Mr. Bedford's Scripture — 706 14007 

5 The deluge, or Noah's flood 2362 1657 2351 

5 The Aſſyrian monarchy by Nimrod . — | 2065 | 1960 2048 


7 The birth of Abraham ü 
8 The Iſraelites 400 years ſervitude in Egypt — [2819 21141894 
9 The kingdom of Argos founded by Inachus — | 2857 2152 1856 

10 The kingdom of Athens founded by Cecrops — | 3157 2452 15 56 

11 The Iſraelites departure out of Egypt | | 1 

12 Their entrance into Canaan, or the Jubilee — 3258 2553 1533 


13 The deſtruction of Troy — 3530 | 2825 | 1183 

14 The firſt Sabbatical year — — — 3200 2557 | 1451 
15 The Jewiſh high prieſthood — 3300 2603 1405 
26 King David's rei gn ꝛ.ꝛ ꝛTkʒ ; 3646 2941 0% 
17 The foundation of Solomon's temple 3698 | 2993 | 1015 
18 The epocha of Nabonaſſar — — — | 3966 | 3261 | 747 
19 The Olympiads — 2 3938 3233 770 
20 The building of Rome —— — — 3962 3257 751 


21 The deſtruction of the kingdom of Iſrael —— | 2092 3287 721 
— 4108 | 3302 606 


23 The deſtruction of Solomon's temple | 
why yo the founder of the Perſian monarchy. — | 41978 3472 530 


25 The battle at Marathon 4223 3517 491 
26 Xerxes's defeat at the battle of Salamis 4234 3528 480 
27 Meto began his cycle — 4282 2576 | 437 
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28 The beginning of the Peloponefian w. war | 4283 | 3577 | 43! 
29 Daniel 8 ſeventy weeks of years Ban — | 
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| ul. Per. 
Zo The beginning of the Calippic 129900 — 4 
| + The death of Alexander —— 4399 
32 The Grecian epocha of the — Ehgmeent | 17 
33 The zra of the Aſmoneans or Maccabees— 4548 
1 34 The Antiochean epocha — - | 4665 
; "8 35 The correction of the calendar by Julius Cæſar | 4669 
36 The beginring of the reign of Herod 4677 
4 37 The Spaniſh ærawu — — | 4676 
38 The battle of Actium — — 4683 
39 The epocha of the title of ee 4687 
40 The true Birth of CirIsT — |-4710 
41 The yulgar or Dionyſian year of Cnaisr's Birth | 4714 
42 The Paſjion or Death of CRI T | 4740 
43 The deſtruction of the city of Jeruſalem 4783 
44 The Diocleſian or æra of Martyrs —— 4997 
45 The epocha of Conſtantine the Great 5019 
140 The council of Nice — | 5038 
47 The enccenia of Conſtantinople ———— 5043 
48 The epocha of the Hegira — 3335 
49 The epocha of Yeſdejerd ...[ 5345 
50 The Jellalzan or Gelalzan epocha — 1 
51 The om of _ REFORMATION — 230 
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A. M.] ante C. 
3077] 331 
2684 324 
309 12 
3827 765 
395% 49 
3962] 45 
397 37 
3960 38 
397600 31 
398 27 
4005] 4 
4009] A. C. 
4041] 33 
4071 70 
4292] 284 
4314 306 
4333] 325. 
433 30 
4610 22 
4620 632 
5067] 1079 
5805 1517 


and hiſtorio- 


whatikind had original as related by Moſes; who alſo at the ſame 


Moſaical hiſ- ſtate and events of the firlt or antediluvian ages of the 
077. World, for that only is the ſource of all our Knowledge 


ef HISTORY; and the Origind i 
of Na TIONS and KinGpDoMs. = 


Hikorioſir- 


phy, biſtory, 


ISTORIOGRAPHY, is the art or method of 
writing - hiſtory. Hiſtory is a narration or 
: = =; relation of things, actions, and events, juſt 

logy, 6 as they happened or were tranſacted, in an order) 
+  nianner. And hiſtoriology is the doctrine or know- 


lee of hiſtory in general, as a ſcience taught ani 
The word und The world (the grand theatre of action) had ib 


5 "= | time gives us the hiſtory of the origin of man, and all 
cba 46810. other things, which he. poſitively aſſures us were the 
rding effects of God's wonderful and omnific power. The Þ 


0 _cs ww, As © 


15 ; 18 ſacred writings therefore are the firſt and moſt authentic 
hiſtory in being. apts 
Arguments But abſtracting from their unqueſtionable authority, 


proving the we may prove the truth of their hiſtory of the original 
rrath of the of mankind, &c. by the following indubitable argu- 
2 ments. (i.) The tradition of all ages and nations 
5 aſcribes the original of mankind to creation, or to 
parents who were not begotten in the common way, 
but created. (2.) Obſervation proves the increaſe of 
people daily exceeds their decreaſe ; and that nations 
double their people in about 360 years, or ſooner. 
(3.) The gradual, flow, and late inventions of arts 
and ſciences, confirm it; they all having had their riſe 
within the compaſs of 5 or 6000 years. (4.) Th 
obſcure original of nations, and the late inſtitutions of 
laws or governments, of war, &c. plainly prove the 
ſame. (F.) The plantations of moſt parts of the 
world, and the diſcovery of the greateſt part of the 
earth, 1s of late date, | | | 
The chief The Moſaical hiflory then being of undoubte! 
heads of the truth, we may ſafely depend on its account of the 
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. of that kind. The hiftory of the antediluvian world 


A may be compriſed under the following heads. (I.) 


57 


The formation of the earth out of a chaos, the creation The creation 
of light, and, in ſhort, the whole ſtructure and beau- of the world. 
W tiful order of the ſolar ſyſtem. (2.) The formation Of men and 
of man, and woman, and all other creatures, by all creatures. 
the immediate power of God. (3.) The original Man's original 
EX ate of the firſt man and woman, Adam and Eve, ſtate, | 
ET viz, corporeal nakedneſs ; perfect rectitude of mind; 

the rule of their conduct; the place of their dwel- 

ling; their employment, &c. (4.) Their defection The fall, 
from this original ſtate of perfect bliſs, by tranſ= _ 

EFT vrefling the divine command, the rule of their conduct, © 
(s.) Their degradation, and ſubjection to a ſervile The effects 
and miſerable ſtate of life thereupon. (6.) The birth thereof. 
Jof Cain and Abel; and the murder of Abel by Cain; Birth of Abel 
and the conſequences thereof. (7.) The birth of and Cain, &c. 

Seth, and the genealogy of the patriarchs from Adam 
to Noah; with the inventors of mechanic arts and 
trades. (8.) The univerſal corruption of mankind 
at the time of Noah, the threatening of the flood, tion of the old 
their impenitence and incorrigibleneſs, the building of „orld. 

the ark by Noah; and (9.) The total deſtruction The deluge. 

of the world by the threatened deluge or flood of | 


* 


The genealo- 
gy of the pa- 
triarchs. 
The corru 


waters, with the miraculous manner thereof. (o.) The preſerva- 


5 Laſtly, The preſervation of Noah and his family, tion of Noah, 
2 with ſome of every ſort of terreſtrial animals and &c. 
fowls in the ark, for the repleniſhing the world anew. 


Theſe great events are all diſtinctiy related by the 
divine hiſtorian, in a ſtyle perfectly ſublime, and full 


oY of energy. 


. 


The earth being again rendered habitable, Noah The earth re- 


turns out all kinds of creatures into the ſilent, wild, peopled and 


and deſolate earth, there to propagate their ſpecies, repleniſheds 
and ſtore it as before; while himſelf and family (the 


| only remains of the great ſhipwreck of human kind) 


betook themſelves to the cultivation of the earth 


| afreſh, and re-peopled it with inhabitants, in the fol- 


lowing manner. 8 
The three ſons of Noah were Shem, Ham, and The ſons of 
Japhet; and it is ſaid, that by the deſcendants of Noah, 


| Japhet were the Iſles of the Gentiles divided, or in- 
| babited, By the Iſles of the Gentiles, the learned 


fay, 
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fay, is to be underſtood the countries of Leſſer Af, * 
The ſons of and of Europe. Of the ſons of Japhet, the family WW ; 
Japhet. only of Gomer and Javan are mentioned. From 
Gomer, Gomer, the antient Galatians were called Gomerites; i. 
where ſeated. and another people of this part of Aſia called Cim- Me 
+ merii: moreover, the etymology: of Gomer and Phry. i c 
gia are alike, and Phrygia did antiently extend over 8 ( 
24 great part of Narth Alia; wherefore Gomer ſettled 
Of Gomer's there. The firſt of Gomer's ſons is Aſhkenaz, and in 6 
fons. . Bithynia there was the Aſcanian Bay, Lake, and t. 
Aſhkenaz River, and in Troas a city and province both called d 
tetded in Bi- Aſcania, and on the coaſt the Aſcanian iſles. Alſo » 
ynis. Aſcanius was the name of kings and great men in { 
| : thoſe parts; from all which (and more that might be v 
ſaid) it is evident Aſhkenaz firſt ſettled in Bithynia ande 
Bhs the north-weſtern part of Aſia, 547 8 Fo 
Riphat ſitua- Riphat, the ſecond ſon of Gomer, probably ſeated 
wed in P aphla- his family in the parts adjoining eaſtward to the a 
gonia, on the plantations of Aſhkenaz on the Euxine coaſt ; for tt 
Euxine coaſt. antiently the inhabitants of Paphlagonia were calle BY 
Riphateans from Riphat. There was alſo a river W © 
called Rhebæus. Alſo Pliny here places a people o 
| called Riphzi, and another called Arimphæi; all which v 
5 are evidently derived from Riphat. on © 
The fituation The third and laſt ſon of Gomer is Togarmah, Þ 7] 
gf Togarmah, whoſe family was ſeated in the remaining molt F 4 
caſterly part of the nation of Gomer, on the Euxine. n 
This ſeems evident from Ezek. xxxviii. 6. and xxvi. c 
14. and the Trocini of Strabo, who dwelt in the f. 
confines of Pontus and Cappadocia ; and by Cicero fi 
called the Trogmi, and Trocmeni by Stephanus; and e. 
| fill plainer by the Council of Chalcedon, T'racmades, a 
; r Lrogmades. . 1 i In 
The colonies Theſe families of Gomer ſoon grew very numerous, 
of Gomer and ſent divers colonies into ſeveral parts of Europe. t. 
plant Ger- They firſt ſettled at the lake Mæotis, and ſo gave WF E 
man, the name of Boſphorus. Cimmerius to the ftreight t! 


between it and the Euxine ſea. Theſe, in time, WF a 

ſpreading by new colonies along the Danube, ſettled v 
in the country called from thence Germany, whole Wt o 
antient inhabitants were the Cimbri, ſo called of the le 
Cimmerians. The Germans call themſelves or | C 
* whig] 


| were Eliſhpont, or Sea of Eliſha, 
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EX which is nearly the ſame as Gemren, or Gomren 
and the Jews to this day call them nothing but Aſh- 
kenazim, or Aſhkenazites. 


From Germany they afterwards ſpread themſelves 


into Gaul or France, where they were originally called 


1 Gomerites, then by the Greeks Galatæ, and at laſt 
auls. Alſo Appian aſſures us that the Gauls or 


Celtæ were otherwiſe called Cimbri. | 
From the colonies of France or Germany came the 


=T 5r& inhabitants of this our iſle of Great- Britain; for 
the Welſh, or antient Britains, call themſelves to this 
day Kumero, or Cymro, and Kumeri, and their lan- 
guage Kumeraeg ; all which plainly ſkew them derived 
from the Cimbri ; to whom alſo the Saxons and Angles 
EE were near neighbours, and ſo of the ſame ſtock; and 
ES conſequently we their deſcendants may eaſily derive 
=T ourſelves from Gomer. | 


The ſons of Javan were Eliſha, Tarſhiſh, Kittim, 


In thoſe parts 
From Kittim there was a 


From hence it is manifeit that Javan 


As to the colonies of Javan's ſons, we may obſerve 


this in ſhort, that the moſt conſiderable iſlands between 


Europe and Aſia fell to the lot of Eliſha's family; for 
they ate called the Iſles of Eliſha, Ezek. xxvu. 7, 
and the ſea itſelf might be called Helleſpont, as if it 
| The deſcendants 
of Eliſha paſſing over into Europe, were called Hel- 


: lenes, and their country Hellas, and afterwards 
Greece, The Dodanim are ſaid to ſend colonies 


to 


and from 
thence our ile 
of Great Bi- 
tain. 


Of the ſons of 


and Dodanim : theſe ſettled in the ſouthern part of Javan and 
ES the Leſſer Aſia; and from Javan the country Ionia 
ES took its name; for the Hebrew Javan is in Greek Ion 
Por laon; and as the antient Greeks were called [ones 
or laones, that is, Ionians, ſo the country of Greece 
vas called Javan, as in Dan. ix. 2. 
EZ we find ſeveral footſteps of Javan's ſons in hiſtory. 
Thus the chief town of Cilicia was called Tarſus, 
and the country itſelf Tarſhiſh from his ſon of that 
name; ſee Jon. i. 3. 
country called Cetis, and a people called. Cetii: and 
from his ſon Eliſha deſcended the /Eolians ; as, laſtly, 
from Dodanim the Dorians, and the name of the 
country Doris. 
and his ſons were the original founders of che Grecian 
nation and people. 


their ſettle- 
ments. 
Ionia and the 
lonians from 
Javan, | 


Tarſus in 
Ciliciz from 
Tarſhiſh. 


The Aolians 
from Eliſha, 
aud Doxians 
from Dodanim 


a 


The colonics 
of Javan's ſons 


Helleſpont, 
whence 10 
called. 
Hellas and 
Hellenes, 
whence. 


: 


and of the 
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The ſea of 
Tarſhiſh, what 
Of Japhet's 
other ſons. 


Meſnech and 


his deſcend- 
ants, where 
ſettled, © 

in Moſcovy. 


Tubal the 
father of the 
Iberians and 


Ruſſians. 


Magog plant- 
ed Scythia and 
Georgia. 


land of Scythia; and that from Gog came the name 


— 


Madai the 


father of the of the ancient Medes, and their country from him 
Medes, or 


rather of the 
Macedonians, 


Meœſians in 
Europe, 

and Sarma- 
tians. | 
Tiras the fa- 
ther of the 
Thracians, 


to the iſle of Rhodes, Sparta, &c. and that the Kittim 3 J 


Euxine ſea. Alſo it is ſuppoſed that by Gog (Ezek. 


compounded of Madai and Cetim, whoſe ſons in time 5 
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peopled Macedonia, Cyprus, Italy, &c. That the 
colonies of Tarſhiſh came from Cilicia along the Medi- 
terranean to Spain, and there fixed ; and the the ſca 
much; occaſioned it to be called the Sea of Farſhiſh, 
As to Japhet's other ſons, Magog, Madai, Tuba, 
Meſhech, and Tiras, we have this account of their 
plantations and ſettlements. _ 1 
Meſhech is ſaid to have joined his brother Gomer on 
the Eaſt, and ſettled his family in Cappadocia and 
Armenia, and in time ſent colonies into the northern | 
parts of Aſia, and were there called the Moſchi ; and 
from thence the city Moſcow, and the country Mo. 
covy. Thus the Moſcovites are the deſcendants of 
Methech. eo = 7 
Tuba] planted north of Meſhech, between the! 
Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, and is affirmed to be the 
father of the Aſiatic Iberians, called originally Theo- 
beli from Tubal. Tis further ſuppoſed that the 
Ruſſians were at ficſt a colony of Tubal's family. I 
Magog is, by the conſent of all the learned, placed JM 
north of Tubal, and efteemed the father of the Scy- 
thians that dwelt on the eaſt and north-eaſt of the 


XXxXviii. 2.) is meant the people, and by Magog th 

Gogarene, and thence Georgia, a part of this tract ſo D 

called at this day. . | | 
Madai is univerſally allowed to have been the father 


called Media; but of late Mr. Mede has placed him 
in Macedonia, which was antiently called Amathia, 
as if it were At-mathia' or Ai-madia, i. e. Land of 
Madai. Alſo he imagines the name Macedonia to be 


mingled together in thoſe parts. The Meoefians in WP 
Europe are thought to be a colony of this family, a5 
coming near to Methians; and that the Sarmatians Je 
might be ſo called, as is Sar-Madai, i. e. a remnant of 
Madai, or Madai's poſterity. 

Tiras, the laſt ſon of Japhet, was undoubted!y 
the father of the Thracians, and from his name Tis H. 
or Thiras the country was called Thracia or 8 ay 
5 | ut 
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But Mr. Wells, ſays he firſt ſettled in Leſſer Aſia, in 
the country from him called Fros, or Troas, or Troy; 


Y 1 


and the Trojans. were his deſcendants: whence, colo- but firſt of the 
nies afterwards. going into Europe. were called Thras Trojans. 
cians, &c. as before; which is not only a very learned 

but very reaſonable conjecture. | 5 


Having planted out Japhet and his family, let us next The ſons of 
ſee what became of Shem and his. The fons of Shem Shem. 
were Elam, Aſhur, Arphaxad, Lud, and Aram e 

I begin with Aram, as next adjoining, ta the na- Aram planted 


tions of his uncle Japhet. He poſſeſſed the country of Armenia, Me- 
Aſia, called from him Armenia; alſo Meſopotamia, {0potamia,&e. 
which in Hebrew is called Aram-Naharaim, or Aram 
between the two rivers, viz, of Euphrates and Figris. 
And in the Scripture the word Aram is conſtantly ten- 
dered Syria. From his fon Uz, a tract about Da- 
EZ maſcus, the Stony and Deſart Arabia, &c. was called 
the Land of Uz; and the reſt of his family planted 
all Armenia Major. 


Aſhur planted the country called from him Aſſyria, Aſhur the 


and in the Eaſtern tongues Aſhur, without variation, founder of the 
It originally contained that country only, lying eaſt. of nation af 

the Tigris, which the Greeks called Adiabene. Aſſyria. 

= Elam ſeated himſelf next to Aſhur eaſtward, and Elam the fa- 


peopled the country afterwards called Perſia. For not ther of the 
only in the Prophecies, Elam and Elamites ever de- Pexlians. 
noted Perſia and the Perſians, but in other authors we 

find here a country and city called Elymais, and a 


— 


people called Elymæi, inhabiting on the Perſian 


Gulpop. 5 | 
. Arphaxad is aſſigned his lot, by learned men, Arphaxad, 


in the moſt ſouthern parts of Meſopotamia, where Where he 
5 the plain or vale of Shinar lay on the river Figris, planted. 
together with the country of Eden, and the tract | 
called Arrapathitis, a name plainly derived from his 
name, in Hebrew Arpachſhad ; a good part of all 
& which was afterwards called Chaldea; and Flavius 
Joſephus ſays the Chaldeans were originally called 


Arphaxadeans. | | 
As to Lud there is nothing certain; and having *Tis uneertain 
ſettled the reſt of the ſons of Shem, we proceed next where Lud 


to the plantations of the ſons of Ham. The ſons of planted. 


Ham were Cuſh, Mizraim, Phut, and Canaan, 
8 7 That 
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Of Ham and That Ham and his fon Mizraim went and fir 
his ſons. ſettled in Egypt is manifeſt, ſince Egypt is twice or 
| thrice, in the Pſalms, called the land of Ham; ani 
there was the temple of Jupiter Hanimon or Ammon, 
Who was originally no other than Ham; and Egypt i; 
evermore in the Scriptures called Mizrajim. 

The deſcend- The deſcendants of Mizraim were the Budim, 
ants of Miz- who inhabited Ethiopia. The Lehabim, who poſſeſſei“ 
raim. ancient Lybia in Africa. The Naphtahim, who dwelt | 
The FO in that part of Lybia now called the Deſart of Barc, 
* . 3 The Pathruſim, who dwelt in Upper Egypt, or Thebas a 
Him.“ Pt The Caphtorim alſo had their fituation in a part af, 
ThePathruſim the ſame: country, as is plain from the name Coptus, 
The Caphto- an old city of Egypt; and the Chriſtians there ar WY 
rim. {till called Cophtes. And it is not unlikely that the? 
name Egypt might come from the ſame ſource, t 
being called Ægyptus for Ægophtus or Ai-Cophtus, the . 

The Caſluhim Land of Coptus, or the Caphtorim. From the Caſſuhim 
The Anamim. ſprang the Philiſtines. What is ſaid of the Anamin wc 
is all uncertain. Y 


Cuſh ſettled in Cuſh poſſeſſed Arabia ; and his ſons Sebah, Hs. 


Arabia. vilah, &c. ſeated themſelves in the ſeveral parts there- 
1» of; from whom we read of the Sabeans, the Land of 
4 Havilah, &c. | | | 

Canaan the Canaan ſettled in the country lying on the eaſt and 


father of the ſouth-eaſt of the Mediterranean ſea, and from him 
Canaanites. called the Land of Canaan, which was very populous 
with his poſterity, the Zidonians, Jebuſites, Emorites, 
Girgaſites, &c. of which ſee Gen. x. 15-18, This 
was the land afterwards promiſed to Abraham, which 
he and his poſterity accordingly enjoyed, and was then 

the land of Iſrael, and Judah, - : 
Phut, where Phut is ſuppoſed to have taken up his reſidence 
ſettled ; in the weſtern part of Africa on the Mediterranean, 
| in the country of Mauritania, (now Morocco and 
in Barbary. Algiers) for there are the footſteps of his name in 
TOE” Putea a city, and Phut a river; whence the coun- 
try was called the Region of Phut, in St. Jeromes 

: time. „ 3 

Gen. x. 32. Theſe are the plantations of the families of the ſons 
. of Noah after their generations in their nations; and 
after this manner by theſe were the nations divided in 
the carth after the flood. | | 
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But though the Scripture gives us an ample account The Scripture 
bf the original of the different nations and people ſaysnothingof 
f Europe, Aſia, and Africa, yet it ſpeaks not one America, 
word of America, and the origin of the nations therein. 

And not only Moſes, but all other hiſtorians, are ſilent 

with regard to it; the diſcovery thereof being never 

ufficiently made till theſe laſt ages. 

== The firſt who effectually diſcovered it was one America was 
Chriſtopher Columbus, or Colon, a Genoeſe, in a firſt diſcovered 
voyage he undertook for that purpoſe by order of byChriſtopher 


pas the king of Spain, A. D. 1492, and on Auguſt 2, Columbus. 
t of On the 12th of October following, he landed on At what time. 
tus, the iſle which he called St. Salvador; and after this 


Event on, and made very great diſcoveries on the 


are went : 

the continent, as well as of many iſlands ; and returned 
\ it to Spain after ſeven months and eleven days. In 
the a 502, May 9, he made a ſecond voyage to America, 


: EST? ; 
5H 
2 


and enlarged his former diſcoveries very much. At 


Jength he returned; and meeting with, ungrateful 


uſage, it haſtened his death, which happened May 20, 


506. Ts 
= Americus Veſpucius, a native of Florence, made Further diſco- 


1 < 
25 


the next conſiderable diſcoveries in two voyages; the vered by Ame- 
Wilt of which he undertook May 20, 1497, and the neus Mey ns 
other May 11, 1500. From him the whole continent u, We gave 
| Ws it the name of 


Pas called America; though North America is ſaid to : 
; A 3 > | America. 


lous have been diſcovered by one Sebaſtian Cabot, or Gabot; 

ites, but who he was, or of what country, is not agreed. 

This Beſides the diſcoveries of ſeveral of the inland coun- 

hich tries, &c. by various other perſons. - 

then Upon the diſcovery of this part of the world, it was How and 
found that every part of the fame was inhabited by whence Ame- 

ence {Wie human. ſpecies, as well as great variety of beaſts, 11c2 was Pro- 

dean, Nc. But how they ſhould come here is a queſtion bably peopled 

and Miffcult to ſolve, ſince it has no known communi- 

e in ration with either Europe or Aſia. But yet many 


oun- {Wnodern authors and travellers are of opinion that it 

mes either joined on the north parts by land, or ſepa- 

ated by very narrow ftreights from Aſia; and that 

therefore it was eaſy, and is very probable that this 

bart of the world might be 5 by .colonies from f 
that, ſome three or four hundred years after the flood. 

eis certain the Phoenicians had an early acquaintance 


with 


Thebeginning 
of the Aſſyrian ſcendants of Noah, they ſoon began to form them— 
monarchy by ſelves into ſocieties, to eſtabliſh laws and governments, 


Nimrod. 


this way was Nimrod, the ſon of Cuſh, and grandſon 


mis, who wore a man's habit. She conquered Ethio- 
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with the Caſſiterides, the iſlands now called the Azores, 
and from thence they might ſail to America, as it is | 
reaſonably ſuppoſed large colonies of Scythians and | 
Tartars did over the eaſtern ſea, and ſo peopled Ame- 
rica on the weſt, But I leave theſe conjectures, and 
paſs to view the ſtate of the more known times of the Þ 
world. 1 | 3 
The earth being divided among the ſons and de. 


to make conqueſts, and to aim at rule, power, and 
empire. The firſt who began to fignalize himſef ? 


of Ham; of whom Moſes diſtinctly faith, He began 
to be a mighty one upon the earth. He firſt alter it 
paternal government, and uſurped dominion ot, 
others, and firſt invaded the lot of Arphaxad, and 
made himſelf maiter of the lower part of the land o 
Shinar ; he. there built the city and tower of Babe! 45 
or Babylon, and made it the ſeat of his kingdom; 0 
which he added Erech, Accad, and Calneh, in the ſame 
land. He is ſaid to have reigned 63 or 65 year. 

He was ſucceeded by his fon Ninus, who built Nine. 
veh; and joining with the king of Aflyria, ther Wt 
conquered Armenia, Media, and (in 17 years) alt 
Aſia, beſides the Indians and Bactrians under the com- 
mand of their famous king Oxyartis. He died after 
52 years reign, and was ſucceeded by his wife Semi: 


pia, made war on the Indians, and was the mot 
victorious of her times. Her ſon Ninias flew he th 


of Troy when beſieged by the Greeks ; and Sardanz 7 In 


palus, the laſt of them, who was the moſt voluptuowW 
and effeminate man in the world; and being befieg* | N. 
in Nineveh, at the end of two years he erected MF Je 
funeral pile, and burnt himſelf therein, 


From the diſ- This ancient Aſſyrian, and firſt of monarchies rei 
ſolution of the having governed Aſia above 1300 years, being 0B 53 
Aſſyrian em- ſolved on the death of Sardanapalus, there aroſe u th, 


tywv 


of HS OR © 


provinces. And theſe were the beginnings of the 
EZ Babylonian or: Chaldean empire, and that of the 
Medes and Perſians. This happened in the j* year 
of the building of Rome, and in the 7475" year before 


E CarisT, and in the 12* year of Jotham king of 
EZ Judah. | | 
EZ The empire of Babylon and Chaldea ſubſiſted 


from its firſt founder Beleſis, to the death of its laſt 
EZ monarch Darius the Mede, and uncle of Cyrus, the 


. ſpace of 210 years. Alſo the empire of the Aſſyrians 
and Perſians continued entire from Arbaces to Senna- 


1 1 cherib; in the 5 year of whoſe. reign (and the 37 
of the empire) the Medes revolted, and made Deioces 
king the next year; and 30 years after, the empire 


ol Aſſy ria was united with that of Babylon under Eſer- 


haddon, and in the 19 year of Manaſſeh, king of 
KB Judah; and thus continued till the predicted Cyrus, 
general of the Medes and Perſians, aroſe and ſubdued 
them both, then governed by Belſhazzar (or Nabo- 


nadius) and placed his uncle Darius (or Cyaxares) on 


che throne of Babylon, who, after two years, died; 


Z when Cyrus himſelf aſſumed the imperial power, and 
eſtabliſhed and founded the ſecond univerſal monarchy, 
called the Perſian empire or monarchy, which ex- 


5 tended over all Afia, and part of Africa in time, from 


India to Ethiopia incluſively. 
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Their conti- 
nuance and 
diſſolution. 


* 


From whence 


aroſe the ſe- 
cond univerſal 
Perſian empire 
under Cyrus. 


In the 141ft year of the Babylonian empire, king Thekingdoms 
Nebuchadnezzar, in the 20th year of his reign, took of Ifracl and 
E Jeruſalem, and carried the Jews away into the capti- Judah abo- 
| Vity, where they continued 70 years, till Cyrus again hiſhed. | 


reſtored them to their own land, which was in the 
| 530th year before Chriſt: and in the 26th year of 
the Aﬀyrian empire, and the 721ſt before Chriſt, 

„„ SGBalmaneſer 
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Sallnaneſer took Samaria, led away the ten tribes of 


Of various na- 
tions contem- 
porary with 

the Aſſyrian 

monarchy. 


/ 


the four- 
fold ſtate of 
Athens. 
Monarchy. 


| Perpetual 
Archontes. 


Decennial 
Archontes. 


Annual 
Archontes. 


The ſtate of 
Sicyone. 
Monarchical. 


Sacerdotal, or 
hicrarchical. 


Ifrael into captivity in Aſſyria, and thereby extin- 
guiſhed the kingdom of Iſrael ; which was 115 years 
before the captivity of Judah. N 

During the period from the firſt great monarchy 


founded by Nimrod, to the ſecond or Perſian monarchy, 


founded by Cyrus, ſeveral petty kingdoms in other 
parts of the world, eſpecially in Africa, had their 
riſe, various viciſſitudes and declenſions, at different 
times; ſome of the principal of which I ſhall name in 
the order as follows, beginning with Greece and its 
ſeveral republics. 

Greece contained, in its ancient extent, Hellas, 


Theſſaly, Epirus, Macedonia, Thracia in part, Pe!o- 


ponneſus, and many provinces in Aſia. | 

In Hellas was founded the moſt ancient kingdom 
of Athens, which authors obſerve to have undergone 
four different ſtates before the Romans ſubdued it, 


viz. (1.) Monarchy; in which it was governed by 


ſeventeen kings, from the year of the world, or 
A. M. 2448 to 2914, the ſpace of 446 years; the 
firſt of whom was Cecrops, an Egyptian, who founded 
it, and the laſt Codrus; after whom the Athenians 
aboliſhed the kingly power, declared Jupiter their only 
king, and inſtituted the (2.) Perpetual Archontes ; the 
firſt of whom was Medon, and the laſt Alcmeon. There 
were thirteen, and they governed about 316 years: 
they inſtituted the Olympiads, and built the temple 
of Jupiter Olympius, one of the wonders of the 


world. (3.) The Decennial Archontes, who ruled 


only ten years each. Of theſe there were ſeven; the 
firſt was Creon or Charops, and the laſt Eryxias: this 
government continued ſeventy years. (4.) Annual 
Archontes, who were choſen yearly; and this ſtate 


laſted about 761 years. 


Sicyone underwent two ſtates of government. (I.) 
Monarchical, founded about A. M. 1900, by Ægia- 
leus, the firſt king ; after him ſucceeded twenty-five 
others, the laſt of which was Zeuzippe. This ſtate 
endured about goo years. (2.) Sacerdotal, or that 
by the prieſts of Apollo; the firſt of whom was Ar- 
chelaus, and the laſt Charidemes. This government 


laſted about forty years; afterwards it OTILE a 
ET Hf TR res 
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| free ſtate for thirty-three years, when it was ſeized 


by the kings of Mycene. | 
Corinth underwent fix. ſtates. (1.) That of the The fixfold 
Siliphides, ſeven kings; the firſt of which was Siſiphus, ſtate of 


| about A. M. 2593, and the laſt Hiantidas : theſe ruled Corinth. 


269 years. (2.) The Heraclides, four kings; the The Siſiphides 
firſt was Aletes, and the laſt Primius ; they governed ; Fog Heracli- 
134 years. (3.) The Bacchides, eight kings; the 5 nn 

firſt of whom was Bactris, and the Jaſt Automene ; TheBacchides 


| this ſtate continued 177 years. (4.) The Prytanes ; The Prytanes. 


theſe were annual magiſtrates, who ruled about 121 
years, when they fell under the dominion of the tyrants. 
Sipſelus and Periander. (5.) Their next ſtage was 


| that of a republic; during which they were engaged Republic. 


in many wars. (6.) Their ſixth and Jaft ſtate was 
under the Romans, whoſe conſul Lucius Mummius Roman. 
defeated them in battle, and burnt their town. 

Argos, which looked upon itſelf to be the moſt The ſtate of 
magnificent city in the world, was governed by eigh- Argos monar- 


teen kings. the firſt was Inachus, the founder thereof, chical. 


and the laſt Agamemnon. Theſe reigned from A.M. 

2148, about the ſpace of 670 years; at the end of 

which happened the Trojan war, | 1 
Lacedemon underwent four ſtates, (I.) A mo- The fourfold 

narchy, under eleven kings; the firſt was Lelex, the ſtate oi Lace- 

founder, about A. M. 2593, and the laſt Tiſamene, dæmon. 

(2.) The Heraclides, or deſcendants of Hercules ; 


theſe were divided into the two branches of Euriſtenes 


and Procles; they obtained the kingdom by lot, and 

it is ſaid they began their reign A. M. 2862, but it is 
uncertain how long it continued. (3.) Their third 

ſtate was under four kings, 'whoſe power was mode- 

rated by twenty-eight Gerontes or ſenators appointed 

by the famous lawgiver Lycurgus ; the firſt was named 
Telecles, who began his reign A. M. 3130, and the 
laft was Theopompus. (4.) Their fourth ſtate was 
under kings, whoſe power was checked by five Ephori, | 
or inſpectors; the firſt of theſe kings was Polydorus, 

who began his reign A.M. 3260; and the twenty-firlt, 

or lait of them, was Cleomenes III. He attempted to 

reſtore the government faunded by Lycurgus, killed 


the Ephori, took Argos, and part of Peloponneſus; 


but was at laſt defeated in. battle by Antigonus.; after 
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Rate various, 


Egypt's an- 
tient ſtate. 


lively, and 1700 years, or thereabouts. Nectanebus 
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which he retired into Egypt, and all the glory of Sparta 

fell with him. | | | 
Mycene was governed by three kings, from A. M. 

2693 to 2831'; the firſt of which was Perſeus, and the 


| laſt Oreſtes, whoſe ſons were dethroned by the Hera- 


clides, kings of Lacedæmon, and ſubdued Mycene. 
Thebes, the principal city in Bœotia, was under the 
government of many kings and great men, whoſe 
names are famous in fabulous hiſtory, The firſt is 
ſaid to be Calydnus, and next to him reigned Ogyges, 


in whoſe time all Greece was reported to be deluged. 


Then Cadmus is ſaid to have come into Bceotia, and 
to have brought the uſe of letters with him out of 
Phcoenicia, After this we read of Amphion, Oedipus, 
&c. and laſt of all Xanthus; who being killed in 
battle, the Thebans renounced monarchy, and changed 
the ſtate to an ariſtocracy or democracy, as it was 
when the Perſian empire overwhelmed it. | 


Troy was under the government of ſeven kings, 


from Teucrus the. firſt, to Priamus the laſt, for the 


ſpace of 300 years, when it was deſtroyed by the 
Grecians. | 


The hiſtory of the Roman affairs is involved in 
obſcurity and uncertainty, till the time when Ro- 
mulus founded the city, from him called Rome, which 


is ſaid to be about A. M. 3300. He formed the ſtate 


into a monarchy, and was ſucceeded by ſix kings, the 


| laſt of which was Tarquin, whom Brutus drove into 


exile, and thus put an end to the kingly government, 
after a period of about 240 years. Upon this the Ro- 
mans eſtabliſhed the conſular government, which was 
a mixture of ariſtocracy and democracy. This {tate 
continued till Julius Cæſar again reduced both it and 
all others to a monarchical or deſpotic empire, which 
was in about 460 year s. | 

Egypr was famous for its early government and 


great ſucceſſion of kings, even from Ham, or at leaſt 


from Mizraim his ſon, who is reckoned the firſt in the 


chronology of the Egyptian kings, and is ſaid to have 


begun his reign there A. M. 1900, From him to 
Nectanebus the ſecond (who was the laſt of the Egyp- 
tian race) they enumerate thirty-ſeven kings inclu- 


Was 
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was expelled by Ochus the eighth Perſian emperor, and 
his kingdom ſubdued, and made a part of the Perſian 
© (which ſoon after became the Grecian) empire. But 


we return to take a conciſe view of 

The Perſian Empire, which was the ſecond of the 
four great and univerſal monarchies of the world. 
Cyrus, as has been obſerved, was the famous founder 


| thereof in the year before Chriſt 536. He was ſur- 
named the Great, on account of- his heroic actions 


and great atchievements. He was the ſon of Cambyſes 


i king of Perſia, by his queen Mandana, the daughter 
ol Aſtyages King of Media, who was ſon to Cyaxares, 


grandion to Phraortes, and great grandſon to Deioces, 


© the firſt abſolute king of Media. Cyrus reigned ſeventy 
} years, and dying, was ſucceeded by his ſon Cambyſes, 
| who invaded Egypt, vanquiſhed Pſammiticus the king, 
and added that kingdom to his empire. He demoliſhed 
the Egyptian god Apis, murdered his brother Smerdis, 
and his ſiſter; and died in the eighth year, infamous 
for cruelty and luſt, On his has 
time before) the Magi, or Magians, ſeized the empire, 
and ſet up an impoſtor, who they pretended was Smerdis, 
the true ſon of Cambyles ; but this falſe Smerdis hay- 
ing before loſt his ears, the cheat was ſoon diſcovered 
| by his wife Phedyma ; and both he and all his ſect of 
| the Magians were flain. Note, the foregoing Cam- 
| byſes and Smerdis were the Ahaſuerus and Artaxerxes 
| of the Scripture, Ezr. iv. 5, 6, 7. Smerdis being ilain 
in the firſt year of his uſurpation, they choſe Darius 
| Hyſtaſpes king, under whom the Babylonians revolting, 
Darius beſieged them, and, after twelve months, took 
| their city, beat down the walls, and gave the inhabl- 
| tants for a ſpoil to the Perſians. He made war on the 
| Scythians with great loſs to himſelf, ſubdued Thrace, 
| and afterward India. He reduced the Helleſpont and 


„ (or indeed fomg 


Thracian Cherſoneſus. He fought a battle with the 
Greeks, but was diſcomfited at Marathon. After 
thirty-ſix years reign, he declares Xerxes his ſucceſlor, 


| and dies, Xerxes thoroughly reduced Egypt after a 
revolt; he marched with a prodigious army againit 


Greece, and loſt the battle of Salamis. He duitoyed 


the temple of Bel at Babylon. He was defeated in 
| Many wars againit the Grecians, by armies com- 
ö 7 : 


U 4 manded 
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manded by the generals Pauſanias, Ariſtides, The- 


miſtocles, Cimon, &c. and at laſt was flain by the 


treaſon of Artabanus, in the 21ſt year of his reign, 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon Artaxerxes Longimanus 
(the Ahaſuerus of Eſther.) He flew Artabanus, con- 
quered his brother Hyſtaſpes, and became thoroughly 
ſettled on the throne, He divorced V aſhti his queen, 
and choſe the virgin Efther for his concubine. He 
ſent Ezra to govern Judza, Egypt revolts, but is 
reduced. Haman is put to death. Artaxerxes is de- 
feated by Cimon the Athenian general, and therefore 
makes a peace with them. Nehemiah is ſent governor 


to Judæa, who re- peoples the city, and reforms the 
church and ſtate of the Jews, Meto begins his cycle, 


About the 36th year of this reign the prophet Malachi 
flouriſhed. In the 41ſt year of his reign Artaxerxes 
dying, was ſucceeded by his ſon Xerxes, who was 
preſently ſlain by Sogdianus, and he by Ochus, who 
with the crown aſſumed the name of Darius, and is 
commonly called Darius Nothus. The Egyptians 
reyolt from him, and make Amyrtæus their king. 
He dies in the 19th year of his reign, and is ſucceeded 
by Artaxerxes Mnemon, his eldeſt ſon. He defends 


his country againſt the Lacedemonians and Athenians, 


and makes a peace with them. The Perſians conquer 
Cyprus. Artaxerxes dies in the 46th year of his 
reign, and is ſucceeded by Ochus his ſon. Upon his 
ſucceſſion great revolts were made in the empire. 
Ochus takes and deſtroys Sidon, he invades Egypt, 


_ expels king Nectanebus, and reduces all the country. 


He is poiſoned by Bargoas in the 21ſt year of his reign, 
and Arogus or Arſes made king in his ſtead. Bargoas 


alſo poiſoned him in the ſecond year of his rcign, and 


made his friend Codomannus to ſucceed him, who then 
aſſumed the royal name of Darius, and perceiving 
Bargoas had a deſign of poiſoning him too, he put him 
to death. Alexander, the ſon of Philip, late king 0! 
Macedon, being made general of the Grecians againſt 
the Perſians, he defeated Darius in three battles, of 
Granicus, Cilicia, and Arbela, and conquered all Alia, 
by which means the empire of the Perſians was tranſ- 
terred to the Grecians, after it had ſtood about 205 

n | | years, 
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bimſelf by drinking the year before. After this he 
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years, and in the 4th year of Darius, the laſt king 


thereof. | 


Alexander, firnamed the Great, was born at Pella in OſtheGrecian 


Macedonia, and gave many ſurpriſing proofs of his monarchy be- 
courage and dexterity during his youth; eſpecially in gun in Alexan- 
mounting and taming his father's fierce horſe, which dex the Great, 
none of his equerries could do; whereupon, when he 
diſmounted, king Philip his father told him, with a 
kiss, he ſhould go and ſeek other kingdoms, for Mace- 
donia was too little for him. According as he grew in 
years, he ſignalized his valour in many wonderful 
E inſtances ; and at laſt ſucceeding his father as general 
of the Grecian armies, he paſſed into Aſia, and won 
the battle of Granicus, where he defeated the Perſian 
king Darius; and the next year reduced all Leſſer 
| Ain, and won the battle of Iſſus, where he again 
| defeated Darius, and took his mother, wife, and daugh- 
ters, but treated them according to their quality. 
After this he marched into Syria, took Tyre and Gaza, 
and deſtroyed them both. He went to beſiege Jeruſa- 
lem, but was prevented by Jaddus the high-prieſt, wha 
met him in his veſtments, and read to him Daniel's 
| prophecy, which foretold he ſhould conquer the Per- 
| flans; this ſo pleaſed him, that he made preſents to 
the prieſt, and left the Jews in freedom. Soon after, 
| he conquered Egypt; and the next year, which was 


331 before Chriſt, he began ta reign as emperor of 


| Alia, and paſſing the Euphrates and Tigris, won the 
battle of Arbela, and roak Babylon, Suſa, Perſepolis, 


and the provinces belonging to them. In his ſecond 
year Darius was lain, and he ſubdued the Medes, 


| Farthians, Hyrcanians, Arians, &c. and the next year 
the Bactrians and Sogdians; and put Beſſus to death as 
2 traitor to Darius, and an uſurper of his kingdom. 
In his fourth year, he married Roxana, the daughter 


of Oxyathres, a noble Perſian, and paſſing to India, 


conquered all to the river Indus; and the next year, he 


conquered all beyond the Indus to the river Hyphaſis; 
and returning home by the Indus, conquered ſeveral 
nations in his way. Two years after, he conquered 
the Coſſæans, to divert his grief for the loſs of his 
boon companion and favourite Hepheſtion, who killed 


paſſed 
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The death of paſſed to Babylon; during his ſtay here, he laid aſide 


Alexander. 


The great 
confuſions en- 


ſuing thereon. 


The diviſion 
of the empire. 


Theextinction 
of Alexander's 
family and 
empir e. 


his former modeſty, and gave himſelf up to all manner 


of debauchery and luxury, eſpecially drinking, by the . 


exceſs of which he contracted a fever, whereof he died, 
in the ninth year of his reign, and the thirty-third of 
his age. And here ended all the deligns of this great 
and vain-glorious prince, Never had any man a greater 
run of ſucceſs than he, who in the ſpace of twelve 
years ſubdued all the nations and countries from the 
Adriatic fea to the Ganges, the greater part of tne 
then known habitable world. 5 

On the death of Alexander, there aroſe great con- 
fuſions among his followers about the ſucceſſion. At 
length they agreed that Aridzus, a baſtard brother of 
Alexander, ſhould ſucceed on the throne ; but being 
an ideot, the government of the empire was divided 
among the chief commanders of the army, who were 
ſometimes content with the name of governors, but at 
length took that of kings, as having the authority 
from the firſt. As ſoon as they were ſettled in their 
provinces, they all fell to leaguing and warring again 
each other, till they were, after ſome years, all de- 
ſtroyed to four. Theſe were Caſſander, Lyſimachus, 
Ptolomy, and Seleucus. | | 

Theſe four divided the whole empire thus; Caſſander 
had Macedon and Greece; Lyſimachus had Thrace, 
and thoſe parts of Aſia which lay upon the Helleſpont 
and Boſphorus ; to Ptolomy fell Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, 
Paleſtine, and Ccelo-Syria ; and Seleucus. Upper Syria, 
and all the reſt. 5 5 

Aridæus being made nominal king of Perſia, had his 
name changed for that of Philip, and thus reigned 


ſeven years, when Olympias, the mother of Alexander, 
cauſed him to be put to death, with Eurydice his wife, 


and ſeveral others. After which Alexander Ægus, the 
ſon of Alexander and Roxana, bore the title of king, 
till Caſſander, about ſeven years after, put both him 
and his mother to death, that he might, without inter- 
ruption, ſeize on the kingdom of Macedon himſelf, 
as he accordingly did. - And thus both the family 
and empire of Alexander the Great became entirely 


extinct. 
| Caſſander 
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Z Caflander having governed Macedon from the death Caſſander go- 
Jof his father Antipater nineteen years, died of a dropſy ; verns Mace- 


und Philip, bis eldeſt fon, ſucceeded, who dying ſoon don, 


©: fter, left the crown to be contended for by his 
brothers Antipater and Alexander; of whom the firſt 
was driven to baniſhment for the impious murder of 
his mother Theſſalonice, and the latter ſlain by De- 
metrius, fon of Antigonus, who thereupon obtained 
the kingdom of Macedon for ſeven years. Thus the 
royal family of Philip, king of Macedon, became 
E utterly extinct. After this the kingdom of Macedon 
continued till Perſeus, the laſt king thereof, was 
E vanquiſhed by Paulus Æmilius, the Roman conſul ; 
and then it was made a province of the Roman 
empire, after having been a kingdom under thirty 
kings for 933 years. This happened 168 years be- 


eee 
* I r 


J jore Chriſt, 


| Ptolemy being ſettled on the throne of Egypt, Of the Ptole- 
began his reign in the 304th year before Chriſt, He mean king- 
was firnamed by ſome Soter, by others from his father dom in Egypt, 
Lagus. After twenty years reign, he reſigned his | 
kingdom to his youngeſt ſon, Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
This kingdom ſubſiſted under thirteen ſovereigns, 
the laſt of whom was Cleopatra, the moſt beautiful 
and accompliſhed woman in the world, but exceſſively 
given to pride and yoluptuouſneſs, Her huſband was 
the famous Mark Anthony, whom Octavius, Julius 
| Czfar's nephew, conquered at the battle of Actium, 
and thereby reduced Egypt to a Roman province, after 
it had ſtood a kingdom in the Ptolemean race 273 
years, that is, in the 31ſt year before Chriſt. 
deleucus growing very great in the Eaſt, at length Of the Seleu- 


. 


got the dominion of Media, Aſſyria, and Babylon; cian race in 


and afterwards that of Perſia, Bactria, Hyrcania, and Syria, &c. 
| all the other provinces on this fide the Indus, which 
Alexander before had made himſelf maſter of. And 
| thus he re-eſtabliſhed a kingdom over Aſia Minor and 
| Sytia, which became a theatre of many terrible and 
borrid tragedies under the Antiochus's, &c. who ſue- 
ecceded. This Aſiatic monarchy laſted till Gabinius, 
the Roman conſul, vanquiſhed Seleucus Cybioſactes, 
tne laſt of the Seleucian race, and ſet up a new form 
of government in the land, about 57 years before 
: | | Chriſt, 


Luyſimachus 
not ſucceſsful; 
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Chriſt. So this kingdom ſtood about 260 years, t. 


though others more properly terminate this monarchy 20 
about nine years before, when Pompey the Great 


vanquiſhed Tygranes, king of Syria, and reduced tie 


country to the form of a Roman province. 
Lyſimachus, the laſt of the four captains of Alex. 
ander, who divided his empire, had not the fortune 0 


the other three in laying the foundation, and being 


firſt in a monarchy; for he was defeated and lain in 
battle by Seleucus, who. thereby became maſter of al 
his dominions. _ 

As to the ſtate of the Jews during the periods 0 
the Grecian and Roman empires, I have already brief 
related it in the fourth chapter hereof, and therefore 
need not here repeat it. The next great revolution in 
the fortune of the world let us view in the fourth and 


laſt great and univerſal monarchy, viz, that of tit 


The conſular 
Rate of Rome, 


Roman empire. 3 

After the abolition of the regal power, the firſt ſtat 
of Rome, the Conſulate was inſtituted; which was 
power, or ſovereignty, with which two magiſtrates 
annually elected, were inveſted ; the ſenate was their 
council, and they decided all affairs, but there lay a 


appeal to the people; which made this no other than 
a republic or democracy. The firſt who enjoyed thi 


The Trium- 
virate. c 


conſular dignity were L. Junius Brutus, and L. Tar— 
quinius Collatinus, who began their government A. M. 
3545, and of Rome 244. / | | 

The Roman affairs were adminiſtered by the conſuls 
ſor the ſpace of about 470 years; when Julius Czli! 
formed the famous Triumvirate between himſelf and 
Pompey and Craſſus; by which means the whole pow?! 
of the Roman ſtate became in a manner engroſſed by 


| theſe three potentates, who divided it among them 


| The begin- 

ning of the 
Roman mo- 
narchy under 


Julius Cæſar. 


ſelves. This laid the firſt foundation of the civil wa!s 
which afterwards broke out between Pompey and Czſz, 
and at length ended in the deſtruction of the. old Ro- 
man government, by changing it from a republic l 
a monarchy, _ ; 3 — 
Under this republican ſtate, Rome, by degrees 
made herſelf miſtreſs of moſt of the principal king” 
doms and ſtates of the known world, by the couraz* 


and ſucceſsful enterprizes of her conſuls from time 
| FE time; 
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time, but moſt particularly of Julius Cæſar, whoſe 


ears; 
ache ambition reached to univerſal dominion and ſovereign- 
Trex ty; which at length he atchieved, going on conquering 
d the! and to conquer, in all the habitable parts of Aſia, 

Africa, and Europe, which he effectually reduced to 
\lex. the obedience of Rome; and on his return made a 
ne of  triumphal entrance into the city. The ſenate and 
deine people ſubmitted to him, and made him perpetual 
in in dictator. | 


The Roman ſtate being thus changed to a mo- The Roman 
© narchy in Julius Cæſar, he became the firſt ſole em- monarchy un- 
© pcror of the world among the Romans, and laid the der the twelve 
foundation of the fourth monarchy. He was at laſt Cæſars. 
for ſlain in the ſenate-houſe, in the 56th year of his age, 
nin and the 44th before Chriſt. Octavius, the nephew 
and of Cæſar, having conquered Brutus and Caſlius, was 
the declared Auguſtus, and maſter of the empire. His 
reign was honoured with the birth of our Saviour. 
Rite ME He died in the 44th year thereof, and was ſucceeded 
13 by Tiberius Cæſar; and after him ſucceeded Caligula, 
tes, Claudius, Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Veſpaſian, 
heir Titus, and Domitian, who was the laſt of the twelve 
' in Cæſars. The two greateſt events during this period 
han were the crucifixion of our Saviour in the reign of 
this Tiberius, and the deſtruction of the temple and 


Da- city of Jeruſalem, and the total extirpation of the 
M. Jewiſh ftate and nation under Veſpaſian, and Titus 
| his ſon, : | | | 1 
als After the Julian family, there was a ſucceſſion of The empire 


et 31 emperors from Nerva (who ſucceeded Domitian divided by 
and in A. D. 96) to Conſtantine the Great, who began to Conſtantine 
wer WW 1eign A. D. 306. He removed the ſeat of the empire the Great a- 
| by from Rome to Byzantium, which city he built, and mong his ſons. 
m- called it at firſt New Rome, but afterwards Conſtanti- | 
as nople. He divided the empire among his three ſons, 
ſar, WW Conſtantine, Conſtantius, and Conſtans; and died 
do- May 22, 337, in the 66th year of his age. | 
Of theſe three ſons, Conſtans had the Eaſt, Aſia, The fame a. 
| and Egypt, for his ſhare; Conſtantine had Gaul, gain divided 
„ Spain, and Great-Britain ; and Conſtantius had Italy, by Theodofius 
g: Africa, and Illyrium; but Conſtans ſurvived the other in the Eaſtern 
ave two, and became ſole maſter of the empire; who and Weſtern 
o  Cying in the 45th year of his age, was m_— * 
| | ullan 
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Julian the Apoſtate in A. D. 361, Jovian 363, Vale 
tinian 364; Valens and Gratian 375; and at lat? 


Theodoſius the Great, who had defeated the Goth, 


Alans, and Huns; and was baptized at 44 years «f 2 


The weſtern 
empire under 
10 emperors. 


Of the Goths 
andOſtrogoths 
in Italy. 


age, and died at the Goth, and A. D. 395, having let 


the empire of the Eaſt to his ſon Arcadius, and that f 
the Weſt to his ſon Honorius. 

From Honorius there axe reckoned about 10 empe. 
rors of the Weſtern empire to Auguſtulus incluſiveh; 
who came to the throne A. D. 475. During this pe. 
riod the empire was in a declining ſtate, and became 
a prey to ſeveral. barbarous nations, who continued 


* 


their invaſions upon it from the year 400 to oo. 


The chief of which were the Gaghs, Offtrogoths, 
Vandals, and Lombards; the Daci, Samartæ, Herulj 
Suevi; the Picts, the Huns, Alans, and Scythians: 
all which were antient people and nations of Europe 
and Aſia. Among theſe Lis. 
Odoacer, king of the Heruli, ſubdued - Auguſtulu 
in the firſt or ſecond year of his reign, and was him. 
ſelf defeated in the 17th year of his reign, by Theo- 


doric II. king of the Goths, who ſucceeded in A. D. 


493, and began the reign of the Oftrogoths. From 
him ſucceeded eight kings, of whom Tejas was the 


laſt, who was defeated - by Narſes, Juſtinian's general, 


The kingdom 
of the Lom- 
bards in Italy. 


in 5533 and thus the kingdom of the Oſtrogoths in 
Italy ceaſed after a continuance of 92 years. | 

This Narſes, being diſguſted by the empreſs, &c. 
called the Lombards from Germany into Italy, where 
they ſettled and formed a new monarchy ; the fiſt 


king of which was Alboin, who came to the crown 


The Eaſtern 
Empire. 


in 568, and the laſt was Didier or Deſiderius in 774, 
in all twenty-two kings, This Didiec having ſeized 
on the patrimony of the church, Charlemagne came 
againſt him, and took him; which put an end to 
the kingdom of the Lombards, that had laſted 206 
ears; | 5 

l Arcadius, ſon to Theodoſius the Great, ſueceeded 
his father as emperor oſ the Eaſt, A. D. 395. From 
him there followed a ſucceſſion of ſixty- four empe- 
rors, of whom Alexis V. was the laſt. Prince 
Henry, brother to Baldwin, count of Flanders, made 
war upon him, defeated him, and put him to flight; 
ti | and 
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and took the city of Conſtantinople in A. D. 1204. 
do the eaſtern branch of the empire continued entire 
dog years. 


After this the Greeks falling out with the French, 
and other Weſtern Chriſtians, they divided their em- 
pire into two, under Alexis Comnenus and Laſcaris; 
while Baldwin remained poſſeſſed of the royal city, 
and good part of the empire, which the Latins had 
ſeized on becauſe the Greeks did not reimburſe their 
charge for reſtoring young Alexis and Iſaac. By this 
means the empire was divided into three parts, 
which, after ſome time, were all ſwallowed up by 
the Turks. | 4 ay 

Baldwin, count of Flanders, was elected emperor 
at Conſtantinople by the Latins, A. D. 1204. - After 
him ſucceeded thirteen emperors ; the laſt of which, 
Conſtantine XIII. or XV. was ſlain in battle by the 
Turks under ſultan Mahomet II. who ravaged Greece, 
took Conſtantinople, and put an end to the Chriſtian 
empire there, about A.D. 1455. 

Alexis Comnenus, under the aforeſaid diviſion of 


the empire, made Trebiſond, a town in Natolia, on 


© the Euxine ſea, his capital, A. D. 1204; and go- 


verned over Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, Pontus, and 
© ſome other provinces -in Aſia Minor. To him ſuc- 
ceeded eight emperors, of whom the laſt was David. 
Mean while Theodorus Laſcaris reigned at Adrianople, 
and after him four others, of whom Theodorus III. 
was the laſt; in whoſe time Mahomet II. ſeized both 
the empires of Trebiſond and Adrianople., 
The Greek empire being thus totally extinct in Of Charle- 
that of the Turks, let us return to that of the magne, who, 
Latins; where we find Charlemagne, or Charles the began the 

| Great, ſon to Pepin king of France, reſtored the German em- 
| empire of the Weſt, and removed the royal ſeat from Pire. 


- 


Rome into Germany; where he was anointed and 


{ crowned emperor by pope Leo III. on Chriſtmas-day, 
A. D. 800. He before had reſcued Italy from the 
| tyranny of the Lombards, and annexed their domi- 
| Nions to the kingdom of the Franks. He was at the 


ſame time maſter of Germany, France, Italy, and 


| part of Spain. He died A. D. 814, in the 72d year 
| Of his age. Before his time Germany (like moſt 


othir 
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Diviſions © 
thereof, be- 
tween Alexis 
Comnenus, 
Laſcaris, and 
Baldwin. 
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other countries of Europe) was a compoſition of ſe- 
veral independent democraeies. But he reduced the 
whole under his juriſdiction. | | 


The imperial The Carolinian family continued till the death of 


families of 
Germany, 


Conrade, duke of Franconia, A. D. 919, when the 
crown devolved to the Saxons in Henry duke of 
Saxony, where the imperial dignity continued till the 
death of Henry II. A. D. 1024. Then it again re- 
turned to the Carolinian family in Conrad II. where 
it remained till A. D. 1125, when it again reverted 


to the Saxons in Lotharius, duke of Saxony; on 


whoſe death the crown was ſettled in the Suabian 


family, when Conrad III. duke of Suabia, was 


elected emperor, A. D. 1138, where it continued 
(though not without interruption) till the execution 


of Conradin, the laſt of that family. Whereupon 


Short hiſtory 
of Spain. 


Germany was reduced to anarchy and confuſion, till 
A. D. 1273, when Rudolph, earl of Hadſburg, and 
landgrave of Alſace, was unanimouſly choſen em- 
peror; from whom deſcended Frederick III. duke 
of Auſtria, who. was crowned A. D. 1490, and in 
whoſe houſe the imperial dignity has continued to 
this day, | 0 ES 
Spain was antiently inhabited by the Gallic Celts, 
Rhodians, Phœnicians, Cantabrians, and Carthagi- 


nians ; the latter of which being diſpoſſeſſed by the | 


Romans, Spain became a Roman province, and fo 
continued till the declenſion of the Weſtern Empire, 


upon which it was over-run firſt by the Vandals, then 


by the Suevians, and at laſt the Goths obtained the 
government of the emperor Honorius, where they 
reigned from Adolph the firſt king, who entered Spain 
A. D. 411, till A. D. 713, Roderick the 34th and 
laſt king was defeated by the African Saracens, or 
Moors, or Arabians, who were all the ſame people. 


The Moors divided Spain into ſeveral petty kingdoms; 


which continued between 7 and 800 years, viz. to 
the year 1492, in which they were totally extirpated 


by Ferdinand V. king of Caſtile. The Suevian kings 
were ten; they reigned in Gallicia from A. D. 408 


to 585. The kings of Leon were twenty-four ; who 
reigned from A. D. 717 to 1028. The kings of 
Granada were twenty-two; who reigned from A. 1 


vernment b 
the admini 
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Charles, gave it to the chureh. As to the other parts 
of Italy, they are divided into ſeveral dutchies, as 
Savoy, Tuſcany, Milan, &c. Republics, as Venice, 
Genoa, &c. Kingdoms, as Naples, Sicily, and Sar- 

| —_— ; 
Of Tiungirys b was in old times ſubject to the Huns, til 
about the eighth century a Scythian nation called 
Hungari diſlodged them, poſſeſſed and gave name to 
the country. "Fhey were governed by chiefs or duke: 
till the time of St. Stephen, who was crowned king 
of Hungary A. D. 1000, after whom ſucceeded 1 
regency of forty-hve or forty-fix kings, to the preſent 
time; Joſeph, the late emperor of Germany, bein: 

 _- crowned king of Hungary A. D. 1687. 

Of Swiſler⸗ Swiſlerland, upon the decay of the Roman em. 
land, pire, maintained its liberty under the kings of But: 
gundy, Auſtria, France, &c. who have interchange 
ably poſſeſſed and contended for it for 500 years pak. 
Its preſent ſtate is a republic of thirteen cantons « 
| aks, ſeven of which are governed by an arift 
eracy, none but the burghers having any ſhare in 
the government. The, other fix are democratic, 
all the inhabitants being admitted to the govert- 

| | ment, | 5 . 
Of Belgium, Belgium, which contains the Netherlands, or coun- 
or the Nether- tries of Holland and Flanders, was antiently 2 pat 
lands. of the Roman empire, being ſubdued by Julius Czlz 
and Auguſtus; under which it continued till the tim 
of Theodoſius, when the empire being over- run, f. 
veral people of Germany made deſcents upon it, ont 
| after another. But in proceſs of time they recover 
| their liberty, and all this country was divided int! 
| | ſeventeen provinces; ſome governed by dukes, othe!s 1 
by counts, one by a marquis, and five by lords, ( t 
which Friezland was one; which, having ſhook d ! 
| the yoke, was governed by kings for near 400 yea un _ 
| 5 Holland and Zealand were * by counts iron l 
an A. D. 863 to 1558, when Philip II. of Spain , , 
their laſt count; from whom they revolted, and forme! 
themſelves into their preſent commonwealth in ti 
union of Utrecht, A. D. 1579. Flanders was und 10 

earls, from A. D. 62r to 860, when Baldwin 13 
made their firſt count; by which ſovereigns 7 
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S were after goyerned till they fell to the houſe of 
Auſtria under the emperor E | 

the crown of Spain under his ſon Philip II. to which 
they continue ſtill to pay obedience. | 
| Mulſcovy is, as to its hiſtory, involved in ignorance Of Muſcovy. 
and obſcurity. Prince Woldomir introduced chriſti- 


harles V. and then to 


anity here A. D. 988. After this we know little till 


| they became a prey to the Tartars, when their prince, 
George, was defeated by the Tartarian king Batto, 


A. D. 1273; who ruled them under hard terms, till 


(A. D. 1450) prince John delivered them, and erected 
the numerous petty principalities into one body. Thus 
they continued under various fortunes, till the nobility 
& choſe Michael Feodorowitz, who, by his acceſſion to 
the throne in 1613, began the race of Alexiewitz, the 
| preſent royal family. Te 
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Poland being abdicated by its antient inhabitants, Of Poland. 


— 4 


fell in A. D. 550 into the hands of a vagrant people, 


under the conduct of one Lechus, who founded the 


government of the Lechidæ, which continued till the 
Woiewoods or twelye governors, who poliſhed this 
| rude and barbarous people; but at laſt falling into 
| parties, the people were obliged to chuſe a king, who 
was Cracus, who reſtored the republic to its tranquillity 
A. D. 700. In A. D. 820, the Poles exalted to tlie 
| throne one Piaſtum, a wheelwright. His poſterity, 


called the Piaſti, long enjoyed it; till at laſt, A. D. 


| 1382, the crown devolved to Jagello, duke of Lithu- 


ania, who founded the Jagellonian family, which be- 


came extinct A. D. 1548, when their kings became 


electiye; of which Henry de Valois, duke of Anjou, 
was the firſt. 


Syweden is ſaid to have been in the ſtate of a king- Of Sweden. 


dom ſoon after the deluge, which is ſaid to have con- 
unued till the tooth year of Rome, when it became a 


| Tepublic, which laſted 250 years. Monarchy was 


re-eſtabliſhed by Eric II. whoſe poſterity continued 


WW iu A. D. 455, through twenty-one ſucceffors. In 


A. D. 829, the Swedes embraced chriſtianity. In 


A. D. 1396, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, were 
united in the union of Calmar, which laſted not 


long: for in A. D. 1449, Norway and Denmark 
Choſe a king, .whoſe paſterity had ſeveral various 
X 2 adventures 
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adventures with the Swedes, who were miſcrably 
harraſſed by them, till A. D. 1528, when Guſtavus 


Of Denmark. 


Ericſon ſhook off the Daniſh yoke, and was proclaimed 
king; and in 1544 the crown was made hereditary to 
his family, wherein it continues to this day. 


Denmark is one of the moſt ancient kingdoms of 


Europe. One Danus, or Dan, is reported to be the 
firſt of their kings, who headed the Cimbri and Goths 
when they invaded and ravaged Germany. About 
our Saviour's birth Frotho III. governed them. A. D. 
846, Eric I. began to reign, and introduced chriſti- 


anity. In 1012, Canute II. came to the crown, who 
_ afterwards was alſo king of England, Sweden, Nor- 


Of Norway. 


Of the riſe of 
the Mahome- 
tan empire, 


Abe Cabphe... 


the imperial power, A. D. 622, who was fucceeded 


way, &c. He was buried at Wincheſter in 1036. 
In 1396 was the union of Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden, under Margaret queen of Norway : and in 
A. D. 1449, Chriſtian earl of Oldenburg was de- 
clared king of the Danes and Norwegians, in whoſe 
family thoſe two crowns have remained ever fince. 
Norway, in its original ſtate, is very obſcure. In 
A. M. 3960, Frotho was king, who was ſucceeded 
by ſixteen kings, the laſt of whom, Lodbrog, was 
contemporary with Charlemagne. Sigifordus reigned 


A. D. 798; and in 868 Harold Harfoger was their 


ſole king, who died in 931, and his race were kings 


of Norway 500 years. In A. D. 1396 was the 


union of the three kingdoms, as before mentioned, 
and which remains to this day between Norway and 
Denmark, . | . | 

If now we return and review the modern - hiſtory 
of Aſia, we ſhall there meet with one of the greateſt 
revolutions that ever happened in the world; I mean 
that occaſioned by the impoſtor Mahomet, which 
gave birth to an empire, which in eighty years ex- 


tended itfelf over more kingdoms and countries than 


did the Roman in 800. And though it continued 
not above 300 years, yet out of its aſhes have ſprung 


many others, of which there are three ſtill remaining, 


the largeſt and moſt potent empires in the world, viz 

the Turkiſh, Perſian, and that of the Mogul. 
After the impoſtor's death, Ebubezer his father-in- 

law, and one of his chief captains, took upon him 


by 
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by twenty-four others, by the name of Caliphs, the 
laſt of whom was Mahomet IV. who ended his reign 
about A. D. 872. Theſe caliphs, or Saracen em- 


© perors, by degrees extended their conqueſts over 
Perſia, Egypt, Paleſtine, Syria, all Barbary, Rhodes, 


Cyprus, Aſia Minor, Armenia, Greece, Conſtanti- 


nople, all Italy, &c. But about 325 years after the 
impoſtor's death, the governors of the provinces took 


the regal power on themſelves, and left the caliphs 
nothing but the ſhadow of their authority. At laſt 
| they divided into caliphs and anti-caliphs, till the 
Tartars put an end to the pretenſions of both, under 
the famous emperor Tamerlane the Great. 


The Turks were a people firſt known by the name 


of Turcæ, about the lake of Mzotis, and not much, 
heard of till A. D. 577. In 619 they are mentioned 


at the ſiege of Conſtantinaple, under the command of 
the Perſians. After which they ſet up for themſelves, 
and in A, D. 736 inyaded Albania, and other coun- 
tries on the Caſpian and Euxine ſea. In 844, they 
g pole themſelves of Armenia Major, and called it 
| Turcomania, Here they lived in no great figure, till 
| Mahomet the ſultan of Perſia rebelling againſt the 
| caliph of Babylon, called them to his aſſiſtance; wao 
came under angrolipix their leader, and procured, 
the ſultan a ſignal. victory. 


The faid ſultan Mahomet not giving them the 


| promiſed rewards, nor yet leave to return home, they, 
being juſtly enraged, began to mutiny, and plundered 
| the country, at laſt fought with, deteated the ſultan, 
and killed him. His army, diſſatisfied with his con- 
duct, joined with the Turks, and made Tangrolipix 
fſaltan of Perſia, A. D. 1030. His race continued 
till A. D. 1198, when Caſſanes, the laſt of the Turk- 
ilh line, came to the crown. He was vanquiſhed by 
the Cham of Tartary in 1202, when the Tartarian 
lace began in Cingis Chan. Tamerlane the Great 
| conquered the Shole empire, whoſe ſon ſucceeded in 
A. D. 1405, and his line became extinct in ſoanch:, 
| who. was defeated in A. D. 1472, by Uſlan Cailan, 
an Armenian prince, whole poſterity continued tyll 
Glamat, or Hagarat; the laſt whereof was deccated, 
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The original 
of the Turks. 


he riſe of the 
Perſian em- 
pire from the 
Turks. 


Wl OO HISTORY, 


A. D. 1 505, by Iſmael Sophi, who then founded the 
Sophian family, who continue monarchs of Perſia to 

| the preſent time. 8 785 - 
Of the origin Ottoman, the ſon of Ethrogul, the ſon of Solyman, 
of the Otto- (who was drove out of Perſia by the Tartars) was We 
man empire. about A. D. 1290 ſaluted with the title of governor. 
| of the Oguzian Turks in Afia, and ſoon after with 


that of the lord Ottoman or Oſman. This great WE 
prince afterwards took and ſpoiled the rich city Nice; 
and che chief ſultan dying A. D. 1300, Ottoman was 
advanced in his ſtead, and then founded the great 
Turkiſh empire in the Eaſt under the Ottoman race, 
who have continued to this day in a ſucceſſion of We 
twenty-four or twenty-five ſultans from him. But . 
the famous Perſian general Thamas Kouli Can hs 


given them many ſhocking ſtrokes of late, and hs 
_ armies have lately been very victorious againſt them; 
on which account the Perſians have depoſed, theig 
late ſophi, and elected him their emperor or ſophi. 
Of the Turkin The Turkiſh kingdom of Iconium began A. D. 
kingdom in 1755 in Cutlumeſes, a relation to Tangrolipix, who 
Aſia. poſſeſſed himſelf of that country, and afterwards of 
| ſeveral others in Afia Minor. He had fifteen ſuc- 
ceſſors, of whom Melec was the laſt an 1261, who 
was driven into exile, and thereby a Way was made 
for the Ottoman line. We read of the races of other 
Turkiſh kings in Aſia Minor at the beginning of thet 
empire, but they all gave way at laſt to the Ottoman 
line. The chief of theſe was the race of Turkill 
kings at Damaſcus, which Tangrolipix founded in the 
perſons of his kinſmen Melech and Ducat, who began 
to reign over Syria, &c. A. D. 1075. After then 
ſucceeded nine others, till the laft, viz. Saphradint, 
was taken by the Tartars, A. D. 1262; who, on the 
death of Tamerlane, were obliged to quit it to the 
The Mama- Mamalucks, a military order of people in Egyft 
lucke who. under the Saracens, which ſubdued Syria and Egypt. 
1 and kept Damaſcus till A. D. 1516, when it was agail 
recovered by the Turks. The ſeat of the Tarkih 
empire hath been at Conſtantinople fince Mahomet I. 
and eighth of the Ottoman family, took it, A. D. 1455 
or thereabouts. 8 | 
Ziv Great 
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| Great Tartary {* more rightly Tatary) is ſaid to Of GreatTar- 
have had for its firſt emperor Cingis Chan; and though tary and its 
the government was abſolute and tyrannical, yet it was 
E elective; for the grandees of the country choſe his 
© ſon Occady to ſucceed him about A. D. 1168. In 
© his time the name of the Tartars was firſt known, and 
became formidable in Europe. To him ſucceeded 
AZain-Chan, or Bar-Cham, then Gino-Cham; and 
by his daughter the empire was conveyed to her 
E huſband Tamerlane the Great, who made indeed fo Short hiſtory 
. great a figure in the world, that he is reckoned equal of Tameflane 
to Cyrus or Alexander, He was born A. D. 1335. the Great. 
He was maſter of all the learning of thoſe days, and 
was of a moſt gentle, mild, and affable temper, at- 
tended with a natural greatneſs and heroic ſpirit and 
„ valour, He was an enemy to idolatry, and gave 
liberty of conſcience to all who worſhipped God, the 
Creator of all things; wherefore God bleſſed him 
with wonderful ſycceſs in his enterprizes : for, under 
his Chriſtian general Axalla, he ſubdued the Muſco- 
vites; after that China, made the kings thereof tribu- 
| tary to him, and deftroyed idolatry there. After 
this he defeated the Turks, took their ſultan Bajazet 
# priſoner, and reproached him for fighting againſt the 
{ Chriſtian e Hereupon moſt of the provinces 
of Aſia ſubmitted to this new conqueror. Then he 
made war upon the ſultan of Egypt, conquered the 
country, with the greateſt part of Africa, Syria, Ju- 
dæa, &c. and paid the higheſt reverence and devotion 
to Chriſt at his ſepulchre in Jeruſalem. He extended 
his conqueſt to the Indies, and founded there the 
empire of the Moguls. He died in the 66th year of 
| his age, A. D. 1425. The great Maurice of Nallay, 
prince of Orange, always carried the hiſtory of him 
in his pocket, and preferred it to Cæſar's Commen- 
taries, or Xenophon's Cyropzdia, It is ſaid he ſub- 
dued more countries in eight years, than the Romans 
did in eight hundred. After him there were about 
ſix ſucceſſors, the laſt of whom was Demir-Cham, in 
1540, or thereabouts. In Eaſtern Tartary, Bohun 
names a catalogue of ſix kings, who reigned from 
A. D. 1550 to Cham-Hi, the laſt, who began to reign 
| 2 A4 . over 


hiſtory. 
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Of the empire 
of the Moguls. 


e 


ever Tartary and China in 1661, and in 1680 be 
perfected the conqueſt of China, and was reckoned Mt 


to be the greateſt prince in the world. 


The empire of the Moguls in India was founded, 


as I ſaid, by Tamerlane, who was the firſt emperor 
thereof. His ſon Miracha ſucceeded in A. D. 1403, 
After him nine others ſucceeded to the crown; of 


- . whon the laſt, Bardour-Chah, began to reign A. D. 


Of theChineſe 
hiſtory. 


* 


1708. 5 
The Chineſe ſuppoſe that the firſt man was their 


firſt governor, was called Puoncuus, and had hi 


origin from ſomewhat like an egg. How this country 
was firſt peopled is uncertain. The firſt king they 
ſpeak of with any certainty is Fohius, or Fohi, who 
ſome think was Noah. It is ſaid he was ſucceeded 
by Xinungus 2730 years before Chriſt, Yvus ws 
the laſt of the elected emperors, and founded the im- 


: 
, 


Poets race of Hiaa, which was about 2207 yea! 


efore Chriſt. This continued in a line of ſeventeen 
emperors ; to which the family of Xanga ſucceeded, 


about 1766 years before Chriſt. This produced 


twenty-eight emperors, and laſted till about 1122 
years before Chriſt ; when the family of Cheva ſuc- 
ceeded, which produced thirty-ſeven emperors, and 
ended 246 years before Chriſt. This was ſucceede! 
by the family of Civa or Xius, in the year before 
Chriſt 206. This by the family of Hana, which 


laſted to A. D. 264. This was ſubdued by that f 
Cyna, which laſted till A. P. 419, in five kings. Wi 


Then the family of Tanga followed, which laſted til 
A. D. 618. Theſe were ſucceeded by the race of 


'  Sunga, which ee, till A. D. 1278, when ti 


artars, after 


eventy-three years war, ſubdued the 
empire, extirpated the family, and founded a new one, 


called Ivena, which laſted till A. D. 1368, when the 
Tartars were 'expelled, and one Xunguons founded 
the race of Taicinga, who held the throne till 
A. D. 1644; | when the Tartars again conquered 


the country, and ſet up their great Cham Xunchius, 


who was fucceeded by his fon Cham-Hi, in A. P. 
1661, as was before related in the hiſtory of Greit 
Tartaty. J 


» 


Japan 
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japan is a mighty empire, the court far outſhining Of Japan. 
any in Europe. But becauſe this ifland was not 

E diſcovered till the fixteenth century, or about A. D. 

= 1540, we have no account of the genealogy and 

ſucceſſion of emperors, but that they are great and 

E abſolute lords, and are adored by their ſubjects. _ 

In America the ſeveral nations and countries Of American 
E diſcovered by the Europeans are under their govern- governments. 
ment. Thus Mexico, great part of Granada, Terra 
Firma, Peru, Chili, part of Paraguay, &e. belong 

to the Spaniards. New-England, New-York, Pens. 

= ſylvania, New-Jerſey, Maryland, Virginia, Carolina, 

Ke, to the Engliſh. And other countries and iſlands 

0 to the French, Dutch, &c. e 5 
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Phyfiology 
defined. 


Its ſubject. 


Its parts. 
Somatology. 


Uranology. 
Aerology. 


Geology. 


Of ſomatolo- 
85). 
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Of PHYSIOLOGY, or Nary- 
5 ob „„ 


ſignifies a Diſcourſe concerning Nature, or the 
Nature of Bodies in general; and hence it j; 
uſed to denote that ſcience or ſtudy which enquire 
into and inveſtigates the cauſes, properties and effeds 
of all natural bodies objected to our fight, or falling 
under the cognizance of any of our ſenſes, For this 


P HYSIOLO GY, according to its derivation, 


reaſon this ſtudy has long been call'd phyſics, and phi- 
loſophy, or more commonly natural philoſophy ; and 


thoſe who are ſkilled therein are called phyſiologiſts, 
naturaliſts, and natural philoſophers. 

The ſubject of this moſt excellent ſcience being 
no leſs than the wide and almoſt boundleſs held of 
ſenſible nature, the ſcience itſelf muſt needs be ex- 
ceeding great, and of the laſt importance; of which 
we ſhall proceed to give the following ſhort, yet com- 
prehenſive ſketch. _ | | 


Natural Philoſophy | then may be properly divided 


into four parts, viz, (1.) Somatology, which con- 


templates the nature of matter in general, its pro- 
perties, accidents, and various modifications, in all 


natural bodies. (2.) Uranology, which diſcourſeth of 


the conſtitution of the heavens, and the great bodies 
of the ſun, moon, and planets therein. (3.) Aero- 
logy, which treats of the nature of the atmoſphere, 
and the various meteors thereof. (4.) Geology, 
which takes a view of the earth and ſea, with all their 
various productions. 8 


of SOMATOLOGY. 


Komatology is (according to its etymon) the doc- 


trine of natural bodies, and conſiders the original and 


eſſential properties of matter, of which they are v4 
riouſly compoſed. 


Matter 
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Matter itſelf is that which we generally call the Of matter. 


ſubſtance of things, or that of which all things do 


conſiſt, under different forms and modes. | 

The properties of matter or body are twofold, viz. Its properties, 
(1.) Effential and common to all bodies. (2.) Spe- effential of ac- 
| cific and accidental, which happen to bodies not ne- cidental. 


ceſſarily from the nature of matter, but caſually and 


| compatatively only. | | | 
The eſſential properties of all bodies or matter are Eſſential pro- 


= 


theſe; (1.) Extenſion, for all matter is extended. perties, 


(2.) Solidity, for every particle of matter is impene- 
trable. (3.) Diviſibility, for all matter may be di- 
vided into ſtill leſſer parts. (4.) Mobility, for all 
bodies are capable of motion. (F.) Figurability, all 


bodies having ſome form or figure. (6.) Gravity, 


for all bodies have ſome weight. (7.) Menſurability, 
for all bodies have ſome dimenſions. (S.) InaCtivity, 


for no matter can act or move of itſelf. (9.) Ubiety, 


for all bodies occupy ſome place. (10.) Durability, 
tor no part of matter can be annihilated. 

Extenſion is the quantity of bulk or ſize into which 
the particles of matter are diſpoſed, or extended; 
for there is no body which has not length, breadth, 


: and thickneſs, which make what we call the extenſion 
of bodies, | Fr 


dolidity is that property of body, whereby it ex- 
cludes all others out of the place which it poſſeſſeth p 
for no two bodies can poſſibly be in one and the 
ſame place at the ſame time. Hence the matter of 
the ſofteſt bodies is equally ſolid with that of the 
hardeft, Thus a cubic inch of water will, no more 
than a cubic inch of adamant, be compreſſed into 
lels than a cubic inch of ſpace. 

Diviſibility is a property of matter which follows 
ſrom the laſt; for fince two particles of body cannot 
exiſt together, or in the ſame place, it is neceffary 
they ſhould exiſt feparately, or in different places; 


| and fo may be conſidered as diſtinct or ſeparate from 


each other, which is all that is meant by their being 
divided. The actual divifion of matter is very ſur- 
priſing, as is manifeſt from the nature of odours, 
perfumes, tinctures, light, and ſeveral other experi- 
| Z ments 


Of extenſion, 


Solidity. 


Diviſbility. 
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Mobility. 


Figurability. 


Gravity and 
attraction. 


Electricity. 


viſibility of matter, and its being finite; for ſince 


their weight; and gravitation in the leſſer body, but 


tation. Attraction of coheſion is that whereby very 


of PHYSIOLOGY, 


ments on bodies, And the mnie diviſbility of of matter 
is eaſily proved by geometry. 
Mobility is a property which follows from the di- Y 


matter is diviſible into parts, and does not fill all 
ſpace, it is poſſible for one part of matter to be mad: 
to change its place, or be removed from one part of 
abſolute ſpace to another, which is called motion, or 
local motion of a body. 

Figurability is that univerſal property of body, 
whereby it is neceſſitated to appear in, or put on ſome 
ſhape or form or other; for ſince all particles of 
matter are finite, they muſt be contained within cer- 
tain bounds or extremities, which muſt have ſome 
kind of mode or faſhion ; which, as.. it reſults from 
mere contingency, 1s infinitely various, and 1s Called 
the formality-or madification of bodies. | 

Gravity is that univerſal diſpoſition of e; 
whereby a leſſer part is carried towards the center of 
any greater part: thus all parts of matter, or bodies 
on the earth's huge ſurface, have a tendency to de- We " 
ſcend to its center or middle part: and this is called We 5, 
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attraction i in the greater; becauſe it does, as it were, * 
attract and draw that lefler body *o itſelf. Some 
diſtinguiſh attraction into. that of ccheſion and gravi- 


minute bodies, or the particles of the ſame body, are 
mutually. drawn towards one another, and made to 
cohere and ſtick together. The ſphere of this at- 
traction is very ſmall, for it acts only upon contact, We 
or at very ſmall diſtances, and in proportion to the 
ſurfaces of the attracting bodies. Attraction of gra- 
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vitation is that whereby larger bodies attract and act . 
upon one another, whole ſphere of attraction i is very . 


great. This attraction is always proportional to tbe 
quantity of matter in bodies, and decreaſes as the Wh , 
iquares. of the diſtances between the centers of at- 
tracting bodies increaſe. 

Electricity is a kind of attraction and repulſion 
of very light bodies alternately, by certain poliſhed 
ſurfaces chafed or heated by rubbing, or * 

zus 
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Thus glaſs, ſealing- wax, amber, and precious ſtones, 
® attract and repel feathers, hairs, ſtraws and other light 
di. bodies at conſiderable diſtances, as known by common 
experiments. Note, if a glaſs tube be emptied of air, 
all Wit loſes its electrical quality. | 

de Magnetiſm is another very ſurpriſing ſpecies. of at- 
traction, which that foſſil called the loadſtone is endowed 


ter 


4 with. Every one knows its ſtrange power of attract- 

ing and repelling iron; and the virtue it commu- 
„ ſicates to the mariner's compaſs, whereby it is deter- 
ne mined to point to, or very near the north pole. Note, 


of the magnet loſes its quality by being made red-hot in 
© Gravity is diſtinguiſhed into abſolute and ſpecific. 


m 7 Abſolute gravity is that which every body has in itſelf 
4 fſimply conſidered; ſpecific gravity is that which is 


= conſidered in a body compared with the gravity of 
any other, and is ſaid to be either greater, equal to, 
tor leſſer than it: thus if the gravity of fine gold be 11, 
and that of fine filver 6, the ſpecific gravities of gold 
5 and ſilver are ſaid to be to each other as 11 to 6. Note, 
din ſpaces void of air all bodies gravitate alike; or a 
= feather and a ftone, being let fall together, deſcend 
E with equal velocity or ſwiftneſs. 
Menſurability is another uni 


iverſal property of bodies; 
for as all bodies are extended into the dimenſions of 
y © length, breadth, and thickneſs, ſo it is poſſible for the 
e contents or quantity of ſpace included within thoſe di- 
5 menſions, or under the extremities of thoſe bodies, to 
be compared, and the ratio or proportion between them 
found and determined; which is called the menſuration, 
or meaſuring of bodies. | 
= Inactivity, or paſſiveneſs of matter, is its diſpoſition 
do abide or continue in its ſtate of motion or reſt, till 
it is made to alter the ſame by the action of ſome ex- 
& ternal force. And from this principle are deduced thoſe 
laws of motion, which are called the laws of nature 
by Sir Iſaac Newton, viz. 4 | 
Law J. All bodies continue in their ſtate of reſt or 
motion, uniformly in a right line, till they are obliged 
to change that ſtate by the impreſſion of external 
: forces, Thus a wheel whirled round would always 
| Continue that circular motion, were it not for the 
: + reſiſtance 
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Magnetiſm. 


Abſolute and 
ſpecifie gra- 
vity. 


Menſurability 


Inactivity. 


Of the laws | 


of nature. 
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Ubiety. 


Space. 


ü A vacuum. 


Durability. 
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reſiſtance it meets with from the air, and friction c 


*. 


the axle.. 


Law II. All change of motion is proportional u 


the power of the force which cauſes it, and in the 
ſame direction with the ſaid force. This law is a; 
evident as that every effect is proportionable to it; 
Cauſe. | , 


Law III. Re-action is always equal and contrary 


to action; for when one body acts on another, that 


other body re- acts with equal force upon the firſt, aul 
in a contrary direction. Thus when a fledge ftrike 
the anvil, the anvil returns an equal ſtroke on the 
ſledge, and makes it rebound, So when an horſe 


draws a ſtone with a rope, the rope being equal 


ſtrained throughout, plainly argues the ſtone ſtretche 
it equally with the horſe, and therefore draws the 
horſe as much as the horſe draws it ; and therefore 


fince theſe forces are equal and contrary, they would 


deſtroy one another, i. e. neither horſe nor ſtone 
would move, were it not that the horſe obtains an 
additional force, by puſhing or thrufting himſelf for. 
wards againſt the ground. „ | 
Ubiety is that affection of all bodies, whereby 
they neceſſarily take up and poſſeſs ſome place, or pan 
of ſpace. ; | - | 
Space is a mere void, infinitely extended ever; 
way; or it is that part of the univerſe in which no- 
thing exiſts, or is entirely empty of all matter. And 
though all bodies muſt occupy or fill ſome part of thi 
infinite void of ſpace, and which is called their place; 
yet ſince matter is not infinite, it cannot fill infinite 
ſpace completely, but there will be ſome interſtices 0 
empty ſpace, which the philoſophers call a vacuum, 
though the French (who have a ſuperſtitious philoſopiy 
as well as religion) are abſurd enough to deny th 
moſt evident truth. | 
Durability, or duration of matter, may be reckonel 
another of its properties; ſince it is certain, that 
though the form and texture of bodies may be an 


how deſtroyed and changed, yet their ſubſtance can- 
not be deſtroyed, changed, nor diminiſhed in ti 


leaſt; for to annihilate or reduce matter to mer 
| " 0+ | | | | nothing 
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nothing is as much an impoſſibility, as to produce it 


n 0 
tem mere nothing; and both, in the nature of things, 
i to as abſurd to ſuppoſe, as motion in an abſolute plenum, 
the or any other inconſiſtency imaginable. . 
is 0 The ſpecific or accidental properties, which are Of the ſpecike 
0 it called the qualities of natural bodies, are next to be Or accicentas 
* [ME confidered, and are theſe, viz. (1.) Light. (2.) Co- Properties of 
ray WW lours. (3.) Sound. (4.) Dentity and rarity. . (5.)} PH 
that WW Tranſparency and opacity. (6.) Hardneſs and ſoft- 
and neſs. (7.) Rigidity and flexibility. (S.) Conſiſtence 
riks and fluidity. (9.) Heat and cold. (10.) Humidity 
tte and ſiccity. (11.) Elaſticity, (12.) Odours and 
orle E ſapours. 155 ü 2 
al RE Light is the quality of that ſort of matter we call Of light. 
ches fire, which renders all objects from whence it pro- 
tie coeeds viſible, as well as thoſe which receive it. It 
for conſiſts of very ſmall particles, which come from 
dull the luminous or radiant body in right lines to the 
one WE eyes, with ſuch an incredible velocity, that the light 
an WW arrives to us from the ſun in about ſeven minutes 
for- and a half, which is about 8xo00000 miles, which 
is near 200000 miles in a ſecond of time, The ſur- 
eh) faces of moſt bodies reflect light, by which means 
dan they become viſible and coloured; for thoſe which 
reflect none appear dark and black. Light, in paſſing 
e through any medium, as air, water, glaſs, &c. is re- 
no W# tracted, or broke out of its ſtraight courſe into an- 
\nd WE other, which is nearer the perpendicular of the ſur- 
ns face, if a thicker medium; but farther from it, i into 
ce; WW 2 thinner medium. And this refrangibility of a ray 
ite WE of light is different in the ſeveral parts of it, according 
to the different colours contained therein; of which 
m, we ſhall next ſpeak. . 
Colour is that quality of bodies whereby they appear Colour. 
h of ſome certain hue or complexion, and which is | 
better known than deſcribed. The colours of bodies 1 
are all of them from the rays of light originally, and | 
exiſt therein in the following order: (1.) Red. (2.) | | 
Orange. (3.) Yellow. (4.) Green. (5.) Blue. (6.) | 
Indigo. (7.) Violet, When light is. refrafted, as | 
through a priſm, &c. the red- coloured rays fall loweſt, | 
and the violet the higheſt; the others fill the inter- | 
8 | 8 mediate | 
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Sound. 


Echo. 


Denſity and 


rarity. 
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mediate ſpaces all which are, in reſpect of quantity, 
in a muſical or harmonical ratio; and bodies only 


appear red, yellow, blue, &c. becauſe the matter of 


which they conſiſt reflects a greater quantity of red, 
yellow, blue, &c. rays than of others; and thoſe 
bodies which reflect promiſcuouſly all the rays which 


fall on them appear white; and thoſe which reflect 


none appear black, as has been ſaid. Py 
Sound is an effect cauſed by ſtriking of a foriorous 

body; for the tremulous motion of the parts occaſioned 

thereby agitates the air, and produces fuch undulations 


or pulſes thereof as are like to waves in water; theſe 


ſtriking on the drum of the ear, excite the idea of 


ſound in the brain by means of the optic nerve. It is 


propagated. in concentric ſpheres around the ſounding 
body. The air is the medium of ſound, ſinee none 
can be produced in an exhauſted receiver in an air- 


pump. Sound flies at the rate of 1142 feet in a ſe- 


cond of time, and may be heard at the diſtance of 
180 or 200 miles. Echo is the reverberation or re- 
percuſſion of a wave or pulſe of air from the ſurface of 
obſtacles, as vaults, &c. whence flying back, it ſtrikes 
our ears with the ſame, but more obtuſe found than 
the firſt. Of ſounds, there is great variety of tones, 
tunes, or notes, with reſpect to acuteneſs and gravity ; 
ſome of which being pleaſant and agreeable, are called 
concords, the others diſcords; from a various and att- 
ful compoſition of which ariſes the heavenly art of 
mulic. : : | 
Denſity and ratity of bodies are commonly under- 
ſtood of their greater or leſſer quantity of matter con- 


tained under the ſame bulk, and therefore the denſity 


of bodies is in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio 
of their quantities of matter, and a reciprocal ratio 
of their bulks. Thus if A has 8 parts of matter, and 
5 degrees of magnitude, and B has 2 parts of matter, 
and 10 degrees of bulk, then the denſity of the body 
A will be to that of B, as 2X5 to 8 & 10, that is, 4s 
10 to 80, or as 1 to 8. The denſity of bodies is in- 
creaſed by heat, which, by dividing and expanding the 
particles of bodies, does attenuate and rarify them, 
and this is called rareſaction. On the contrary, alt 
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denſation, and in ſome caſes coagulation. | 
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[ranſparency is that quality in bodies whereby they Tranſparency 
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by uniting and combining the ſame particles, doth | 
thicken and condenſe them, and this is called con- 


I tranſmit light- through their ſubſtance, and by which 


means they become thoroughly enlightened, and ob- 


Eject are viſible through them. Such bodies are ſaid to 


be tranſparent, pellucid, or diaphanous, as water, 


glass, chryſtal, &c. | ; | 
E Opacity is the oppoſite quality of bodies, and thoſe Opacity. 
bodies are ſaid to be opaque, whoſe ſubſtance is dark 
and not tranſparent, and is occaſioned by the light's 
being obſtructed, or deflected from a right paſſage 
through them, 5 
Hlardneſs is a quality of ſome bodies, ariſing from Hardneſs. 
© the mutual attraction of the moſt minute 'primogenial 
particles of matter, whereby they firmly cohere, and 
are conſolidated ſo cloſe together, that they will not 
yield to the touch. And the nearer the figure of theſe 
particles approaches to the five regular bodies, the 
ſtronger will be the attraction, and the greater their 
coheſion, and the firmity or hardneſs of the body 
E thence ariſing. — | 
& Softneſs is ſuch a texture of bodies, when they yield Soſtneſs. 
to the impreſſion of the finger, and this in various 
cegtees, the loweſt of which is liquidity. | 
| Rigidity or ſtiffneſs, and flexibility or pliableneſs in Rigidity. 
bodies, do likewiſe depend on the ſize, ſhape, and 
E peculiar texture of the particles or corpuſeles of bodies, 
Jof which little certain can be ſaid. | | 
Fixity or conſiſtence is a quality of bodies, whereby Fixity. 
| their particles do naturally keep the ſame poſition to 
each other, and are not to be moved or feparated from 
one another but by ſome coercive external force. 
This alſo reſults from the figure, attraction, contact, 
Kc. of the conſtituent particles. „ | 
| Fluidity is that ſtate of bodies, by which their Fluidity. 
| Particles are always in a flow, and are diſpoſed to 
move indifferently' in any direction upon the leaſt 
UImpreſſion. This proceeds from the exceeding ſmall- 
neſs, roundneſs and lubricity of the conſtituent par- 
| ticles thereof; as of fire, water, &c. Fluids and 
liquids differ in this, that the latter wetteth or ſticketh 
| * to 
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to the finger or part which touches it, whereas the 

former doth not; as fand, &c. is a fluid, but not: 

3 liquid. | I „ 
Heat and cold. Heat and cold are the moſt general and obviou 
qualities in bodies. The former conſiſts in a greit 
agitation, and violent inteſtine motion of the particle 

of hot bodies, which acting on us, excites that ide 

in our minds. On the contrary, cold proceeds fron 

the inactivity and motionleſs {ſtate of the particles d 

cold bodies. Heat may ariſe from ſuch a degree in 

bodies, as to render the particles luminous and fluid, 

which is called a flame of fire; and cold may be 

augmented ſo far as to render fluid bodies fixed aut 

ſolid, which is called congelation or freezing; thu We 

water we ſes is congealed or frozen into ice. 

Humidity, Humidity ariſes from a mixture of liquid particle 1 
with thoſe of a fixed nature in bodies. And thus by 

exhaling and evaporating this quantity of liquid mu- 

ter from bodies, their moiſture ceaſeth, and they ar 

| ſaid to be dry, or in a ſtate of ſiccity, which is dei. 


in the mind by means of certain ſapofific particles i 
bodies affecting the nervous papillæ of the tong% 
which are the organs of taſtes,  _ It 


4 


cient of all liquid particles. | 
Elaſticity. Elaſticity is that which we vulgarly call ſpringind WW = 
* in ſome bodies; by this quality they do, when bend 
or preſſed, immediately return to their firſt figure u: 
form of their own accord. This property is ma « 
or leſs in all bodies; but none are perfectly elaſio p 
or which recover their figure with the fame force tint ; 
loſt. The cauſe of elaſticity depends on a ſpecial co. t 
figuration, mode, and attraction of the parts of ela : 
„ =_ 
Odours. Odours of bodies are thoſe exceeding fine and in- : 
ſible parts which continually fly off the odoriferous b. „ 
| dy, and perfume the air around with ſmells and icen# b 
= of various kinds; theſe effluvia (as they are call 2. 
| | arriving at our noſtrils, affect the olfactory nerve, an b 
| thereby excite the ideas of odours and ſmells in om a, 
minds. 5 5 m 
Sapburs- Sapours or taſtes are, in like manner, ideas raiſe 15 
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ou WE Uranology, of what I have elſewhere called Coſmo- Of uranology, 
rea logy, is the ſecond great part of Natural Philoſophy, or coſmology. 
cis and is the doctrine of the heavens and ethereal regions | 
ide above the atmoſphere of air, in and through which 

the great and ſplendid bodies of the ſun, the planets, 

the comets, and the ſtars, are ſeen to move, which 

there become the ſubject of this part of Phyſiology. 

Uranology then may be conſidered under the following 

branches, viz. (1.) Heliography, which treats of the Its parts: 

© ſun. (2.) Selenography, which treats of the moon. 

(3.) Planetography, wich treats of the planets, (4.) 
Cometography, which treats of the comets. (5.) 
Aſtrography, which treats of the fixed ſtars. Of which 

in their order. 5 „ : 5 
UHeliography is the philoſophical doctrine of the Heliography,” 
fun, which is briefly ſummed up under the following or doctrine o 
articles. (1.) The ſun is the center of a ſyſtem of the ſun, 

E ſix great bodies called planets, which continually move 


7 around him. (2.) The ſun is the ſountain of native 
nat 


light and heat, which is communicated from him to 
the planets. (3.) His diameter is computed to be 
nan 822148 Engliſh miles, and his ſolid content to be 
= 29097 1000000000000 miles. (4.) The quantity of 
matter in his body is to that in the earth as 10000000 
; to 59. (5.) The weight of bodies on his ſurface to 
[aj their weight here, as 10000 to 435. (6.) His denſity 
to that of the. earth, as 1 to 4. (7.) On his ſurface 
appear certain dark ſpots called Maculæ Solares, which 
often change their place, number, and magnitude; 
but what they are is not known. (8.) H thoſe ſpots 
are really in the ſun's body, they prove him to have 
a motion about his axis in about twenty-five days . 
and ſix hours, elſe he hath none. (9.) His daily 
motion from eaſt to weſt is not real, but apparent, 
| ariſing from the true motion of the earth on which 
| we live, VVV N 
Selenography hath for its ſubject a deſcription of Selenogra- 
| the moon pertaining to our earth; for though there phy, or doc- 
be other moons: in the planetary ſyſtem, yet they are trine of the 
ki = Y 4 5 not moon. 
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of the ecliptic. (10.) By this means ſhe appears to 


Planetogra- 
phy, or doc- 
trine of the 
_ planets. 


not conſiderable enough to be mentioned with this great 


Kc. which reflect no light. (4.) It is ſaid by ſome 


2175 Engliſh miles, her circumference 6829, her ſu— 


the order from the Sun as they are here named. (2.) 


a 
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(though ſecondary) luminary. In the moon then we 
obſerve, (1,) That her body is dark, uneven, ſpheri- 
cal, and like to our earth in matter and form. (2.) 
That the bright parts are the more eminent and illu— 
mined parts of land, as mountains, iſlands, &c. (3.) 
The dark parts are thought to be ſeas, lakes, vales, 
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there is an atmoſphere of air about her; and if ſo, 
then (5.) There is wind, clouds, rain, and all other 
meteors as here, (6.) And of conſequence the moon 
is inhabited by rational, as well as various other ani- 
mals. (7.) The diameter of the moon is about 


perficies 14855440 ſquare miles, and her ſolid con- 
tent 5386333000 ſolid or cubic miles. (8.) The 
moon revolves about the earth, with a very irregular 
and elliptic motion, in about 27 D. 7 H. 43/, at a 
mean rate, from weſt to eaſt. (g.) The mean di- 
urnal arch, deſcribed by the moon, is therefore 300 10 
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riſe and ſet each day about an hour later than another. 
(11.) According to the different poſition of the moon 
in her orb, with reſpect to the ſun and earth, ſhe WW 
puts on various aſpects or phaſes, as new, horned or 
cornuted, biſſected or dichotomized, gibbous and full. 
(12.) And ſince the moon never appears at the fame 
diſtance from the ſun of a different face, it is plain 
ſhe muſt have a diurnal motion about her own axis, 
compleated in the very ſame time as her periodical or 
menſtrual revolution about the earth is, (13,) 90 
that the lunarians have their days and months of equal 
lengths. — | 

Planetography is a deſcription of the natural affec- 
tions and phenomena of the planets. The principal 
of thoſe which are common to all of them, are as 
here ſet down. (1.) They all revolve about the ſun 
as the center of the ſyſtem, viz, Mercury 8, Venus 2, 
the Earth D. Mars &, Jupiter %, Saturn h; and in 


„r , = oo 2a. oa 


The form of all theic orbs is elliptical, ſome more 
than others, (3.) In their orbs they deſcribe 107 
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(by a line drawn to the ſun) proportional to the times, 
(4.) Their velocity is always reciprocally as their 
diſtance from the ſun, in any point of their orhbs, 
(5.) The attraction or action of the ſun, at each of 
them, is reciprocally as the ſquares of the diſtances 
from the ſun. (6.) The real motion of them all is 
from weſt to eaſt, though ſometimes they appear to 
move from eaſt to weſt ; and ſometimes they appear 
not to move at all: and thus they are ſaid to be di- 
rect, retrograde, and ſtationary. (7.) The Earth, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, are many times eclipſed by tae 
interpoſition of their moons between the ſun and 
themſelves, which are ſometimes partial, ſometimes 
total, and ſometimes central eclipſes. (8.)- The orbit 


of the earth, or that in which the ſun appears to 


move, is called the ecliptic, which is divided into 


gittarius, the archer 7; Capricornus, the goat VS; 


Aquarius, the waterer ; Piſcis, the fiſh X. 9.) 


The orbs of the other planets are not in the plane 
of the ecliptic, but are differently inclined thereto in 
a certain angle. (10.) The common interſection of 
thoſe planes with the plane of the ecliptie is called 
the line of nodes; becauſe, (II.) The extremities 
of theſe lines in the ecliptic are called the nodes, 


where the planet aſcends or deſcends below the plane 


of the ecliptic; the former is called the Dragon's 
Head 2, and the other the Dragon's Tail U. .(12.) 
The point in-the orb, moſt diſtant from the ſun, is 
called the Aphelium, and that neareſt the Perrihelium. 


s 


Beides theſe general things, the planets have each 


ſome peculiarities. | 

Saturn has a moſt ſurpriſing phænomenon, called 
his ring, which, like the annular border of a pewter 
diſh, encompaſſes his body at the diſtance of 21000 
miles, and its breadth is as much more. 


E twelve equal parts, called figns, viz. Aries, the ram 3 
Taurus, the bull G; Gemini, the twins IT; Cancer, 
the crab ©; Leo, the lion ; Virgo, the virgin M; 
Libra, the balance ; Scorpio, the ſcorpion ; Sa- 


* 


Saturn's ring. 


Jupiter has the appearance of belts girding his bod Y 3, Jupiter's belts, 
concerning which there are various conjectures, but 


Lothing certainly known, | 3 
| * 3 i Jupiter, 


2 
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Jupiter, Mars, and Venus, are alſo obſerved to haye 
| dark ſpots on their dix. g 

The ſatellites The Earth, Jupiter, and Saturn, have a ſyſtem of 

of Jupiter and ſecondary planets, called the ſatellites or moons ; the 

Saturn. Earth 1, Jupiter 4, and Saturn 5, whoſe diſtances 

and periodical times are as here ſet down; 


DP. HM | | 
'C 1 Satellite 1 : 18: 27) Diſtant in{ 52 
2 — 3 13 | Semidia- } 9 from his 
meters of } 143 (center. 
32) Jupiter 5 


Ju piter's 


3 
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os Sas 06S 6s 
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| Rey 
dd 


18 \Diſtanting 1-3 

41 { Semidia- J 24 { from 
> meters of 3+ S Saturn's 
41 Saturn's 8 center. 
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Cometogra- 
phy, or doc- ſtars; their bodies are ſaid to be ſolid, compact 
trine of the fixed, and durable ſubſtances; they are but a d 


comets. 


Aſtragraphy, 
of the ſtars, 


Platonic year. 


752 years. There are three ſorts of comets : (1, 


Oo PHYSIOLOGY, 


Cometography is the doctrine of comets or blazinſ* 


- 


ferent kind of planets, and move about the ſun nM 
orbs vaſtly elliptical and excentric, ſome more fo thn 
others; and therefore their periodical revolutions ar 
very great for the moſt part, the leaſt we know beiy 


Cometa Crinita, having a tail like that of an holt. 
(2.) Cometa Barbata, having a tail like a bear 
(3.) Cometa Enfiformis, having a tail like a ſwore 
The tails of comets are ſuppoſed to be owing to fon: 
unctuous matter of their bodies, which by the ſuns 
prodigiouſly heated and rarified, and made to fly «i 
in a fiery blazing vapour, growing ſtill wider ai 
thinner towards its extremity ; their bodies are i, 
covered to have an atmoſphere about them; and th 
are the principal matters yet known of comets, wia 
are related here, 5 „ —_ 

Aſtrography deſcribeth the fixed ſtars, whoſe cli 
phenomena are, (I.) That they are infinite in nu 
ber, at leaſt innumerable, conſidered all togetiz 
(2.) The number of viſible ones is not great, bei 
not above 400 or 500 in a dark clear night. (3M 
Theſe, together with all that can be diſcovered by | 
teleſcope, are not above 3000. (4.) They all flu 
with their native and proper light, and appear Wa 
points only on account of their immenſe ditanc 
(5. ) They are therefore ſuppoſed very reaſonably! 
be ſo many ſuns, each having a ſyſtem of planets ah 
comets about him like our ſun. (G.) Some new 
appear, and other ſtars have diſappeared or been 
tinguiſhed, which are by ſome reckoned to have h 
the planets or comets belonging to ſome of the neal 
fixed ſtars or ſuns. (7,) The galaxy or milky wa!" 
produced by the united luſtre of an infinite numbd" 
inviſible ſtars in that region. (8.) The fixed fi 
have a flow motion about the poles of the eclipti 
erformed in 25920 years, which ſpace is called "i 
Platonic or Great year; after the expiration of wi 
the ftars and all ſublunary things return again to b 
firſt ſtate and places. 
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or NATURAL PRiLO8OPHY.' 


Of AEROLOGY. 


Aerology is a phyſiological deſcription of the atmo- Of aerology, 
ſphere or body of air environing the earth on every and its parts, 
part, and of all the meteors in and produced by it. 


This part is therefore divided into the following 
branches. - (1.) Aerography, which treats of the at- 
moſphere, or air in general. (2.) Anemography, 
which treats of the winds. (3.) Meteorography, 


BZ which treats of the meteors, and other celeſtial phæ- 


nomena, 1 | 


Aerography deſcribes the nature, properties, and Aerography, 
various affections of the atmoſphere or air, which are or doctrine 
(1.) The atma- of the at- 


ſphere is that huge body or ſhell of air, which incloſes moſphere. 


reducible to the following heads. 


the earth all around, and extends to a conſiderable 
height, viz. about 40 or 45 miles. (2.) The denſity 
of the air gradually decreaſes as its height increaſes. 
(3.) The particles of air are fo very fine, and of ſuch 
a nature, as to render the whole body of air pellucid 
or diaphanous to that degree as to be inviſible. (4+) 
The air is alſo fluid, but not congealable like water. 
(5.) It is capable of being rarified and condenſed to a 
very great degree, (6.) It is very elaſtic, or endued 
with an elaſtic power or force. (7.) The weight of 


the air is very great, no leſs than 2000th on every 


ſquare foot of the earth's ſurface, (8.) From the preſ- 
{ure of which the Mercury riſes in the barometer, the 
water in the pump, &c. (9.) It is the medium of all 
ound; for a bell {truck in an exhauſted receiver can- 
not be heard. (10.) It is the medium which diffuſes 
light; ſo, were there no atmoſphere to refract the ſun's 
rays all around, the heavens would appear as dark in 
the day-time as at night; and the fun, moon, and ſtars, 
only would appear viſible. (II.) It is the means of 
iſe, inaſmuch as by its preſſure aud elaſticity it ruſhes 
to and diſtends the lungs, and keeps them playing 
in inſpiration and expiration. (12.) It communicates 
a vital principle or ſpirit to animals, which the hre 
deſtroys ; for no creature can live in aduſt or burnt air, 
or ſuch as have paſſed through the fire. (13.) It is 
neceſſary for vegetation; for plants and trees elne 

the 
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the air, on which their vegetative life depends. (14.) | 1 
It is an univerſal menſtruum, which diſſolves all bodies 
in time, and reduces their ſubſtances to new forms; 
as iron into ruſt, copper into verdigreaſe, &c. 


Anemogra- Anemography is the phyſiological doctrine of the fi 
phy, or doc- wind. (I.) The wind is nothing but a ſtream or 8 
trine of the current of air, as a river is of water. (2.) Any thing a 
wind. which deſtroys or diſturbs the equilibrium of the air 1 
may be the cauſe of wind; as heat, eruptions of va- , 

pours, rarefactions and condenſations, fall of ins, 8. 

preſſure of the clouds, &c. (3.) The winds we WF x 

various qualities; ſome being violent, Others gentie; WM 

ſome hot, others cold; ſome conſtant, others mutable; Wt 

ſome moiſten and diſſolve, others dry and thicken; . 


ſome raiſe rain, others diſperſe it ; ſome intermittent 
and unequal, others ſerene and ſmooth, &. (4.) 
Some winds blow conſtantly from one quarter, and are 
called general trade-winds; as on each fide the equator 
to near 3o degrees latitude, in the Atlantic, Ethiopic, 
and Pacific oceans: which proceeds from the ſun's 
rarifying the air over thoſe parts, and the flowing in of MW | 
the denſer air from the diſtant parts of each hemiſphere, MW | 
(F.) Some winds blow only one half or one quarter 
of the year one way, and then the contrary, which are Wt 
called monſoons, or periodical trade-winds ; theſe are 

found in the Arabian, Indian, and Chineſe ſeas ; for 

the cauſe whereof ſee the Philoſophical Grammar. 

(6.) The velocity of wind is at the rate of 50 or 60 
miles in a great ſtorm, and a common briſk wind about 
15 miles an hour; and ſome move not one mile an 
hour. (7.) The uſe of the wind is very great, in 
cooling and cleanſing the air from all poiſonous con- 
tagions, and peſtilential exhalations; and thereby 
keeping it pure and healthful, The winds alſo carry 
the clouds, and diſtribute the rains to the ſeveral parts 
of the carth ; with many other excellent uſes. | 


Meteorogra- Meteorography is a deſcription of the meteors of 
phy. the air; as vapours, clouds, rain, thunder, &c. which 
| here follow in order. | 
Vapours, Vapours, from which moſt meteors proceed, are 4 


body of aqueous particles fome-how ſeparated from the 
ſurtace of the water, or moiſt earth; by the action of 
the ſun's heat, and are ſo ſmall as to be ſpecifically 
| lighter 


e NATURAL PnrrLosoPHY. 


1 liehter than air, into which therefore they riſe and 
© float, and form the cl6uds. 

= Miſts and fogs are a commixture of vapours and 
© exhalations z the latter as they viſibly ariſe and aſcend 
from particular places, as rivers, lakes, fens, marſhes, 
Ke. and the former as they deſcend and fill the air, 
and render it more opaque than uſual. 

Clouds are nothing elſe but miſty vapours ſuſ pended 
loft in the air, and ſoaring on the wings of the 
wind. Theſe, when by the agitation of winds, the 
ſides of mountains, or any other means, they are 
driven together, and condenſed into yet thicker and 
E darker clouds, become ſpecifically heavier than air, 


and deſcend in drops of rain. Rain, 
Snow is occaſioned from particles of vapours frozen Snow. 
** into icicles in the cold regions of the higher air, which 
“being heavier than air, fall down, and in their deſcent 
x WE ſeveral of them ſtriking together, coaleice, and form 
WW ficeces of ſow. 
Hail procceds from drops of rain congealed into ice Hail. 
x by nitrous particles which they meet with in their de- 
; ſcent through the interior air. 
c lee and freezing are ſuppoſed to be the effects of Ice and free- 
" gnitrous particles, which being ſharp and pointed, in- zing. 
i ſinuate themſelves into the pores of water, dew, &c. 


and do thereby fix, cryſtalize, and harden the ſuper- 
ficies thereof into thoſe ſubſtances which we call ice, 
froſts, &c. 

Thunder proceeds from an heterogeneous com- 
mixture of the effluvia or exhalations of ſulphureous, 
nitrous, and inflammable bodies in the air, which fer- 
ment, kindle into flames, and make horrible explo- 
lan. (like gun- powder) which we call thunder and 
ightning. 

The Aurora Bomalis. or a. lizhts, are pro- 


thinly ſpread through the atmoſphere higher than the 
clouds, and by fermentation take fire, "nd the ex- 


ſucceed one another till all the vapour within their 


to converge towards the zenith of the ſpectator, or the 
point over our heads. 


The 


duced alſo from nitro- ſulphureous vapours, which are 


ploſion of one portion kindling the next, the flaſhes 


reach is ſet on fire, the ſtreams whereof will appear 
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Miſts and fog 


Clouds. 


Thunder and 
lightning. 


Aurora Bo- 


realis. 
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Ignis fatuus. 


of PHYSIOLOGY, 


The Ignis Fatuus, or jack-with-a-lanthorn, is ſup. 


poſed to be nothing but a fat, unctuous and ſulphureou 


vapour, which appears lucid, and is wafted about hy 


the air, near the earth's ſurface, like a light in a lant. 


horn, Such like vapours kindling in the ſerene air 


* 


in the night, appear like falling ſtars, and are therefor 


ſo called. | 


The rainbow. 


Halo's. 


The Rainbow, one of the fineſt of the phænomem 
of nature, exiſts in falling rain or dew, and is pia- 
duced by reflection and refraction of the ſun's rays iy 
the aqueous particles; the manner whereof, and th: 
wonderful properties of the bow, too large and many 
to be here explained, may be ſeen in my Philoſophica 
Grammar. 1 

Halo's are thoſe circles which are ſeen ſometimes 
to encompaſs the ſun and moon, and are often vari 
ouſly coloured; they always appear in a rimy or froty 


ſky, and proceed from the refraction only of the light 


Of geology 
and its parts, 


Hycrography 


in the hail-ſtones in the air. The diameter is gene- 
rally about 45 or 46 degrees. 5 


GEOLOGY. 


Geology is a phyſiological deſcription of the ter- 
queous globe, fo called as conſiſting of land and 
water. This branch of philoſophy is divided into 
two others, viz. (1.) Geography, which treats of thc 
dry land, and (2.) Hydrography, which treats of the 
watery parts of the globe, and the properties of watel 
in general. TIN 1 

Geography is again ſubdivided into (1.) Geo- 
graphy eſpecially ſo calted, which treats of the fur- 
face of the land, and all its particulars. (2.) Mi 
neralogy, which treats of foſſils, minerals, earths, 
&c. in the bowels of the earth. (3.) Phytology, 
which treats of the nature of vegetables; and (4. 
5 which treats of the various kinds of am 
mals. | | | | 
Hydrography alſo confiders (1.) The fea, its figure, 


tides, ſaltneſs, extent, &c. (2.) The doctrine of 
fquntains, rivers, lakes, &c. Of all which in order. 


Special 


ur e PR 


J Specia geography has been diſeourſed of, as a parti- 

1 7 Eular ſcience ; I ſhall therefore paſs to 

it by Wn Mineralogy, which treats: of. ſubjects dug up out of 
t e bowels of the earth, which may be reduced to 

heſe ſeven heads. l.) Earths. (2.) Ores. (3.) 

b F oflils, (4.) Minerals, (5-) Metals. (6.) Stones. 

7.) Exuviæ, and other extraneous bodies. 


1 Earths include all thoſe ſofter earthy ſubſtances we 


Which reſult from the various and different degree, 
Wnixture, and modification of the univerſal properties 
and ſpecific qualities of the conſtituent particles of the 
matter whereof they conſiſt. 


mines, containing great quantities of metallic particles, 
nd from which metals are extracted; as gold ore, 
3 ſilver Ore, &c. 


the earth; concerning which, ſee the Foſſil Kingdom 
under the title Chemiſtry, and the Philoſophical 

Grammar. 

Minerals are all ſuch foſſil bodies as are not inflam- 

mable, ductile, or fuſible; but are hard, brittle, and 


[2s 

nd {may be reduced to powder, or calcined by fire. 
110 ber are ſometimes called ſemi-metals, 28 being of a 
he middle nature between ſtones and metals; the princi- 
he ; pal of theſe are marcaſite or biſmuth, antimony, cin= 


nabar, chalk, coal, &c. to which ſome add mercury 
: or quickſilyer. 

. Metals are ſimple foſſil bodies. that fuſe or becans 
fluid by fire; and by cold coagulate and harden into 
. a ſolid maſs; and laſtly, are malleable or ductile under 
„ the bammer. The bodies to which this definition 
belongs in every part, are but ſix, viz. (T.) Gold, 
which is the heavieſt, moſt ductile, malleable, fixed 
and pure, of all hodies ; it is eaſier fuſed than iron 
or copper; is. diſſolvable in no menſtruum but aqua 
regia; and is found ſometimes in glebes or ore, and 
| fometimes i in pure duſt or grains at the bottom of ſome 
| Iivers in Guinea, &c. (2.) Silver is next to gold in 
@ purity, fixity, ductility or malleability; is more diffi- 
aul of fuſion than gold or lead; is diſſolyable in 
3 aqua- 
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all clay, loam, marle, ſand; and the boles or earths, 
e the Terra Japanica, Lemnia, Armenia, &c. all 
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Mineralogy. 


Earths. 


; | Ores are thoſe kinds of earth which are dug out of Ores. 
Foſſils are, properly ſpeaking, all bodies dug out of Foſfls. 


Minerals. 


Metals. 


Gold. 


Silvers 


Tron. 


. 


Lead. 


Mercury. 


Stones. 
Vulgar. 
Precious. 


Of PHYSIOLOGY, 


aqua- fortis, but not in aqua-regia ; it is ſeldom ſount 
pure, moſt often in- a kind of ftony black glebe in the 


mines of Peru and Chili. (3.) Copper; it is next t 
ſilver in weight, is very ductile when pure; its fixit 
is greater than .that of lead or tin; it is diſſoluble hy 
all ſalt menſtruums yet known: if it be diſſolved i 
an acid one, it turns green; if in an alcaline, red; 
and in others, blue. It is the moſt elaſtic and fonorgs 
of all metals. The richeſt copper ore is in the ming 
of Hungary, (4.) Iron; this metal is compounde 
of a vitriolic ſalt, ſulphur, and earth, ill digeſted to- 


_ gether. It is the leaſt ductile, the hardeſt and mf 
brittle of all metals. It ignifies long before it ful, 
It is diſſoluble by all menſtruums. It is the only meti 


ſubject to the magnetic power, and has a kind of 


magnetic virtue in itſelf, It is every where found in 


mines, in a ſtony glebe, like a loadſtone. (5.) Tin; 
this is the lighteſt of all metals, and the ſofteſt, exceyt 
lead. It has the leaſt fizity in fire; is eaſily fuſible, 
and that long before ignition. It is eafily miſceadle 
with other metals, and greatly. increaſes. their ſound 
and elaſticity. It is chiefly dug in Cornwall, and it 
glebe or ore is a heavy ſpongeous ſtone. (6.) Lead; 
this is next to gold-in weight, but the ſofteſt and mol 
flexible of all metals; as alſo the moſt fuſible, leal 
ſonorous and elaſtic of all others. It is ſometims 
found pure, but oftener in mineral ore, which is a fort 
of -blackiſh fat earth difficult to fuſe, 


Mercury is by ſome reckoned among the metals; 


it is the heavieſt of all bodies but gold. It is the molt 


fluid body in nature, and therefore divifible into the 


minuteſt particles. It is found capable of the greatsl 
degree of cold and heat, but is yet incapable of con. 
gelation -or freezing. It enters the pores of almok 
all bodies, and diſſolves in molt acids. It is next t0 
gold in purity, and is extremely volatile. It is found 
in mines; and ſometimes-pure, running in veins and 
ſtreams about the mine, and is then called vi'g" 
mercury. Z — 
Stones make the next claſs; theſe are common 


diſtributed into vulgar and precious ſtones ; of the i 


ſort are marble, flint, free-ſtone, pumice-ftone, talc, 
chalk, common ſtones, pebbles, &c, Precious prey 
of one TER ; WHiC 
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which are called gems or jewels, are of divers diſtinc- 
tions, ſome being tranſparent, az the adamant or dia- 
mond, cryſtal, and beryl : ſome are variouſly coloured, 
and brilliant; as the carbuncle, jacynth, chryſolite, 


ſmaragdus, topaz, amethyſt, achate, jaſper, ruby, gra- 
nate, onyx, ſardonyx, ſapphire, and a few others of 
jeſs note. Of all which ſee an account in the Philo- 
ſophical Grammar. c 


Exuviæ, which make the laſt head of Mineralogy, Exuviæ. 
are all thoſe ſhells and parts of animals which are 
often found in the bowels of the earth; as the echint, 


gloſſopetræ, cockles, oyſterſhells, turbens, ſcallops, 
| bones, &c. petrified, or preſerved from corruption 


through ages paſt, and very probably. moſt of them 


© from the flood, when the exuviæ of marine, &c. ani- 
mals were by the general inundation brought upon and 


mixed with the ſuperior part -of the earth, and which 

in time hardened into the ſubſtance of ſtone. 8 
Phytology; this will be the ſubject of an entire Phytology. 
diſcourſe under the title of Botany, next following; 

which therefore ſee, | | . | 

' Zoology is that part of general geography which Zoology, 


E treats of the nature, kinds, and ſpecies of animals. 


An animal is an organized body, endued with the An animal 


. powers of ſenſation and thought, and of voluntary defined. 


local motion. This is the moſt exalted kind of all 


terreſtrial beings, and in which there are many gra- 
dations, which are the ſubjects of as many branches 
or ſubdiviſions of zoology ; and theſe are as follow: 
(..) Anthropography, which treats of the nature and The parts of 
parts of the human body, and is the proper ſubject of zoology. 
Anatomy, which ſee.” (2.) Zoography in particular, 

= which treats of the nature of beaſts or brutes; as 


horſes, kine, ſheep, &c. (3.) Ornithography, which 


ö treats of the nature of birds or fowl. (4.) Ichthyo- 


graphy, or the doctrine of fiſhes, which conſiders 
their nature, kinds, and parts. (5.) Entomatography 
treats of inſets, which are (qguaſi inſeclæ) as it were 
cut aſunder, and the two parts joined by a ſmall thread 
or neck; as in ants, flies, bees, &, (6.) Herpeto- 
graphy, or the doctrine of reptiles, or that tribe of 


creatures which move with a ſinous, vermicular, or 


creeping motion, and neither walk nor leap, as do the 
; other 
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other ſpecies above-mentioned ; ſuch as worms, ſnails, 


caterpillars, &c. (7.) Zoophytography treats of ſuch 
creatures as are a kind of medium between vegetables 
and perfect animals, or partake of both in ſome mea- 
ſure; as all ſhell-animals : as oyſters, cockles, ſnails, 
&e. which reſemble a plant in being fixed to ſome other 
body, viz. their ſhell ; and an animal, as having ſenſe, 
thought and motion. Concerning all theſe the reader 
may ſee a ſhort ſuryey in the Philoſophical Grammar, 
or conſult the Jarger works of naturaliſts, 
Hydrography delivers the doctrine of the ſea, and 
all kinds of waters. In the ſea we conſider, (I.) Its 
figure, which, ſince the earth is known to be of a 
round or globular figure, muſt needs be convex or 
ſpherical likewiſe, according to the known laws of 
fluids; which alſo is demonſtrated by failing on its 
ſurface. -(2.) Its extefit, or quantity of ſurface, It 
is impoſſible nicely to determine this; but it is well 


known to be above two-thirds of the ſurface of the 


whole earth. (3,) The depth thereof; this is various 
in different parts, being in ſome places unfathomable, 
in others 28 I _— IT- 2178, 4% Engliſh miles deep; 
whence it appears that the depths of the ſea bear ſome 
proportion to the height of mountains on the earth. 
(4.) Its ſalt; this is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the vat 
rocks, mountains, and mines of ſalt diſperſed over the 
bottom of the ſea; which being continually diluted, 
is as Conſtantly mixing with its waters; which there- 
fore can never loſe their ſalt quality. (5.) The tice, 
or flux and reflux, called the flowing and ebbing of 
the ſea: this is known to ariſe from the attraction of 
the moon principally ; ſometimes the attraction of the 
ſun contributes thereto, as in conjunctions and oppo- 
ſitions, and then the tides of courſe riſe higher, and 


are called the ſpring-tides. On the contrary, in the 


quadratures the moon's attraction is diminiſhed by the 
ſun's, and then the tides flow lower, and are called 
the neap-tides, : | 

The waters perpendicularly under the moon are in 
the upper hemiſphere moſt attracted, in the lower one 
the leaſt attracted of all other parts of the ſea's ſurface; 
and therefore in boch caſes the water will become 
lighteſt in theſe places, and confequently will were 

| 1 7; © Soup 
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oppo ite to each other; which will ſucceſſively paſs 
Eny meridian at the diſtance of twelve hours time. 
The forces of the moon's and ſun's attraction are 


Ethcſe numbers are 61 and 4r, and therefore the ſpring- 
tides cauſed by the ſun will be to the neap-tides, cauſed 
Wy the difference of theſe forces, as 61 to 41, or as 
„ to 4; that is, the former are one third part greater 
than the latter: or, if the ſun can raiſe one foot 
eleven inches, the moon will raiſe it nine feet ſeven 
inches; and both together in the ſpring-tides about 
eleven feet and a half, but in neap-tides only about 
ſeren feet and a half. And ſo much for a general 
notion of the tide, which admits of great variety and 
Eexceptions. | | 4 


Wilcred, They are generally reckoned of two forts, 
Wiz, (1.) Temporary, which run only for a time, or 
Wn winter, and dry up in the ſummer. Theſe ariſe 


— - 


Wand, enter the crevices of the earth, and run thre ugh. 
Parious ſubterrancan veins and channels, till they find 
Pent in the ſurface of ſome lower part, where they 
bubble up and iſſue forth in ſtreams. (2.) Perennial, 
Which conſtantly run all the year round. Theſe are 
Wuppoled to derive their waters from the ocean, by 
Wucts, and hollow winding paſſages through the bowels 
Wi the earth to various parts'of its ſuperficies, where 
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Wave it that all ſprings have their waters, if not wholly, 
Met principally from rain. But fo great is the contro- 
Wcrly about theſe things, that I ſhall ſay no more of it 
ere. 1 
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= Rivers are ſaid to owe their original to many cauſes ; 
r (1.) Great ſprings guſhing out of the earth in large 
Wircams and torrents, which force their way through 
ie country to the ocean. (2.) The ſeveral leſſer 
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pcreams from divers ſprings uniting, form a larger; 
end the confluence of ſeveral of theſe larger brooks 
Er ſtreams make one great current or river. (3.) Vaſt 
efluxions of rain, melted ſnow, condenſed vapours, 
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tamify and riſe higheſt; and ſo occaſion two tides 


Springs or fountains are the next things. to be con- 
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to each other as 51 to 10; the ſum and difference of of ſpring and 


.neap-tides, 


Of ſprings. 


Temporary. 


from great rains, which falling on the higher parts of 


* 


Perennial, 


They burſt forth as do the others: though many will 


Rivers and 
their cauſes. 
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Lakes whence 
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&c. from the ſides of high mountains, tear up the 
earth, and form channels for the largeſt rivers in the 
world, as the Danube, the Po, &c. 

| Lakes are thoſe collections of waters, which are 
ſtagnant in the cavities of the earth's ſurface. Of 
theſe, fome have theit rivers which diſcharge them- 
ſelves therein; ſome proceed from rain and ſnow; 


which fill thoſe hollows. Others are nouriſhed hy 


various ſprings riſing therein: and laſtly, others hatt 
a communication with, and receive their waters 
from the ſea; which is manifeſt in falt lakes, 2 
that of Haerlem, &c. Thoſe lakes ſend out large 
rivers, which are ſupplied with ſubterranean ſtream 
and fountains: and thoſe which receive large river, 
and fend out none, muſt have what is more than 
ſufficient to fill them conveyed from them by conduin 
under ground. 


(f WPlants, ſhrubs, and trees. 


NorANx (or Phytology) is a ſcience which 
B hath for its ſubject herbs, plants or vegetables, 
3 of all kinds; the word Botany being derived 
from the Greek word Botane, which fignifes an herb 
in that tongue. Hence a treatiſe on this ſubject is 
called Botanology. The book which gives an alpha- 
betical account of the names, nature, and uſes of 
plants, is called an Herbal; and a perſon well ſkilled 
g in this ſcience is called a botanift, herbaliſt, or ſim- 
. pler , = 

A treatiſe of Botany ſhould contain four great 
parts, viz. (I.) A general theory of vegetation, ex- 
plaining, from the principles of reaſon and experi- 
ments, the nature and manner of the life and growth 
Vol plants and vegetables. (2.) A juſt and orderly 
E diſtribution of herbs and plants into their ſeveral 


wo 


ſpecies and individuals contained in each. (3.) A 
diviſion of plants into their natural component parts, 
Jas roots, ſtalks or trunks, branches, leaves, flowers, 
fruit, &c. with obſervations on the variety and diffe- 
Frences of each part, in the various kinds of plants. 
(4.) A declaration of the various affections of plants 
and vegetables, as their place of growth, time of 
E blooming, their ſeveral qualities and uſes in medicine, 
and other affairs of life. This latter part is the ſubject 
of an herbal, and ſo cannot be expected here at large. 
Y ſhall give the beſt account of all theſe particulars 
that I can come at, and ſhall begin with the definition 
of a vegetable. | | | 
A vegetable is a body organically formed, adhering 
b ſome other body by ſome part of itſelf; by which 
part it attracts and receives the matter of nutrition and 
Wacreaſe, which is called vegetable life. Such are all 
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Vegetation Vegetation is the way of growth, or increaſe of MF f 
defined, bulk, parts and dimenſions, by means of a proper di- 


poſition of organical parts or inſtruments receiving T j 
nouriſhment or nutritious Juices, and which thereby 8 t 
circulates through all the ſubſtance of the vegetable, n 
and is the immediate cauſe or principle of vegetative Mk # 


Z Theory of In a perfect theory of vegetation, therefore, e ti 


vegetation. muſt have regard to three things: (I.) The original 1 
or geneſis of a vegetable ſubſtance or plant. (2) 
The mechaniſm; or organical diſpoſition of parts ne- 
cefiary to vegetative life. (3.) Then what the .vege- 
tative principle is, or what thoſe nutritious juice; 
are by which the vegetable is made to grow and in- 

| creaſe in bulk. | OS 
Of the origi- By the original or geneſis of a vegetable, is not 
nal or geneſis here underſtood the common generation or propagi- 
of a plant. tion thereof by ſeed ; but what that is in the {ed 
| which primarily gives form and eflence to the plant, 
or how it comes to be or appear what it is. On thi 
Head the learned ſay much; and all, of late, agre 
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that God, when he created the various kinds of v- Wi 
etables, did even then alſo create and form ever ta 
Individual future plant belonging to every fort o Wn 2 
kind, and included them in proper caſes or ſeeds on: Wi 2! 
within another: ſo that the original, ſeed did really Wh © 
and formally contain in it all the future plants of ib ©* 
kind in inconceivable ſmallnefs' or miniature: an e 
therefore when any ſeed is planted, we are not wa. 
| expect the production or creation of a plant which ha 
Wi was not before in being, but only that the embryo to 
1 plant hath, by this means, a power to vegetate, or 0 Wi 
Ut > unfold and unravel its parts, to burſt its matrix ſe, Wt the 
= to become viſible, and to increafe its bulk to its ay pla 
pointed dimenſion. ä | eu 
How evinced This doctrine of the generation of plants ſeems u '*< 
1-4 and eſtabliſh- be intimated by Moſes, when he ſays, „And G ber 
| ed, faid, Let the earth bring forth graſs, the herb yielding 1 
| | ſeed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after its kin WF 5 
{4 whoſe ſeed is in itſelf upon the earth.” But i: the 
|. abundantly confirmed by microſcopic obſervations and A Te 
| | reaſoning thereon ; for not only all forts of oY . 4 
| 
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The modern philoſophers have not only eſtabliſhed 


| a new theory of the generation of vegetables, but have 
| moreover found that there is really ſuch a thing as 
ſex in plants, as well as in animal nature. And hence 
the diſtinction of male and female, as well as herma- 
bhrodite plants, is become very familiar: for the vege- 
table females require impregnation by the male vege- 
tables, in order to generation, as much as animals; 
nor will the ſeed produced by female plants, if ſown, 
row without it, any more than eggs will produce 
chickens, which were laid by an hen not trod by the 
cock: but fince the parts ſerving to generation in 
vegetables are indeed the flowers, notwithitanding they 
we ſo beautiful, ſo gay, and much admired ; [ 


ſhall 


have occaſion to ſay more of this matter when I come 


to treat of that part of a plant. 


The next thing to be conſidered in vegetation, is 


the mechaniſm or ſyſtem of organs or veſſels in a 
plant, by which a cireulation of alimentary juices is 
& curied on through the plant, and its vegetation ef- 
W ioted. In order to this there are found to be two 
ſeries or orders of veſſels in. vegetables. (1.) Such 
s receive and convey the alimental juices from the 
bot to all the parts of the plant. "Theſe anſwer to 
dhe arteries, lacteals and veins, in animals. (2.) 


fruit appear in due form® and proportion of parts, 
by the microſcope, even in the bud, before the bloſ- 
ſom is ſeen, but even in the very ſeed, while yet on 
the plant, by help of the microſcope, the plant of the 
next year may be ſeen. For inftance : take a. full - 
ripe bean, and view the germen with this glaſs, and 
E you will plainly perceive it to be nothing but the 
& tfialk, leaves, &c. of the next year's plant in minia- 
ture. If therefore the plant of this year produces 
ſced, and in that ſeed we deſcry the plant of the next 
year already formed, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe the 
E iced of that ſmall plant alſo contains another to be 
& diſcloſed the ſecond year, and that another ſor the 
third year, and ſo on ad infinitum, or to the end of 
| things, | : 


The ſex of 
plants a new 
diſcovery. 


The ſtructure 
of plants. 


Tracheæ or air-veſſels, which are long hollow pipes, Their veſſels. 


wherein air is continually received and expelled, i. e. 
red and expired. Wathin theſe air-pipes, Malpighi 
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(the diſcoverer of this vegetable mechaniſm) ſheys 
all the former ſeries of veſſels are contained. 


Hence it appears that the heat of a year, a day, ya| 


ſingle hour or minute, muſt have an effect on the ait 
included in theſe tracheæ, i. e. muſt rarify it, and 


conſequently dilate the trachez ; whence ariſes a per- 


petual ſpring or ſource of action to promote the cir- 
culation in plants: for by the expanſion of the tracheæ, 
the veſſels containing the juices are preſſed, and by 
that means the juices contained are propelled and 
accelerated, and alſo comminuted and rendered more 
and more ſubtile, and ſo enabled to enter veſſels ſtil 
finer and finer; the thicker part of it being at the 
ſame time ſecreted and depoſited into the lateral cel 


or veſicles of the bark, to defend the plant from cold, 


and other external injuries. 

The juice (or what is vulgarly called the ſap) ha. 
ing thus gone its ſtage from the root to the remotel 
branches, and having, in every part of its progrelz 
depoſited ſomething both for aliment and for defence, 
what is redundant paſles out into the bark, the vellel 
whereof are inoſculated with thoſe wherein the {ap 
mounted ; and through theſe it re-detcends to the root, 
and thence to the earth again; and thus a circulation 
is effected. | 

The third and laſt part of the theory of vegetation 
is a true knowledge of the vegetative principle, 0 
that which is the immediate matter of the growth « 
ancreaſe of the plant. It is certain this is à juice 
furniſhed by the earth, and imbibed by the abſorbent 
veſſels in the roots of the plant; this is circulate! 
through the ſubſtance of the plant, and, in pat,“ 
aſſimilated thereto : and thus by the conſtant add. 
tion of new matter in every circulation, the plant“ 


made to grow or increaſe its bulk. But more pai 


ticularly, - 
This nutritious juice is imbibed from the earth 
and therefore muſt contain ſome foſſil parts, other pas 


derived from air and rain, and others from putriße 
plants, animals, &c. and conſequently in vegetables i 


contained all kinds of ſalts, oil, water, earth, & c. 
not mineral particles too. {his juice enters the 700 
in form of a fine and ſubtile water. 5 1 
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* Un the gems or buds it is more concocted, and, en- of circulation. 
and tering the veſſels of the leaves, cauſes them to unfold | 
per- and fhew themielves. From hence it proceeds to the 
cit. J leaves of the flower, where it is ſtill further digeſted; 
1ex, theſe tranſmitted to a greater degree of fineneſs to 
the ſtamina ; theſe again to the farina or duſt in the 
and apices, where, having undergone a further maturation, 
nore it is ſhed into the piſtil or ſtyle, which receives it in 
till the manner of a womb, where it acquires its laſt 
the perfection, fecundates the ſeed, and gives rife to a new 
col plant. | . 

ol, WE The ſap in plants performs the fame office as the The office of 
blood in animals, viz, to be a vehicle to convey the the ſap. 

nav food or aliment to the ſeveral parts of the vegetable 

tell by circulation. This vegetable aliment is (according 

rels, to Dr. Woodward) a certain terreſtrial matter con- 

nce, tained in all water, and is of two kinds, viz. the one 

lll properly a vegetable matter, the other of a mineral 

lap nature. The former of theſe is principally the matter 
oo, WE by which the vegetable is nouriſhed. That this is 
tion more than probable, and that the plant owes little or 

nothing of its growth to earth or water, is made evi- 
ion, dent by divers experiments. | | 

Thus Mr. Boyle raiſed a plant of 31b, and after Earth and wa- 
1 of WE that another of 141b. was produced from a quantity ter conduce 
ue of earth watered with rain or ſpring water, and which but little to 
en being carefully weighed dry at firſt and laſt, was found the vegetable 
ate! Wi to have loſt ſcarce any thing of its weight. ene | 
„Again: Van Helmont dried 2001b. of earth, and ſuswn by ex- 
4. therein planted a willow weighing 5 Ib. which he ag 
it i watered with rain or diſtilled water only; and after © 
par: itve years he weighed the tree, with the leaves it 

had borne in the time, and found the weight thereof 
h fo be 169 lb. 3 oz, but that the earth had loſt only 
art 202. of its weight; ſo that the increaſe of the plant 
fel BE was 131135 times more than the expence of earth, 
he and conſequently earth has but a ſmall ſhare in vege- 
„ tation. . b 
o That water likewiſe conduces but little thereto, 
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In the root then it is earthy, watery, acid, poor, The ſtate of 
nnd ſcarce oleaginous at all. In the trunk and branches the ſap in its 
Wit is further prepared, though it ſtill continues acid. different ſtages 


5 evident from Dr. Woodward's experiments. He. 
2 4 ” took 
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took a plant of common ſpear-mint which weigheq 


ſpace of 77 days; in which time it drank up 255 
grains of ſpring water, and then being taken out, 
weighed 42 grains; ſo that its whole increaſe wa 
but 15 grains, which was but 197th Hart of the water 
expended. | | | 

He took another plant, weighing 127 grains, placed 
It in water for 56 days, when it weighed! 255 grains 
and the water expended was 14.190 graliis, which wis 
110 times more than the increaſe of the plant. From 
theſe, and many other experiments, *tis plain chat wa. 
ter alſo has but a ſmall ſhare in vegetation, and that 
therefore it muſt proceed irom a peculiar vegetable mat 
ter in water, and the moiſture of the earth, as be. 

fore obſerved. . | | 55 
Of the per- Since then it appears that plants imbibe ſuch great 
ſpiration of quantities of water or humour, and retain ſo little f. 
plants. nouriſhment and growth, it follows, that there mul 
neceſſarily be a conſiderable perſpiration in vegetable 
as well as in animals, for the diſcharge and evacuation 
-of all the ſuperfluous moiſture in each circulation 
Accordingly, it has been found by experience, that 
plant of about 3 Ib. will perſpire 30 0E. in 12 hou! 
day in July, but in a warm night not above 3 
and nothing in a cold night: and alſo that ſuch 1 
plant, if the leaves were plucked off, would not pet 


ſhews, that the leaves are the great organs of petlſl 
ration, and therefore may be called the lungs of the 
- _* plant. Thus much for the vegetation of plants, tit 
theory whereof is not yet arrived to its due per 
| fleckion. | 5 
Of che ſecond The ſecond great province of botany is to make! 


4 . 
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Botany. tadles into the ſevera! genus's or kinds and claſſes, anl 
to enumerate the ſpecies and individuals contained i 


27 grains, and placed it in a vial of water for the 


great part of juft and natural diſtribution and arrangement of veg. 


ſpire above 1 oz. in 12 hours day, which plain 


The diſtribu- each. To effect this, many perſons have pu:fud 8 


| | tion of plants. many and different methods: for ſince the kinds «np 


plants follow  fome general differences or, characic Wal 


iſtics, and theſe being to be found in almoſt all pat 


of plants, therefore ſome have begun to define the 45 


vaſious kinds of plants from their roots, others fro 
= > M | | the 
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che flowers, and others from the fruit, &c. But in 
W this aFair none has ſucceeded fo happily as the great 
Mr. Ray, whom I ſhall here abridge ; but ſhall firſt 
E premiſe a word or two concerning the more common 
and general diſtinction of plants and vegetables. 


Firſt, then, with reſpect to place or country, plants 


are diſtinguiſhed into (1.) Indigenous, or ſuch as are 
natives of our own ſoil or country; and (2.) Exotics, 
ſuch as are brought from foreign countries; as aloes, 
euphorbium, &c, Wich regard to ſex they are di- 


ided into male, female, and hermaphrodite plants, 


as before obſerved. With regard to the time of their 
continuance, or period of life, they are diſtinguiſhed 
into annual, or ſuch as live but one year, or come up 
in the ſpring and periſh in the winter; and perennial, 
or ſuch whoſe roots endure many years. Again, 
& thoſe plants which retain their leaves in winter, are 
called evergreens, and ſuch as do not are called deci- 
duous, or -perditols. Alſo vegetables have been di- 
vided into herbs, ſhrubs, and trees ; but this is rather 
popular and vulgar, than juſt and philoſophical. 
& Laſtly, with reſpect to the element they live in, plants 
are divided into terreſtrial, or land- plants; aquatic, 
or water-plants; and amphibious, or ſuch as live in- 
difſterently in land or water. = 


But Mr, Ray is much more minute and nice in his 


celebrated diſtribution of plants into 25 genders or 
clailes, which are as follow. 


I. Submarine plants, or which grow in the ſea, on 


rocks, &c. and ſeem to want both flower and ſeed: 
| as corals, ſponges, alga, &c. | 


II. The fungi, tubera terre, or muſhrooms, puff- 


7 balls, and. thoſe excreſcences of trees called jew's-ear, 
= 2garic, &c. all which appear to want both flower, and 


_ 


Iced, and leaves; and have à vegetation peculiar to 


== themſelves, : 


III. Moffes of all forts, moſt of which appear to 


WE want flower and feed; for which reaſon theſe three 
1 genus's are by Mr, Ray called imperfect plants. 


IV. Capillary plants, which are all ſuch as want a 


Fu ſtalk, or conſiſt of mere leaves, and whoſe ſeed 
rows like ſmall duſt on the back part of the leaves; 


as maiden-hair, ſpleenwort, polypody, fern, &c. 
5 5 V. Plants 
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Indigenous 
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Exotics. 


Male, &c. 


Annual. 
Perennial, 


Evergreens. 
Perdifols. 
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Mr. Ray's 
diſtribution, 


Submarine. 


Fungous, 
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V. Plants which bear apetalous or flamineous 


flowers, i. e. ſuch as conſiſt only of ſtamina and | 2 


the perianthum, without any leaves: as hops, hemp, 
nettles, docks, ſorrel, arſeſmart, lady's-mantle, &c, 
VI. Plants which have a compound flower, and 
which emit a fort of white juice or milk, when their 
ſtalks or branches are cut or broken off: as lettuce, 
ſow-thiſtle, dandelion, ſuccory, goat's-beard, nipple- 
wort, &. _ „ | | 
VII. Plants which have a compound flower of 2 
diſcoide figure, and the ſeed pappoſe, or winged with 
down, but emit no milk: as colt's-foot, fleabane, 
golden-rod, ragwort, groundſel, cudweed, &c. 
VIII. The corymbiferous plants, which have a 
compound diſcous flower, but their ſeeds have no 
down. The name is taken from the form of it; 


flowers, ſpread out like an umbrella; as corn, mary- 


gold, common ox-eye, yarrow, daiſy, camomile, 
mugwort; and others a-kin to them; as ſcabious, 
teaſel, eryngo's, &c. | | is 
IX. The capitated plants, whoſe compound flower 
is compoſed of many ſmall, long, fiſtulous flowers, 
whoſe calices being crowded thick together within: 
ſquammoſe or ſcaly coat, emulate an head or turgid 


knop on the top of the ſtalk : as in the thiſtle, bur- 


Monoſperm- 


CUS, 


Umbelliferous 


Stellated. 


dock, blue- bottle, knap-weed, ſaw- worth. Theſe alſo 
have a down adhering to their ſeeds. | 

X. Plants with a perfect flower, and having only 
one ſingle ſeed belonging to each ſingle flower: a 
valerian, corn-ſallet, agrimony, burnet, meadow- rue, 
fumitory, &c. : | 

XI. The umbelliferous plants, which produce their 
flowers in an umbel on the top of the ſtalk or branch, 
reſembling in ſome degree an umbrella, They have! 
pentapetalous flower, i. e. one of five leaves; and 
are gymnodiſpermous, i. e. have two naked feeds 
after each flower. Of thjs kind is parſnip, con- 
weed, meu, angelica, dropwort, hemlock, ſaxifrage, 
burnet, ſmallage, thorowax, ſanicle, & cr. 


XII. The ſtellate plants, ſo called becauſe theit 
leaves grow on their ſtalks at certain intervals in form 
of a radiant ſtar. The flowers are mono; etalous 
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ous but divided into four ſegments, like little leaves. 
and Each flower is ſucceeded by two ſmall ſeeds at the 
np, bottom of it. Of this kind is mugwort, madder, 
. = lady's bedſtraw, woodruft, cliyers, &c. 

and XIII. The aſperifoliate or rough leaved plants; 
they have their leaves growing alternately or irregu- 
ce, larly on the ſtalks; their flower monopetalous, the 
e- edges of which, as well as of the calices, are divided 
into five parts, and after each flower uſually ſucceed 


pour ſeeds : as hound's-tongue, wild bugloſs, comfrey, 
ich mouſe-ear, 1 
ne, XIV. The verticillate plants, whoſe leaves grow 


by pairs on the ſtalks; their flowers monopetalous, 
labiated, and in many galeated; to each flower ſuc- 


4 
no ceed four ſeeds within the perianthum. The com- 
its mon characteriſtic of this tribe is, that the flowers 
grow in whirls about the flalk ; though it agrees not 
le, to all the plants of this genus. To this claſs belong 
us, dead-nettle, horehound, mint, pennyroyal, vervain, 


motherwort, alchoof, bugle, betony, ſelf-heal, &c. 
= XV, Polyſpermous plants, or ſuch as have many 


„naked feeds ſucceeding the flower: as marſh-mallow, 
2 WE pilewort, crow's-foot, avens, ſtrawberries, cinquefoil, 
1d We cormentil, meadow-ſweet, &c. 


= XVI. Pomiferous plants, which are all ſuch as 
bear large fruit covered with a thick rind; whoſe 
flowers are monopetalous, quinquepartite on the mar- 


kind are all pompkins, gourds, citruls, melons, cu- 


cumbers, &c. 
XVII. Bacciferous plants, or ſuch as bear berries; 


ic We = briony, honeyſuckles, butcher's-broom, Solomon's- 
, Wt (cal, lilly of the valley, night-ſhade, aſparagus, &c. 

a FH XVIII. Multiſiliquous plants, or ſuch as have after 
0 each flower many diſtinct, long, flender, and ſome- 
b times curved caſes (or ſiliquæ) in which the ſeed is 


contained, and which open and let it drop out When 
= pe; as houfleek, orpine, navel-wort, bear's- foot, 
marſh-marygold, columbines, &c. | | 

XIX. Vaſculiferous plants, with monopetalous 
F flowers, either uniform or difform; and after each 
fower a peculiar cafe, or ſeed-veſſel, (beſides the 


Or 


aalix ;) and this often divided into many leſſer cells 
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Aſperifoliate. 


Polyſpermous 


Pomiferous. 


ein, and growing on the top of the fruit. Of this 


Bacciferous. 


Multiſiliquous 
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Vaſculiferous. 
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Siliquous. 


Leguminous. 


Enangioſper- 


mos. 


Graminifa- 
liate. 


Culmiferous. 


Anomalous. 


from the baſis whereof ſhoot many fibres or firings, 


imperfect flower, and their ſeed is contained withil 
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or Jocules, containing the ſeed. Of this ſort are hen. 
bane, gentian, bindweeq, throatwort, toad- flax, fox. ¶ ſp! 
glove, yellow and red rattle, eyebright, &c. i 
XX. Plants which have an uniform tetrapetalous ch 
flower, but bear their ſeed in oblong filiquous cafes or Wt M 
cods : as ftock-gilliflower, wall- flower, jack by the di: 


hedge, muſtard, charlock, raddiſh, wild rocket, lady'; . 28 
fmock, ſcurvy-graſs, woad, e. 0 
XXI. Leguminous ante, or ſuch as bear pulſe; N &. 


their flower papilionaceous, (1, e. in the form of 1 b da 
butterfly and its wings expanded) conſiſting of four WW b⸗ 
parts, ſet together at the edges. Theſe are vetches, ( 
lentils, peas, beans, . bird's -foot, trefoil, 1 be 
reſtharrow, & M. (7 

XXII. Enangioſpermous or vaſculiferous plants, Ni 


with a pentapetalous flower, i. e. one of five lea ut 


and a capſule or caſe containing the feed : as maicen 
pinks, campions, St. John's wort, male pimperne, 
chickweed, crane-bill, Primroſe, flax, peri winke, 
centory, Sc. 

XXIII. Graminifoliate floriferous plants, with 1 
tricapſular ſeed-caſe, and a bulboſe or tuberoſe root, 


to keep it firm in the earth: as garlick, onions, aſſo 
dil, hyacinth, ſaffron, &c. To theſe are added ali 
thoſe plants whoſe roots approach to a bulbous form; 
as flower-de-lis, cuckow-point, orchis, broom-rap!, 
tway-blade, winter-green, &c. 

XXIV. Culmiferous plants, which are ſuch 2 
have a ſmooth, flender, long, hollow, jointed ſtalb 
with one erafly ſharp-pointed leaf, immediately en- 
compaſſing the ſtalk at each joint, Theſe bear an 


a chaffy huſk: as wheat, rye, oats, barley, and 
moſt kinds of graſſes, Under this head Mr. Ray 
alſo places thoſe with a grafly leaf, but not culmi- 
ferous: as cypreſs-graſſes, ruſhes, COWS, bunt 
reed, &c. 

XXV. Anomalous plants, or ſuch as have no diſtin 
guiſhing generical character, or no certain place of 
growth, but chiefly in water: as waters lilly, Wa- 
ter-millfoil, reren grals, mouſe- tail, TE dod- 
der, &c. 1 

ao 
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hen. Each of theſe kinds Mr. Ray divides into various 
fox. ¶ ſpecies more or leſs, and then enumerates the ſeveral 
| plants of each ſpecies, with their proper notes and 
ous WE characters whereby they are to be known. See his 
s or MW Method of Plants. This gentleman. has alſo made a 
the diſtribution of trees and ſhrubs into ſeveral kinds: 
dy's as (I.) Coniferous, which bear fruit of a conical 

form; as fir, the pine, cedar, cypreſs, tree of life, 


Ile; Ke. (2.) Juliferous, or ſuch as bear the long pen- 


2 


f dant tufts called catkins, or catalins; as willows, 
four I hazels, walnut- trees, poplar, mulberry- trees, &c. 


ben (3.) Pomiferous, with umbilicated fruit, 1. e. ſuch as 
foil, bear pretty large, round, juicy fruit, with an eye 


(ass it is called) on the top; as apple-trees, pear- trees, 
nts, quince- trees, medlars, &c. (4.) Bacciferous, with 
aves WT umbilicated juicy fruit like berries; as the gooſeberry- 
den tree, currant-tree, myrtle, elder, ivy, lauruſtinus, 
nel, We &c, (5. ) Pruniferous, or which bear flowers ad- 
hering to the bottom of the fruit; the fruit itſelf 
of the plumb kind, or with a ſtone in the middle, 


containing the ſeed or kernel: as the plumb-tree, 
00, cherry-tree, floe-tree, peach, apricot, nectarine trees, 
with all others of the like fort. To theſe he adds 
0- WE ſeveral other anomalous genders, and ſuch as are in 
allo WE part reverſe to the foregoing ; but it is not worth while 
m; to mention them here; nor yet his minute diſtribution 
be, of grafles, reeds, and ruſhes, into their proper claſſes 


and genders, | | 

= The third great part of Botany makes a juſt and 
natural diviſion of a plant into its component parts, 
with a deſcription of the ſeveral affections, differences, 
and natural uſes of each part with regard to the ve- 
getable economy. Now the parts of which a per- 
fect plant doth conſiſt, are the root, ſtalk or ſtem, 
leaves, flower, fruit, and ſeed, Of theſe in their 
order. | 25 
The root of a plant is that body by which it 
EE heres to the earth or other body, and by which it 
naturally draws in the nutritious moiſture which 


125 3 
of WE nouriſhes it. Roots differ very much both in their 


1 form and make: the moſt noted differences of roots 
are the following. (I.) A fibrous root, or that which 
onſitts wholly of ſmall threads or fibres, as moſt ſorts 
= „„ of 


EX! 

5 
FI. 
5 
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Tuberous. 


Bulbous. 


Teſticulated. 
Handed. 


Grumous. 
Granulous, 


Tap root. 


The ſtalk of 
a plant. 


Their joints 
or knots. 


Their cavity. 


Their pith. 


The wood. 


part of the ſtalk, conſiſting of an immenſe number of 
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of oraſs, pinks, &c. (2:) A tuberous root, or that 
which confitts of an uniform fleſhy ſubſtance, and is i 
of a roundiſh figure; as turnips, potatoes, &c. (3,) pA 
A bulbous root; which is either tunicated, or covered 


with ſeveral coats involving one another, as onions, 8.8 
tulips, &c. or ſquamoſe, having ſeveral ſcales lying - 
over one another; as lillies, crown-impertal, &c. (4.) WW - 


A teſticulated root, or ſuch as conſiſts of two knobs, Wi 
reſembling a pair of teſticles; as in the orchis. (5.) WM 
An handed root, being a tuberoſe one, divided as it 
were into ſeveral fingers; as in the handed fatyrions. Wi 
(6.) A grumous root, or that which is compoſed of WF - 
ſeveral knobs; as the anemone, &c. (7.) A granu- a 


lous root, or kind of grumous one, with ſeveral ſmall We . 
knobs reſembling grains of corn; as in the white WF ®: 
faxifrage, &c. (8.) A tap- root, or a tuberoſe one 1 
extended in length in form of a tap or faucet; a » 
thoſe of carrots, parſnips, &c. | | 85 


The ſtalk or ſtem of plants and vegetables is the 
moſt principal or ſubſtantial part, which ariſeth out 
of the root, and ſuſtains the leaves, &c. and is, to- of 


wards the upper part, generally divided into various 


limbs or branches. Scarce any thing admits more Bhi -. 
variety than the ſize, figure, colour, and texture of 
this part, I ſhall obſerve only the following particu- WF 
lars. (I.) That ſeveral ſtalks of plants have joints 
or knots, the uſes of which are ſaid to be the 
ſtrengthening the ſtem, and finer growth; for the WF, 
juices, being filtrated through theſe knots, are tran- WF - 
mitted more fine and good to the upper parts, and to B 
the fruit. (2.) The ftalks of many plants are tubu- Wi 

lous or hollow; hence a great quantity of air filling 
this hollow, conduces to the more expeditious ripen- 0 
ing the fruit or ſeed; and alſo by drying up the ſap, Wi 

and ſhrinking the veſſels, determines the life of the 
plant to a ſhort period: hence moſt annual trunks ate 
obſerved to be hollow. (3.) The pith is the middle 


little veſicles, which ſeem deſtined to filtrate and ela- 
borate the finer juices neceſſary for the leaves, flowers, 
and fruit; according as the medullary ſubſtance of 
the brain ſecretes the fine fluid called the animal 
ſpirits. (4.) The wood, or lignous part of the Bal 

| 7 — 


; and weather, Theſe are the principal of the many 
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and trunks of ttees : this conſiſts of ſlender capillary 
tubes, running parallel to each other from the root 
Cup the trunk; theſe receive a fine juice, which 
diſtending their cellular texture, cauſes the trunk to 
grow and increaſe yearly in circumference ; and thoſe 
annular increments are viſible on a tranſverſe ſection 
ſof the trunk, and ſhew its age, (5.) Through all 
the woody or lignous part appears the ſyſtem of air- 
E veſſels or tracheæ, eaſily diſcernible by the micro- 
ſcope; but of theſe already enough. (6.) The bark 
for rind, which makes the common integument of the 
trunk or ſtem of vegetables, This part conſiſts of a 
fine ſkin or cuticle, under which lies the cortex or 
true ſkin, which we call the bark: the ſubſtance 
E whereof is made up of ſmall bladders, interwoven 
with fine ſoft and flexible fibres, which make a kind 
of reticular texture, the longitudinal fibres of which 
grow hard by degrees, become woody, and leaving the 
nature of bark, join the lignous ſubſtance in form of 
E ringlets, making the ſappy part thereof, But others 
are of a different mind concerning the nature and uſe 
of the bark, the Soy of which is not yet ſettled. 


The leaves of a plan 


bibe a part of their nouriſhment likewiſe. Laſtly, 


the leaves of trees ſerve for protection to the gems or 


buds, and the flowers and fruits, which are hereby 
ſereened in a good meaſure from the injuries of wind 
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Veſſels. 
Bark or rind. 


| t are the next part to be can- Of the leaves 
| fidered, They are properly the moſt extreme part of of plants. 

Ja branch, and the ornament of the twigs ; they conſiſt Their ſtruc- 
of various fibres minutely ramified, the interſtices ture. 

E whereof are filled with a parenchymous ſubſtance. 
The fibres are analagous to arteries and veins, which 
bring and return the ſap after it is ſubtilized and re- 
| fined in paſſing the veſicular texture of the parenchyma. 
| Beſides this, the buſineſs of tranſpiration is carried on Tranſpiration. 
in the leaves; for by their excretory veſſels they exude 
or ſweat forth what is ſuperfluous in the circulation 
of the nutritious moiſture. That leaves are the or- 
Fans of vegetable reſpiration has been already obſerved; Reſpiration. 
and that they not only expire, but alſo inſpire or draw 
in the air through their numerous pores, is pretty 
feaſonable to ſuppoſe ; and that with the air, they im- 


ules 
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The kinds of afes aſſigned to the leaves of plants. The ſize, form, 
leaves. colour, and ſuperficies of leaves, are ſo various, that 
Simple. it were endleſs to recount them. T-ſhall only obſerve 
Compound. that a leaf is ſaid to be fſumple, which is not divided 
to the middle; and compound, when it is divided into 

ſeveral parts, each reſembling a ſimple leaf. Thus 

when a leaf is divided into three ſimple ones, it is 

called trefoil; if into hve, cinquefoil, &c. or they are 

Peanated. ſaid to be trifoliated, quinquefoliated, &c. Pennated 
leaves are ſuch as are divided into ſeveral parts, like 

lobes, placed along the middle rib, either alternately, 

or by pairs; as in goat's-rue, agrimony, &c. A 


Ramoſe. ramoſe leaf is that which is divided into ſeveral minut: 
branches; as in oſmund royal, female fern, &c. An 
Intire. intire leaf is that which has no diviſion on its edges; 
Sinuated. as in the apple-tree, &c. A ſinuated leaf is that 
which is cut about the edges into ſeveral large ſeg- 
Setrated. ments; as in the common mallow. A ſerrated Jef 


hath edges divided like the teeth of a faw ; as in the 
Crenated. nettle, Kc. A crenated leaf is that which is cut about 
the edges into ſeveral obtuſe ſegments ; as in betony, 
Laciniated. c. A laciniated leaf is that which is cut about the 
edges into jags, or deep portions, in an e man- 

5 ner; as in the horned poppy, &c. N 
The vegeta- The leaves are protruded from the ſtalk or fem by 
tion of leaves. the great quantities of vernal ſap, in the form of a 
gem or bud, wherein they lie curiouſly folded in plaits, 
and ſeparated from each other by a fine pellicle ot 
membrane. The fap ariſing now in great abundance, 
enters and Als the veſſels of the tender leaf; this 
_ cauſes it to expand and extend itſelf quickly to its 
juſt or deſigned limits of growth, The eMux and 
reflux of the nutritious Juices by the foot ſtalk of tix 
leaf continuing a while, at length abates and declines 
; the juices then in the leaf begin to ſtagnate and grow 
putrid, whence a conſumption enſues, and the leaf 
dies; which is the cauſe of the falling of the leaves 


in autumn. 
Of the flower The flower is 9 part of a plant whoſe curious: 
of plants. form, charming fragrance, and beauteous colours, f 


delight our ſenſes. This is certainly the moſt choice 
Parts of a per- and delicate part of vegetables. A perfect flower 5 


tect one. ſazd to have the following parts: (1.) The empalement, 
Empalement. cali 


2 
W 
A 71 


7 d convey the ſpermatic farina of the apices to the 
Wed-caſe, which is the matrix or womb 3 by which 
Peans the embryo ſeeds are impregnated with the 
Polific power of producing a future plant. | 
Flowers are therefore ſome male, ſome female, and Of male, fe- 
bers hermaphrodite. The male flowers have the male, and her- 
EBamina and apices, but bear no fruit, and are there- maphrodite 

Pie called ſtamineous flowers. The female flower 
Pars the ſtyle or piſtil, which is ſucceeded by the 
it. Theſe male and female flowers grow at ſome 
WWitance from each other on many plants, as cucumber, 
Pelon, gourd, Turkey wheat, turnſoll, walnut, oak, 
ech, &c. Hermaphrodite flowers contain both male 
c female parts, and are by far the greateſt tribe, 
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delix; or flower- cup; this is that exterior part which 
encloſeth the lower part of the flower, and is therefore 
Eo called the perianthum; its uſe is to ſtrengthen and 
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preſerve the flower, (2.) The petala, or tender fine- Petala. 


Coloured leaves, which are generally the moſt con- 


Picuous part of the flower; this is alſo called the 


Coliatures 1 (3.) The ſtamina or chives, which are 
thoſe fine upright ſtems which ſtand immediately 


, ithin the foliature, and in many plants they ariſe 


Stamina. 


From the petala or flower-leaves. (4.) The apices or. Apices, 


ſummits, which grow on the top of the chives in the 
Form of ſeeds, and contain a fine powder or duſt called 


a 


2 | 28 


he farina, or meal of the flower. (5.) The ſtylus or Stylus. 
Piſtil, which ſtands in the middle, within the chives, 
Whoſe top is ſometimes above, but generally below the 
Wpices, and grows on (6.) The matrix or ovary, or Ovarium. 


E There is, as J have before obſerved, in plants as Of the ſex and 
ell as animals, a difference of ſex, and the flowers genital parts 
e the pudenda or organs of generation in each plant; of plants. 

be male parts of the flower are the ſtamina, which 
Wear the apices; and theſe, as teſticles, contain the 
Poli powder or ſperm of the plant. The female 
Warts are the ſtyle, which ſerves as a vagina to receive 


flowers. | 
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Of the fruitof 
| plants. 


The parts 
thereof. 
Skin. 
Parenchyma. 


| Branchery. 


| Core, 
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as tulips, lillies, daffodil, althæa, roſemary, ſage, 
thyme, &c. | | 2 ns 

There is a large diſtribution of flowers into mono- 
petalous, dipetalous, tripetalous, tetrapetalous, &c. 
according as they conſiſt of one, two, three, four, 


&c. petala or leaves; but this is not worth any further 


regard here. | | 

The fruit is that part. of a plant which ſucceeds the 
flower, and is deſigned to contain, preſerve, nouriſh, 
and defend the feed. Hence, in the texture of this 
part, the more coarſe and lefs concocted parts of the 
nutritious Juices are filtred, and ſent more pure, elabo- 


rate, and ſpirituous, to the ſeed, for the ſupport and 


growth of the tender delicate embryo, or plantule 


therein contained. 


The compoſition of the fruit appears to be in ge- 
neral the ſame as that of the other parts of the tree. t 
Thus (1.) The cuticle and ſkin' of the fruit is only 2 
production of the ſkin or outer bark of the tree, f 
(2.) The parenchyma; or pulp of fruit, is only an n 


expanſion of the blea or inner rind of the tree, ſwoin WW 
and turgid with juices. (3.) The branchery or 

ramification are only a continuation of the woody ar 
fibres of the branch on which it grows. (4.) The th 
heart or core of fruit is ſaid to be produced from e 


the pith or medulla of the branch, indurated and de 


3 


] Parts of an 
Apple, 


Fer 
Cherry, 
Nut, &c. 


* 


ſtrengthened by the twigs of the wood and fibres WF in 
inoſculated there with. eh nn : nu 
But a prodigious variety obtains in this part of WM in 
nature's workmanſhip, each ſpecies producing its fruit 


and ſeed in a different way and kind. Thus the apple the 
hath four parts, viz. the ſkin, parenchyma, branchery, pla 
and core. The pear hath five diſtin parts, the ſkin, Wi uh 
parenchyma,  branchery, calculary, (or ſtony part) bes 
and the acetary. The three firſt of theſe, and a ſtone, 00! 
make the ſubſtance of cherries, plumbs, &c. Ihe I cu 
nut, acorn, &c. conſiſt of three parts, the cap, the WI fi 
ſhell, and the pith or medulla, incloſing the kernel 07 | Wh 
ſeed. * Concerning all which authors ſay a great deal coty 
with little certainty. 8 1 the 
The falling of The fibres of the branches being firſt extended * 
e y 


of the flower. through the parenchymous part of the fruit to the 


flower, furniſh the neceſſary matter for the vegetation 
| | 0 
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| of it; but as the fruit increaſes, it intercepts the 
aliments; and thus the flower is ſtarved and falls off; 
. while the fruit proceeds to grow, and haſtens to a ſtate 
of maturity. | 
The ſeed is that important part which is the Of the ſeed of 


r medium of all vegetable propagation: and production; plants. 
it is moſt intimately. contained in this year's plant, 

e and the next year's plant is moſt intimately contained 

, in it. This is both the beginning and end of the 

8 vegetable ſtate. ES | | a 

e The parts of which the ſeed of a plant doth conſiſt, Its parts. 

p are (1.) The embryo or plantule, being the future Embryo plant. 

6 plant in miniature, and is called the gem or bud; | 

e this adheres to (2.) The placenta or cotyledon, which placenta, or 

ſerves the ſame purpoſes as the ſecundines, i. e. the Cotyledon. 

- chorion and amnion in animals. (3.) The common. Common 

. tunicle incloſing the whole ſeed. | 2 coat. 

a The ſeed receives its fecundity, as J before hinted, 

e. from the genital parts in the flower; and being 

n now committed to the earth, proceeds to vegetate as 

in follows. | | | 

Dr The plantule or gem of the ſeed being acted upon The vegeta- 

y and moved by the genial influence and warmth of tion of the 

ne the two great parents, the ſun and earth, begins to gem or plan- 

m WT <©pand and protrude, or ſhoot forth its radule or ten- tule. | 

id der root downward in the earth, and the plumule or 

es infant plant upwards; the ſmall radicles abſorb the 


nutritious juices, which cauſes the plumule to grow 
of and increaſe to the deſtined ſize of the plant: but 


nit till the root is ſhot, and able to procure nouriſhment, 
le the plantule is nouriſhed from the ſubſtance of the 
75 placentæ or cotyledons, which it draws to itſelf by an 
n, Wh Vinite number of little filaments called funes umbi- 
t) licales or navel-ſtrings, and by botaniſts the ſecd- 
i, bot. By this means the embryo plant receives the 


he Cuder juices of the earth prepared and purified, being 
he trained through the very ſubſtance of the placenta. 
or ben the root is able to provide for a plant, the 
cal Wi ©iyiedons, or two lobes of the placenta, periſh, and 
the plant may be ſaid to be delivered of its young or 
jed beta plant: ſo analogous is the proceſs of nature in 
che i he vegetable and animal economy 5 
ion | | Aa 2 The 
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The fourth 


* 


en. 


The fourth and laſt part of botany is concerned in 


eat part of the following particulars : (I.) To give an exad 


tany. 


enumeration, and the names of all the plants yet 
known in every patt of the world, which are at thi 


time about 16000 in number. (2.) To ſpecify the 
peculiar notes, marks, properties and characters of 
each plant, by which it may be known and diftin- 
guiſhed from any other. (3.) The place of its moſt 
common growth, as on land or water, wet or dry 


ground, on walls, trees, &c. (4.) The time of 
blooming, and their continuance in bloom. (5.) To 
recite their qualities, and give a juſt and true account 


of the medicinal virtues that are known to pertain to 


each. (6.) To teach the method of propagating each 
ſpecies in gardens, &c. for the various uſes of orna- 
ment, food, medicine, or natural philoſophy. But, 
as J at firſt obſerved, theſe particulars are of too general 
a nature, and alone the ſubject of the largeſt volumes, 
and conſequently cannot be expected here, 


Of 


Of AN AT OM V. Containing a 
brief Deſcription of all the Parts of a 
HUMAN BO Dx. 5 


NATO M is the art which teaches the 
A true knowledge of the human body (princi- 
3 pally, but of any animal body in general) as 
to the ſtructure and component parts thereof, by an 
artful and orderly diſſection, or ſevering the parts and 
members of it from one another, by a proper inſtru- 
ment. This art is divided into two great parts, viz. 
(1.) Oſteology, or the doctrine of the bones in ge- 
neral; and (2.) Sarcology, which treats of all the 
fleſhy parts of the body, _ 

Oſteology (according to the learned Boerhaave) is 
dirided into three parts, viz. (1.) Ofteogony ; which 
treats of the origin of the bones, of what matter they 
conſiſt, and the condition of the bones in their proper 
ſubſtance when actually formed. (2.) Ofteography, 
waich teaches the knowledge of the ſtructure of the 
S ſkeleton or fabric of the bones, and the diverſity of 
| parts in the bone itſelf now perfect. (3.) Synoſte- 
ology, or ſynoſteography; which explains all the parts 
of a bone, by means of which a bone is connected or 
| joined to a bone, with motion, or without motion; 
Vith a cartilage, or without it. 

darcology alſo has a threefold diviſion, viz. (1.) 
Myology, which teaches the doctrine of the muſcles. 
12.) Splanchnology, which treats of the bowels (or 
| viſcera) and the great organs of animal life; as the 
brain, lungs, ſtomach, inteſtines, &c. ſhewing their 
nature, connection, parts, figure, ſite, &c, ( 3) An- 
giology, or angiography ; this exhibits a deſcription 
ot all the various veſlels in the body; the arteries, 
| Veins, nerves, &c, explaining their nathres and uſes, 
Hall which take a conciſe account in their order. 
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defined. 


Is divided into 
oſteology and 
ſarcology. 


Oſteology di- 
vided into 
oſteogony, 


Oſteography. 


Synoſteology. 


Sarcology is 
divided into 
Myology, 

Splanchnolo- 


BY» 
Angiology. 
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Oſteogony ex- Oſteogony being a deſcription of all the mutations 
plained. or changes a bone undergoes from its firſt conception 
| in the womb to its laſt ſtate of perfection in the adult 

ſkeleton, it naturally falls under the following con- 

A bone de- fiderations, viz. (I.) The definition of a bone; which 
_ fined. is ſaid to be the hardeſt, whiteſt, and lighteſt part of 
| the body, inflexible and inſenſible; conſiſting of 2 
complex ſubſtance of a vaſcular, fibrous, membranous, 

The geneſis of and cartilaginous nature. (2.) The geneſis of a bone; 
the bones. this conſiſteth of various ſtates and gradations, from 
Their firſt its firſt origin to its. laſt perfection. For, (1.) The 
ſtate of fluidity firſt ſtate of a bone is that of a terreſtrial, nutritious, 
fluid matter, flowing among the fluids (in v9) de- 

| ſigned for the formation of the other parts of the body, 
Their ſecond, (2.) The parts of this original-earthy fluid at a proper 
or fibrous time begin to cohere, unite, and thus form themlelyes 
Rate. into very ſmall or fine capillaments, threads or fibres, 

| ſoit and porous, which being filled with a lympha of 
the ſame nature, they begin to increaſe, harden, and 

Their third, or grow cloſe to one another. (3.) The fibres thus 
membranous }_ Toes ſtrike into various directions, and being thus 
ſtate. interwoven in the manner of a web, they conſtitute a 
ſort of harder, white, broad, elaſtic ſubſtance, called 

Their fourth, a membrane. (4.) Theſe membranes, as their fibres 
or cartilagi- become gradually hard and dry, do themſelves begin 
nous Rates to conſolidate, and form hard, thin, white ſubſtances, 
which lie on one another in the manner of thin 

plates, or lamellæ, between which run a great num- 

ber of veſſels carrying fluids proper for moiſture and 

nouriſhment ; which altogether conftitute or make up 

| the white, hard, friable and elaſtic ſubſtance, calle 

Their fifth a cartilage. (F.) Since the largeſt artery hath ihe 
and laſt ſtate greateſt pulſation, and this being in the middle of 
of a perfect the bone, it will there firſt become a cartilage, which 
bone. by degrees becomes harder and more compact, till # 
laſt it is perfectly offified, or arrived to the prop® 
conſiſtence of a bone; and the blood-veſlels being 

now compreſſed on all ſides, bring no more blood 

than what is ſufficient to ſupply the place of the de- 8 

Why bones caying particles; they having now obtained tell | 
are hardeſt utmoſt extent, hardneſs, and ſolidity. And henct, 
and ſmalleſt in ſince bones begin to offify in the middle parts fut, 


the middle. it is caſy to underſtand they will of conſequence i 


there bath hardeſt and ſmalleſt; while, on the con- 


ties, and of a more ſoft and cartilaginous nature. 
Thus much for oſteogony. „ | : 
Ofteography, in the next place, teaches the fabric Oſteography 
of the bones, or the ſtructure and compages 'of a | 
ſkeleton. FD | 35 * 
A ſkeleton, then, is a ſyſtem of bones cleared A ſkeleton, 
of the fleſh, and joined together in the ſame manner What. 
as they exiſted in the body. In order to underſtand 
this aright, it will be neceſſary to mention the ſeveral 
affections of a bone, and the manner of their articu= _. 
lations. - : ox | 
The affections of a bone, which I ſhall here oh- Affections of 
ſerve, are of two ſorts, viz. cavities and prominencies. the bones, 
The cavities of bones are deep or ſhallow. A deep 
cavity is called Cotyle z but the ſuperficial one is called Cotyle. 
Glene, The prominencies of a bone are of two Glene. 
kinds, viz. (I.) An Apophyſis, which is a protube- Apophyſis. 
rance made by the fibres of a bone. (2.) An Epiphyſis, Epiphyſis. 
which is only a ſmall bone ſet upon the extremity, of 
2 bigger bone, which in time unite in one. Both the 
one and the other are. uſually upon the extremities of 
the bones, and ſerve either for the inſertion of muſcles, 
or the articulation of the bones. If the protuberance 
be large and round, it is called Caput, or the head; 
it ſmall and round, it is called Condylus; if ſharp, 


| Condylus, 
Corone, Styloides, &c. „„ „ 1; 3:25 Gorone, 
The articulations of the bones are of the following The articula- 
kinds, (I.) Diarthroſis, where there is a manifeſt tion of bones, 
motion, (2.) Synchondroſis, which is by means of 
a Cartilage, and with a ſmall and obſcure motion. 
{3-) Synarthroſis, without any motion at all. 1 
Diarthroſis is again of three ſorts: {159 Enar- Diarthroſis. 
throfis ; which is when a large round head of a bone Enaithrodia, 
is received into a large cavity; as of the thigh-bone „ 
in the Iſchium. (2.) Arthrodia, which is when a Arthrodia. 
fat plain head of a bone is received into a ſhallow 
Cavity ; as the articulation of the Humerus with the 
Scapula. (3.) Ginglymus, which is when the bones Ginglymus. 
articulated mutually receive and are received by each 
other; as in that of the Humerus and Cubit. 4 
Aa 4 __ Synchondrofis 
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Synchondroſis Synchondroſis is when the extremities of two bones 


Harmonia. 


Sutura. 


Gcomphoſis, 


in the jaw- bones. 


Of the bones 
of the ſkull. 
Os. frontis. 


Parietalia. 


Offa tempo- 
rum. 


Os occipitis. 
| The proceſſes 


of the tempo- 


ral bones. 


are joined together by means of an intervening cart. 
lage, as in the vertebræ, and the ribs and ſternum; 


where though the motion of all is manifeſt, yet that of 


* any two is ſcarce perceptible. 
Synarthroſis. 


Synarthroſis is alſo of three forts. (I.) Harmoniz, 
which is by a ſimple contact of the extremities of 
bones, without any mutual ingreſs, and is defigned by 


a right or oblique line. (2.) Sutura, which is when 
two bones are mutually indented into each other, and 
look like the teeth of a ſaw; as in the articulations of 


the bones of the ſcull. (3.) Gomphoſis is when 2 
bone is faſtened or ſocketed into another ; as the teeth 
In the ſkeleton we ſhall take a view of the bones in 
the following order, viz. Of the ſcull, the ſpine, the 
thorax, the pelvis, the arms, and the legs. 
The bones of the ſcull or cranium are fix, viz, 
(I.) The os frontis, or forehead-bone; it forms the 


upper part of the orbits of the eyes, and the forehead; 


and joins the bones of the ſinciput and temples, by 


what is called the coronal future. (2) and (3.) The 


two bones of the ſinciput, called parietalia, which 


make the fides of the ſcull, and are joined to one 


another in the crown of the head, by the ſutura a- 
gittalis. (4.) and (5.) The offa temporum, or two 
bones of the temples; they are fituated in the lower 
part of the ſides of the ſcull; and are joined to the 


parietalia by the ſutura ſquamoſa. (6.) The & 


occipitis, or bone of the occiput or hinder-part of 


the head; it joins the oſſa parietalia, by the ſutura 
-Jambdoidalis. ' | 1 5 
The lower part of each temporal bone, being thick 


and hard, is called os petroſum or ſtony bone; they 
have alſo each three proceſſes, viz. (I.) The zygo- 


matic, which runs forward and unites with the procels 


of the upper jaw-bone, making the bridge called 


Zygoma, under the ear. (2.) The mamillary or 
maſtoide proceſs, ſituated behind the paſſage of the 


ear. (3.) The ſtyliform proceſs, which ftrikes 


* +» 


down from the baſis of the ſcull like the end of 2 


quill, 


'T hers 
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There are two bones common to the ſcull and 


upper jaw, viz. (1.) The ſphænoides; it is fituate 
fjuſt in the middle of the baſis of the ſcull; on its 
lower fide it has five apophyſes ; two called the pteri- 
| goides, or wing: like proceſſes ; two others make the 
| Jower and internal part of the orbit of the eyes; and 
the fifth a very ſmall one, received in a cavity at the 
F further end of the vomer. On its inſide it has four 


roceſſes called clinoides, which form a cavity in the 


middle called ſella turcica. (2.) The os ethmoides; 
it is ſituated in the middle of the baſis of the forehead- 
bone; in the middle of it is a ſmall thin proceſs 
called criſta galli, from its likeneſs to the comb of a 
cock. This bone hath its name from the number of 
| ſmall holes in it, which make it reſemble a ſieve. 


From its under ſide there goes a thin bone, which 


| divides the cavity of the noſe into two parts called 
| noſtrils : the lower edge of this bone is groved with 
the vomer. On each ſide this partition are the oſſa 


ſpongioſa, or ſpongy bones; the two external plates 
whereof make part of the orbit at the greater canthus 


or corner of the eye. 


The bones proper to the upper-jaw are eleven ; 
fye on each fide, and one in the middle: they are as 
follow. (I.). Os mali, zygoma, or cheek-bone; it 


| makes the higheſt part of the cheek, and the external 


part of the orbit of the eye. (2.) The os maxillare 
is that part in which all the teeth of the upper- jaw are 
ſet; its upper ſide makes the lower and internal part 
of the orbit. (3.) The os unguis ; it is a little bone 
in the great angle of the orbit; in it is the hole in 
which the lachrymal bag lies. (4.) The os naſi, or 
bone of the noſe; to this the cartilages which divide 


the noſtrils are faſtened. (5.) The os palati, or 


palate-bone ; it makes the hinder-part of the roof of 
the mouth, and joins the os maxillare, which makes 
the fore-part. (6.) The eleventh and laſt is called 


the vomer, being like a plow-ſhare as it were; it has 


a grove on its upper part, which receives the ſeptum 
nati, or partition of the noſe; it is joined above, on 
the further end, to the os ſphznoides, and on its lower 
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s ſphænoides 


Os ethmoides, 
or cribriforme 


Oſſa ſpongloſa 


Bones of the 
upper. jaw. 
Os mali. 


Os maxillare. 


Os unguis, 
Os naſi. 


Os palati. 
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lower jaw. 


Of the teeth. 
Incifivi. 
Canini. 


Molares. 


Of the ſpine, 
and vertebræ. 
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The lower jaw is made of one bone; its anterior 
angular part makes the chin. At each extremity it 


bas two preceſſes ; the firſt, which is broad, thin, a 
pointed, is called corone; the other, which is lower 


and flattiſh, with a ſort of head, is called condylus; 
by means whereof the lower Jaw-bone 1s articulated 
into the ſinus of the os petrolum. Each end of the 


baſis of this bone is called the angle of the lower 


The teeth are next to he conſidered; they are the 
hardeft, ſmootheſt, and whiteſt bones of the body, 


They are formed in the cavities of the jaws, and ate 


of the following ſorts. (1.) The inciſivi, or cutters, 
fo called becauſe pretty broad and ſharp ; they ſtand 


foremoſt in-each jaw, and in each jaw four. (2.) The 


canini, or dog-teeth ; theſe are two in each jaw, one 
on each ſide of the inciſivi; they are thick, round, | 
and pointed, and are contained above two thirds in 


their alveoli or ſockets. (3.) The molares, or grind- 
ers; they are generally ten in each jaw, five on a ſidt. 
Their extremities are broad and uneven, and are in- 
ſerted in their ſockets with two, three, and ſometiine: 
four roots. With theſe we grind, as it were, out 
aliments, to a ftate fit for digeſtion in the ſtomach. 

The ſpine, or back-bone, is made of a chain of 
{mall bones, which reaches from the baſis of the {cull 
to the ſeat of the body, Theſe ſmall bones are called 


vertebre ; of which there are reckoned ſeven in the 


neck, twelve in the back, five in the loins, fix in the 


'T heir pro- 
ceſſes. 


tebra. Theſe proceſſes, with the hinder and CONE. 
Ep | 0 „ 


os ſacrum, and four in the os coccygis. In each vei- 
tebra we diſtinguiſh two parts, viz. the body, and the 
proceſſes thereof, The body of the vertebta is round 
and convex on its fore- part, and ſomewhat concave 
on its hind- part. Its upper and lower ſides are plane, 
each covered with a cartilage, for the ſake of the mo- 
tion and flexure of the body. Each vertebra has three 
forts of proceſſes, viz. (I.) Tranſverſe or lateral, 
one on each fide; they are nearer the body of the 
vertebra than the reſt. (2.) Four oblique proceſſes, 
two on the upper part, and two on the lower; by 
theſe the vertebræ are articulated to one another. 
(3.) One acute one, on the hindmoſt part of the ver- 


— — — 
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part of the body of the vertebræ, make a large hole 
in each vertebra, which holes all together make a 
channel for the deſcent of the ſpinal marrow. 


- . 


The vertebræ of the os ſacrum coaleſce in adults, 


and make but one large triangular bone, whoſe baſis 


D 


| is tied to the laſt vertebra of the loins, and its points 
to the os coccygis, which, with its little vertebræ, 
| each leſs than the other, ends the ſpine in a cartilagi- 
| nous point, like a ſmall tail curved inwards. * 


In the thorax of the ſkeleton we obſerve the follow- 


ing bones. (1.) The ribs, which are twenty-four in 


number, twelve on each fide, articulated to the twelve 


| vertebre of the back. They are of two ſorts, viz. 


ſeven true ribs, which have their cartilaginous extremi- 
ties inſerted into the ſinus of the ſternum; and five 
falſe ribs, which are ſhorter and ſofter, and their 
extremities tied to one-another ; except the laſt, which 


| is tied to the midriff, or elſe to the deſcending oblique 


muſcle, (2.) The ſternum, or breaſt-bone ; this from 
ſeven or eight bones in infants, hardens and unites 
into three at ſeven years of age: it is ſituated in the 
middle of the breaſt: it receives the cartilages of the 
ribs, and ends itſelf in a cartilaginous point, called 
cartilago xiphoides or enſiformis. (3.) The claviculz, 
or channel-bones; they are two, one on each fide, on 
the upper part of the breaſt; they are pretty long and 
ſmall; at one end they are articulated to the fternum ; 
at the other, to the production of the ſcapula called 
acromion. Their uſe is to ſuſtain and keep the ſca- 
pulz at a proper diſtance from the ſternum. (4.) The 
ſcapulæ, or ſhoulder-blades; they are two large and 


|__ broad bones in form of a ſcalenous triangle ; they are 
ſituated on each ſide of the upper and back part of the 
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Os ſacrum. 


Bones of the 
thorax. 
Ribs. 


Sternum. 


Claviculæ. 


Scapulæ. 


thorax. The broad end is called the baſis; and each 


hath three proceſſes; one running along the middle, 
called the ſpine, the end of which is called acromion, 


and receives the clavicles: the ſecond is a little below,. 


called coracoides, from its likeneſs to a crow's bill: 
the third proceſs is called cervix, and receives the head 

of the humerus, or arm- bone, in its ſinus. | 
The pelvis or baſon of the ſkeleton is formed by the 
following bones, viz. (1.) The os facrum ; and (2.) 
Ihe os coccygis on the hinder part, both already 
: & | deſcribed. 


1 


Bones of the 
pelvis. | 
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5 
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— 7 9 (3.) The oſſa innominata, or nameleſ: 


bones; which in infants conſiſt of three ſeparate bones; 


but in adults they unite and make but one bone, in 
each of which they diſtinguiſh three parts, viz. (1.) 
The ilium, or hip- bone; which is the broad ſuperior 
part joined to the vertebtæ of the os ſacrum; its edge 
is almoſt ſemicircular, and is tipt with a cartilage, 


(2.) The os pubis, which is the inferior and fore part, 


and joined with its fellow on the other ſide, makes the 
fore part of the baſon or pelvis, as the ilia does the 
ſides. (3.) The os iſchium or coxendix ; this is the 
lower and hinder part; it has a large cavity or aceta- 
bulum, which receives the head of the thigh - bone: 
at its lower part it has a large protuberance, which 
makes the ſear of the body, or that on which we fit. 

In the arm are the following bones, viz. (1.) The 
humerus, or ſhoulder-bone; it is long and round, is 
articulated. with the ſcapula at the upper end, and at 
the lower with the radius and ulna, by a ginglymus. 


| (2-) The ulna, a long and hard bone of the cubitus or 
ore arm ; it reaches from the elbow to the wriſt ; at 


its upper end it hath two proceſſes, which are received 
into the fore and hind ſinus's of the extremity of the 
humerus ; the external or hindmoſt is the biggeſt and 
longeſt, called olecranon, and makes the ſharp point 


of the elbow. At its lower end it is articulated with 


Radius. 


Of the carpus. 
- Metacarpus. 


Of the fingers. 


the radius and the bones of the wriſt. (3.) The 


radius, another bone of the cubit; it accompanies the 
ulna from the elbow to the wriſt. In its upper end it 


receives the outer protuberance of the humerus in a 
ſmall cavity, and near its lower end it has a ſmall 
cavity which receives the end of the ulna; and in its 
extremity it has two ſinus's, which receive the bones 
of the wriſt. (4.) The bones of the carpus, or wriſt; 
they are little bones of different figures and bigneſs, 
are eight in number, placed in two ranks, four in 
each fank. The firſt rank is articulated with the 
radius, the ſecond with (5.) The bones of the meta- 
carpus, or back of the hand: theſe are four in num- 
ber, which anſwer to the four fingers, with one on 
the ſide anſwering to the thumb: they are articulated 
with the kones of the wriſt and fingers. (6.) The 
bones of the fingers and thumb; they are fourteen in 


each 
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each hand, three in each finger, and two in the thumb. 
The order in which they are diſpoſed, is called the 
| firſt, ſecond, and third phalanx; the firſt is longer 
than the ſecond, and the ſecond than the third: they 
are ſeverally articulated with the bones of the meta- 
carpus, and with one another in each finger; which 
erticulations make the joints or knuckles. (7.) The 
| ofa ſeſamoidea, like grains of ſeſamum; they are 
about twelve in each hand, placed at the joints of the 
| fingers, under the tendons, where they ſerve the office 

of pulleys. | 2 


The parts of the leg, and the bones thereof, are 


very analogous to thoſe of the arm; for (I.) In the 
| thigh there is one large long bone anſwering to the 
| humerus, At its upper end it has three epiphyſes; 
the firſt is the large round head, by which it is articu- 
lated in the acetabulum of the coxenaix; the ſecond is 
called the trochanter major, and the third the tro- 
| chanter minor. The lower end of this bone is articu- 
lated by the ginglymus with (2.) The tibia, which is 
the greateſt of the two bones of the leg, the other 
being (3.) The fibula or perone; theſe two anſwer 
| to the ulna and radius or. the cubit, and their articu- 

| lations with each other are much the ſame, At the 
| lower end of the tibia there is a proceſs, which forms 
the internal ancle, as the external ancle is formed by 
| a proceſs of the fibula, The articulation of the tibia | 
with the thigh-bone, make the knee; in which there 
, (4.) A little bone called the patella or knee-pan ; 
it lies under the tendons of the muſcles which extend 
| the leg, and ſerve as a pulley to facilitate their motion. 
(s.) The bones of the tarſus, or inſtep, are ſeven ; 
the aſtragalus, or talus; the calcaneum, or heel- bone; 
| the os naviculare the oſſa cuneiformia, or wedge- like 
bones, which are three; and the os cubiforme, or 
| Cube-like bone. (6.) The metatarſus, or back of the 
| foot, hath five bones; and (7.) Toes fourteen : 
| beſides, (8.) The oſſa ſeſamoidea ; all which are in 


form and articulation ſo like thoſe of the metacarpus 


| and fingers, before deſcribed, that nothing further 
| need be ſaid concerning them, er 


Having diſpatched - Ofteology, we proceed to Sar- 


| Cology, the ſecond great part of anatomy. In order to 


Oſſa ſeſa- 


moidea. 


} 


Bones of the 
thigh, leg and 
foot. 


Os femoris. 


1 
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this,, anatomiſts divide the trunk of the human body 


into three principal regions or cavities, (I.) The 


head, or upper cavity, which contains the brain and ; 


cerebell; the eyes, noſe, ears, and tongue, the organs 
of ſenſe. (2.) The thorax or breaſt, which contains 
all from the neck to the midriff. (3.) The abdomen, 
or lower cavity, which is what we vulgarly call the 
belly. The upper part of the abdomen is called 
epigaſtrium, and its two ſides the hypochondria. The 
middle part of the abdomen, extending from two 
fingers breadth above to the ſame below the navel, i 


called the regio umbilicalis. The lower part of the 


Of the com- 
-mon integu- 
ments of the 
body. 
Epidermis, or 
cuticle. 


The cutis, or 


in. 


Papillæ pyra- 
midales. 


abdomen is called the hypogaſtrium; its ſides are called 
inguina or groins. = Wo 
Before we can ſpeak. of Myology, or the doctrine 
of. the muſcles, we muſt firſt take notice of the com- 
mon integuments or coverings of the body and its 
parts; and they are as follow: (I.) The epidermis, 
cuticle, or ſcarf -Ein; this is that very fine pellicle 
that riſes in a bliſter upon any burning, &c. It ad- 
heres cloſe to the true ſkin, and ſerves to defend the 
extremities of the fine veſſels. (2.) The cutis, or 
true ſkin; in this we obſerve three parts: firſt, an 
infinite number of papillæ pyramidales, which are 
the ends of the nerves of the ſkin, which occaſion 
the ſenſe of feeling on the farface of the body. Se- 


condly, A web. of nervous fibres and veſſels inter- 


Miliary glands 


Membrana 
adipoſa. 


Membrana 
carnoſa. 


The hair. 


woven, and is the parenchyma or ſubſtance of the 
ſkin. Thirdly, Under this is an infinite number of 
miliary glands encompaſſed with fat: theſe are the 
ſpiracles of the body, and breathe forth the matter 
of ſweat and inſenſible tranſpiration. (3.) The mem- 
brana adipoſa, or membrane of fat; it lies imme- 


diately under the ſkin ;. the fat is contained in a tex- | 


ture of an infinite number of fine tranſparent velicles 
or cells. (4.) The membrana carnoſa, or fleſhy mem- 
brane; it lies immediately under the adipoſa, and 
adheres to it; it is conſpicuous in infants, but in 
adults it becomes obſcure, and is hid by the fat, which 


overſpreads it. (5.) The hair is reckoned one of the 
common teguments of the body; each hair has a round 


| bulbous root; is fiſtulous or hollow in many caſes, 


and difters in colour according to the — 0 
LEES | | pe Olls, 


— 
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perſons. (8.7 The nails are a covering to a part of The nails. 


© the body only; they are ſuppoſed to be only the ſheaths 
or caſes of the papillz of the in on the fingers and 
| toes, which dry, harden, and lie cloſe to. one another, 
and are protruded conſtantly forwards in the form of 
an horny ſubſtance. | 


The next ſtep to the doctrine of the muſcles, is Of the EG 


| that of the membranes, which wrap up and encloſe pal mem- 

| the parts: they are of various ſorts as follow: (1.) branes. 

| The periofteum, which is that fine membrane imme- Perioſteum. 

| diately inveſting the bones, and which is of a moſt. 

| exquiſite ſenſe. (2.) The meninges of the brain, Meninges, or: 
which are two; the firſt is called dura mater, which is pia and dura 


ſtrong and thick, and covers all the cavity of the mater, 


„„ f No. SE 4 | 


he wall di TS S%®E S 


it is formed by a continuation of the pleura coming . 
from the ſternum. (5.) The pericardium; fo called Pericardium, 
from its containing the heart, as in a kind of purſe or 

bag; it lies in the duplicature of the mediaſtinum, 

| which firmly adheres to it, as its point does to the 

middle part of the midriff. (6.) The diaphragm or Diaphragm, 
midriff; this is rather a double muſcle than a mem- 
| brane; it divides the thorax from the abdomen. Its 
extreme parts conſiſt of muſcular fibres, which all ter- 
minate in an aponeurofis, or nervous part, in the 
middle; it is perforated with ſeveral holes, for the 
| paſſage of veſſels. (7.) The peritonæum; it is a thin Peritonæum. 
| loft membrane which covers the cavity of the abdo- 
men, and incloſes all its contents; it is connected with 

| the midriff and muſcles of the abdomen ; it is a double 

| membrane, and contains in its duplicatures -the um- Its duplica- 


ſcull; and by its proceſſes makes the diviſions of the 
| two lobes of the brain and cerebell. The ſecond” is 
called the pia mater, which is a fine and delicate 
membrane immediately covering the ſubſtance of the 
brain: they are both continued from the brain with 
the ſpinal marrow. (3.) The pleura, which is à Pleura, 


double membrane that covers all the cavity of the 


| thorax, is fixed to the perioſteum of the ribs, and . 
covers the midriff. (4.) The mediaftinum ; it is a Mediaſtinum. 
double membrane dividing the cavity of the thorax 


into two parts, through the middle from top to bottom; 


— 


bilical veſfels, the bladder, the kidneys, ureters, ſper- tures, 


| Matic» veſſels, &c. Its external part has two pro- 


ductions 
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ductions which paſs through the groins out of the belly 


to convey the ſpermatic veſſels in men to the teſticles, WW : 
and for a paſſage to the round ligaments of the womb WW : 
in women. "Theſe are all the membranes that can be WE 
ſimply conſidered as ſuch, or that deſerve notice in 
this place, We are now arrived to 8 | 
Myology, or the doctrine of the muſcles ; concern. Wt | 
ing theſe we ſhall take notice of the following parti. 
culars, viz. The definition of a muſcle, its parts, the t 
ſorts, the denomination, the actions, or office, and ( 
number of muſcles in each part, and tlie whole human t 
body. | E 
4 muſcle is defined to be a bundle of fleſhy, and f 
often tendinous fibres, of which all in the ſame plane r 
are parallel to one another; the fibres are feverally WF 
inveſted with a particular membrane, and all together WW " 
incloſed in one common one. 5 u 
The parts of a muſcle are, (I.) The body or belly e 
of the muſcle, which is the middle part generally, ani | 
is made up of the fleſhy fibres, which are red, lax and Wi " 
ſpongeous, containing a number of ſmall cavities, and Wi b 
are tied together by a number of ſmall tranſvere n 
fibres, which go from one to another, and connet l 
them all together, (2.) The tendons, which are the WE 
two extremities ; of which, that by which it ariſes is . tl 
called the head, and the other, by which it is inſerted WR **© 
into any part, is called the tail of the muſcle. They WE b 
conſiſt of tendinous fibres equal in number to thoſe Wi © 
of the body of the muſcle. OE On” 
The kinds of muſcles are various; as (1.) Some . P. 
are ſimple; which have all their fibres parallel, and in C 
the ſame direction. (2.) Some compound; theſe hae b 
the 7 fibres of ſeveral planes croſſing one another, Wl 
or of different directions; and may be divided into 3 Wi 5 
many ſimple ones as is the number of ſuch planes of 
fibres. (3.) Some muſcles have ſeveral heads, o WW 
ariſe by ſeveral tendons ; as the biceps hath two, the 2 
triceps three, &c. (4.) Some have one tendon com- 
mon to them all, as the tendo achillis. (5.) Some Wl * 
have only a ſmall long body which divides into ſeveral Wi - 
ſmall tendons at the end. (6.) And ſome have two 135 
bodies each, as the digaſtricus. (7.) Some mulcles — 


have no tendons, as the quadratus on the wriſt, and 


ſeve 


CAL 
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ſereral of the face, &c. (8.) Some have tendons. only 

at one end; with various other differences in the form 

and make of muſcl e.... 

As to the denomination of muſcles, they are diffe- Their names. 
rently named on various accounts; as. (1.), From their 

ſize; as vaſtus, large; gracilis, ſlender, & c. (2.) 

From their form; as the deltoides, quadratus, &. 

(3) From the parts they are ſituated on; as the fron- 

tales, on the forehead; occipitales, on the occiput; &c. 

E (4.) The manner of their ſituation; as internus, ex- 

ternus, &c. (5. ) From the parts of their origin and 

inſertion, as the ſternothyroides, which ariſes from the 
ſternum, and is inſerted into the cartilage called thy- 
roides. (6.) From their courſe or direction; as the r 
rectus, obliquus, tranſverſalis, &c. (7.) From their 
manner of acting; as elavatores, which lift a part 

up; erectores, which erect a part; extenſores, which 
extend any part; flexores, which bend it, &c. (8.) 

From the parts of which they conſiſt; as the biventer, 

which hath two bellies; triceps, which hath three 

nd WE beads or tendons, &c. (9.) From the texture; as 

e membranoſus, ſemi-nervoſus, &c. (10.) From their 

a length, &c. as longus, long; brevis, ſhort, &c. 

he Lhe office or function of the muſcles is to move The action or 
the ſeveral parts of, the body in all the neceſſary di- function of a 
ed tections of their ſeveral motions; and this is performed muſcle. 

« by the contraction of the muſcle, which ſhortens it, 


os and cauſes it to draw the part into which it is inſerted 
towards that whence it ariſes; and this contraction js 
me Produced in the muſcle. by the influx and rarifaction 
in of the blood and ſpirits diſtending the cavities of the 
I hbres; which is the mechanical cauſe of all muſcular b 


er, motion. And ſince moſt parts of the body are paired, 
or have a contrary motion, the muſcles are reckoned 

3 by pairs; and thoſe which produce the contrary 
motion in a part, are ſaid to be antagoniſt muſcles to 
the 5 each other. | | 4 . 182 i 
m. The number of the muſcles in the human body is Their number 
me e computed by Dr, Keill in pairs belonging to every in the ſeveral 
a part, as follows: of the forehead 1 pair, the hind» parts of the 


S 
— 
2888 e 


5 5 head 1, the ears 6, the eyebrows 1, eyelids 2, eyes 6, body. 
les noſe 3, lips 6, and a ſingle one; the cheeks 1, lower 
and 4 


Jaw 6, uvula 2, tongue 3, os hyoides 5, the pharynx 2. 
3 F arynx 
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larynx 7, head 10, thorax 29, abdomen 5; of the 
vertebræ 7, of the pudenda in men 4, the clitoris 1, 
of the bladder a ſingle one, anus three ſingle ones; 
4-4 ---. + of the fhoulder-blades 4, ſhoulder-bone 9, cubit 6, 
the radius 4, wriſts 4, palms of the hands 2, fingers 15, 
of the thumbs 7, fore-fingers 2, little-fingers 2, of the 
thighs 13, the legs 11, the feet 8, the toes 24 pair; 
fo that in all there are 446 fingle muſcles in the body ; 
though fome make more, and others reckon fewer, 
Before we conſider the doctrine of the viſcera or 
bowels, it may be proper to premiſe a few things con- 
Of adenogra- cerning the doctrine of the glands, which anatomiſts 


phy. eall adenography, as a proper tranſition thereto. 
A gland, A gland (vulgarly called a kernel) is a fleſhy ſub- 
what. ſtance of a peculiar nature, whoſe uſe is to ſecrete and 


ſeparate the fluids from the maſs of blood. They are | | 


Conglobate. of two ſorts, viz. (I.) A conglobate gland; which is 
a little ſmooth body wrapt up in a fine ſkin, admittin 
only an artery and nerve to paſs in, and a vein ws 
excretory veſſel to paſs out; and theſe may be called 


Conglome- ſimple glands. (2.) A conglomerate gland; which is 
rate. ; 


compoſed of ſeveral conglobate or ſimple glands, all 
tied together, and wrapt up in one common tunicle 
or membrane; whoſe ſeveral excretory ducts do ſome- 
times all unite in one common pipe, as in the pancreas; 
and ſometimes form ſeveral pipes, through which thei 
liquor is excreted. The ſtructure of a gland is ſup- 
poſed to be nothing but the complication of a branch 
of an artery, whoſe fartheſt extremity becomes the 
excretory duct thereof. Proceed we now to the ſecond 
great part of ſarcology, viz. 5 

Of ſplanchno—- Splanchnology, which conſiders the various vilcer 


logy. or bowels contained in the three cavities of the body: 


thoſe in the upper cavity or head are, the brain, the 
cerebell, the eyes, the ears, the noſe, and the tongue; 
of which in order, e Ee 
The brain. The brain, contained within the dura mater, con- 
| ſiſts of two parts, viz. the cerebrum, which lies on 
the fore part; and cerebellum, whieh lies behind; 
_ both contained in the cranium or ſcull, as in a caſe o 
The cerebrum bones. The cerebrum is of an oblong figure, and in 
ſurface full of turnings and circumvolutions ; its ex- 
ternal ſubſtance is ſaid to be cortical or _— 
ENTS 5 ein 
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being ſoft, glandulous, and of the colour of aſhes. 
Its internal, called the medullary ſubſtance, is finer, 
| white and fibrous ; from whence the nerves proceed : 
| this going out of the ſcull is called the medulla ſpi- 
| nalis, or ſpinal marrow, 
| The brain is divided by the firſt proceſs of the dura 
mater into the right and left ſide; which, when they 
come to join, leave a ſpace forming three ventricles, 
| or centrum ovale; the upper part or covering whereof 
is called the corpus galloſum. The bottom of this 
ſpace is the internal ſubſtance of the two ſides gathered 
together, as it were, in two bundles, which are called 
| crura medullæ oblongatæ; upon them are the protu- 
| berances called the corpora ſtriata, and the thalami 
nerv. opticorum, Thefe crura uniting, form a body 

| called the medulla oblongata, upon which are four 
prominencies called the nates and teſtes. From the 
| third ventricle goes a ſmall hole to the conduit called 
infundibulum, which enters the ſubftance of the glan- 
| dula pituitaria, ſituated in the fella turcica, in the baſis 
of the ſcull, and ſurrounded with a plexus of ſome 
branches of arteries, called the rete mirabile. In the 
„binder part of this ventricle is another ſmall hole called 
uus, in the upper part of which is fituated the famous 
ir elandula pinealis, which Deſcartes imagined was the 

eat of the ſoul. Theſe are the chief parts of the 
b {Wccrebrum, and give a general idea of its ſtructure. 
e The cerebellum is much leſs than the cerebrum, The cerebel- 
d and is alſo compoſed of a cortical and medullary fub- lum. 
ſtance ; its ſuperficies confifts of foldings like ſegments 

rn of circles, one within another ; they grow lefs as they 
epproach the fore and hind part, where they ſeem to 
Pclemble two worms, and are therefore called proceffus 
ermiformes. The part of the medulla oblongata, 
hich is between the cerebrum and cerebellum, is 
Kalled the iſthmus. The uſe or function of the brain The uſe of the 


n hich is a gland of the conglobate fort) is to feparate brain. 
4; e fineſt and moſt ſubtile parts of the blood, called 
of mal ſpirits, which are received by the nerves, and 
is enveyed to all parts of the body; in which they are 
x. Ne caule of all that ſenfation which we commonly 


al feeling. 1 
B b 2 e 
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Of the eye, The eye is the noble organ of ſight ; on the exter- 
aud its exter- nal parts it is adorned above with a curved row df 
nal parts. hairs, called the eyebrow; and cloſed with two eye- 
lids, which are edged with a border of hairs called 
cilia, The meeting of the eyelids make two corners 
called the greater and leſſer canthus of the eye; within 
the great canthus lies the glandula lachrymalis, which 
ſeparates the matter of tears for moiſtening the eje, 
and inner membrane of the noſtrils, where it is cou- 
veyed from the. Iachrymal bag by a ſmall pipe through 
the os lachrymale. The globe of the eye is moved by 
four ſtrait muſcles and two oblique ones. 


Its coats. The coats of the eye are, © 0 The conjundiv, 
The corjunc- hich makes the white of the eye, and lines the inner 
. part of the eyelids, joining the globe to the edges df 


Sclerotica. the orbit. (2.) The ſclerotica; it is thick, hard and 
{mooth ; opaque behind, but tranſparent before, where 

Cornea. it makes, (3.) The cornea, which is ſurrounded by the 
4 white of the eye, and has a moſt exquiſite ſenſe. (4) 
Choroides. The choroides; it lies under the ſclerotica, and b 
| much thinner than it. In this coat is a ſmall hol 
| before, called pupilla, or pupil of the eye. (5.) The 
Uvea. uvea; it ſurrounds the pupil, and by its muſcular cin 
cular fibres contracts and dilates the pupil as occafion 
requires; it lies on the cryſtalline humour; the outkide 
of this coat is called the iris, of different colours il 
ſeveral people. On the inſide is the ligamentum ciliars 
by the contraction of whoſe fibres the eye is made 
: more prominent, and the axis of viſion lengthened 
Retina. (6.) The retina, or net-like expanſion of the me 
dullary fibres of the optic nerve over the bottom of tis 

eye, upon the ſurface of the glaſſy humour, On tv 

coat the impreſſions of objects are made, in ocder 

be conveyed to the ſenſory of the brain. 

Of the hu- - The humours of the eye are three, viz. (I.) I. 
mours of the aqueous, or watery humour; it lies under the cor 
EYE. and makes the fore part of the globe. (2) 1 


— 


Aqueous. cryſtalline humour; it lies next behind the aqueoW 


Cryſtalline. it is the leaſt of the humours, but the moſt denke 
E its form is that of a double convex lens; it is covers 
Vitreous. with a fine coat called aranea. (3.) The vitreous ® 
elafly humour; it is very much like” the white of 

egg, hills all the hind part of the cavity of the 92 


| in a coat of the ſame name. By it the cryſtalline is 
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is the largeſt of the three humours, and is contained 


adjuſted to a proper diſtance from the retina for 
diſtinct viſion, the manner whereof has been already 
explained. 5 i | 
The ear is the organ of hearing, and is next to be 
deſcribed. It is divided into the external and internal 


part; the external is divided into the pinna or upper 
part, and fibra or lobe, which is the lower. The 
parts of the pinna are the helix, or circular border ot 


the ear; and anti-helix, which is a ſemi-circle within 
the other: the lower end of this makes a prominence 
called the anti-tragus, with reſpect to another oppoſite 
to it called the tragus, by reaſon of ſome hair that is 


on it, The cavity made by the "**.remities of the 
| helix and anti-helix is called concha, The hollow in 


the middle of the ear is called alvearium ; from whence 
there goes a paſſage to the tympanum called meatus 
auditorius. 5 | T 

At the end of the meatus auditorius is a thin tranſ- 


Of the ear; 


Its external 
part. 


Tts interna! 


parent membrane placed a little obliquely acroſs the parts. 


paſſage, called the membrana tympani, or head of the 
crum ; for the cavity behind this membrane is called 
the tympanum or drum, in which there are four little 
bones, from their ſhape called the malleolus or hammer, 
the incus or anvil, the ftapes or ſtirrop, and os orbi- 


culare, or round bone. The next cavity is called 


veſtibulum, in the os petroſum; into it open the ſemi- 
circular pipes of the third cavity called tne labyrinth. 
The laſt cavity of the internal ear is called cochlea 
from its likeneſs to a ſnail's ſhell, The auditory 


nerve, being finely expanded over the internal ſurface: 


of theſe cavities, receives the impreſſions of the in- 


— 


cluded air according as it is agitated by the motion of 


the external air beating on the membrana tympani, 
thus exciting in the ſenſory of the brain the ideas of 
undes 8 e | | 10 

The noſe is appointed not only for the organ of the 
ſenſe of ſmelling, but alſo for an emunctory to the 
brain, and for reſpiration. Its upper part conſiſts of 
two bones cloſely joined together on the upper ſide; 
its lower part is made of four cartilages, two of which 
re fixed to the two bones aforeſaid, and alſo joine 1 


B b 3 | On 


O” the noſe 
and its Parts, 


— 
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and the other opens behind the palate into the mouth 


immediate organ of ſmelling. The cavity of the nok 


Of the mouth. 


Lips. 
Gums, 


Palate. 


Uvula. 


_ Glands of th 
mouth. | 


mouth; they are ſet about the teeth to keep them fin 


regurgitating into the noſe. in deglutition. (5.) Ti 
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on the upper ſide; the other two lie on the lower 
ends of theſe, being tied thereto by a membrane, and 
are called alæ narium. The cavity of the noſe i; 
divided into two parts, called nares or noftrils, by: 
partition bony on the upper part, and cartilaginous op 
the lower: the upper end of each noſtril divides into 
two cavities, of which one goes to the os ſpongioſum, 


for reſpiration. The oſſa ſpongioſa fill the upper 
cavity of each noſtril, the ſeveral lamina of which, 
being covered with a fine membrane on which the 
fibres of the olfactory nerve are ſpread, become th: 


+ of Oo Ky yy np yg , 


is covered with a glandulous membrane; its gland 
ſeparate the matter we call mucus, which, with the 
hair growing on it, called vibriſſi, prevent any filt 
from aſcending too far into the noſtrils, 

The mouth conſiſts of the lips, the gums, the pa 
late, the uvula and the glands; of which in order 
(1.) The lips are made up of ſeveral muſcles, whic' 
give them all their various motions for ſhutting au; 
opening the mouth, and articulating the voice. (2) 
The gums are a hard ſort of fleſh formed by the unin 
of the perioſteum and the internal membrane of h 
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in their ſockets. (3.) The palate, or roof of h 
mouth, is covered with a pretty thick membrane, ü 
which are a great number of ſmall glands, wha 
diſcharge a liquor for moiſtening and diſſolving tl 
aliments. (4.) The uvula is a production of th 
internal membrane of the mouth; its ſubſtance is lu 
and glandulous; it hangs from the roof of the mou 
about the larynx, between the tonſils ; it is moved BE 
two pair of muſcles, which give it motions proper fu 
articulating the voice, and to prevent any thing? 


glands of the mouth are of ſeveral forts, as the pa 
tides under the ear, the maxillares under the jaw, ti 
ſublinguales under the tongue, the tonſillæ, or almonds We 
at the baſis of the tongue; with ſeveral other {mal 
ones; all which ſerve to feparate the. ſaliva or ſpit 


to moiſten the food in maſtication. A 1 
| | a. 
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we i The tongue is the grand organ of taſte and ſpeech; 
and it is connected to the os hyoides, and to the larynx, 
by a ligament in the middle of its lower ſide; it is of 
Dy a a muſcular ſubſtance, and is covered with two mem- 
en branes ; the external hath a great number of papillæ 
into pyramidales, Which feem to ſerve as cafes to the 
um, papille nervoſæ, which lie under them in the internal 
uth WE membrane. Theſe nervous papillæ being made of 
ppe WE the extremities of the guſtatory nerve of the tongue, 
are the immediate organs of taſting. The tongue is 
the moved by three pair of '» muſcles, the ſtylogloſſus, 
geniogloſſus, and ceratogloſſus, and the os hyoides, 
with motions proper for the forming and articulating 
the various ſounds of ſpeech. e 
The upper is joined to the middle cavity of the 
body by the cervex or neck, in which is the jugulum 
or throat; which contains two remarkable parts, the 
= eſophagus, and the trachea artera, or wind- pipe. 

= The oeſophagus, or gullet, is a long round canal, 
by which the aliments deſcend from the mouth to the 
= ſtomach in the abdomen: it is compoſed of three 
coats; the firſt membranous; the fecond fleſhy and 


8 


e 


with a ſoft ſlimy ſubſtance, feparated by the glands 
between this and the fecond coat, to facilitate the 
deſcent of the aliments in deglutition. The upper end 


pair of muſcles, viz. the flylo-pharyngæus, and the 
CFſophagæus, and the periſtaltic motion of the fleſhy 
fibres of its coats; by all which deglutition, or ſwal- 
lowing, is perſorm es. 1 28 

The trachea arteria, or wind- pipe, is the paſfage 
from the mouth to the lungs. The upper end of it is 
= called the larynx ; it lies below the root of the tongue, 
before the pharynx ; it is compoſed of five cartilages, 
the firſt called ſcutiformis or thyroides, the ſecond 
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Papillz ner- 
voſæ. 


Of the viſcera 
in the thorax. 


The ceſopha- 


Sus. 


muſcular; the laſt, or inmoſt, is white, and beſmeared 


of the gullet is called pharynx, and is moved by two 


Pharynx. 


The trachea 
arteria. | 
Larynx, 

its cartilages. 


bar ericoides or annularis, the third and fourth arytæ- 


enoides; theſe make the rimula called the glottis: the 


' ſcend through the trachea in eating and drinking. 


{I ages, Which are at ſmall and equal diſtances from one 
1 BRA another. 


fifth is the epiglottis; this covers the glottis or mouth 
of the larynx, ſo that none of the aliments may de- 


Ihe tube of the trachea is compoſed of annular carti-. 
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Tts uſe. 


Of the lungs. 


of an infinite number of veſicles diſpoſed like bunches 
of grapes upon them: theſe make the peculiar ſub- | 


Inſpiration. 


Expiration. 


Their office, 


Of the heart. 


Its auricles 
and ventricles. 


The circula- 
tion of the 
blood. 
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another. The hind parts of theſe cartilages are mem. 
branous, for the conveniencies of the cefophapus, 
which lies along that part. The uſe of the larynx i; 
to form and tune the voice, and of the trachea to 
convey air to and from the lungs. Tbis brings us 
to the middle cavity, in which we firſt meet witn 
The lungs; they are divided into two lobes by 
the mediaſtinum; they are tied to the ſternum before, 
and to the vertebræ behind. The trachea divide; 
into ſeveral branches as it enters the lungs; which 
branches, and their ſubdiviſions, are called bronchi; 
the cartilages of the bronchi are perfectly annular; 
the extremities of theſe. branches open into the cavities 


ſtance. of the lungs. In the dilatation of the thorax, 


the air ruſhes into the ſaid veſicles, and diſtends the 


lungs ; this we call inſpiration: but the cavity. of the 
breaſt being ſtraitened, compreſſes the lungs, and 


expels the air again, which is called expiration, | Theſe 


two alternate actions are the office of the lungs, and 
„ / co Mi 5d 

The heart. is the next, and the nobleſt organ of 
animal life: its - ſituation has been ſaid, its form is 


well known, its ſubſtance is of muſcular fleſh ; for the 


heart is a muſcle of various orders of fibres, by which 
means it is capable of contraction and dilatation. | In 
the heart are two large cavities called ventricles, the 
right and the left; above each of theſe is an auricle 
or little ear; in the right auricle opens the vena cav2, 
and the vena pulmonalis in the left. The arteria pul- 
-monalis ariſes from the right ventricle of the heart, 
and the aorta or great artery from the left ventricle. 


In the dilatation of the right auricle the blood ruſhes in 


from the vena cava, which, by its contraction, 1 
thruſt into the right ventricle, which, by its contrac- 
tion, drives it into the pulmonary artery, by which it 
is circulated through the lungs, and then returned by 
the pulmonary vein into the left auricle, and from 
thence into the left ventricle, which, in its contraction, 
forces it into the trunk of the aorta, which carcics it 
to all parts of the body; from whence it is return 
by the veins to the right. auricle. And thus by an 
| | 7 £34 | alternate 
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aſternãte dilatation and contraction (called the diaſtole Diaſtole and 
and ſyſtole) of the auricles and ventricles of the heart, ſyſtole. 
the circulation of blood is effected, which is the proper 

ſunction of the heart. | Mr rn 


conglobate gland ſituated juſt under the claviculz, is 
large in infants, but grows leſs as they grow older. 
Its uſe is ſuppoſed to be for a diverticulum to the chyle 
in the thoracic duct of a fœtus. | 


vier; iss 


The thymus is another viſcus of the thorax; it is a Of the thymus 


The breaſts are the laſt parts obſervable: about the Ofthe breaſts, 


| thorax ; they are ſituated on the external part, one on 
each fide, Their ſubſtance is. compoſed of a great 
number of glands of an oval figure, which lie in a 
great quantity of fat, Their excretory ducts, as they 
approach the nipple, join and unite, till at laſt they 
form ſeven, eight, or more ſmall pipes called tubuli 
lactiferi, which communicate by ſeveral croſs canals, 
and all terminate in the. extremity of the nipple, 
| where they pour out the milk, ſeparated by the glands, 
in ſuction, + „ 1 


The viſcera, or bowels of the third or loweſt ca- Of the viſcera 


vity, called the abdomen, now come to be deſcribed. of the abdo- 
When the common integuments and the peritonæum men. 
are laid open, the firſt thing that preſents itſelf to 


o 


The omentum, or cawl ; this is a delicate and fine The omentum 


double membrane, interlarded with a great deal of fat, 
| and, like a bag, contains and covers the greateſt part 
of the inteſtines. It is connected to the liver, ſpleen, 


duodenum, colon, and bottom of the ſtomachs Its 


& uſe is. to contain and cheriſh the inteſtines with gentle 


warmth, and thereby promote digeſtion in the ſto- 

mach, and help the concoction of the chyle in the 

guts; to Jubricate and facilitate their periſtaltic mo- 

tons, and to ſuſtain the veſſels which go from the 

ſpleen to the other viſcera. © ZR 1 7 | 
The ſtomach is ſituated juſt under the midriff, is Of the ſte- 

of a long, wide, and roundiſh figure. It hath two mach. 

orifices; by the left, called cardia, it is joined to the . 

Slophagus; and by the right, called pylorus, it is Pylorus. 

united to the firſt of the inteſtines. It is made of four 8 

coats; the external one is common, the ſecond is 


| Muſcular, being made of ftrait and circular fibres; 


the 


$78 
Digeſtion. 
Chyle. 


Of the inte- 
- ſes. 


hath its fine nutritive parts abforbed by the orifices of 


Of the meſen- 
tery. 


Venz lacteæ. 
Vaſa lympha- 


tica. 


Receptaculum 
chyli. 


the third ig fine, thi n, and wholly nervous ; the fourth, 


| reduced to a white liquid ſubſtance, called chyle, 


vided into three ſmall and three great guts; the ſmal 
ones are the duodenum, the jejunum, and the illeum; 


motion of the guts, gradually conveyed forward to be 


and the lympha are carried to the feveral veſiculat 


thence the chyle, diluted with the lympaa, is con- 


une 


and inmeſt, is full of plaits and wrinkles, in which 
are a great number of glands, which ſeparate a liquor 
which beſmears the cavity of the ſtomach, and hely; 
digeſtion. The ſtomach receives the aliments by th; 
c ſophagus, which by the action of its muſcular coat, 
and fermenting juices, are ſeparated, diſſalved, and 


which is then protruded through the pylorus into the 
inteſtines; and this is called digeſtion, which is th: 
proper office of the ſtomach. DE en oem 37 

The inteſtines, or guts, are a long and large pipe, 
which reaches from the pylorus to the fundament in 
various Circumvolutians and turnings. They are knit 
all along to the edge of a membrane called the me- 
ſentery. They are compoſed of three coats, of which 
the firſt is common, the ſecond is made of ſtrait and 
ſpiral fibres, and the third and inmoſt coat is rugous, 
or full of plaits, called valvulæ conniventes, which 
retard the progreſs of the feces. This tube is di- 


the great ones are the cæcum, the colon, and the 
rectum, the extremities of which make the anus at 
the fundament. The chyle entering the duodenum, 


the lacteal veins, and the remainder is, by the periſtaltic 


jected by the body as uſeleſs excrements or faces, 
The meſentery is that membrane which hath the 
guts connected to its circular edge, to prevent thei 
entangling one with another; it is tied to the three 
firſt vertebrae of the loins; upon it run the venæ 
lactæ, or lacteal veins, which imbibe the chyle from 
the ſmall guts; as alſo the vaſa lymphatica, or lym- 
phatic veſſels. By theſe two ſorts of veſſels the chyle 


glands of the meſentery, from which go lacteals of 3 
larger ſize, and carry the chyle to the receptaculun 
chyli, which ſeems to be only a bag formed by the 
union of lacteals and lymphatics : it is ſituated between 
the great artery and vertebrz of the loins. From 


veyel 
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rth, MW veycd in a tube through the- thorax (which therefore T 
nich is called the thoracic duct) and then up the neek; Thoracic 
$ whence it is conducted to the left ſubclavian vein, duct. 
into which it is diſcharged by one or two orihees, 
the where it mixes, and is made to circulate with the 
oat, W maſs of blood, for the nouriſhment of the bod. 
The pancreas, or ſweet-bread, is a large gland of Of the pan- 
the conglomerate ſort; it lies acroſs the abdomen, Creas, 
the reaching from the liver to the ſpleen ; its glandulous 
the ſubſtance ſeparates a liquor called the pancreatic juice, 

| which is conveyed by a duct to the duodenim, in Its uſe, 
order to dilute the chyle, that it may the mere eaſtly 
enter the mouths of the lacteal veſſels. 1 hm — 
ait The liver lies in the right hypochondrium; it is Of the liver. 
ge. almoſt round, and pretty thick, convex on its upper | 
<< We fide, and ſomewhat concave on the under; its fore 
nd part is divided into two, where the umbilical veſſels 
enter it. The ſubſtance of the liver is glandulous, 
< Vzhich ſeparates the gall from the blood brought thither 
jj. by the vena portæ, which is then carried to the veſica Veſica fellis. 
ill fellis, or gall-bladder; from hence goes a duct called 
the ductus cyſticus, which joins another from the liver 
called the porus bilarius, in which the bile is found; Porus bilarius. 
© theſe two ducts uniting, form one called ductus eom- ? 0M 
munis choledochus. By this the gall or bile is carried Bile, its uſe. 
| allo to the duodenum, to be mixed with the chyle, in 
order to blunt or ſheath its acids, that it may be ſo far 
© attenuated as to be meetly diluted by the pancreatic 
juice. tis 1 
The ſpleen is ſituated in the left hypochondrium; Of the ſpleen. 
between the ribs and the ſtomach it is tied to the 
pbperitonium diaphragm, and omentum ; it is of à lead 
colour, and an oblang figure. The ſubſtance of the 
& ſpleen is compoſed of an infinity of membranes, 


. . bs 
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Which form little cells and cavities of different figure 

mud bigneſs, always full of blood. It is ſuppoſed to 

bea refervoir or diverticulum to the arterial blood in 

; W& falling to the liver for the ſecretion of the bile. | 
The kidneys are two, one on each ſide; the right Of the kid- 
Wunder the liver, the left under the ſpleen; their neys. 


: figure is well known. The kidneys are glands of the 
& Conglomerate kind, conſiſting of an infinite number 
e little glands, of a roundiſh figure, in its outer 
J N „„ ſubſtance, 


The renal 
glands. 


Of the blad- 
der. | 


Its Phincter. 


Of the parts 
of generation 
io men. 


Spermatic ar- 


teries. 


f Sag 
Spermatic 
veins. 


Corpora pyra- 


midalia. 
F cites, 


on each fide: 
of the bladder. 
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ſubſtance, which ſecern the urine from the blot 
brought to them by the emulgent arteries, ' The 
urine is conveyed by ſmall tubes, uniting in their 
progreſs, and forming larger bundles, whoſe extremities 
pierce and diſcharge it into the pelvis- or baſon, which 
is a cavity formed by the dilatation of the ureter, 


which are long, ſlender, and: membranous tubes, that 


carry the urine from the kidneys to the bladder, one 
they are obliquely inſerted near the neck 


Juſt above the emulgent veſſels are ſituated two 
bodies, one on each fide, called capſulæ atrabilares, 
or glandulz renales, the renal glands, wrapt up in 
ſome fat; they are often of different figure, are biggeſt 
in a foetus, and their uſe is not yet known. | 
The bladder is ſituated in the duplicature of the 
peritoneum, in the lower part of the abdomen, lt 
is tied to the navel by the urachus degenerated into a 
ligament. It is compoſed of three coats; the firſt is 
common, the ſecond muſcular, the third is full of 
wrinkles, and is both glandulous and nervous. lt 
has a conſtrictive mufcle around its neck, calle 
ſphincter veſicæ, which prevents the urine from run- 
ning out continually. When the bladder is full, the 
urine is, by the muſcular power of the ſecond coat, 
expelled the body through the urethra, into which the 
bladder opens. JC WOote 
We are now arrived to the parts of generation, 
which we ſhall give a ſhort account of in both ſexes; 
nn , ß & 69m. 

The parts ſerving to generation in men are the 
following: (1.) The ſpermatic arteries, which ariß 
from the aorta, a little below the emulgents, and 
carry the blood to the teſticles for the ſeminal ſecre- 
tion. (2.) The ſpermatic veins; theſe carry tit 
blood back again to the vena cava. In their progreh 
a little above the teſtes, they divide into ſeveral 
branches, which make various inoſculations, till the) 
come near the abdomen, where they all unite into oft 
trunk, and from their ſhape are called corpora pyramt 
dalia: theſe veins and. arteries together are called the 
vaſa præparantia. (3.) The teſtes, or teſticles ; tei 
jub:tance is vaſcular, or compo'ed of infinite pie> 
| e N | 0 
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or convolutions of the fine branchery of the ſpermatic 

veſſels; they are two in number, and are contained in 3 
| common integument, like a purſe, called the ſcrotum; 

and each teſticle hath two proper coats, the outermoit 

called tunica vaginalis or elythroides z the other is 

called albuginea, becauſe of its white colour. The | 

| teſtes are ſuſpended in the ſcrotum by the cremaſter Scrotum. 

F muſcle, which draws them up in coitu. (4.) The 


epididymis, which is a body formed on the upper pait Epididymis. 


of each teſticle, by the ſeveral windings and intervo- 

lutions of a fine tube, which receive the ſemen im- 3 
mediately from the teſtes. (5.) The ſame tube or 

canal, continuing or aſcending from the extremities of WW 
the epididymis, form the vaſa deferentia: theſe. enter Vaſa defe. 


the abdomen, and proceed with the ſemen to (6.) The rentia. 


veſiculæ ſeminales, which are two in number, one on Veſiculæ 1. 


each fide, on the under part of the neck of the bladder, minales. 
In theſe veſicles the ſemen is repoſited till the time of 
coition, when it is again received by the vaſa defe- 

rentia, and carried through the ſubſtance of (7.) The 

proſtate, or corpus glandoſum, whoſe glands ſeparate Proſtate. 
a clear mucilaginous humour, which in coitu 1s carried 


I into the urethra, at the ſame place where the ſemen is 
| alſo diſcharged from the vaſa deferentia at the ſame 


time, (8.) The penis or yard, whoſe ſubſtance is penis. 
compoſed of two ſpongeous bodies called corpora Corpora ca- 
cavernoſa, which ariſe diſtinctly. from the lower part vernoſa. 
of the os pubis, and terminate at the extremity of the 
penis in the glans, which is always kept ſoft, moiſt, Glans. 
and very ſenſible, by a kind of hood called præputium Preputium. 
or fore-ſkin, made by a reduplication of the ſkin of 
the penis. On the under ſide of the penis, or the | 
corpora cavernoſa, there runs a pipe called the urethra, Urethra. 
through which the urine is diſcharged from the bladder, | 
and the ſemen injected into the womb in the act of IE) 
generation, 
The parts ſubſervient to the ſame purpoſe in women The parts of 
are, (I.) The vagina, the external orifice of which generation in 
is the pudendum, the two labia of which in adults women. 
are covered with hair. The ſott protuberance above Vagina. 
is 9 mons veneris. Immediately ws the labia 
are, (2.) The nymphæ, one on each fide; they re- | 
ſemble the red membranes under the throats of 1 n 
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Clitoris. 


Hymen. 


Urethra. 


Lacunæ. 


Womb or 
matrix. 


Spermatics. 
Ovaria. 


Tubæ fallo- 
pianæ. 


In the angle of the vulva, next the pubis, is the ex- 
tremity of (3) The elitoris, which is in ſhape and 
parts much like the penis in men, but much leſs; it 
is alſo erected, and becomes the ſeat of pleaſure in 


acts of 'venery. (4.) The hymen; it is a circular 


folding of the inner membrane of the vagina; which, 
being ſet acroſs the paſſage, is broke at the firſt em- 
brace, and its fibres contracting in three or four places, 
form what they call the glandulæ myrtiformes. (5.) 
In this part of the pudendum muliebre opens the orifce 
of the urethra. (6.) In the paſſage of the vagina opens 
the orifices of numerous excretory ducts from glands 
within the inner membrane ; they are called lacunz; 
they pour forth a viſcous liquor for increaſing titilla- 
tion. (7.) The womb or matrix; it is joined to the 
vagina, which communicates with it by a ſmall orifice. 
The figure of the womb is like that of a pear; it is 
ſituated between the bladder and ftrait gut: its ſub- 
ftance is compoſed of fleſhy fibres of a muſcular 
nature, which render it capable of great dilatation and 
contraction : it is tied by two ſorts of ligaments called 
ligamenta lata, or broad ones; and ligamenta ro- 
funda, or round ones; two of each. (8.) The ſper- 
matic arteries and veins ſpent on the ovaria, womb, 
and vagina. (9.) The ovaria or teſticles, which are 
near half as big as thofe in men, but are flattiſh and 
ſmooth before conception. (10.) The tube fallo- 
pianz are ſituated one on each fide the womb ; they. 
ariſe from its bottotn by a narrow beginning, and 
dilate towards the extremities in form of a trumpet, - 
where they contract into a ſmall orifice ; from whoſe 


. circumference they dilate into a broad jagged mem 


Morſus dia- 
boli. : 
Of angiology. 


brane called morſus diaboli Theſe are the parts of 
generation in women. 

We are now come to Angiology, the third great 
part of ſarcology; and this comprehends three other 


_ ſubdiviſions, viz, (T.) Neurology, or the doctrine of 


the nerves. (2.) Arteriology, or the arteries ; and 


3.) Phlebotology, which treats of the veins. A little 


N eurology. 
A nerve, what. 


of each of theſe in brief muſt ſuffice. And firſt of 
Neurology, which defcribes the nature, number, 
uſes, &c. of the neryes of the human body. A nerve 
is a long and ſmall bundle of very tine pipes, or _ 
5 ; ; | : res; 
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Eres, wrapt up in the dura and pia mater; which laſt 

not only covers them all in common, but every fibre 

bn particular. | | 

| The origin or beginning of all the nerves is from Their origin. 
the medullary ſubſtance of the brain and ſpinal mar- | 
ron /: they generally ariſe by pairs, viz. ten pair 

which come out of the ſcull, and thirty from between 

the vertebræ of the back bone. 2 1 

The ten pair of nerves which ariſe from. the brain, The nerves of 
and come out of the ſcull, are as follows: (1.) The the brain, 
olfactory nerves; they ariſe from the fore part of the Olfactory 
bafis of the brain, paſs through the holes of the os nerves. 
Ecribriforme, and are ſpread upon the os ſpongioſum in 

the noſtrils. (2.) The optic nerves; they proceed Optic nerves. 
ſrom the corpora ſtriata and thalama nerv. opt. through 

the foremoſt holes of the os ſphænoides into the orbit 

gef the eye, where they ſpread upon the glaſſy humour 8 
of the eye. (3.) The motores oculorum; they arife Motores ocu- 
from the medulla oblongatu, and are ſpent chiefly on lorum. 

the coats and muſcles of the eye. (4.) The pathetics, Pathetics. 
which paſs through the foramina lacera, are wholly 

ſpent on the muſcle of the eye called the obliquus | 
major. (5.) The fifth pair are the largeſt of the Fifth pair. 
brain, and each divides into three other branches, | 
which are ſpent on the muſcles and parts of the face, 

mouth, &c. (6.) The ſixth pair is a {ſmall one, Sixth pair. 

| wholly ſpent on the abducent muſcle of the eye. 

(J.) The auditory nerves; theſe paſs the holes of Auditory 

| the os petroſum, and are partly ſpent on the internal nerves. 
cavity of the ear, and partly on the external ear, and - 
other parts of the mouth and face, (8.) The par par vagum. 
vagum; it goes down the neck, together with the 1 
| acceliory nerve, and dividing into various branches, 

are ſpent on the viſcera and other parts of the thorak, 

| &c, (9.) The guſtatory nerve; it paſſes out of the Guſtatory 
| cccipital hole, and is diſtributed in the body of the nerve. 

| tongue, (10.) The tenth. pair is ſpent principally en Tenth pair. 
| the oblique muſcles of the head. HIS | 


Of the thirty pair of nerves from the medulla ſpi- The nerves of 


| nalis, (1.) Seven pair come out betwixt the vertebræ the medulla 
| of the neck, and are chiefly fpent in numerous branches ſpinalis. 
on the muſcles, &c. of the head, neck, and arms. 

| (2.) Twelve pair from the vertebræ of the back, of 


which 
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which the firſt goes to the arm, the laſt to the muſcly 
of the abdomen, and the. reit to the intercoſtal, &. 
muſcles of the ribs and vertebræ. (3.) Five pai 


from the vertebræ of the loins; theſe furnith the 


muſcles of the lower belly, the. inguen, the yard, &. 
with a number of branches; but the trunk of the 


third and fourth join and make the anterior nerve of 


the thigh; the laſt alſo enters the thigh. (4.) Six 


pair come out of the vertebræ of the os ſacrum on the 


— 
* 


b or 
the nerves. 


Arteriology. 
Arteries, 
what. 


fore- ſide. The firſt four pair give ſome twigs to the 


parts in the baſon ; but their great branches, with tie 
laſt, and a branch of the fourth of the loins, make the 


ſciatic nerve, which goes down the hinder part of tie 
thigh to the leg and foot, and is the largeſt nerve in 
the body. The fifth and ſixth are ſmall, and diſperſed 


on the bladder, ſphincter, and privy parts. 


The uſe of the nerves is to convey: the aninal 


| ſpirits, ſeparated from the blood in the brain and 


ſpinal marrow, to all the parts of the body, as being 


the ſuppoſed organs which - convey to the mind the 


impreſſions made on any part, and thus effect what 
we call ſenſation 3; | 


Arteriology exhibits. a view of the doctrine of the 
_ arteries, which are thoſe tubes or canals that convey 


the blood from the heart to all parts of the body; 
Each artery is compoſed of three coats, of. which the 
middle one doth conſiſt of ſpiral fibres, which render 


it very elaſtic and contractile, and is the. cauſe 6 


* 


a, 
Coronariæ. 


Subclavians. 


pulſation in the arteries, 


The great arterial trunk, whence all the larger 
branches proced, ariſes from the left ventricle. of the 
heart, and is called the aorta : it ſends out two fmall 
branches to the heart itſelf, called coronariz ; after 
this it aſcends a little, and then turning downward, 
forms the deſcending: trunk of the aorta. From the 
upper fide of the crook it ſends out three branches; 
two on the left fide, - viz. the ſubclavian, and one 


carotide; and one on the right ſide, viz. the right 


ſubclavian, - from which ariſes the right carotide 
artery. ; a 4 ” 

The ſubclavian arteries on each ſide ſend out the 
mediaſtinal and mammary branches to the brealts, 


the cervical to the neck and head; and then tbe 
FO | ſubclavial 
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ſubclavian paſſing the muſculus ſcalenus, goes to the 
| arm, and is called the axillary artery. The carotide 
| arteries aſcending the neck, furniſh all the parts of the 
head and brain with proper branches. I 
The deſcending trunk of the aorta ſends out firſt the 
| bronchial to the lungs, then the intercoſtal arteries in 
| the thorax; to the diaphragm it gives the phrenic 
| branch; and entering the abdomen it ſends out the 
| czliac, which divides into two branches; one to the 
| right, which gives the gaſtric to the ſtomach, the 
cyſtic to the gall-bladder, the epiplois to the omentum, 
Kc. the other to the left, which ſends the fplenic to 
| the ſpleen, &c. Then the aorta ſends out the meſen- 
| teric to the meſentery, the adipoſæ to the renal glands, 
| the emulgents to the kidneys, the ſpermatics to the 
| teſticles, the lumbares to the muſcles of the loins. 
Here it divides into two large trunks called the iliac 
| arteries; each of which is again divided into the ex- 
| ternal and internal iliac. The internal ſends branches 
to the parts in the pelvis, the pudenda, and muſcles of 
| the abdomen, thighs, &c. The external iliac, leaving 
the cavity of the abdomen, ſends out the epigaſtric to 
the muſculus rectus, and the pudenda to the privities; 
| then going down the thigh and leg, it 1s called the 
| crural artery, which ſpends itſelf in various branches on 
| the muſcles thereof. So much for the arteries; next 
| Phlebotology teaches the doctrine of the veins, which 
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Carotides. 


Deſcending 
trunk of the 
aorta, and its 
branches. 


Phlebotology. 


| are only a continuation of the extreme capillary ar- Veins, what, 
| teries, which is what the anatomiſts call the anaſto- Anaſtomoſis. 


| molis of the veins and arteries. They return the 
ö blood to the heart in numberleſs branches, which, 
| uniting as they approach it, form at laſt three large 
| trunks of veins, viz. the cava deſcendens, which brings 
| the blood back from all the parts above the heart; the 
| cava aſcendens, which returns it from all the parts 
| below the heart; and the vena portz, which carries 
| the blood to the liver for the ſecretion of the bile. 

| The chief branches of the veins correſpond to thoſe 
| Of the arteries, as coming from the ſame parts to which 
| they go, and have therefore the ſame names in general; 
as the ſubclavians, the carotides or jugulars, the cervi- 
f cals, mammaries, axillaries, emulgents, ſpermatics, 
| line, &c. with ſome few having proper names. 


CC The 


Vena cava. 


Vena portæ. 
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Why. 


The valves. 
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The coats of the veins are of courſe the ſame with 
thoſe of the arteries; only the muſcular coat is as thin 
in all the veins as it is in the capillary arteries, and 
conſequently there fs not that elaſticity and contraGize 
power in theſe as in them ; nor 1s there any pulſation, 
becauſe the blood enters the veins in a continued even 
ftream, and moves from a narrow channel into a wider, 
and ſo does not preſs againſt the ſides of the veins a 
againſt thoſe of the arteries. 
The veins perpendicular to the horizon, as all 
other ducts, as the lymphatics, the thoracic dud, 
&c. have thin membranes or valves placed in their 
cavities, which open with the courſe of the - blood 


or fluid, and give it a free paſſage; but are cloſed by 


the refluent blood, and ſo hinder its regreſs, Such is 
the admirable providence of nature in all her handy 
Works! | 1 


of PHARMACY, or the Art of 


Compounding MEDICINES. 


and it hath been uſually diſtinguiſhed into two fined. 
| kinds, Chymical and Galenical. Chymical phar- Chymical. 
macy is. the art of making and procuring medicines by 
| the operations of chymiſtry, or the action of fire on 
natural bodies, reſolving and reducing them to their 
| ſimple conſtituent parts, as ſpirits, oils, ſalts, &c. 
But the Galenical pharmacy is that which prepares Galenical, 
E medicines, after the method of Galen, in a more groſs 
manner from the whole ſubſtance of vegetables; and 
not only ſo, but alſo compounding the various parts of 
the ſame plant, and likewiſe of divers plants together, 
to anſwer the intentions of phylic. | 2 
| The buſineſs of making medicines of the Galenic Pharmaco- 
kind is called Pharmacopceia, and he who actually pœia, what. 
| performs it is called Pharmacopceius, or, vulgarly, an 
| apothecary : but he is alſo called Pharmacopola, from Pharmaco- 
bis ſelling or vending of medicines. Moreover, the pola. 
E weighing and meaſuring out proper quantities of 
ingredients for a compound medicine is called diſ- 
penſation; and a book containing rules directing ſuch No 
quantities is called a diſpenſatory ; as that of the Diſpenſatory. 
College, Quincy, and others. Laſtly, thoſe ſimples | 
| which are uſed in the ſhops, and the compound medi- 
eines made of them, are called officinal ſimples and 
compoſitions. | e pO : En 
| The weights which the apothecary uſeth in making Oftheweights 
and compounding his medicines, with the characters aſed by the | 
by which they are repreſented in preſcriptions and, apothecariés. 
| books, are as follows: It, a pound; 7, an ounce; 
| 3» a dram or drachm; 2, a ſcruple; gr. a grain; 
| is, half of a thing; M, an handful; P, a pugil, one 
eighth part of an handful; P. A. equal quantities; 
9. ſ. a ſufficient quantity; S. A. according to art; 
Cong. a gallon; Cochl. a ſpoonful. And in regard of 
5 Cc 2 numbering, 


Pee hat 1 is the art of making medicines ; Pharmacy de- 
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numbering, inſtead of figures they uſe the numerica 
letters ; 388, i, ii, lit, I, V, Ke. for 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
Thus Z1, Fit, J iii, &c. ſignifies 1, 2, 3, ounces: and 
15s, or 31s, is half a pound, or half an ounce, 

Again, in prefcriptions to the ſhop, R ſignifies re. 
cipe, or take; à, of each; m. mix; f. m. make 1 


mixture; f. make; h. m. medicinal hours; h. ſ. the 


hour of ſleep, or going to bed. 
A table of apothecaries weights is as follows. 


Twenty grains, gr. xx. 
Three ſcruples, Dili. 3i. One drachm. 
Eight drachms, Z viii. gl One ounce. 
Twelve ounces, I xii, (Idi. One pound. 
Alſo one cochl. or ſpoonful is about 3 ſs, or half an 
ounce; and one cohg. or gallon is Ibviii, or eight 


Di. One ſcruple, 


make 


pounds. 


Officinal ſim- 
ples. 


Officinal ſimples are all the parts or ſubjects of the 
three kingdoms of vegetables, animals, and minerals, 
that are uſed in the ſhops for making compound medi- 
cines. Of theſe, vegetables make the ſubſtance of the 


Galenical pharmacy which we here treat of; animals 


Rules to be 


obſerv'd con- 


cerning herbs, 


and minerals being referred to the Chymical. Vege— 
table ſimples are diſtributed, by diſpenſatory writers, 
into herbs, flowers, barks, roots, and ſeeds; to which 
may be added the ſeveral gums or inſpiſſated juices of 
ſome plants. 7 5 

Concerning the gathering and preſervation of theſe 
ſimples, it is requilite to obſerve the following rules or 
maxims. As concerning herbs : (I.) They are of the 
greateſt virtue when beginning to flower, and therefore 
ſhould be then gathered. (2.) They ſhould be ga- 
thered when they are perfectly free from rain or dew, 
or they will*turn black in drying. (3.) They ought 
to be dried in the ſhade, for too great heat exhales 
their moiſture, and diminiſhes their beautiful verdure, 


&c. (4.) The freſher they are brought into uſe the. 


better; though ſome- may be kept much longer than 
others. (5. So long as the freſh colour they ale 
dried with-continues, they may be eſteemed good in 
medicine, but no longer. (6.) They are much better 
for decoction and diſtillation when dried than 28 z 

| 9 | ecaule 
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becauſe their ſaline and volatile parts will not well 
mix with a menſtruum, till their native phlegm or 
vater be evaporated.. Els 


Concerning flowers, obferve (T.) That they alfo be 


gathered dry. (2.) They ſhould be gathered when 
they are full blown, unleſs ſuch as are ordered to be 
E uſed in the bud; as red roſes for conferves, &c. (3.) 
They are better dried in the ſun than in the ſhade; 
| becauſe the quicker they dry, the better they preſerve” 
their ſcent and colour. (4.) They muſt be carefully 
kept ſo as not to grow muſty, and the cloſer the 
better. (5. ) If they ſeem to give, they muſt be ex- 
poſed again to the warm ſun; and two or three ſuch. 
| airings wilt prevent that fault for the future. (6.) 
They loſe in a great meaſure their virtues with their 
& ſcent and colour, and therefore ſhould be kept no 
longer than theſe endure, _ : 


deeds ſhould be gathered. dry, and when ready to 


med. Fruits are beſt when full ripe, unleſs ſuch 
| whoſe efficacy depends upon the auſterity of their 
| Juices, and ſuch not. quite ripe are the better, 


Roots are beft taken up in the beginning of the 


q ſpring, for reaſons obvious to all. 


Barks are the better for being freſh dried, though 


many will keep a long time without perceptible decay; 
and the ſame holds true of woods of all kinds. : : 
ums, and inſpiſſated juices, are the better the freer. Gums, &c. 
[ wig oo from droſs and mixture; but are ſeldom fit 

fer ſes DEI Ts 0 1 | 


Of theſe ſimples are made and compounded the 


| various officinal medicines, or thoſe that ſtand ready 
| Prepared for uſe in the apothecary's hop. Of thele 
| there are ſeveral kinds, * various forms, and made 
in different manners. As (I.) Waters. (2.) Spirits. 
(.) Oils. (A.) Decoctions. (5.) Infuſions. (6.) 
dyrups. (7.) Honeys. (8.) Juices. 

: 135 Tinctures. (T.) Elixirs. 6120 


9.) Wines. 
Conſerves. 
13.) Sugars. (14.) Confections. (15. ] Electuaries. 


(16.) Troches. (17.) Pills. (18.) Powders or ſpecies. 
ö 6050 Balſams. (20.) Ointments or unguents. (2t.) 


„ 
— 
. 


and flowers, 


and ſeeds. 


Roots 2 


Barks. 


Of the various 
medicines in 


pharmacy. 


crates. (22.) Plaiſters: with ſome other forms; 


beſides thoſe of extemporaneous preſcription; all which 


„ I ſhall 
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J ſhall treat of in order, ſhewing their nature, and 
the manner of making them. 
The officinal waters are of two ſorts, ſimple or 


| ſmall, and compound or ſtrong waters. A ſimple 


water is that which is drawn from any particular fort 
of plant by itſelf by a cold ftill. It is deſigned to 
draw out the virtues of any herb, flower, ſeed, root, 
&c. which may be more conveniently given in that 
form than any other. They anſwer but very flight 
purpoſes in medicine, being able to affect no parts but 


the nerves and animal ſpirits : and conſequently none 


are of value but thoſe which are drawn from the aro- 
matic claſs of vegetables, or which yield a notable 
ſcent or taſte ; and even theſe waters are ſeldom uſed 


but as vehicles to things of greater virtue. 


How made. 


Compound 
wy water what, 
and how 


made. | 


Diſtilled 
ſpirits. 


Simple waters are thus made : 

Fake a proper quantity of the propoſed vegetable, 
freſh gathered and whole, and commit it pure and 
without mixture to the cold ſtill, where let it be 
kept for-a long time in a mild and gentle heat, 

not exceeding that of the ſummer's ſun, by means 
of a ſoft well regulated fire; which forcing of 
the vapour, or volatile part of the plant, it 1s 
condenſed by the Jarge pewter head, and trickle 
down the ſides thereof into a proper veſſel placed 
at the end of the roſtrum to receive it. 

Compound or ſtrong waters are ſuch as are drawn 
from a compolition or mixture of vegetable ſubſtances 
infuſed in ſpirits, drawn off with an alembic. I ſhal 
give an example in making the compound bryony 
water, 

Take juice of bryony roots vi. leaves of rue, 
mugwort, of each Iii. ſavin m. iii. feverfeu, 
catamint, pennyroyal, of each m. ii. baſil, dit- 

tany of Crete, of each m. iſs. orange peels 3 zi. 
myrrh z ii. caſtor Zi. Infuſe all in ſpirit of wine 
Ibviii. and after proper maceration, raiſe a mode- 
rate and regular fire to draw it off. 

Diſtilled ſpirits differ little in the manner of making 
from the compound waters, and indeed are nearly 
allied in their natures alſo; as will appear from tie 
following example or the ſpirit of caſtor, Ti 

axe 


and 


e or 
Nple 
fort 
| to 
Hot, 
that 
oht 
but 
one 
o- 
ble 
fed 


le, 
nd 


Take the beſt Ruſſia caſtor Ziv. flowers of laven- 
der Fi. ſage, roſemary, a 3 ſs. cinnamon gvi. 
mace and cloves, of each 3 ii. ſpirit of wine fbi. 
Digeſt and draw off the ſpirit in a retort with a 
ſand heat. | | | 

Of oils there are ſeveral ſorts, as may be ſeen in the 


chapter of Chemiſtry, I ſhall only here take notice, 
| that the officinal pharmacy hath to do only with ſimple 
and compound oils, either by expreflion, or by de- 
coction and infuſton, Simple oils by expreſſion are 
obtained from the molt oily parts of vegetables, which 
are dried, to the intent that as much of their acid and 
| water may fly off as 1 can, and then the re- 
E mainder is well bruiſe 

being worked forces out the oil. Thus the oil of 
| ſweet almonds is expreſſed from the kernels ; and thus 
| oils are to be made from the kernels of moſt fruit, 
Oils by infuſion are made by taking a quantity of the 
proper parts of the propoſed vegetable, and bruiſing 
the ſame; it is ſet to macerate in a quantity of ſome. 
| fort of oil for the ſpace of a week, then it is ſimmered 
in a bath-heat, and the oil preſſed out; after which 
the vegetable is put into it afreſh, and managed in the 
ſame manner as before; and the operation repeated a 
third time, The compoſition is to ſtand. about forty 
days, and then the oil is ſet by for uſe, without preſſing 
{ out the plant. 


and put to a ſtrong preſs, that 


In making compound oils, there are taken ſeveral 


| forts of herbs, &c. of a like quality, which are to be 
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Of oils, 


Simple oils, 


Compound 
oils. | 


macerated together in wine and oil tor ſome days, and 


then boiled over a- gentle fire till the wine is evapo- 


| rated, and then the oil is ſtrained off and kept for uſe. 


For example, take the compound oil of coſtus. 


Take of the bitter coſtus roots 3 ii. of caſſia wood 


Zi. tops of marjoram Zviii. Groſsly bruiſe them 
together, and macerate them for two days in 3 xii. 


of aromatic white-wine, and then with ii. of 


olive oil-waſhed in white-wine, let them be boiled 


to the conſumption of the wine S, A. then let the 
oil be {trained off for uſe. e | 
Infuſion is that part of pharmacy whereby the 


I n fi uſion. 


virtues of plants, roots, flowers, &c. are drawn out 
by letting them ſteep only in ſome convenient men- 
N Ce 4 ſtruum; 
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ſtruum; and this is concerned in bodies of a laxer 


textyre than thoſe which require the next operation 
or decoction, and whoſe parts are ſo light as not to 
admit of a greater motion without danger of flying 
away in vapour. Take for an example the infuſion of 
ſena. +0 | 9 | 
Take of Alexandrian ſena z iſs. of the leſſer carda. 
mon ſeeds zij. ſalt of tartar giii. Pour upon 
them Thi. of boiling water, and ſtrain out, when 
cold, for uſe. h | | Ln 
Decoction is that proceſs by which the virtues of 
vegetables are drawn out in boiling them over a gentle 
fire in water, or ſome proper menſtruum; and thus the 
decoction or apozem is more fully impregnated and 


ſaturated with thoſe parts of the ſubject that are more 
readily ſoluble in boiling water. The cloſer, denſer, 


and heavier any ſubject is, and the more oil or reſin it 
contains, the leſs it-is fit for decoction ; and therefore 
ſuch require to be kept a good while in a ſtate of 
digeſtion, to prepare them for this operation; wherein 


allo they muſt be the longer detained before they will 


give out their oil. For example, take the form of the 
common decoction for clyſters. | 


Take of the leaves of mallows, violets, pellitory of 


the wall, beets and mercury, of each m. 1. of 
camomile flowers P. ii. of ſweet fennel ſeed 31s. 
of linſeed 3 ii. and boil in a ſufficient quantity of 
water to yield a pint when ſtrained. 5 
Syrups are forms of medicines well known, being 
the juices, decoctions, &c. of herbs and drugs boiled 
up with ſugar to a proper conſiſtence; and therefore 
nothing ſhould be brought into this form but what 1s 


conveniently draun out by decoction, as an aqueous 


menſtruum, or the expreſſed juices of plants, fruits, &c. 
for any volatile or ſpirituous ſubſtances will either be 


loſt in making, or not long continue in the compo- 


ſition. The more, likewiſe, any thing is diſpoſed to 
ſermentation, the leſs it is fit for this form; and there- 


fore the juices of fruit ſooneſt decay in ſyrups. Such 


ingredients, therefore, whoſe virtues conſiſt in their 
moſt ſolid, permanent, ſaline, and terreſtr1a] parts, 
and ſo may be drawn out by an aqueous medium, are 
the only ſubjects of this claſs or form of an 
| | n 
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And of ſo ſmall conſequence is any ſyrup, that their 


| chiefeſt uſe and efficacy is that of ſweetening juleps; 
and even for that intention plain ſugar has got the pre- 


ference in the preſent more honeſt practice. Here 


follows an example of making the ſyrup of citron- 
peels. | Vf.. 

"Take the outer yellow citron-peels full ripe and 
freſh 3 v. kermes berries, or the imported juice 
thereof 3 ii. ſpring water Ibiii. . Steep them to- 
gether all night in a bath-heat, and to the ſtrained 

| liquor put 1ifs. of fine ſugar, and with a moderate 
heat boil up to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, 


o 


How made, 


| After this manner are prepared ſyrups from the peels | 


| of oranges, lemons, &c. 7 2 

Honeys are made either by mixing the flowers of a 
plant with honey clarified, or elſe by boiling the juice 
| of the plant and honey together to a due conſiſtence. 
There is a form called a rob or ſapa, which is when a 
decoction of the juices of plants and ſugar is evapo- 
| rated till one half is conſumed : but if the ſaid de- 
coction be exhaled away to a third part, the remainder 
is called defurtum. When it is evaporated to that 
conſiſtence, that a drop let fall on a cold marble will 
there congeal ſo as to tremble when it is touched, or 
: ſhook, it is called a jelly; though this word be ſome- 
times applied to the freſh juices of fruits and plants, 
and to ſome broths of animal ſubſtances. Laſtly, 
when a decoction is ſo far exhaled away, that it ac- 
| quires the conſiſtence of ſtiff honey, or will not ſtick 
to the fingers when cold, it is called an extract; and 
this is of two ſorts, viz. the aqueous and the reſinous; 
the firſt being made with water, the other with ſpirits 
of wine; but both of them are ſaline, fat, bitter ſub- 
| Itances, and always appear of a very black colour. 
Ihe inſpiſſated juices of plants are made by bruiſing 


Of honeys. 


Rob or ſapa. 


Defurtum. 


Jelly. 


Extract. 


Inſpiſſated 


1 the plants when young and freſh, and expreſſing their Juices, . 


* 


conſiſtence. | AS on 
| Medicated wines are made by only infuſing or di- 
geſting proper ſubjects in common wine, as may appear 
by this example of the ſteel wine. | 
| Take filings of ſteel Zi. ſaffron in powder gil, 
mountain wine Ibi. Let them ſtand in infuſion 
| 55 three 


Juices, which are to be boiled and exhaled to a due 


Medicated 


wines. 
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three days, frequently ſhaking them, and then 
filter and keep for uſe. | 
Tinctures, in like manner, are made by digeſtion of 
ingredients in ftrong liquors or ſpirits ; which being 
ſaturated with the virtues thereof, are ſtrained or drawn 
oft by a gentle heat. As for inſtance, in the tincture 
of rhubarb : - | | 
Take of rhubarb Ziſs. of the leſſer cardamom ſeed; 
and ſaffron à gil. of liquorice roots 3 ſs. of 
French brandy fbi. Digeſt them eight or ten 
days, and decant off the tincture for uſe. 5 
An elixir is a form of medicine made by ſtrong 
infuſion, where the ingredients are almoſt diſſolved in 
the menſtruum, and give it a thicker conſiſtence than 


4 


a tincture. This form ſhall be exemplified in the 


elixir of life, as follows. 

Take nutmegs, mace, cinnamon, à Fi. cloves 36, 
the outer rinds of oranges and citrons, à Zi. 
ſaffron 3 ii. Digeſt all together in a ſand-heat in 

iii. of rectified ſpirits of wine for ſome days, and 
pour off the clear part for uſe. | 

Conſerves are a well-known compoſition in the 

ſhops ; it is a form contrived to keep and preſerve the 
herbs, flowers, peels, roots, or fruits, of vegetable 


ſimples, as near as poſſible to what they were when 


freſh gathered; and this is done by beating them up in 
a marble mortar with triple the quantity of loaf ſugar, 
till the particles of the ſimples are ſo blended with the 
ſugar, that they cannot be diſtinctly diſcerned. But 
for. thoſe ſimples which are leſs moiſt or ſucculent, 3 
double quantity of ſugar will do; and for ſome frutt, 
and their pulps, yet leſs will ſerve. Theſe, like 
ſyrups, anſwer no more important intentions that 
mixing with, and rendering palatable other things of 
real efficacy. _ | 55 | | 
Sugars, rather a part of the confectioner's than apo- 
thecary's art, are either ſimple or compound. Simple 
lozenge ſugar is made by pouring ſugar which has been 
ſufficiently. boiled with half its quantity of damals 


roſe water, on a marble; and there, when cold, cut 


into tablets or lozenges. Compound lozenge ſugar 
made by mixing a compoſition of ingredients in 3 
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| with the ſugar, which is brought to a proper conſiſt- 
} ence, and made into tablets, as before. 

A confection is a ſort of medicine compounded with Confections. 
| dry ingredients of many kinds, which are proper to be 
given in ſubſtance, being mixed and made into a con- 
| fiſtence that will not preſently run, with honey or 
| 15 Thus, for example, the confection of kermes 
is made, | 
| Take the beſt ſcented roſe-water Ibit. the juice of 
| Kkermes berries ibiii, of the whiteſt ſugar 151. Boil 

them almoſt to the conſiſtence of honey; and 

then ſtir in the powders of the beſt cinnamon and 
aloes wood, a 3vi. and make them into a con- 
fection, S. A. 


An electuary is little different from a confection, Electuaries. 


being made of conſerves, powders, ſpecies, &c. into 
the conſiſtence of honey, or the pap of a roaſted apple, 
to be made into boles upon occaſion, When this 
form of medicine is too thin, it is apt to ferment; and 
when too thick, it is apt to candy; and both theſe 
inconveniencies alter and impair the virtues of the 
ingredients; and therefore it is a little to be wondered 
at that confections or electuaries ſnould be ſo much in 
| uſe, while other forms infinitely ſuperior in all reſpects 


lie neglected, or unthought of, ſays a learned and judi- 


cious author. Take an example of the form in the 
| compoſition of the pectoral electuary, as follows. 


Take the juice of liquorice and of ſweet almonds, 
A fs. of pine leaves Zi. of hyſſop, maiden hair, 
Florentine orrice, nettle ſeeds, and round birth- 
wort, à ziſs. ſeeds of creſſes, and elicampane- 
root, a 4 of honey Z xiv. and make them into 
„„ 2 

Troches or lozenges are a form of medicine not ſo Troches or 


* 


much in uſe in the modern as in the antient practice. lozenges, 
It ſeems deſigned to preſerve in readineſs for preſent 

| uſe, ſubſtances which ſtood in need of ſome prepara- 

don, in powdering, &c. and which by lying in dry 

poder would likewiſe be ſubject to decay ſooner than 

m this form, The compolition conſiſts in various 

| ingredients reduced to powder, and worked up into a 

paſte with mucilages or other viſcous ſubſtances, Which 

| 15 rolled out thin like a pancake, and then with a 


proper 
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proper.inſtrument it is cut out into troches or lozenges; 
which are to be held and diſſolved in the mouth to 


anſwer the intentions of balſamics and pectorals. The 


Pills. 


Powders. 


j 

t 

| 
i. 
t 

| | 
i } 


Pulverization. 


method of making the white troches of rhaſes is thus 
exemplified. | i 


Take of ceruſs waſhed with roſe· water 3x. of ſar- 


cocolla 3 iii. of ſtarch zii. of gum-arabic and 
tragacanth à zi. of camphire 3ſs. and make 
them into a paſte with roſe-water, to be cut into 
. . 6 
Pills are a compoſition of divers ingredients reduce! 
to powder, and made into a hard paſte or maſs, with 
a quantity of ſyrup ; and is of that ſpecial conſiſtence, 
that when, on any occaſion, a ſmall part of it be taken 


and worked up into a ſmall round ball or pill, it ſhall 


be able to retain that form and conſiſtence without 
alteration, This compoſition in the ſhops contains 
now but little beſides what is of a cathartic intention; 
alteratives requiring more room than here is allowed 
for a doſe, which'is generally five or ſix pills, whereas 
they would require fifteen or twenty for a doſe. No- 
thing ſhould enter this form that is ſolvable in air, as 
ſome ſalts; or apt to ferment, as volatile ſalts, &c. 
You' have a proper example of making this kind of 
medicine in the greater pill cochiæ, as below. 
Take of hiera-picra 3 x. of the troches of alhandal 
 3liiſs. of diagrydium Zliſs. of the moſt reſinols 
turpeth 3v. and make them into a conſiſtence fit 
for pills, with a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup of 
buckthorn, S. A. | 
Powders, or (in ſome caſes called) fpecies, are well 


enough known without deſcription, It is true that 


powders and ſpecies did originally ſignify different 


things; for powders were a compoſition of divers in- 


gredients reduced to that form ; but ſpecies was a word 
appropriated - to thoſe ſimple ingredients out of which 
others more compounded were made; and even now 
cuſtom has, without any juft propriety, affixed it to 
ſome aromatic and cathartic powders, which are com- 
poſitions of various things; as ſpecies diambræ, &c. 
Drugs and ſimples are reduced to powder by a twofold 
operation, viz. pulverization, which is a beating and 
pounding of dry ingredients together in a mortar, 3 

they 
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| they are entirely reduced to a duſt or fine powder. 
And ſecondly, levigation, which is a grinding hard, 
| ponderous, brittle ſubſtances, as coral, tutty, precious 
| tones, ſhells, &c. upon a marble ſtone, with a muller, 
| till they are thereby reduced to a light ſubtil powder, 
| when dry. But the grinding inſtruments had need be 
very hard, or elſe they will ſo far wear away, as to 
make no inconſiderable part of the medicine them- 
ſelves. Into this form many materials are reduced 
which are intended to be given in ſubſtance; and 
therefore they ſhould be clean, dry, well picked, and 
in the greateſt perfection in all reſpects. 


Balſams are either native or factitious; the native 


balſam is an humour or juice exuding from ſome ſort 
of foreign trees, as the opobalſamum in. Africa, and 
others of Tolu, Peru, &c, Factitious balſams are 
| thoſe compoſitions in the ſhops which are made of 
the native or ſimple balſams, together with ſeveral 
| other things of a cognate nature; and ſometimes it 
is applied to liquors drawn from gums and reſinous 
| ſubſtances by the help of a vinous ſpirit. But by 
balſams are moſt commonly underſtood thoſe officinal 
forms of medicines as are of a thick, odoriferous, oily 
and penetrating ſubſtance, and of a conſiſtence thicker 
| than oil, and thinner than that of an ointment. I 
hall inftance in making the apoplectic balſam, which 
is thus: ; 


Take the diſtilled oil of cinnamon, cloves, lavender, 
lemons, marjoram, mint, rue, roſemary, ſage, 
rhodium, and wormwood, 2 gut. xii. amber, gut. 
vi. bitumen Judaicum zii. oil of nutmegs by 
expreſſion 3 i. balſam of Peru q. ſ. to make all 
together into a ſmooth balſam. | | 

Ointments or unguents are a form and compoſition 


of medicine well known: its uſe is wholly in external 
applications; and the manner of making it is by 


boiling up divers drugs or ſimples with wax, oil, lard, 


butter, or ſome ſuch unctuous and coheſive ſubſtances, 
to a proper conſiſtence, Which is that that is capable 
of being eaſily ſpread, bathed or rubbed on a part, 
without running off in a liquid form; or it is the next 
| degree of conſiſtence above a balſam, or the denſeſt 
4 liquid, The manner of compoſing a medicine in 


this 
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this form I ſhall exemplify in the preſcription for an 
excellent opthalmic ointment. | 9 

Take of tutty and calamine à 3 vi. of calcined lead 

and camphire a 3ii. of myrrh, farcocolla, white 

. vitriol, and aloes, a 3i. Pulverize the whole, 

and then take of freſh butter 7 vii. white wax zii. 

and melt thoſe together ; then by degrees ſhake in 

the fore-mentioned powder, and ſtir all together 

till the whole is cold, and become an ointment. 

A cerate is a conſiſtence in the next degree denſer 

than an unguent, and thinner than a plaiſter : it is 

thus denominated from the principal ingredient in the 

compoſition, viz. wax, which in Latin 1s called cera; 


for wax, oil, and ſome other ſofter ſubſtances, dil- 


folved or mixed together, make a cerate, as appears 
from the compoſition of the white cerate of the ſhops, 
which is this: 
Take of the whiteſt wax Ziv, of oil of ſweet al- 
monds I v. of the fineſt ſperma ceti 3 i. of ceruls 
waſhed in roſe-water 3 iſs. of camphire 3 ſs. Make 
them into a cerate. 1 | 
A plaiſter is a compoſition of oils, waxes, reſins, 
powders, &c. in ſuch conſiſtence as will keep its form 
without running or fticking to any thing when cold, 
but yet is moiſt enough to be melted and ſpread, ſo as 
to adhere when warm, and not be brittle enough to 


crack or break off what it is ſpread upon. But this 1 


a form ſo well known, that any deſcription is ſuper- 
fluous, and therefore I ſhall only give an example of 
its compoſition in the ammoniac plaiſter, 
Take of a ſtrained gum ammoniacum Z vi. of yellow 
wax and reſin à 7v. of the ſimple melelot mite, 
ointment of marſhmallows, of the oil of bays, 
and orice, and Venice turpentine, à iſs. of gooſe 
fat Zi. of ſal ammoniac, of bryony root, and the 
root of orrice, of each zls. 85 galbanum and 
bdellium, of each zii. Let them boil together 
till it becomes of a due conſiſtence for a plaiſter. 
To the foregoing may be added the following ano- 
malous forms, viz. . | 
The potential cautery; this is made of a ſtrong 


lixivium of pot-aſhes and quick-lime boiled to a dry 


neſs : it muſt be kept cloſe ſtopped in a bottle, elſe 1 
; * 


| deſperate caſes, 
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will imbibe the air, and loſe its cauſtic quality, Tts 


{ uſe is declared in the pharmaceutie part of ſurgery, _ 


Elaſterium; it is the fæcula, i. e. the ſettlings of 
the juice of wild cucumbers dried, It is a violent 
cathartic, and ſeldom preſcribed but in ſtubborn and 


Lapis infernalis, or the infernal ſtone; the com- 


| poſition of which is as follows: 


Take capital, i. e. the ſtrongeſt ſoap-lees, any 
quantity, and evaporate to a dryneſs, and keep 
the reſidue in a glaſs well ſtopped. 

Lapis de Goa, or the Goa ftone ; the preſcription 


for making which is thus: 


Take hyacinths, topaz, ſapphires, rubies, and pearls, 
a 71, emeralds 3ſs. oriental bezoar, white and 
red coral, 4 7Zii. muſk and ambergreaſe, à 5s. 
leaves of gold, No. xl, Let all be levigated into 
a ſine impalpable powder, and with roſe-water 
made into a paſte, which is to be formed into 


long or oval balls, and poliſhed. 


| | Befides theſe officinal compolitions, there ariſe ſeveral 
other forms of medicine from extemporaneous pre- 


ſcription and practice, according to the various exi- 


gencies and circumſtances which attend the ſeveral 
caſes and intentions of cure: the principal whereof 
here follow. | 


Medicated wines, ales, meads, wheys, &c. which 


all come under the general denomination of diet- 
drinks, ſtand firſt in order, and are in all chronical 
| caſes, and where the diſorder of a conſtitution is gra- 
| dually to be gained upon, of very great ſervice. The 
| making of theſe wines, ales, &c. is by taking a due 
proportion of medicinal drugs and fimples, and hang- 
ing in a bag in common liquors. Thus, for inſtance, 
to make that famous diet-drink called Dr. Butler's ale. 


Take betony, ſage, agrimony, garden ſcurvy-graſs, 
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Roman wormwood, à m. iii roots of elicampane 


and horſe-raddiſh, of each 3 iv. Mix and put 
them into a bag, and hang it in cong. iv. of new 


ale while it works. N. B. This is an admirable 


antiſcorbutic. N 
Emulſion is a liquid form made by blanching and 


bruiſing oily ſeeds and kernels in a marble mortar 


with 


Emulſions. 
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with a wooden peſtle, and beat up into a paſte : then 


/ 


the liquors ordered are to be put in by degrees, and 
beat up with the maſs, that ſo the whole pulp may b: 
waſhed out; and the liquor ſqueezed out and ſtrained, 
being of a milky colour, is the emulſion intended, and 
is generally of the emollient kind. 1 hus to make the 
cordial emulſion, 

Take plague and compound piony water à zi, 


citron ſeeds 5 ſs. to which, when made into an 


emulſion and ſtrained, add pearl ſugar Ziii. and 
oil of nutmegs, gr. i. 

Julep is a form made of ſimple and compound water 

ſweetened, and ſerves principally as a vehicle or di- 


luter to 9 forms not ſo convenient to take Yong 


Thus for a diuretic julep, 
Take parſley-water Ziv. white-wine 50. oil of 
tartar per deliquium 3 ii. ſyrup of marſhmallos 
Ji. and mix them for a julep. 

Potions or draughts are a liquid form of medicin 
to be drank at once, or at one draught. And thus 
ſeveral other forms, as powders, electuaries, &e. 
which to ſome people are irkſome or loathſome in 
ſubſtance, may yet be eaſily taken in any potion 
or draught, being diſſolved in Oy proper” water or 


Julep. 


Linctus's and „ are forms thus called, 43 
being to be licked up with the tongue. Theſe mad: 
a wonderful noiſe and ſhew in the ancient {tate of this 


oſtentatious and verboſe art, but are now much te- 
duced; nothing but pectorals, and what is grateful to 


the taſte, being reducible hereto. 

Bolus, or bole, originally ſignifies a fat earth, 
the Armenian bole or earth, &c. but in ee it is: 
applied to that extemporaneous form of one doſe, and 
of the conſiſtence of an electuary, too well known to 
want further deſcription. 

Gargariſms are a-liquid form of medicine, made of 
acids and ſubaſtringents, to waſh: the mouth withal, in 
order to cool and cleanſe it from phlegm, &c. Or 
elſe are ſmooth and mucilaginous, to ſoften and heal it 
when ſore and parched, Take an example of a de- 
tergent gargle, thus: TW 

a 
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en 7 ake ſpring- water Zvi. roſe-water Fil. ſyrup of 
nd mulberries Z iſs. oil of vitriol gr. xv. or q. 1. to 
be make it agreeably acid. 

d, Lotions are, properly ſpeaking, thoſe waſhings which 


Lice uſed for beautifying the fkin, and called coſmetics ; 
they are therefore made of ſuch ingredients as anſwer 
the intention of repelling eruptions, pimples, and all 
cutaneous foulneſſes. The following is a very re- 
pelling lotion. 
Take common white vitriol Fi, crude allum zii. 
boil in I xii. of ſpring water to vii. Take off 
| the ſcum, and put it up for uſe. | 
Collyriums are a form of medicine ſuited to the 


humours; to which end therefore 

| Take Rhaſis's white troches 3i. roſe· water 3 TR 

Or, take calamine levigated 3is. roſe-water 51. 

Or, take tutty levigated 31s. roſe- water ii, 

Or, take white vitriol and ſugar of lead à gr. v. 

role-water J ii. With 1 of theſe waſh the eyes 

at diſcretion, 

Embrocation; this I have already declared the na- 

N ture and uſe of, and ſhall here only ſubjoin an example 

pl its compoſition. 

| Take oil of tartar per deliquium Zi. ſpirit of ſal 

| armoniac Z ii. ſpirit of wine J viii. Mix for uſe. 

de „ being already deſcribed, I ſhall here 

74 give a recipe for one againſt the ſcurvy. 

Take ground pine and henbane à m. ii. Winter's 
cinnamon 3 fs. horſe-raddiſh roots, and earth- 
worms added at laſt à Fii, Boil in lime-water 

will. to ſbii. and to the ſtaining add ſpirit of 

1 WE fſcurvy-grafs li. and opium zi. 

Liniment; this is alſo deſcribed as to its uſe. The 

Wanner of its compoſition you will ſee by the following 

L © of one for ſore eyes, | 

| | Take freſh butter without any falt J iv. white wax 

Ji. tutty prepared 3 fs. camphire Dü. Make 

Jr all into a liniment, 

: Cataplaſms are made after the manner of this 

e ine one againſt apoplexies and diſorders of the 

Mead. | 


ke | D d | Take 


yes, and are deſigned to cool and repel hot ſharp 
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Take powder of cloves and nutmegs à 3 ii. Guine; 
pepper ⁊ ſs. muſtard 3 iv. ſour leaven z iii. com. 
pound ſpirit of lavender 3 ſs. and make into x 
| ſmooth poultice. | | 
Plaiſters. Plaiſters are alſo made by extemporaneous preſecrip- 
tion in various ways, and to anſwer divers intentions; 
as the following hyſteric plaiſter. 
Take ſtrained. galbanum Z1s. aſſa-fœtida zi. yelloy 
wax Zi. camphire 3ſs. oil of amber, gut, x, 
| Make them into a plaiſter for the navel. 
Glyſters, Glyſters conſiſt of materials comporting with the 
intention, whether cathartic, emollient, cordial, n. 
ſtringent, &c. as in the common laxative glyſt 


following. n 

Take common glyſter decoction I x. honey of mer- WM { 

cury 3 ii. common ſalt I ſs. oil of camomile ii WM f. 

Mix for a glyſter to give milk- warm. 2 

Injections. Injections are made, in like manner, of a liqui a 
form, and according to the following example of or WF u 

for a gonorrhea. Fe TE Z | T 

Take Rhaſis's white troches 3 iii. camphiae 9, m 


Diſſolve them in ſpring-water 7 xii, for an injec- 
tion, to be injected into the urethra two or thre? 
| times a day, 
Suppoſitories. Suppoſitories are generally made with a bit of ti! 
| aloephangine pill, or the extract of rudius; and (ot 
children they moſtly uſe. violet comfit, fold by tit 
confectioners. This being rolled up in a conveniet i as 
bigneſs and ſhape, is dipped in oil, or rubbed of WF th. 
with butter, to facilitate their paſſage : and thus ot] wi 
| | are made of proper materials for parts and purpoſes. do 
Frontabs. PFrontals are forms of medicine ſo called beca =; 
applied to the temples and forehead in violent h 
beating pains of the head, and when the eyes * 
afflicted with rheums, &c. Thus for a cephalic front 
Take roſe cake, fry it in vinegar, and ſprinkle! 
with powder of nutmegs zi. zedoary 31s an 
camphire Dii. This, when applied, is to“ 
moiſtened with vinegar ſo often as it grows dr) 
8» till it has anſwered 1ts end. | | 
Epithems. Epithems are any outward application, but chielf 
_ thoſe of a liquid form, like fomentations, as may be ſet 
by the following recipe for an excellent cephalic oo 


| the following manner : 
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Take Hungary water J vi. eompound ſpirit of la- 
vender, and ſpirit of ſaffron, a gii. apoplectic 
balſam Di. oil of cloves, gut. x. Mix, and rub 
the temples, noſtrils, &c. therewith in ſwooning 
fits and nervous diſorders of the head, 

Sternutatories ace all things that, when applied to 

the noftrils, will excite ſneezing, as all ſorts of ſnuffs ; 
but in ſome particular exigencies, ſome ſpecial ſternu- 


| tatory may be neceflary ; and the following is preferable 
„do all other medicines to this purpoſe, 


Take ſal volatile oleof. 3 ii. ſpirit of lavender, gut. 
xx. damaſk roſe water, or orange flower water, 51s. 


Mix for n „ 
Sacculus, or bag, is a form ſometimes uſed in com- 


mon practice, and ordered in extemporaneous pre- 
ſcriptions. Theſe medicinal bags are filled with proper 
ſimples, and applied to the affected part, ſometimes dry, 
and ſometimes dipped in hot ſpirituous liquors, and 


applied as hot as can be borne: they are alſo woré 


| upon a part very often for a conſiderable time, &c. 
The following is reckoned very good for weak ſto- 
machs. | | 


\ 


Take dried mint Iſs. wormwood, thyme, red roſe 

water, à 234i, balauſtines, angelica root, carraway 
ſeeds, nutmegs, mace, and cloves, a 3i. Make 
all into a groſs powder, put it into a bag, and 
wear it on the ſtomach for ſome time. 

Suffiments or fumes having been already deſeribed 


as to their nature and manner of uſe, it only remains 
that I here ſubjoin an example of their compoſition, 
which takes in that which is preſcribed againſt the falling 
| down of the womb. | 


Take. myrrh, maſtich, cinnamon, and ſpikenard, 
a 31, mint and red roſes, a 34. zedoary and 
pimento, of each 3 ſs. Make into a groſs powder 
to burn upon a chathng-dith of coals under a chair 
with a hole in it, over which the patient is to fit 
and receive the fum eas =; e 

A nodule is only a few medicinal ſimples tied up 


cloſe in a little piece of ſilk, and ſuſpended in juleps, 
| 2P0Zems, &c. and are often ſerviceable held under the 


noſe ; for which cauſe they are often preſcribed as in 
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Sternutatories 


Sacculus. 


Suffiments. 


Nod ales. 


Cucupha. 


Peſlary. | 


Take ſpecies diambræ 71s. oil of cloves, lavender, 
and marjoram, of each gut. iii. volatile ſal am- 
moniac 3. Rub them together, and tie up in a 
piece of ſilk for uſe. N. B. This held frequently 
under the noſe, proves a very uſeful and gratefu] 
cephalic. | | | | 
Cucupha is an ancient form of quilting ſpices into a 


cap to be wore upon the head in diforders of the ueryes | 


and head, but are now very rarely prefcribed or uſed; 
though they may be uſeful on many accounts. 
A peſlary is an oblong form of medicine to thruſt up 


into the uterus upon. ſome exigencies; and one for 


. promoting the menſes may be made as here preſcribed, 


Turundz. 


Take powder of myrrh 3ii. ſavin tops, oil of anni- 

ſeed, a ſs. With the yolk of an egg bring them 

into the conſiſtence of an unguent, which rub over 
pieces of gentian root, formed S. A. 

Turundæ, or pellets for the tooth-ach, are thus to 
be made: 3 5 

Take maſtich Oi. camphire and opium, à gr. ii. oil 

- of origany, gut. i. Make into a pellet, Or, take 

frankincenſe and Matthew's pill, i gr. x. oil of 
cloves, gut. i. and make into a pellet. 

Theſe are the moſt uſual and conſiderable forms 
of medicine of the officinal or extemporaneous kind 
now in uſe, . As for broths, paſtes, peas, tents, neck- 
laces, ptiſans, poſſets, &c. they are ſome. of them well 


known, others frivolous and chimerical, and all of 


Of chemiſtry. 


too little moment to be mentioned here. 


 CHREMTETRY... 


Chymiſtry, or, as it ſhould be wrote, Chemiſtry, 
is an art whereby ſenſible bodies contained in vellels, 
are ſo changed by means of certain inſtruments, and 
eſpecially fire, that their ſeveral parts of different na. 
tures becoming diſunited or ſeparated, their ſeyeral 
powers and virtues are thereby diſcovered, with a vie 


to the uſes of medicine, natural philoſophy, and other 
arts and occaſions of life. 


Its antiquity, - 


Chemiſtry boaſts an antiquity ſuperior to all other 


arts, and equal to that of fire itſelf, or, at leaſt, mie 


knowledge 
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knowledge of its uſe; Egypt being the country which 
i:| produced it, and Tubal-Cain (the Heathen Vul- 


can) its inventor. | 


This art in various places, and by divers perſons, 


has received many and different denominations ;z as (1.) 


Poietice, the art of making or producing. things, (viz. 


| by fire.) (2.) Chry ſopoieſis, the art of making gold; 
and therefore, by way of pre-eminence, the Arabians 
called it (3.) Alchemy, which has been ſince applied 


to the art of making gold, and finding the philoſopher's 


fone; and they who profeſs this are called the adepti 
| or adepts. (4.) The hyflopic art, by Paracelſus, from 
Pfal. li. 7. (5.) The hermetic art, from Hermes 
| Triſmegiſtus, its ſuppoſed inventor. (6.) The ſpa- 
gyric art, or the art of extracting and collecting, viz. 
| the virtues of things. (7.) Pyrotechny, or the art of 
| fire, as being the principal agent made uſe of ; and 
| chemiſts are therefore called pyrotechniſts. 

| In this art we ſhall juſt conſider (1.) The ſubjects, 
| which are all natural compounded bodies, whether of 
the foſſil, vegetable, or animal kind. (2.) The ope- 
| rations, as calcination, ſyblimation, &c. (3.) The 
| nm at as fire, water, menſtruums, various yel- 
tels, &c. | ; 

| The chemiſts diſtribute the ſubjects of their art into 
taree kinds, which they call the three kingdoms, viz. 
the foſhl kingdom, the vegetable kingdom, and the 
| animal Kingdom : and theſe three grand genera, or 
kinds of bodies, comprehend all the lefler and ſubordi- 
| nate ſpecies and claſſes of bodies of what nature ſoever. 
| The foſſil kingdom contains whatever is dug up out 
0! the bowels of the earth ; and all bodies thus dug up 
| are called foſſils ar minerals. Theſe are of two torts, 
| imple and compound, Simple foffils are ſuch whoſe 
| Parts are all of the ſame nature; and are of four ſpecies. 
(J.) Metals, which are in number ſix, viz. gold, 
| liver, lead, copper, iron, tin; to which ſome add 
mercury or quickſilver. (2.) Salts, of which are the 
following kinds: ſea-falt; ſal-gem, or rock: ſalt; 
mitre, or ſalt-petre; ſal ammoniac; borax; allum; 
4 Vague falt, or ſaline acid. (3.) Stones, vulgar and 
Precious, Precious ſtones, called alſo gems and jewels, 
Arc either entirely tranſparent, as the diamond, emerald, 
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&c. or elſe brilliant or ſhining, as the Bohemian gra. 
nate; or laſtly, ſemi-tranſparent, as oculus cati, opal, 
&c. (4.) Earths, of which there are various ſorts; 
as chalk, clay, marle, ſand, &c. | | 
Compound foſſils are all thoſe whoſe parts are diff. 
milar, or heterogeneous, or may be divided into parts 
of a different nature; as antimony may be refolyed 


into ſulphur and a metalline part. The chief ſpecies 


of compound foſſils are, (1.) Hard ſulphurs, as brim- 
ſtone, arſenic, orpiment, realgal, bitumen, aſphaltum, 
&c. to which ſome add amber, jet, and ambergreaſe, 
(2.) Liquid ſulphurs, as piſaſphaltum or Jew's pitch, 
naptha, petroleum or oil of rock, &c. (3.) Semi- 
metals, or kind of half metals; as antimony, cinnabar, 
marcaſite, biſmuth, calamine, cobalt, pyrites, vitriol, 
magnet or loadſtone, with ſeveral other mineral ſtones 
and ſubſtances. | 

The vegetable kingdom ſppplies the chemiſts witi 
bodies the moſt fimple and reſoluble of all others, 
The nature and texture of vegetable ſubſtances render 
them compleatly manageable by chemical operations; 
and theretore a good deal of this part of chemiſtry 
hath been introduced or practiſed with the Galenica 
pharmacy, as appears by what goes before, The 
chemiſts reſolve a plant, or any vegetable body, into 
the following principles, viz. (I.) Water or phlegm. 
(2.) A ſpirit. (3.) Salt. (4.) An oil; and (5.) An 
earth, called caput mortuum. And each of thel, 
more or leſs, from every part, whether root, ſtem, 
leaves, flowers, fruits, or ſeeds of a plant. ny 

The animal kingdom comprehends all that part d 
the creation endued with ſenſitive life and ſpontanco 


motion; that is, all ſorts of animals. Every part di 


an animal alſo, whether bone, fleſh, hair, horn, ſh 


humours, as blood, milk, urine, &c. are ſubject to the 


chemical analyſis : for the chemiſts reduce any an 
fubſtance into the following component principles, , 
(1.) Afprit, being a ſulphureous oily matter, volatile, 
and miſcible with water. (2.) Water, even from tl 
drieſt bone. (3.) A falt, but neither acid nor alkaline, 
fixed or volatile, but a compound ſort. (4. ) 0h 


which is compounded of a volatile oil and earths 


(5. Earth, 


— — — — — 
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(5.) Earth, a little more volatile than that of vege- 
tables. and perfectly immutable, | | | 

| Having taken a ſhort view of the Materia Chemica, 
we now proceed to ſpeak of the principal operations 


than a ſolution or ſeparation of the parts of natural 
bodies, or elſe an union or coagulation of them, yet 


arts : | ; 
ved divers methods or different operations are requiſite to 
ts obtain either of thoſe ends; the chief whereof are the 
Ng following, viz. (I.) Calcination. (2.) Filtration. 
m (3.) Clarification, (4.) Diſtillation. (5.) Diſſolu- 
1 tion. (6.) Fermentation. (7.) Digeſtion. (8.) Ex- 
cb, traction. (9.) Cryſtallization. (10. ) Incorporation. 
pi. (i.) Sublimation. (12.) Precipitation. (13.) Co- 
ar hobation. (14.) Amalgamation. Of which in order. 

ol, Calcination is ſuch a management of bodies by fire, 
cs as brings them to a calx, by forcing off all the 


| moiſture, in which ſtate they are eaſily reducible to 
| powder, and is for that reaſon termed chemical pul- 
| verization, This operation is ſeldom performed with- 
| out melting or fuſion, being chiefly employed about 
| metals and ſalts: for after thoſe hard bodies are fuſed, 
| or liquified for a long time, the ſubtil particles fly off, 
and the fire is ſo intimately mixed and blended through 
all their ſubſtance, that the fluidity can no longer 
ſubſiſt, but there is produced a third ſort of body, 
very brittle and porous, and eaſily reduced to powder. 
To calcination belongs vitrification, or turning bodies, 
as flint, &c. into glaſs, or a ſubſtance. pellucid and 


like thereto. 9 „ 
Filtration is a method by which liquors are rendered 
fine and clear; and is performed either by paſſing the 
$ liquor through a paper, which, by reaſon of the ſmall- 
i nels of its pores, admits only the finer parts through it; 
or elſe by laying a cord or piece of cotton, &c. one 
bart in the liquor, the other to hang over a veſſel 
| Placed below the ſaid liquor; for through this it wall 
| aſcend and drop over very fine, and clear from the foul 

and groſſer parts. 175 

Clarification or depuration is another way of purify- 
ung and improving ſome medicines, as decoctions, 
and other turbid liquors, which is done by beating 
them up with the whites of eggs to a froth, which, 
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upon boiling; will entangle the groſſer parts, and carry 


them up to e top in a tough ſcum, which then is to 
be taken off with a ſpoon, or ſeparated by the Hip. 
pocrates's ſleeve, which is a thick flannel bag. 
Diſtiliation is cauſing by fire an aſcent or elevation 
of the particles of bodies in form of vapour, which 
atterwards are condenſed, and deſcend in form of drops; 


and this is done by the retort in a ſand-heat, by the 


Diſſolution. 


alembic, or by the cold (or common) till : the manner 
of which has been already hinted. | | 
Diſſolution is the diffolving of the natural coheſion 
of the particles of ſolid bodies, by which means they 
are ſet in motion, and the bodies are brought into 3 


ſtate of fluidity. Thus ſalts are diſſolved by various 


Fermentation. 


menſtruums, as air, water, & c. Thus alſo gold dif- 
ſolves in aqua regia, and ſilver in aqua fortis. Taftly, 
metals will diſſolve in a ſaline menſtruum, and reſins in 
a ſulphureous one. oO 8 


* 


Fermentation is a term of a very lax and vague idea, 
though in general nothing more than an inteſtine mo- 
tion cauſed in the particles of bodies by the admixture 
of ſuch matter as contains ſubtil ſpirituous particles 
wrapped up in yiſcid ones, is underſtood thereby: for 
the ſpirituous particles being always upon an endeavour 
to releaſe and extricate themſelves from the viſcid ones, 


will, till they obtain their liberty, produce a commo- 


Digeſtion. 


tion in the medium wherein it happens. Of fermen— 
tation there are various ſpecies, which are of different 
uſes in the chemical pharmacy; and eſpecially the fer- 
mentation of vegetables and their juices, whereby their 
medicinal efficacies are exalted by diſengaging and 
ſeparating the fineſt and moſt ſpirituous parts thereof: 

Digeſtion is that ſolution of bodies as is made by 
menitruums by the affiſtance of fire, and differs in 
little eiſe than the fire from the common diſſolution ot 
bodies before deicribed. And indeed all kinds of ſo- 
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| byte would: fink directly to the bottom, and there 
conſolidate again. | | 


Extraction, taken in its largeſt ſenſe, ſignifies any 
ſolution of bodies made by menſtruums, wherein not 


| the whole ſubſtances, but only. certain particles, are 


carried off, or abſorbed thereby. But what is properly 
called extraction, and is here intended, is ſuch an 
inſpiſſation, or thickening of a ſolution, as when a 
certain quantity of the menſtruum is drawn off, the 


| ere, mixture is reduced to the conſiſtence of 
| honey. 


ut of this I have already ſpoken under the 
Galenical Pharmacy. „ | | 
_ Cryſtallization is the bringing of the particles of 


| {dine ſubſtances into ſuch a ſtate or conſiſtence as to 


reſemble the form of cryſtal, but variouſly modified 


| according to the nature and texture of the ſalts, The 


method is this; the ſaline body is diffolved in water, 
afterwards the ſolution is filtered, which being evapo- 


- rated till a thin film appear on the ſurface, it ſponta- 


neouſly runs into cryſtal. _ | | 
Incorporation is a proceſs which brings and joins 
together, by the interpoſition of a particular body, 
ſuch others, as in themſelves are incapable, or very 
difficult to be mixed or incorporated together. Thus 
oils and ſyrups are incorporated in eclegma's. and 
linctus's by means of ſugar, ſalt, or ſuch like fub+ 
ſtances, Thus a mixture of turpentines, balſams, &c. 
with aqueous liquors, is effected by the interpolition 
of the yolk of an egg; and thus a mixture of metals 
is likewiſe produced by amalgamation. 1:73 ae 
Sublimation is the raiſing and elevating the ſolid 
and dry parts of bodies by means of fire, in like manner 
as the fluid parts are raiſed by diſtillation. The ſub- 
jects of this . proceſs are all volatile bodies, or ſuch 
which contain volatile parts, as falts of animal ſub- 
ſtances : thus the ſalts of minerals are ſublimed, and 
the ſalts of vegetables, as falt of tartar, '&c, By this 


| method are obtained thoſe fine ſoft ſubſtances ealled 


flowers; as flowers of ſulphur, antimony, biſmuth, &c, 
Precipitation is that proceſs by which particles of 
bodies diſſolved and ſuſpended in a menſtruum are 


made to fink or fall to the bottom thereof. The 


particles ſometimes precipitate of their own accord, 
I but 
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but  oftener by the aſſiſtance of ſome other liquor 
added to the menſtruum. As bodies cannot be ſuſ- 


tained till they are rendered ſpeeifically lighter than 


the menſtruum in which they are diſſolved; ſo, on the 
contrary, if any menſtruum be made lighter than the 
faid diſſolved particles, it is plain they cannot be 
ſuſtained or ſuſpended any longer, but mult fall to the 
bottom, This is the reaſon of precipitation, and is 


effected two ways, viz. by dropping into the menſtruum 
a liquor ſpecifically lighter or heavier ; the firſt render 


the menſtruum lighter than before, and therefore unable 
any longer to ſuſpend the diſſolved body; and the 
heavier liquor, what with the weight of its particles, 


and the impetus they acquire in their deſcent, carty 


down and fink all the ſolid particles they meet with in 
their way. In the firſt caſe, the ſpirit of ſal ammoniac 
will plentifully precipitate the filings of metals dil. 


ſolved in acid menſtruums; and in the latter, water 


alone will precipitate tinctures of vegetables extracted 
by ſpirit of wine. THE ects == 
Cohobation is a ſort of repeated diſtillation, or ſuch 


water, &c.) again returned upon the ſubject to be 
drawn off a ſecond time, which is again cohobated, 
or poured on the ſubject in the till, and fo is continued 
or repeated. ſeveral times ;. the intention of which is to 
open and feparate mixed bodies, to extract their virtues 
more eflentially, to volatilize ſpirits, &. 

Amalgamation is a proceſs employed about metals, 


and conſiſts in mixing mercury with them when fuſed 


or melted, in order to fit them to be extended on ſome 
works, as gold; or elſe to reduce it to a very ſubtil 
powder, by evaporating the mercury. No iron of 
copper can by any means be amalgamated. 

The inſtruments uſed in chemiſtry are of three ſeveral 
kinds, viz. EN "7 

Firſt, the Elements ; as (1.) Fire, on whole agency 
all the art- depends, for it is by fire the particles of 
bodies are forced apart, and put into motion; as in 


diſtillation, ſublimation, fuſion of metals, &c. (2. 


Water, whoſe uſe is general and well known in chemi- 
cal operations. (3.) Air; this is confidered by che- 


miſts as. an a/moſt univerſal diſſolvent, and as ſuch 


properly 
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properly belongs to the next head. (4.) Earth, which 
is of various and frequent uſe in this art; as in 
lutings, ſand-heats, &c. 1 | 
Secondly, Menſtruums; which are any kind of Menſtruums; 
diſſolvents, or liquids, which by ſteeping or digeſting 
bodies in them, do by degrees diſſolve or diſunite the 
particles of thoſe bodies, and ſo change them from a 
ſolid to a fluid ſtate. And of this ſort of inſtruments 
are air, water, ſpirit, mercury, and various others, 
both natural and chemical preparations. | 
Thirdly, Veſſels or Utenſils of divers forts ; as fur- Utenſils: 
| naces of ſeveral forms and kinds, alembics and ſtills, | 
retorts, receivers, cucurbits, matraſſes, crucibles, 
jingots, coppels, alludels, cranes, &c. all which to 
deſcribe here would anſwer but little purpoſe; fince 
a juit idea of their forms and uſes is only to be ob- 
tained either by large prints, or an actual view of 
them in the laboratories of the chemiſts, 


Of 
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Its object. 


Medicine 
divided into 
five parts; 
Phyfiology, 
Pathology, 
Semeiotics, 
Hygieina, 
Therapeutics. 


Of phyſiology 
and what it 
chf. 


The animal 
ſtructure and 
Economy. 


Life, what. 


Of "Þ 1" Y 8.1 C, or the Theory of 


MEDICINE and DISEASES. 


EDICINE, or, as it is commonly called, 
M Phyſic, conſiſts in the knowledge of thoſe 
things, by the application of which the health 

of bodies is preſerved or reſtored, by removing diſeaſes. 
The object therefore of Erin is the lite, health, 
diſeaſe, and death of mankind ; the cauſes whence 
they-artſe, and the means by which they are governed, 
This art is divided inta five great parts, viz. (1.) 
Phyſiology, in a ſtrict ſenſe fo called, which reſpects 
the nature of the human body, (2. ) Pathology, or 


the doctrine of diſeaſes, (3.) Semeiotics, - which re- - 3 


lates to the ſigns and indications of diſeaſes. (4.) 
Hygieina, or that which preſcribes rules for the con- 
ſervation of life and health. (5.) Therapeutics, which 
treats of the materia medica, and cure of diſeaſes, 
Phyſiology, the firſt and moſt philoſophical part of 
medicine, explicates (1,) The nature, ſtructure, and 
parts of the human body, with their uſe in the whole 
animal œcοα my. (2.) What life is, and wherein it 
doth conſiſt. (3.) What the true notion of ſanity or 
health is: and, (4.) The various effects of life and 
health, or a road ſtate of the animal conſtitution: 


all which particulars are called the res naturales, or. - 


things according to nature. 

The ſtructure or conſtitution of the human body, 
and the uſe of the parts in its œconomy, hath been 
already explained in the chapter of Anatomy, and is 
thence to be learned. 

Life is faid to be that condition or an animal body, 
which, both with reſpect to the ſolid and fluid parts, 
is abſolutely requiſite, that there might ſubſiſt a mutual 
union and commerce between the body and mind, in 
ſome certain manner; or which, when impaired, may 
te ſome how reſtored without neceſſarily ceitroying 
the ſame. 

Health 


of 


PHY SIC. 


Health or ſanity is that affection of life which ariſes 


from that due ſtructure, conformation, temperament, 
and ceconomy of an animal body, whereby all the 
parts thereof are in a proper condition to exert all their 
natural actions and functions of life, with a requiſite 
degree of facility, delight, and conſtancy. Or, health 


is a right exerciſe of the actions of the ſolids and fluids. 
according to the laws of nature, whereby the circula- 


tion of the blood is maintained through the minuteſt 
| arteries without obſtruction. And this diſpoſition of, 
| the parts, and the juſtneſs of their actions, which is: 
the foundation of health, proceeds from, or is the 
effect of what is called the equilibrium nature, or 
balance of nature; which is defined to be that equal 
| temperature of the ſolids and fluids wherein the blood 
zs capable of circulating freely; the ſeveral ſecretions 
are made therefrom in the exacteſt proportions, and the 
| excrements excerned, by all the different emunctories, 
| without the leaſt obſtruction. 


This balance of nature itſelf ariſes from that proper 


| tone, tenſity, ſpringineſs, or contractile power of the 
| fibres of the ſolids, as effects a due circulation, liqui- 
| dity, and requiſite ſecretions of the fluids. While the 
body enjoys this even ſtandard ſtate, it is poſſeſſed of 
the moſt defireable ſerenity, eaſe, pleaſure, and chear- 
fulneſs of mind. But if the conſtitution riſes above, 
or ſinks beneath this balance of nature, there will 
enſue diſeaſes of two different kinds, as will be de- 
ſcribed under the next general head, unto which we 


F ſaid to be pathological, noſological, ætiological, 
l and [ymptomatological, | 


Pathologics expounds the nature of diſeaſes, and 


defines a diſeaſe to be that ſtate of a living body which 
takes away the faculty of exerting any of its proper 
and neceſlary actions. Or, a diſcaſe is the effect of 
q that ſtate wherein” the natural actions of the - ſolids 
and fluids are perverted in their motions, either above 
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Noſologia, or 
doctrine of 
diſeaſes. 


by infection; epidemical, when the infection is un! 


within four: all the reſt are chronical. Again; i 
they are ſaid to be vernal, which happen properly it 


the ſpring; autumnal, if in autumn; alſo continual 
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or below the balance of nature, which conftitutes the 
ſtandard of health. „ | 

Therefore as long as the ſolids are deſtitute of their 
due tone and vigour, ſo long will the fluids loſe their 
proper degree of fluidity, purity, and direCtion, of 
motion; ſo long will the body conceive diſorder, pain 
and diſquietude; ſo long will the faculties intermit 
their proper ſprings for the well-being of the machine; 
ſo long will the animal ceconomy be diſturbed and 
diflolved in confuſion; ſo long will uneaſineſs and 
pain afflict the ſenſes, and weakneſs, languor, and 
inactivity, accrue to the body; and a perſon affected 
with this unhappy ſtate, we call a ſick or unhealthy 
perſon, and, if under a phyſician's care, a patient. 

Noſologia diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral differences of 
diſeaſes, and thereby ranges them into claſſes of 
divers kinds, Diſeaſes are different on many accounts; 
for (1.) They differ with reſpect to their cauſes; and 
thus they are ſaid to be. idiopathic, or from a proper 
affection of the part; ſympathetic, which ariſe from 
the affection of another part; hereditary, or which 
we derive from our parents; connate, or which we 
were born withal ; acquired, or which we have gotten 
accidentally, &c. (2.) In reſpect of the parts of the 
body, as the diſeaſes of the fibres, of the organs, and 
of the different humours or fluids. (3.) In reſpe&ot 
the ſubject or ſex; as the diſeaſes of age, of infants, 
of children, of youth, of adults, and of old folks. 
And again, there are diſeaſes proper to men, to wo- 
men, to virgins, to the pregnant, to women in labour, 
to nurſes, &c. both univerſal and particular. (4) l. 
reſpect of time, diſeaſes are faid to be acute or chio- 
nical ; acute, if they terminate within twenty days; 
very acute, if within ſeven days; and moſt acute, 


continent, intermittent, &c. (5.) In regard of theit 
nature and effects, they are ſaid to be wholeſome, 
benign, malignant, curable, incurable, deadly or moſ- 
tal, &c. (6.) With reſpe&t to the manner of prop® 


gation, they are ſaid to be contagious when caught 


verſah | 
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| or the ſtate or height of the diſorder. 


of the cauſes of diſeaſes. 
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verlal, and the contagion ſpreads over the land, city, 
Kc. endemical, when it is proper to the inhabitants 
of any particular country. 


A difeaſe is alſo eonſidered with reſpect to the ſe- 


veral ſtates or periods it paſſes through from firſt to 
laſt; and they are as follow: 


(I.) Arche, or the 
(2.) Anabaſis, or the 

(3.) Acme, 
(4.) Paracme, 


(5-) The end 


beginning of the diſeaſe. c 
growth, increaſe, or progreſs thereof. 


or decreaſe or declenſion of the diſeaſe. 
or final removal thereof. | | 
In all intermitting diſorders, as agues, fevers, &c. 


the acceſs or coming-on of a fit is called a paroxiſm 
| of the diſeaſe, or an exacerbation or growing worſe. 
In acute diſeaſes, which conſiſt in the humours, the 
| matter of the diſtemper is, for the moſt part, at a cer- 
| tain time ſo diſpoſed, that there is a ſudden change or 
mutation of the diſeaſe to better or worſe, to health 
| or death; which alteration is called the criſis of the 
| diſeaſe, and the matter ſo diſpoſed the critical matter 
| thereof. | 


Etiology is that part of pathology which treats 
The cauſe of a diſeaſe is 
any thing which occaſions in us a ſenſation of pain or 


| ſickneſs, whether it be by producing a new and mor- 
| bific ſtate of the ſolids and fluids, or by taking away 
any thing abſolutely requiſite to the exerciſe of the _ 
| functions, 


The cauſes of diſeaſes are generally divided ints 
(J.) Internal, when it was pre-exiſting in the body 
before the effect was produced or did appear: theſe 
firſt diſaffect the humours, then the ſolid parts. (2.) 
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The fates of 
a diſeaſe; 


Of ætiology. 


Cauſes of 
diſeaſes. 


External, which exiſts without the body, and after= 


ward applied thereto, breeds a diſeaſe: theſe generally 
hurt the ſolids firſt, and then the humours. (3.) Re 
mote, which is not wholly ſufficient of itſelf for pre- 
ducing of a diſeaſe, but only ſo alters the body, as 


b __ renders it apt and ſuſceptible thereof, in caſe any other 
cauſe ſhould occur and join its baneful influenee. 


Both theſe together make the (4.) Proximate cauſe of 
a diſeaſe, which is no other than that whole eauſe 
which gives being to, and by its preſence continues 
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The primary 
or general 
cauſe. 


— 


The remote 
cauſe. 


Remote and 


proximate 
cauſes, 
whence. 


eine 


the preſent diſeaſe, and wich being removed, the 
diſtemper will inſtantly ceaſe. 7 
But the immediate, primary, and moſt general 


cauſe or ſpring of all diſeaſes, whether acute, chro- 
nical, or complicated, reſults from the elevation or 


depreſſion of the tone of the veſſels, and the motion of 
their fluids above or beneath the balance of nature; 
and the ſeveral degrees thereof produce the ſeveral 
degrees of diſeaſes : for too great a contraction of the 
veſſels will increaſe the diviſion of the blood, which 
again will increaſe the motion, quantity, and heat of 
the blood ; whence fevers of ſeveral kinds 1 and 
many other diſorders. 

The remote cauſe, inherent in the body, is called 
the proegumenical or pre- diſpoſing cauſe; and ſuch is 
a vitiated temperament in regard of heat or cold, a 
plethora, and cacochymia, or ill ſtate of the Auids 
The cauſe which is acceſſary to this, and together 
make the diſeaſe, is called the procatarctic cauſe ; and 
this improves the pre- diſpoſed conſtitution or part into 
a real morbid ſtate, and lubjecs it to actual and im- 
mediate ill neſs. | 

The remote and proximate cauſes ariſe from prin- 
ciples of various kinds, but may be reduced to four 
general heads, which are, (1.) The ingeſta, or things 
received into the body, as air, meat, drink, medi- 
cines; as alſo all manner of fumes, ſcents, contagions, 


and other inviſible ſpecies which enter unſeen the 


{mall ' pores and ſpiracles of animal bodies, or by 
any other paſſages whatever. (2.) The geſta, or 
things done by the body or any part, as motion, rel, 
the affections of the mind; as alſo ſleep and watching, 
(3.) The retenta and excreta, or things retained in, 


and excerned from, the body, whether they are ſalu- 


brious, recrementitious, or morboſe; as the blood, 
faliva, urine, ſemen, bile, the feces, &c. (4.) The 
applicata, or things externally applied to the body 
as air, vapour, foments, baths, raiment, liniments, 
plaiſters, or any things cauſing wounds, bruiſes, frac- 
tures, corroſions, &c. 

Some phyſicians, with leſs reaſon and accuracy, 


have made the general topics or ſources which miniſter 
the aforeſaid cauſes of diſeaſes to be the following: 


(1. ) Alr. 


| ſymptom of a ſymptom. 
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( 1 Air. (2.) Meat and drink.. (3.) Motion and 
reſt, (4.) The paſſions. (5.) The excretions; and 


(b.) Sleep and watchfulneſs: while others make only 


the following ſix, viz. the air, meat, drink, action, 
reſt, and the paſſions, Theſe things they call the 
res non-naturales, or non-naturals ; ſo called, becauſe, 
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Non-naturals, 


by an undue or ill uſe of them, their natural effects 


are not well performed, but perverted into the un- 

natural production of diſeaſes, as you may lee largely 

exemplified in books of phyſic. 
Symptomatology deſcribes the ſymptoms of diſeaſes : 


that preternatural accident or effect which ariſes from 


a diſeaſe as its cauſe, but yet may be diſtinguithed 


| from the diſeaſe itſelf, and 'from its proximate cauſe, 


is called the ſymptom of the diſeaſe ; and if in the ſame 
manner it flows from the cauſe of the diſeaſe, it is faid 
to be the ſymptom of the cauſe: but if it proceeds 
from any prior ſymptom, as its cauſe, it is called the 


From hence it appears that theſe firſt ſymptoms are 


again themſelves really diſeaſes, but very diflimilar in 
number, variety, and effect; but yet, according to the 


doctrine of the ancients, they are agreeably enough 


| diſtinguiſhed and ranged under the three following 


claſſes : (1.) The vitiated actions of the organical parts. 


| (2,) The vices, or corrupted ſtate of the retenta and 


excreta. (3.) The preternatural or vitiated qualities 


of the body. | 


The organical and vital actions are vitiated in va- 


| rious ways: for (t1.}) They may be impaired and 
| diminiſhed ; whence the ſymptom diforexia in a diſtem- 
| pered appetite, diſpepfia in a weak ſtomach, &c. (2.) 


The action and power of the part may be aboliſhed 


| and deftroyed ; whence the ſymptom of anorexia in a 
| loſt appetite, apepſia in a ſtomach incapable of di- 
| geftion, and profuſions of ſeveral kinds when the 
veſlels have loſt their retentive faculty. (3.) They 
| May be too far excited and augmented, as in the pal- 
| Pitation of the heart, &c. (4) They may be depraved 
| and perverted ; as in the malacia, or a longing 
| alter things unfit for food, yellow viſion in the jaun- 


dice, &c. 
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Vices of the The ſecond claſs of ſymptoms is the vices of the 
retenta and retenta and excreta, which alſo are manifold ; as the 
excreta. deficiency of nouriſhment is attended with an atrophy 


of the part; a redundancy of the humours, or plethor;, 
is attended with inflammations, eruptions, profuſions, | 
and other like fymptoms. The cacochymia, or ill and | 
perverted ftate of the humours, is attended with a 
direful train of ſymptoms not to be recounted for t 
number. The obſtructions of the fecretions, and 7 
- heterogeneous admixture of the excrements, greatly 
. augment the bulk of this claſs of ſymptoms. 6 
Vitiated qua- The third and laſt general claſs or order of ſymp- e 
lities of the toms is made up of the vitiated qualities and tempe- n 
body. rature of the body. Though every particular man has f 
his idioſyncraſia, or conſtitution peculiar to himſel, 
yet all conſtitutions are ſubje& to general depravations 
with reſpect to the juſt balance of nature, whereby the 
_ qualities, complexion, and temperament of the ep 
are generally affected with ſome common vice. 
OT theſe vitiated complexions the antients reckoned the 
Various tem- following eight. (1.) The hot, ariſing from too vo- 
peraments of buſt, ſtrong, and contracted viſcera, and too fſhary, 
the body, fizy, and accelerated humours. (2.) The cold; 
ariſing from juſt the contrary cauſes. ( 3.) The humid; 
proceeding from a looſe and flaccid ſtate of the folics, 
and a redundancy of humours too much dilutec, 
aqueous, and ſoft. (4.) The dry; from oppolit? 
cauſes. (5.) The bilioſe ; from too great a ſecretio! 
and abundance of the bile: this agrees with the hot 
and dry. (6.) The ſanguine; or which abounds wit 
great plenty of blood. (7.) The phlegmatic ; abound- 
ing with too much phlegm, or pituitous and vic 
humours. (8.) The melancholic ; ſuppoſed formerly 
to proceed from a black ſort of bile, but it ſeems ratie! 
to proceed from cauſes ſimilar to thoſe of the hot, di, 
and bilioſe, or rather compounded of them. And 
theſe are the pre-diſpoling ſymptoms which give no- 
tice what diſeaſes the habit of each conſtitution 3 
ſubject to. | os 
Of ſemeiotics. Semeiotics is that part of phyſic or medicine which 
treats of thoſe phæ nomena or ſigns of diſeaſes by which 
the phyſician is aſſiſted in making a judgment of the 
„„ preſent, 
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preſence, nature, ſtate, and event thereof, by a juſt 
phyſiological ratiocination. | 


Of theſe pathognomic characters or ſigns of diſeaſes, 


there are reckoned two ſorts. (1.) Thoſe which are 


| called the diagnoſtic or delotic figns: theſe are the 


peculiar appearances that reſult from the cauſes, and 
comprehend that collection of concurring ſymptoms 


| that clearly indicate the preſence, nature and intenſe- 


neſs of the diſorder : for every diſtemper has its pecu- 
liar marks or tokens whereby it is differenced from 
every other, though ever ſo nearly related by ſome 
common characters. (2.) The prognoſtics are thoſe 
phenomena which enable the phyſician to foreſee and 


foretel the event of the diſeaſe, and the fate of the 
| patient conſequently thereupon. The prognoſis there- 
fore of diſeaſes is to be taken from the intenſity of the 


diſeaſe, the force of the ſymptoms, and the impreſſions 
they make on the conſtitution of the patient. 

The diagnoſtics of a diſeaſe are formed from the 
following general and particular topics: (1.) The 


| pulſe of the arteries ; hereby the motion, velocity, heat 
| and temperament of the blood, is in a great meaſure 
| indicated, (2.) The breath or reſpiration; which 
| indicates the nature, place, and intenſity of the dif- 


orders of the lungs, and other parts of the thorax, 
(3.) The urine ; which by its quantity, colour, odour, 
taſte, fluidity, and contents inherent in it, diſcovers 


very obvioutly the ſtate and quality of the blood, and 
| the diſpoſition of the parts through which it comes. 


(J.) The parts affected; which, as they are the more 
noble, are the more dangerous. (5.) The degree of 


| pain, (6.) The manner of the attack. (7.) The 
parts communicating. (8.) The temperament of the 
batient. (9.) The force and effects of the ſymptams. 


The prog noſties of diſeaſes may alſo in a good 


| meaſure be deduced from the foregoing general topics, 
but more effeQually- from the following particular 


ones: as (1.) The neceſſity of the function of the 


bart indiſpoſed to life and health. (2.) The peculiar 
nature and diſpoſition of the ſaid part. (3.) The 


mcreaſe and-malignity of the diſeaſe itſelf. (4.) The 
violence of the ſymptoms. (S.) The excretions, as 


(meat and urine, (6.) The cpidemieal diſpoſition of 
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The object of 
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the air. (7.) The ſeaſon of the year. | (8.) The ſex, 


age, manner of lite, &c. of the patient. | 
The object of the diagnoſis and prognoſis of diſeaſes 


diagnohs and js more immediately the matter thereof in its different 


prognoſis. 


Axioms of 
diagnoſtics 
and progno- 
ſtics. 


permutations, which in its firſt ſtate is ſaid to be crude, 
in the ſecond mature, in the third critical, which is 
then generally thrown off by ſome critical evacuations, 


as vomiting, falivation, fluxes, by urine, the bæ- 


morrhages, bleeding, perſpiration, or revulſion of hu- 
mours from one part to another. Thus the diſeaſe 
by degrees either declines and goes off, or becomes 
more malignant, dangerous, and ends in death, . ac: 
cording as the time and other circumſtances of the 
critical evacuations were favourable and requilite or 
not. Whence the following axioms in diagnoſtics 
and prognoſtics, and others like them, have been 
received and eſtabliſhed, viz. (I.) The critical evacu- 
ation happening after the maturity of the diſeaſe, is 


always ggod. (2.) The fame happening on the cii- 


tical day is good. (3.) It is various with regard to 
the time, age, temperature, ſex, region, ſeaſon, dis- 
eaſe, and epidemical conſtitution of the air. (4.) It 
is always bad before the maturity of the morbific mat- 
ter. (5.) The maturity or digeſtion itſelf is alwajs 
good. (6.) The ſooner the matter of the diſeaſe 
comes to a ſtate of digeſtion the better, but not ſo of 
the criſis. (7.) The more vital, animal, or natural 
functions, continue the ſame as they were in health, 
the greater degree of life, and better hopes of rc- 


covering perfect health remains. (8.) The more ne. 


ceſſary that function is, on which many others depend 


as their cauſe, and which in a fick perſon is affected 


with the diſeaſe, the more dangerous is his caſe. 
(9.) The more any of the diſordered vital actions 


change to their, natural ſtate, the better the digeſtion 


goes on. (10.) The more the excrements are like 

thoſe in health, the more perfect is the concoction or 

digeftion ; and the contrary, . 
There are three principal things by which the phy- 


ſician is aſſiſted in diſcovering the nature, ſtate, ſpeci 


ſeat, &c. of a diſeaſe, and forming his diagnoſis and 
prognoſis of the ſame, viz, the pulſe of the arterie 
the breath and urine. | | TH 
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The puiſe, as it indicates the manner of the blood's 
P 


motion in all its variations, is of the greateſt conſe- 
juence to be well underſtood; it is the compaſs by 
which the phyſician ſteers his courſe in diſcovering the 


ſtate of the latent parts and regions of the microcoſm. 


By the elevation or depreſſion of the pulſe above or 
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The pulſe in- 
dicates the 
ſtate of the 
blood. 


below the natural ſtandard, he judges the impulſe of 


| the heart to be ſtronger or weaker, the contraction of 


the ſolids to be greater or leſſer, and the motion of the 
fluids to be ſwifter or ſlower, than what ſhould natu- 
rally be. The principal diſtinctions or variations of 
the pulſe, and their indications, are as follow. 

A high pulſe that beats quick, indicates acute con- 
tinual fevers, and generally attends the paroxyſms of 
chronic diſeaſes, where the intenſeneſs of the pain is 
apt to create a fever; for in ſuch caſes the ſolids have 
their contractions elevated above the natural tone, 


| which they ſuffer from the endeavours of nature to 
| remove the cauſe of the paroxyſm. | 


A quick pulſe, if low, 1s ever a weak pulſe ; and 
moſt commonly attends malignant fevers; and ariſes 
from obſtructions in the brain, whereby the animal 


| ſpirits cannot be detached in quantities ſufficient to 


influence the heart. Hence ſpring all thoſe fatal 


| ftupors and diſorders of the brain, which the patient 


generally ſuſtains under theſe circumſtances, | 

A ſtrong pulſe, if high, is generally an hard pulſe ; 
and indicates inflammatory fevers, as the pleuriſy, 
peripneumony, &c. which proceed from a plethora or 


fulneſs of the veſſels, which keep the arteries tenſe, 


and diſtended with their fluids. _ 

The pulſe which attends the moſt acute pains,' or 
nervous diſorders, differs but little from what it beats 
when the body labours under acute inflammatory fe- 


vers; as in the ſevere pains of the gout, ſtone, &c. 


A flow, weak, equal pulfe, is generally the con- 
comitant of chronic diſeaſes, which ariſes from the 
over relaxed ſtate of the ſolids, and the conſequent 
viſcidity of the fluids. Vet the pulſe, in this caſe, is 
ſtronger than in malignant fevers. This pulſe there- 
fore attends the ſcurvy, the jaundice, melancholy, 
and all thoſe of a cachectic habit of body. And if 


E 3: | _ quicker, 


High. 


Quick. 


Strong. 


Slow. | 


the pulſe, under theſe circumſtances, varies to a little 
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Reſpiration 
another indi- 
cation of th- 
ſtate of pa- 
tients. 
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quicker, there is a danger of waſtes, decays, and 
conſumptions. | | | 
Refpiration, or the breath, is the next principal 
ſign which indicates to the phyſician the internal ſtate 
of the patient, and the nature -of his malady. If the 
reſpiration be eaſy, conſtant and free, it indicates a 
good ſtate of the lungs, and a commodious tranſmiſſion 


of the blood through them. If it be difficult, it de- 


notes the contrary, and is the worſt preſage, in all 
caſes, that can be: if it be at the ſame time painful, 
it betokens ior the moſt part ſomewhat of an internal 
inflammation, a moſt inauſpicious omen. A great 


- reſpiration is always a favourable ſign ; as, on the con- 
_ trary, a ſmall one is very ominous. A gentle refpira- 


Urine a third 
indication of 
the ſtate of 
the body. 


tion is in itſelf the beſt ſign; but if too quick, it 
declares, the organs of breathing to be ill affected, and 


therefore is fearful and dangerous. An equal and 


unequal reipiration is very auſpicious or very ominous 
reſpectively. A ſuffocative reſpiration ordinarily de- 
notes death ſhortly ; and that is almoſt as bad which 1 
high, and in the upper part of the thorax. A cold 
breath is deadly, as denoting a gangrene of the viſcera 
and internal veſſels. A ſhort, interrupted, and difficult 
breath, every one knows is the conſtant concomitant 
of the phtiſic or aſthma. But the phenomena of 
reſpiration are wonderfully varied and diſturbed in 
divers men, according to the native conſtitution ef 
the body, and formation of the thorax, and other 
parts ferving to reſpiration. | 

The urine conduces much to form a juſt diagnoſis 
and prognoſis of the diſorder ; but becauſe it has been 


abuſed and proſtituted to vile ends and purpoſes, the 


urinal is now brought into general contempt; and 2 
wile and regular phyſician will ſcarce hear of tie 
inſpection of urine, becauſe the quack and empiric ſo 
much abuſe it; and there is a ſtatute which prohibits 
the members of the college giving judgment on ure, 
unleſs preſent with the patient to judge of all the 


other concurring ſymptoms. However, it is Very 


certain, that the urine is a very proper and uſeful ln, 
and highly neceſſary to be well attended to. I thail 
therefore point out ſome -accidents by which it 35.4 
very obvious ſign, both diagnoſtic and e 
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the judicious obſerver. (I.) An extraordinary diſ- 
charge of urine denotes a Jaxity of the parts, a dimi- 


niſhed perſpiration, and imperfect mixture of the blood, 


or ſome nervous and hyſteric diſorders, exceſſive drink- 
ing, &c. all which are undoubtedly of great importance 
to be known. (2.) Too imall and ſparing a diſcharge. 
indicates obſtructed veſſels; an increaſe of other ex- 
cretions. (3.) A thin, limpid, aqueous, inſipid, taſte- 


| leſs and uncoloured urine, is a very bad ſymptom, and 


predicts an ill ſtate of the viſcera, deliriums, phrenzies, 


| convulſions, and many times death in acute and in- 


flammatory diſeaſes. (4.) A red urine, without a 


ſediment, in acute diſeaſes, gives a terrible idea of the 
| caſe of the patient, and foretells it will be attended 
with fatal conſequences. (5.) The ſame with a ſedi- 
| ment, preſages the continuance of the diſeaſe; the 


weakneſs or deſtruction of the ſmall veſlels ; ſweats, 
falivation, and colliquative diarrhœas; | atrophy 3 and 


| all forts. of dropſies. (6.) A faffron-coloured and 


bitter urine is always the effect of the jaundice. (7.) 
A green urine, with a thick ſediment, denotes me- 
Jancholy, iliac pains, cholics, - anxieties of the heart, 
&. (8.) A fœtid urine. indicates the ſalts and oils to 
be too much attenuated and diſſolved, and almoſt 
putrified ; and therefore is a formidable ſymptom both 
in acute and chronical diforders, and ſhews the cure 
very difficult. (9.) Thin. ſkins and a mucous fub- 
ſtance floating in the urine, ſhews a decay, waſte and 
conſumption of the parts. (To.) A fat and oily urine, 
though very rare, yet when it happens, denotes Or 
threatens the phthific and atrophy. (11.} An apparent 
coloured urine, without taſte, loudly ſpeaks the powers 
of nature deſtroyed, and death at hand. (12.) A 
pale, thia urine, with a grifty ſediment, always de- 
notes the gravel or ſtone in the bladder. (13.) A 


plentiful ditcharge of urine is accounted a favourable 


prognoſis under all difeaſes, but the diabetes; as, on 
the other hand, (14.) A ſuppreſſion, or partial evacu- 
ation thereof, is often a fatal omen ; and. argues the 
acute diſeaſe is not at its height, and indicates the 
paroxyſm of chronic diſorders will be of long con- 
Unuance, | 
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Hygieina, or 
the doctrine 
of preſerving 
health. 


Of PHYS1IC. 


Hygieina is the fourth great part of phyſic, and 
which treats of the ways and means of preſerving health 
and life free' from the inſults and attacks of the mo- 
leſting infinity of diſtempers; and though it be almoſt 
1mpothble to do this in perfection, yet by a careful and 


_ prudent conduct, men might enjoy their health with 


The prophy- 
lactic part of 
Phyſic. 


How health 
is affected 
with altera- 
tion of the 
non-naturals, 


As of air. 


greater conſtancy, and know much leſs of the evils 
and miſeries of life, which proceed from diſeaſes, and 


ill habits of body, contiacted in a great meaſure by 


luxury, intemperance, and irregular courſes of life. 
This prophylactic part of phyſic, as it is concerned 
in conſerving health, and preventing diſeaſes, doth 
mainly conſiſt in a due uſe, application, and regulation 
of the non-naturals before-mentioned. But in regard 
to theſe, no ſuch ſpecial rules can be given as ſhall 
exactly ſuit eyery particular man; for by reaſon of that 
idioſyncraſy, or peculiar habit of every man's conſti- 
tution, which is not improperly called a ſecond nature, 
no one regimen or manner of living can be preſcribed 
for all men, or indeed ſcarcely for any two: therefore 
it is in the phyſician's power only to diftate ſome 
general things relating to the nature, properties, and 
effects of meats, drinks, air, motion, the paſſions, 
ſleep, &c. as may be neceſſary for every man to ob- 


ferve. The principal doctrines of this kind are as 


mow. NE 

To make a ſudden change or alteration of one's 
common or cuſtomary way or method of living, place 
of abode, &c. to any thing new or contrary, is always 


and every where dangerous; even though it be from 


what is vulgarly thought evil, to that which is reputed 
WET TO EDS Toned 3% any e 

A dry, ſerene, which is always an heavy air, is the 
moſt wholeſome to every man in his own place. 

A cold and nitrous air, though it agrees with the 
robuſt, yet is pernicious to weak and infirm conſtitu- 
tions, by raiſing the contractions of the veſſels too 
high, and thereby occaſioning obſtructions in tne ca- 
pillaries, which produce inflammatory fevers; as the 
pleuriſy, St. Anthony's fire, &c. | Shs 

A hot ſulphureous air is allo apt to exalt the con- 
tractions of the ſolids extremely, and by its fiery par- 


ticles to diſturb, vitiate, and embarraſs the actions of 


n ature 
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nature to the laſt degree; from which origin ariſe 


inflammatory, petechial, nervoſe, epidemical, malig- 
I nant, &c. fevers, ſo rife about July and Auguſt. 


A damp, moiſt, foggy air, on the other hand, too 
much ' relaxes the veſſels, and ' thence proceed preter- 


natural coheſions and viſcidities of the fluids, affecting 


the parts with ſcorbutic ſwellings, ſchirroſities, ſtub- 


born coughs, phthiſics, and all thoſe agues and inter- 
mittent fevers which peſter mankind in the winter and 


ſpring ſeaſons. | | + 
A diet of the moſt ſimple meats, void of feculency 
and acrimony, whole parts are not over active, ſimilar 


| to the ſound body, and eaſy to be aſſimilated thereto, 
| is the beſt and moſt wholeſome of all others. Such are 
the frumentaceous ſeeds we eat in bread ; the legumi— 


nous ſeeds, &c, as beans, peas, &c. the various forts 


| of herbs and plants we uſe for ſallad, both roots and 


leaves; divers ſorts of fruits; and laſtly, the young, 


made of it; as alſo milk and eggs. | 
In ſome conſtitutions, where the viſcera are ftrong 
and robuſt, your ſoft, humid, tender, light, and pure 


| aliments, are not ſo proper and ſufficient as are the 


more dry, hard, grofs, weighty, and feculent -meats, 


which fatiate hunger longer, and yield a more ſubſtan- 
| bal nouriſhmen. . 


In an alcaline temperature of body, a diet of acid 


| ſubſtances, as ſeeds, fruits, roots, and leaves of vege- 


tables, very much conduce to its well-being; and on 


| the contrary,” your alcaline animal diet is moſt advan- 
| tageous for (conſtitutions abounding with acid falts, 
| ince they temper and correct one another. E © 8 


High-ſeaſoned meats, and ſauces of acids, ſalt, and 


| aromatics, heighten the contraction of the ſolids above 
| the ſtandard of nature, and by their acrimony hurt the 
| Very fine veſſels; and creating a falſe appetite, they 

rather load and ſurcharge the body, than nouriſh it. 


That quantity of. food is always beſt, that is fol 
lowed by -a ſenſe of refreſhment, -and not of a torpid 


| heavineſs, or unaptneſs to motion; ſobriety and tem- 
bpekance being always the indiſpenſable means in order 
to health and longevity. . i 


For 
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| found, and tender fleſh of animals, and the broths 
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Exerciſe, 


Reſt, 


sleep. 
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For Drink,, cold, elear, light, taſteleſs, fcentleſ, 
brifk running water, is beſt for a ſtout, robuſt conſt. 
tution ; if it be only intended to ſatisfy thirſt, to re- 
pleniſh and dilute the humours, and to correct their 
acrimony. But if they are intended to warm and 
excite motion, and attenuate, then good fine beer, 
and clear, fragrant, and grateful wines, are very ad- 
vantageous. A continual glut of juices being charged 
on the blood, deſtroys, in time, the tone and texture 
of the ſolids, and brings on aſthmas, dropſies, the 
e , 0 
Exerciſe, in a moderate degree, is attended with the 
greateſt advantages to health; but when exceſſive, it 
tails not to infer great damages to the conſtitution, 
eſpecially in weak infirm people, and upon a full 
Romach. In hot, fanguine, and bilious conſtitutions, 
ftrong exerciſe is apt to excite fevers, pleuriſies, and 
other inflammatory diſeaſes; and all violent exerclic 
is very dangerous, and has proved fatal to thoufands, 

Reſt, when opportunely taken, is very refreſhing, 
as every one knows; but even this, if indulged to 
exceſs, that is, to idleneſs, perverts into à vice again 


both God and nature; in which caſe the vital action 


flag and loſe their natural vigour; and a gloomy at- 
tendance of diſeaſes, as head-achs, vapours, hyftere 


fits, melancholy, ſwoons, vertigo's, &. conttanty 


await the inactive and ſedentary life. 

Sleep is a ſtate wherein the body receives frefh ſup- 
plies for recruiting the waſtes made by carrying on tit 
animal actions of the day; and every one finds the 
lumbers of the night are the ſweeteft indulgence d 
kind nature, But here again the extremes are pet 
nicious; ſor if we are very watchful, and fleep little 


the animal actions are depreſſed and enfeebled, tix 


ſpirits exhaufted- and conſumed, and deliriums, phren- 
zies, and madneſs itſelf, invade the conſtitution, till at 
Iaſt it is. waſted and conſumed: while, on the oth! 


hand, a fleepy, lethargic temper, impairs the (oli, 


and renders their actions effete and languid, | chec 
and damps the animal fpirits, and creates vapour 
crudities, viſcidities, the ſcurvy, cachexy, with 4 
univerſal waite of the whole body. The 
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The paſſions and affections of the mind are abſo- The paſſions. 


Jutely neceſſary to the exiſtence of human nature; but 
as in all things elſe, ſo here extremes (which are moſtly 
on the 3 are of dreadful influence to the body; 
nothing being able to effect ſo great and ſudden alte- 
rations in the vital and animal actions of the body, as 


the paſſions of the mind too much exalted, depreſſed, 
and diſturbed. Even that noble paſſion joy, or glad- 


neſs, can inſtantly kill 1. exceſs; and what number 
ſs multitudes are conſtantly hurried down to the 


* 


cold abodes of the king of terrors, Death, by his ter- 


E rible prime miniſters, grief, horror, deſpair, ſorrow, 


anguiſh, care, fear, &c. 

From all which it plainly appears, that a due regu- 
lation of the non-naturals is that on which our health 
and life in a great meaſure depends, and ought there- 
fore to be made the care and buſineſs of every man, as 


it is by all that are truly rational, wiſe, and ſober. 


Therapeutics is the laſt great part of phyſic; and 


its ſubject is the methodus medendi, or manner of 


curing diſeaſes by proper medicines and remedies, 
When therefore the phyſician is called to the aid of a 
patient, before he fits down to preſcribe, he firſt ſur- 


| veys the caſe of the patient, and accurately obſerves 
| the ſymptoms, and thence infers the nature, cauſe, 
| ſeat, and greatneſs of the malady; and conſequently 
{ what is indicated to be done in order to the cure. 


Of theſe. indications there are reckoned four kinds, 
viz. (I.) The vital indication, which requires the 
preſervation and continuance of life, or the actions of 


| the vital faculties as they are in a ſound body. (2.) 

| The prophylactic or preſervative indication; when 
| ſomewhat is to be done to prevent the approaching 
| diſeaſe by cutting off the cauſe thereof, and thereby 
| preſerving the body in health. (3.) The therapeutic 


or curative indication; this ſhews the neceſſity of re- 


moving the preſent diſeaſe by application of remedies, 
6) The palliative indication; which dire&s the miti- 


gation or taking, away ſome of the ſymptoms before the 


diſtemper can be wholly removed. 


— 


Of therapeu- 
tics, Or cura- 
tive part of 
phyſic. 


Four kinds of 
indication. 


— 


By theſe indications the mind of the phyſician is 


fully informed of the various intentions to be anſwered 


un order to effect a cure; and accordingly he applies 


” himſelf 
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Cardiacs. 


Cephalics. 


Stomachics. 


Hyſterics. 


Alexiphar- 
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Carminatives. 


Agglutinants. 


of PHYSIC. 
himſelf to the Materia Medica, and conſults all the yz. 
rious claſſes of medicines to find thoſe which are moſt 
proper to remedy the indiſpoſition of his patient; and 
then preſcribes them to be made for his uſe, 

The difeaſes to which mankind is ſubject, are not 
more numerous than the remedies which nature hath 
providently ſupplied for their cure: the field of the 
materia medica is every way vaſtly wide and extenſive; 
whence it is we find phyſicians ſo often boaſting (as 
the vicegerents of nature) of their triple dominions, 


of the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, , 


Hence they ſelect and muſter their numerous forces of 
medicines, and marſhal them in various claſſes and 
regiments, always in a readineſs to command againſt 
the potent and common enemy of human nature. 


I ſhall juſt enumerate the principal ſorts of medi- 


cines made uſe of in the preſent practice of phyſic, 
and diſtinguiſh them by names which indicate the in- 
tentions - they are appropriated to anſwer by their 


- peculiar virtues. They are as follow: (1.) Cardiacs 


or cordials ; theſe raiſe the ſpirits, enliven the mind, 


comfort the heart, and add ſtrength and chearfulneſs 
to the body, by increaſing the ſpringineſs 'and force of 


the fibres, and the agreeable ſenſations excited by their 
aromatic and ſpirituous parts. (2.) Cephalics; under 


this claſs are comprehended all thoſe medicines which 


are good for the diſtempers of the head. (3.) Sto- | 
machics are all thoſe medicines that are ſeryiceable to 


the ſtomach, which by a peculiar warmth give both a 
ag ſenfation and a ſuitable tenſity to its fibrous 
oats, and thereby alſo excite hunger and promote 
digeſtion. (4.) Hyſterics, or uterines, are ſuch medi- 
eines, as by their ſtrong ſcent, whether ſweet or 
fœtid, prove ſerviceable in all diſorders of the womb 
or hyſterical affections. (5.) Alexipharmics, or anti. 
dotes, properly are ſuch things as are given to expel 
poiſons, of correct them ſo, that no miſchief follow 
the taking them: but now alexipharmics ſignify an 
medicines good againſt fevers. (6.) Carminatives ate 
ſuch things as expe] and diſſipate wind or vapours pent 
up in any membraneous or nervous part. (7.) Agglu- 
tinants, ſuch as incraflate and thicken the humours, 
which are thereby rendered more conſiſtent and fit for 
| 5 | 1 nouriſhment, 
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nouriſhment. (8.) Aſtringents are thoſe medicines 


which are binding; and they act either by the aſperity 


of their particles, which contracts, corrugates, and 
binds up the part; or elſe thickens the fluids, that they 
run not off ſo faſt as before. (9.) Abſorbents are ſuch, 
as by the poroſity of their parts, either cauſe the aſperi- 


tics of the pungent, humours; or, like a ipunge, drink 


up the ſuperfluous moiſture of the body; and thus 
they are ſaid to be driers or ſweeteners of the blood. 
(10.) Analetics are ſuch as cheriſh the nerves, and 
renew the ſpirits and ſtrength. Theſe four laſt are 


called ftrengtheners. (11.) Emollients are ſuch as 


ſheath and ſoften the aſperities of the humours, and 
relax and ſupple the ſolids at the ſame time. (12.) 


| Reſtoratives 3 theſe are near a-kin to the agglutinants, 


but being of a more ſubtil and adheſive nature, they 
vals the fineſt ſtrainers or ſecretions, and enter into the 
nouriſhment of the remoteſt parts, repairing the waſtes 
of the conſtitution. (13.) Deobſtruents are ſuch me- 
dicines as are peculiarly adapted by their weight to 
open the obſtructions of the fluids in the capillaries, by 
increaſing their momentum, and cauſing them to ſtrike 
with greater force againſt the ſecretory outlet. (14.) 
Diuretics are thoſe medicines whoſe remarkable pro- 
perty it is to increaſe the diſcharge by urine, by re- 
moving obſtructions of the urinary paſſages, from what 
cauſe ſoever: and this they do, either by ſoftening and 
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Aſtringents. 


Abſorbents. 


Analetics. 


Dec he 


Diuretics. 


lubricating the parts; or by attenuating and rarifying 


the viſcous humours; or, laſtly, by altering the craſis 
of the fluids, ſo as to fit thoſe to paſs which could not 
get through before. (15.) Diaphoretics are thoſe 
which procure ſweat, by dividing and attenuating the 
humours ſo far, that they become fine enough to eicape 
through the ſmalleſt paſlages, as thoſe of the cutaneous 
glands ; or elſe by their contracting and ſqueezing the 
lolids, which force out of the extremities what lay in 
readineſs before to go off. (16.) Emetics are all thoſe 


| Medicines which, by their ſtimulus, do ſo vellicate and 
writate the fibres of the ſtomach, as to make the coats 


contract, and forcibly throw up the contents by vo- 
miting. (17.) Cathartics are medicines which purge 
by ſtool ; they have the fame qualities as the emetics, 
but in a leſter degree, and therefore paſs into the in- 

1, a | teſtines 


Diaphoretics, 


Emetics. 


C. thartics. 


il 
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teſtines before they can produce their effects. T¹ C 
milder purges are called laxatives, but the rougher one: p! 
Sternutatories draſtics. (18.) Sternutatories are ſuch medicines all C 
by their ſtimulus vellicate the membranes of the noſtrils, non 
_ excite fneezing, and by a violent concuſſion of the C 
head and body, produce an evacuation of troubleſome} C 
; humours by the glands of the mouth and noſe. (19.)Mecold 
Narcotics. Narcotics, hypnotics, or opiates, are all names fo C 
thoſe things which have the property of cauſing ſleep, Mari 
which they effect in a manner not eaſy to be explained orf 
Refrigerants. or accounted for. (20.) Refrigerants, or coolers, ate ¶orde 
ſuch as produce an agreeable ſenſe of cold, and miti-MWot t 
gate the heat and drought of the mouth, ftomach, and 
| other of the primæ viz. —” 

An alphabeti- . There are other titles of medicinal clafſes of reme- 
cal catalogue dies, but not worth rehearſing ; theſe here mentioned 
of diſeaſes. being the moſt common and conſiderable. I ſhall now 
conclude this chapter by an alphabetical catalogue of 
thoſe diſeaſes or illneſſes which generally vex and mo- 

left the whole and every part of our crazy conſtitution. 

Abortion, an immature birth, or before the embryo 
is compleatly formed and fitted for excluſion. _ 

Acraſy, a debility from the loft tone of the parts, 
Ague, an intermittent. fever, attended with alternate 
fits of heat and cold; proceeding from an increaſed 
velocity and viſcidity of the blood. 

Anthony's Fire. See Eryſipelas. 

Apoplexy is a ſudden deprivation of all internal and 
external ſenſation, and of all motion except of the 
heart and thorax; cauſed by an obſtruction of the 
animal ſpirits in the nerves. | 

Aſthma is a frequent, difficult, and ſhort reſpira- 

tion, joined with a hifling found, and a cough; pro- 
ceeding from an il] ſtate of the Jungs, wherein they 

cannot exert themſelves freely, in dilatation and con: 
traction, | : | | Z 

Atrophy, an inſenſible waſte or decay of the animal 
body, for want of nouriſhment. | 

Barrenneſs. See Sterility. 

Bloody Flux. See Dyſentery. | 

Cachexy, a bad habit of body, when the viſcera at? 
unſound, and the juices diſtempered,  _ 

Cacochymy, a vitiated ſtate of the juices, 


Calenture, 
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Caletiture, a ſea-diſeaſe, wherein the 100 appears 
is pleaſant as green fields. 

Cardialgia, the heart-burn, proceeding from che acri. 
mony of ſome exploſive matter in the ſtomach.” 

Catarrh. See Defluxion. 

Chloroſis, the green- ſickneſs, which ariſes from a 
cold heavy blood, and to be cured chiefly by exerciſe. 

Cholic, an acute and painful diſorder of the bowels, 
wing either from the acrimoeny of too much bile ; 
or from flatus' s, or wind pent up; or from ſome diſ- 
orders of the womb; or, laſtly, from ſome diſorders 
of the nervous fluid in the coats of the guts themſelves; 
and accordingly it is faid to be bilious, Hatulent, hyſte- 
nc, and nervous. 

Conſumption, a decay of the body by a waſte of the 
ſolids or muſcular fleſh, and is of ſeveral kinds. 

Convulſions conſiſt in an involuntary contraction 
and contortion of the fibres and muſcles, whereby the 
body and limbs are preternaturally diſtorted. 


Cough is the effet of a convulſive motion of the 
muſcles, and parts of the abdomen, thorax, and 


throat. 

Cramp, a convulſive contraction of the muſcles of 
any part, 

Crapula, a ſurfeit proceeding from too much cating 


and drinking; attended with heavineſs and diſorders 


of the head. 

Defluxion, a flowing of ſharp ſerum or rheum from 
the glands of the head and throat, occaſioned by a cold, 
and cauſing irritations, coughs, '&c. 

Delirium, light-headedneſs, a difturbed ſenſation 
ang from a violent diſorder of the brain and ſpirits, 
Diabetes, a profuſe or too great diſcharge of urine. 

Diarrhcea, a looſeneſs, or flux of the belly. 


Droply is-a preternatural feeretion of the ferum or | 


Water, which lodging in the conſtitution, diſtends and 


| Veakens the parts; and proceeds. from too lax a 'tone 


of the ſolids. 

Dy ſentery, a flux of ill humours by fool, and ſome- 
times attended with blood. 

Diſpeply, a bad digeſtion in the g 

8 a difficulty of making urine. 


ee See Leproſy. = | 
GL PLEPLY 
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Epilepſy is a convulſive motion of the whole body, 


or ſome of its parts, with a loſs of ſenſe. 
Epiphora, a defluxion of humours on the eyes. 


Eryſipelas, a cutaneous inflammation, attended with 


great pain and ſwelling. _ 

Fever is an increaſed velocity of the blood ; the 
almoſt infinite variety of its cauſes occaſions almoſt 
as great a diverſity of its appearances and effects; it 
is always attended with heat, ſickneſs, debility, acute 


pains, and ſometimes with deliriums and madneſs. 
There are ſeveral kinds, as inflammatory, intermittent, | 
hectic, nervous, &c. | 


Flux. See Diarrhcea, 

Freckles. See Lentigo. 
| Glaucoma, a change of the natural colour of the 
eye without detriment to the fight, 


Gonorrhœa, an involuntary flowing of the 5 | 


from the ulcerated glands of the proſtate and la- 
Cunæ-.·è 


Gout, a painful diſtemper, 90 of hard concre- | 


tions of matter in the extreme parts of the body. 
Gravel, a diſorder in the kidneys or bladder, 
wherein ſtony concretions, like pebbles, are voided by 


_ urine. 


Green-Sicknefs. See Chloroſis. 

Gripes, the ſame as cholic pains. 

Gutta Serena, a dimneſs of ſight, or confuſed viſion 
of flies, duſt, Kc. yet no .defect of the eye is to be 
ſeen. 

Hæmorrhage is a flux or burſting out of blood from 
any part, proceeding from a plethora. 

Hæmorrhoids is a bleeding or painful ſwelling of the 
hzmorrhoidal veins about the fundament. 

Heart-Burn. See Cardialgia. 

Hectic, a flow continual fever that ends in a con- 
ſumption. 

_ Head- Ache, See Pain. 

Horrour, ſuch a ſhuddering and quivering as pre- 
cedes fits of an ague. | 

Hydrophoby, a fear of water, a ſymptom that fol- 


los the bite of a mad d 


Hypo, any diſorder of the liver and ſpleen; and 


5 womb | in women. See Melancholy and Vapours. 


H yſteric 
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Hyſteric Paſſion, fits of the mother, or diſorders: of 


the womb, which frequently bring the whole nervous 


ſyſtem into diſorder alſo. | 

Jaundice, a diſtemper from obſtructions of the glands 
of the liver, which prevent a due ſecretion of the gall ; 
which therefore being carried through the habit of the 
body, tinges the extremities with yellow. 

lliac Paſſion, a kind of nervous cholic, wherein the 
colon is twiſted, or one part enters the cavity of the 
other, f 5 5 ; o 

Inappetency, a lofs or want of appetite. 

Impotency, the inability of males to impregnate the 
females, from a weaknels of the genital parts. 

Incubus, the night- mare os aſthma, proceeding from 
ſome obſtruction of the blood-yeſlels in the thorax, or 
of reſpiration. > ee 2 285 

Inflammation, a ſwelling with great heat and pain. 

Intermittent Fevers. See Ague. 

Iſchias, the hip-gout | 

Iſchury, a ſtoppage of urine, by ſtone, gravel, &c. 

itch, a cutaneous diſtemper, proceeding from ſharp 
aumours which corrode the miliary glands. 

Lentigo, a freckly or ſcurfy eruption upon the {kin. 

Leproſy, a dry, white, ſcabby eruption, in the man- 
ner of ſcales on the ſkin. eto i 1 

Lethargy, a diſtemper attended with the loſs of the 
rational, at leaſt the retentive faculties of the mind, 
end an inaptitude to motion. | 

Leucorrhæa, the fluor albus, or whites in women. 

Lientery, a looſeneſs, wherein the aliments are 
volded with little or no alteration. 

Lypothymy, a fainting or ſwooning away. 

Lithiaſis, the ſtone or gravel. | 

Lues Venerea, the pox, or foul difeaſe; 

Lumbago, troubleſome pains about the loins. 

Lunacy, a kind of frenzy, or diſorder of mind. 

Madneſs is a delirium without a fever, or ſtate of 
mind wherein the ideas are received without any 
"Hoa order or coherence, and produce uncommon 
eltects. 


Malacia, a depraved appetite, 


Mania, See Madneſs. | „ 
l | FT ' Melancholy, 
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„Plague is the moſt malignant, acute, and mortal, 
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Melancholy, a dull and gloomy diſpoſition, ariſing | 
from too heavy and viſcid a 'blood, and paucity of | 
animal ſpirits. _ | 

Meaſles, See Small-Pox. 

Miaſm, a contagious ſcent from diſeaſes, &c, 

Miferere Mei, ſharp cholicky pains, ſo called, 

Morphew, the freckles. 

Myopy, purblindneſs. | 

Nauſea, a loathing of food, %c. 

* Nebulz, films or little clouds in the eye. 
Nephritis, the ſtone in the kidneys. 
Noli-me-tangere, a very ſore tetterous eruption. 

Obſtructions, ſtoppages in the veſſels of any fort, 
Ophthalmy, an inflammation of the tunica adnatz | 

of the eye, attended with redneſs, heat, pain, ſwelling, 
ariſing from a ſtagnation of the blood in the capillary 
arteries. | | | | | 

Orthopnæa, a great difficulty of breathing. 
Pain is an uneaſy ſenſation ariſing from a ſolution of 

the continuity of the parts of nerves and fibres, which 
is proper to their natural and ſound ſtate. 

Palpitation, a beating, a panting of the heart. 

Palſy is a privation of motion, or ſenſe of feeling, 
or both, proceeding from ſome cauſe below the cere- 
bellum, joined with a coldneſs, ſoftneſs, flaccidity, 


and at laſt a waſting of the parts. 


Peripneumony, an inflammation of ſome parts of 
the thorax, which occaſions a great pain and {hortne!s 
of breath, and generally goes off by expectoration, &c. 

Pernio, a kibe or chilblane. | 

Peſtis, the plague or peſtilence, which ſee. 

Phrenitis, the phrenzy, which is a ſpecies of mad- 
neſs. | 5 

Phthiſis, the phthiſic, a waſte or conſumption of the 
body, very various both as to its cauſes and kinds. 

Piles. See Hæmorrhoids. 


of all the nervous fevers; and is communicated Þ/ 

contagion. SE”. — 
Plethora is when the humours are ſecreted in too 
great an abundance, or beyond what a healthy ſtate 


requires. . 
= 1 | Pleurily, 
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Pleuriſy, an inflammation of the pleura, proceeding 
tom a ſtagnation of blood, and producing very intenſe 


pain. 
Poiſon, a moſt virulent, corroſive, and deſtruQive 


quality in ſeveral things; cauſing great ſwelling, pain, 


and death. 

Pox, a diſeaſe, deſervedly, though too well known. 

Quartan, a third day's ague. 

Quinſey, an inflammation of the jaws and throat. - 

Rheumatiſm, a diſtemper of the common membrane 

of the muſcles, which makes it rigid, and unfit for 
motion, without great pain. 

Rickets, 4 diſtemper in children, proceeding from 
an unequal diſtribution of nouriſhment ; which makes 
the joints grow knotty, and the limbs uneven. 

Scab, See Itch. 

Scrophula, the king eil; and proceeds from an 
obſtruction and eroſion of the glands. 

Scurvy, a diſeaſe proceeding from a blood unequally 
fluid, and ſomewhat corroſive, 

Shingles, a kind of corroſive; cutaneous inflam- 
mation. 

Small-pox, a contagious diſtemper breaking out on 


the ſkin in numerous puſtles, which ripen into a ſcab. 


Squinacy, the ſame as Quinſey. 
Sterility, barrennefs, which ariſes from various cauſes, 
dtitches, acute pains in the fide, 


Stone, a concretion of the harder parts of the urine 


in the bladder. 
Strangury, a difficulty. of urine attended with a con- 


tinual dripping. 


Struma, an induxation of the glands ; the king on 


evil, 


Surfeit. See Crapula. 

Eyncope, a ſudden fainting or ſwooning away. 
Tabes, a conſumption, or decay of muſcular fleſh. 
Teneſmus, a continual inclination to go to ſtool, 


but ineffectual. 


Lentigo, a continual painful 900 of the xard, 

Tertian, an ague intermitting but one day. 

Tremor, an involuntary trembling of the Nerves. 

Tumor, any kind of fwelling. 
e Tympany, 
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Tympany, the dropſy, which ſwells the abdomen 


like a drum. | 
Vapours, the diſorders of the viſcera of the hypo- 


chondria. 


Surgery de- 
fined. 


A ſurgeon, 
bis qualiſica- 
tions. 


Divers kinds 
of diſorders. 


Tumcurs. 
General cau- 
ſes. 
Affluxion. 
Congeſtion. 


aàbſceſs. : . 


Vertigo, giddineſs; -a diſorder of the brain, wherein 


things at reſt appear to move round. 
Ulcer, any running ſore. | 5 
Vomiting, a caſting up the contents of the ſtomach, 
from an irritation or vellication of its coats. 5 


Whites. See Gonorrhœea. | 


 Nerophthalmia, a diſtemper otherwiſe called the dry 


lippitude, where the eye-lids turn out red and dry. 
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Chirurgery, or (as it is commonly called) Surgery, | 
is the art of the chirurgeon or ſurgeon ; and is that 
branch of the art of healing, which is performed by 
manual operation, and with proper inſtruments. | 
A ſurgeon therefore is one who has a tolerable (kill | 
in anatomy, medicine, and other parts of learning; 


'a man of good Experience, great dexterity, an un- 


ſhaken courage, and ſteady hand; a clear ſight, quick | 
thought, and of an ingenuous and honeſt mind. | 

In ſurgery we conſider (1.) The ſubject of the art, 
diſeaſes. (2.) The manner of cure. { 2.) The medi- 


cines appropriated thereto. (4.) The manual opera- 


tions. (5.) The inſtruments uſed therein. 


Thoſe diſeaſes which afflict the human body, and 
demand the care and aſſiſtance of the ſurgeon, are of 


the following kinds. (I.) Tumours or ſwellings. 


(2.) Ulcers, or running ſores. (3.) Fiſtula's. (4 
Inflammations, or ſtrumous diſorders. (5.) Wounds. 
(6.) Gangrena's, or mortification. (7.) Difſlocations. 
(8.) Fractures, or broken bones. ne; 


- Fumours are generally occaſioned by a preternatura 


quantity of humours on the part, either by a ſudden 
and violent courſe, called affluxion; or elſe by little 
and little, called congeſtion, But thoſe tumours which 
conſiſt of a collection of pus or matter, are called 
apoſtems or impoſthumes; and any tumour is called an 


The 


ry 


the part by corroſive numours. (3.) Nome, a feeding 
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The cauſes of tumours are various; as a contagious Particular 
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air, hard bandage, bliſtering, wounds and bruiſes, ill cauſes. 


humours, flatuolities, inflammations, &c. 


Tumours may be diftributed into the following The kinds of 
kinds. (I.) Phlegmonic, or inflammatory; as the tumovrs. 
ophthalmia in the eye; angina or quinſey in the Phlegmonic. 


throat; the pleuriſy in the pleura, or ſide of the 
breaſt; a peripneumony in the lungs; a bubo in the 
groins, &. (2.) Odematous, or cold aqueous tu- 
mours; of which ſome have their matter contained 
in a cyſtis or bag; as the atheroma, ſteatoma, and 
meliceris: others not, as pſydracium, ficus, talpa, 
nata, lupia, ganglion, &c. (3.) Scirrhous tumours, 
which conſiſt in an induration of the glands, from 
gritty, obſtructed matter; as happens to the liver in 
a jaundice, or the like. Such an induration is called 


indifferently by the names ſcirrhus, ſcirrhoma, and 


ſeirrhoſis. (4.) Aqueous tumours, ſuch as proceed 
from a preternatural redundancy, or an extravaſation 


of the ſerum of the blood in the outer parts of the 
body; which in the head is called hydrocephalus ; in 


the belly, aſcites; in the ſcrotum, hydrocele, or hernia 
aquoſa. (5.) Strumous ſwellings, which proceed from 
an obſtruction and eroſion of the glands, the matter 
whereof is contained in a cyſtis; this ſort of tumour 
js various in its nature, and called the ſtruma, ſcro- 


phula, or king's-evil, from an idle conceit of its being 


curable by the royal touch. ON 


Ulcers are the next claſs of diſeaſes above recited, 


and are defined to be a preternatural diſcharge of mat- 


ter of various kinds, from a ſolution of continuity or 
texture of the part, with loſs of ſubſtance. This 
ſolution proceeds from ſome diſtempered humours, 
eroding the part by their virulent particles, or from 
wounds, &c. which in time degenerate to ulcers. 

Of ulcers, the more ſimple affect the ſkin and cu- 
ticle only, but others reach deep into the fleſh, Of 


ulcerous diforders are reckoned the following. (I.) 
The herpes exedens, which rifeth on the ſkin in little 


tubercles, and with ulcerous orifices, containing a 


very corroſive and penetrating matter. (2.) Phage- 


dena, which lies deep, with tumified lips, and e:odes 


e or 


Odematous. 


Scirrhous. 


Aqueous, 


= 
Strumous or 
ſcrophulous. 


Ulcers. 


Several ſorts. 


Herpes. 
Phagedæna. 


Nome. 
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Lupus. 
Noli- me- tan- 
gere. 
Achor. 


_ Favus. 
_ Ozzna.- 


Fiſtula's. 


Inflamma- 
tions, 


Wounds. 


Ganprenes. 


cult of cure. 
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or conſuming ulcer, which brings on a putrefaction of 
the part. (4.) Cancer, or carcinoma, a direfu] fort of 
ulcer, too well known. (5.) Lupus, or wolf, a de- 


vouring ulcer of the phagedænic kind, in the thigh or 


leg. (6.) Noli-me-tangere, a ſore ſcabby ulcer, diffi- 
cult to cure. (7.) Achor, a ſcabby ulcerous tumour, 


In the ſkin of the head. (8.) Favus, an ulcer with 


matter reſembling honey. (9.) Ozæna, a malignant 
ulcer in the noſtrils, eroding the parts, and very diff- 

Fiſtula's are but old ulcers, with callous lips, pene- 
trating with ſinous cavities even to the bones, which 


are rendered foul and ſanius by the fœtid virulent matter 
of the fiſtula: for a fiſtula lies deep, and ouzes out its 


matter through long, narrow, winding paſſages, like 
pipes, whence their name, So when the tumour in 


the great corner of the eye, called anchylops, or ægy- 


lops, is neglected, it produces the fiſtula lachrymalis; 
from a phlegmon in the breaſt ill cured comes the fiſtula 


thoracis; and an inflammation in the fundament often 


degenerates to a fiſtula in ana. 
Inflammations and ſtrumous diſorders proceed from 
an obſtruction of the blood - veſſels, whereby the blood 


is crowded in a greater quantity upon the pre and ſo 


receives a greater colour and heat than is uſual, and by 
eroding the glands, produces all kinds of ſtrumous or 
ſcrophulous indurations and diſtempers of thoſe parts, 
moſt of which have been already mentioned. 


Wounds make the fifth claſs of human diſaſters, 
which come under the ſurgeon's care. A wound 1s 


defined to be a ſolution of continuity in any part of 
the body. Under this denoniination are reckoned 
(J.) Cuts and inciſions. (2.) Punctures by ſharp- 
pointed inſtruments. (3.) Contuſions or bruifes by 
any external violent force impreſſed. (4.) All gun-ſhot 
wounds. (5.) All ſprains or ſtrains occaſioned by 2 
forcible and violent tenſion or ſtretching of the part 
beyond its natural tone or tenour, attended with pain, 

deliliey, and inflammation. 75 | 
Gangrenes and mortifications make the next part of 
the tragedy of human life. A mortification is when 
the natural heat of a limb is in part extinguiſhed, and 
therefore the limb in part rendered inſenſible, di- 
| Wm coloured. 
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coloured, and. cold. But when the natural heat is 
quite extinCt, &c. it is called a ſphacelus, or ſphacela- 


| tion; in this caſe the natural juices having loſt their 


proper motions, fall into a fermentative one, and thus 
corrupt and deſtroy the texture, and vital ſtate, and 
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functions of the part affected; which then is ſaid to 


gangrene, mortify, or be ſphacelated. 

Diſlocations are diſorders reſpecting the bones, and 
are ſometimes called luxations, and are when any hone 
becomes disjointed, or put out of its natural place and 


ſituation z which is cauſed by various accidents, and 


may happen to almoſt all the articulations of the 


5 bones. | 


Fractures of the bones make the laſt diviſion of 
chirurgic diſorders. The fracture of a bone is a ſolu- 


tion of continuity, or of the texture and coheſion of 


its ſubſtance in any part. This may be tranſverſely, 
acroſs the bone; or longitudinally, . along the bone; 
or obliquely, between both. Fractures are ſimple, or 
ſuch as happen without a wound; or elſe compound, 


Diſlecations, 


Fracures, 


235 when they are attended with wounds; and theſe are 


moſt dangerous, and the more ſo as they are in a larger 
bone, and nearer the joint. | 

In the curative part of ſurgery, the intentions and 
manner of cure are various, according to the nature of 
the diſtemper, and the circumſtances thereof. How- 
ever, the principal intentions are as follow. (I.) 
Derivation, or drawing the humours away (which 
threaten any noble part) to the parts adjacent, or on 
the ſame fide, (2.) Revulſion, which is a drawin 
way the humours to the oppoſite fide or part. (3. 
Diſcuſſion, which is an evacuation of thin peccant 


matter by perſpiration, or by repelling the humours 


back into the maſs of blood. (4.) Reſolution, or 
changing the humours from a peccant to a ſalutary ſtate. 
(5. ) Suppuration and maturation ſignify the ripening 
Or bringing the matter of the tumour into pus, or 


laudable matter. (6.) Digeſtion, which is the pro- 
moting a diſcharge of ſuppurated matter by proper 


medicines, (7.) Mundification, which 1s a deterging 
or cleanſing the tumour after the matter is diſcharged, 
and fitting it for (8.) Incarnation, or healing and 
ling it up with new fleſh, (g.) Cicatrization, which 

| . 1 7 15 


The curative 
part of ſur- 
gery. 
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is the inducing a ſkin upon the ſore now cured, ſo 2 
to leave as ſmall a cicatrix, or ſcar, as poſſible, 
Theſe intentions principally regard tumours, ulcers, 


wounds, &c. in the fleſh; beſides which there are 


many which reſpect the bones, and therefore will be 
next taken notice of among the manual operations, 
And indeed what 1s performed by the hand makes the 
principal part of the ſurgeon's art, and gives denomi. 


nation to the whole. The chief operations performed 


by the ſurgeon's hand are as follow. (I.) Amputation, 


The medi- 
eines uſed in 


ſurgery. 


which is the cutting off any limb or part from the 
body. (2.) Arteriotomy, letting blood by cutting an 


. artery. (3.) Phlebotomy, the ſame by cutting a vein, 


(4.) Bronchotomy, an inciſion made in the wind-pipe, 


to prevent ſuffocation in a quinſey. (5.) Cæſarius 


a cutting the child out of the womb. (.) Caſtration, 


a cutting out the teſticles. (7.) Cauteriſing, a burn- 


ing or ſcarring any quick part with cauteries, to pre- 
vent mortification, &c. (8.) Cupping, a railing the 


cuticle from the ſkin, in order for ſcarification. (9, 
Cyſtomaty, a cutting or opening the bladder, to extiad 


the ſtone. (10.) Fonticulation, a cutting or making 
iſſues, ſeatons, &c. (11.) Lancing, making an inc. 
ſion in any part with a lancet. ( 12.) Lithotomy, 1 
cutting for the ſtone, (13.) Scarification, a cutting 
bliſtered ſkin with a lancet. (14.) Suture, a ſcwing 
of the lips of wounds, &c. (15.) Tapping, a per 


forating the ſkin of the abdomen, for diſcharging ws 


tery humours, in the dropſy, &c. (16.) 'Trepanniny 
which is the opening a fracture in the ſkull by an at: 
ficial perforation. (47.) Reduction is the replacing d 
diſlocated, and ſetting of fractured bones, by means d 
proper ligatures, bandages, and other external appl. 
cations. * 5 8 a 

The ſurgeon, as well as the phyſician, is obliged to 
make uſe of medicines to anſwer moſt of his intentions 
and ſuch, in this cafe, are called topical applications; 
theſe conſiſt chiefly of plaiſters, cerates, unguents 
oils, infuſions, &c. and are (according to their qui 
lity) diſtributed into the following kinds. (I.) Av 
ſtergents, or detergents, which cleanſe the wound, and 
diſpoſe it for healing. (2.) Anaplerotics, . ſarcoilth 


and incarnatives, all which ſignify ſuch medicines # 
f * 17 
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heal and fill up the wound with fleſh. (3.) Anodynes, 
ſuch as aſſuage pain. (4.) Aperients, the ſame as 
detergents nearly. (5.) Balſamics, oily healing reme- 
dies. (6.) Cauſtics, or cauteries, are ſuch as fear or 
burn the fleſh to an eſchar. (7.) Deſiccatives, which 
dry up and ſkin over wounds, &c. (8.) Digeſtives, 
ſuch as promote the digeſtion of matter in tumours. 
(9.) Epulotics, which cicatrize and ſkin over wounds. 
(o.) Eſcharotics, the ſame as cauſtics. (11.) Lithon- 
triptics, which break the ſtone in the bladder. (12.) 
Narcotics, thoſe which ſtun the ſenſe of pain. (13.) 
Palliatives, ſuch as are uſed to palliate incurable 
wounds, &c. (14.) Phagedznics, which eat away the 


proud or fungous fleſh... (15.) Repellents, ſuch as 


diſperſe the matter of tumours, and aſſuage ſwelling. 
(16.) Reſolvents, which open, looſen, or promote the 
relolution of matter. (17.) Ripeners, ſuch which 
ripen, draw, and fit matter for a diſcharge. (18.) 
Sclerotics, ſuch as harden and conſolidate the fleſh of 


| new-cured wounds. (19.) Styptics, ſuch as are.very 
binding and aftringent, ſufficient to ſtop hemorrhages, 
Kc. (20,) Suppuratives, which promote the ſuppura- 


tioa of the matter of tumours. (21.) Topics, all 
external applications of medicines. (22.) Traumatics, 


| or vulneraries, all medicines good for wounds. (23) 
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Velicatories, ſuch things as occaſion blifters to riſe on 
the ſkin. (24.) Xerantics, the ſame as deſiccatives, 
or drying medicines, | 
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For manual operations the ſurgeon is provided with Inſtruments 
a terrible apparatus of the inſtruments of fate and uſed in the 
neceſſity: the chief of which I ſhall juſt name as manual ope- 
follows. (I.) Acantabolus, to draw out ſplintered Tations of ſur- 


bones, hairs, &c. from wounds. (2.) Amma, a kind Sons. 
or girdle or truſs, (3.) Bathrum, contrived for the 
| cale and ſecurity of the luxated joints after reduction. 


(4.) Catheter, an hollow inſtrument to put up the 
penis into the bladder, to aſſiſt in making urine, in 
caſe of the ſtone and gravel. (5.) Actual cautery, a 
icd-hot iron for ſearing any part. (6.) Potential 


cautery, any Cauſtic medicine. (7.) Glyſter-pipe, 
| well known. 8.) Cucurbitula, a cupping-glals. 


(9.) Cycliſcus, in the form of an half-moon, to ſcrape 


| away rottenneſs withal. (10.) Dentagra, to draw 


tceth 
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teeth withal; (II.) Dentiſcalpe, to cleanſe the teeth | 


with. (12.) Forceps, like a pair of tongs, to extract 


any thing out of wounds, &e. (13.) Forfex, to ex- 
tract or draw teeth with. (14.) Lancet, an inſtrument | 


well known. (15.) Modiolus, that part of the trepan 
which cuts the bone circularly. (16.) Perizoma, 
truſfes to keep up ruptures. (17.) Probe, a ſmall long 


inſtrument to ſearch the wounds with, (18.) Reti- | 


naculum, uſed in caſtration, cutting hernia's, &c, 
(19.) Roſtrum, crooked ſciſſars, like a bird's bill. 
(20.) Sanguiſuge, a leech. (21.) Scala or ladder, an 


inſtrument for reſting and defending diflecated and {| 


broken limbs. (22.) Scarificatory, uſed to make ſca- 


rification, being a number of ſharp points, ſet on | 


plane, which are all ſtruck into the part at once, 
(23.) Speculum, an inftrument to open and dilate any 
paſſage or orifice, in order to inſpect the ſame, (24.) 


Spatula, a little inſtrument for ſpreading plaiſters, &c. 


well known. (25.) Syringe, uſed for injecting medi- 
cated liquors up into any part, 2 Tenaculum, 
ſomewhat like the forceps. (27.) Terebra, terebellum, 
or trepan, an inſtrument uſed for cutting away the 


fractured parts of a bone, particularly of the ſkull. 
(28.) Vectis, uſed as a ſupporter or prop in reducing 


diſlocated, or ſetting fractured bones. . 
There are divers other chirurgical inſtruments, of 
which I know not the names; beſides the divers ſorts 


of knives, ſaws, ſciflars, &c. in common uſe, which 
are too well known to need deſcription. 


Of 
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AN only, of all other creatures, is endowed Man a ſa. 
M with faculties that render him a ſocial being, cable crea- 
or capable of converſe, commerce, govern- ture. 

ment, law, the rules and notions of right and wrong, 

and the ſanctions of rewards and puniſhments. Ac- 

cordingly mankind have univerſally, from the firſt ages 

of the world, uſed to aſſociate themſelves together, to 

form companies, and to unite in ſocieties. | 

Society therefore is a property of human nature, Society, what, 
as * of a certain number of perſons who all | 
agree and combine mutually to conſerve, defend, pro- 
mote, and enjoy one common intereſt, according to 
certain terms, orders and regulations, firſt {ſtipulated 
and agreed upon mutually by the whole ſociety. 

According to this definition of a ſociety, it is plain The ſeveral 
they may be infinitely various, as they conſiſt of various kinds. 
numbers of members, purſue different intereſts and 
views, and are founded on and regulated by divers 
inſtitutions and rules. I ſhall here only take notice 
of thoſe ſocieties which paſs under the three following 
remarkable denominations, viz. (1.) A family. 2.3 
A city; and (3.) A republic, commonwealth, or 
nation, ; 3 | 
A family is an houſhold of perſons, or thoſe who A family. 
live together in one houſe; and are generally of three _ 
ſorts of perſonages; as, (1.) Parents, or thoſe who 
beget and bear children, with us called fathers and 
mothers, Theſe are ſaid to be the ſtock and heads of 
families. (2.) Children, which are begotten and born 
of the parents; and as they are male and female, are 
called ſons and daughters. (3.) Servants, which are 
thoſe who ſerve or do the work of the family, on con- 
ditions of advantage or profit, called wages or hire. 


By the word Family is ſometimes meant the genealogy, 


pedigree, lineage or deſcent of a particular family from 
the firſt of the race, and in this ſenſe they are called 
ns | | Findreds; 


nation. 


— 
4 * 
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kindreds ; but this is foreign to our purpoſe here, and 
therefore ſhall paſs it, by. | 


A city is a ſociety of people incorporated into x 
body; enjoying certain peculiar, privileges, liberties, 


and immunities, living in a large walled town, or the | 


liberties thereof, where there is a cathedral church, and 


a biſhop's ſee; and are all governed by the ſame laws, | 
If the town be not walled about, nor hath a cathedral | 


or biſhop's ſee, it is called a town corporate, or 2 
corporation, but not a city, of which there are abun- 
dance in England. A city therefore conſiſts of divers 
families, and hath the ſame relation thereto as 2 whole 
to its parts. 5 


tude or ſociety of people inhabiting the ſame land, 
having the ſame name, ſpeaking the ſame language, 
and enjoying the ſame laws, religion and government: 
though the words Republic and Commonwealth reſpect 
the form of government rather than the ſubject, or 
people. As cities and towns conſiſt of families or 
houſes, ſo a nation is made up of cities and towns, 


as alſo of many villages and particular houles, ſituated 


The requiſites 


to conſtitute a 
ſociety. 


over the face of all the open country of that nation. 


litic, or ſubject to certain orders, rules, laws, and 
government; and in order to conſtitute ſuch a ſociety 
or body politic, the following things are neceſſary, 
(1.) Such a community or ſociety muſt conſiſt of men, 
or rational, not irrational beings, (2.) There muſt be 
a plurality or multitude of them, viz. of perſons, 


houſes, or cities. (3.) They muſt aflociate and unite 


together; for they make up this body not ſeverally, 
byg as joined together in one. (4.) They mult enjoy 
a community or participation of many particular things, 
and one general intereſt, common to the whole. (5 
It muſt be inſtituted by the general conſent of a ec 
people, and therefore it is voluntary. (E.) It muff be 
juſt and reaſonable ; for there can be no honourabic 
and true ſociety or commonwealth of men bent on 
wicked purpoſes; as thieyes, pirates, conſpiratots, 
murderers, ſeditious perſons, &c. for they ate ſup. 


; | . . : rl 
poſed to be bound to obſerve certain rules of cterms 
4 % * * — 4 £ 4 717 
juſtice and reafon, and therefore the things where 


they 


A republic, commonwealth, or nation, is a multi- 


All thoſe ſocieties, as has been ſaid, are bodies po- 
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they unite, and the manner of their uniting, fnuſt be 
both juſt; and the more they are ſo, the more excel- 
lent and perfect the commonwealth and ordination 
thereof will be, | ? 

Government, or that form and order of rules and 
Jaws by which the affairs of ſocieties are adminiſtered, 


regulated, and directed, is various, according to the 


nature of the ſociety, the relation of the members to 
each other, the perſon or perſons who adminiſter the 
republic, and the manner of the inſtitution, 

A houſe or family being in nature prior to all other 
ſocieties, I ſhall begin with the government thereof. 
This, in regard of the houſe, the Greeks called Oeco- 
nomy, and the arts which delivered rules thereof, they 
called Oeconomics ; but in regard of the perſon in 
whom the power of ruling and governing I tamily 


| was lodged, they called it patriarchy, and the* manner 


of it patriarchal ; becauſe the father of the family be- 
inz the principal perſon therein, adminiſtered and go- 
verned the affairs of the houſe ; as the law and dictates 
of nature and reaſon directed. | | | 
Oeconomics therefore is that part of moral prudence 


| which gives rules and directions for the due and well 
ordering and governing a family or houſhold of people, 


in the adminiſtration of all the affairs and buſineſs 
pertaining thereto, And as in a family it conſiders a 
threefold ſtate of relation, viz. that of huſband and 
wife, parents and children, maſter and ſervants; fo it 


lays down and ſupplies ſuch laws and rules as direct 


the conduct, and ſhew the duties incumbent on each 
perſon reciprocally in his reſpective ſtate and relation. 

The firſt of theſe three relative ſtates is called the 
conjugal or matrimonial ſtate; becauſe the relation of 
a huſband and wife commences from their mutual con- 
tract, covenant, and agreement to aſſociate, unite, 
cohabit, and hold a common participation of the for- 
tune of life ſo long as they both ſhall live; which 
public and ſolemn action is called matrimony. 

The laws which reſpect the huſband, and the duties 
and offices enjoined to be performed in regard of the 
wife, are as follow: (I.) That he love her, and de- 


light in her company and ſociety. more than in any 
-vther woman's, (2.) That he nouriſh and ſuſtain her 


ith 
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with the belt their fortune affords for the ſuſtenance of 


life and health. (g.) That he duly perform the duties 
of the marriage bed, or render to the wife due benevo- 
lence ; and that ever according to the dictates of reaſon 
and prudence: (4.) That he keep his plighted faith in 
allowing her the ſole property and uſe of his body, and 
abſtaining religiouſly from all adulterous commerce with 
any other of her ſex. (5.) That he teach and inſtru 
her in the duties of religion, and the more difficult 


affairs of life, when ſne appears to need it. (6,) 


That, laſtly, he rule and govern her by the laws of 
prudence and reaſon, and in ſuch a manner, that more 
of love, humanity and : kindneſs, may appear, than of 


power and ſovereign authority. In ſhort, every act of 


the huſband ſhould be ſuch as might tend to demon- 
ſtrate, that he is not willing to Thew himfelf ſo much 


her ruling lord, as her loving hafband 3 and more de- 


The duties of 


A wife. 


ſirous of her love, affection, and eſteem, than her feat 
and ſubmiſſion. | LE. | 

The duties and offices of a wife towards her huſband 
are, for the moſt part, the ſame as thoſe juſt enume- 
rated of the huſband towards the wife; but particu- 
larly, that ſhe love, hoxour, and aſſiſt him, not only 
in bearing children and educating them, but in taking 
on her a part of the adminiſtratlon of domeſtic affain; 
and moreover, that ſhe be modeſt, chaſte, and ſub- 


miſſive in all caſes where the ſuperior wiſdom and 


judgment of the huſband ſhall require it. And on tie 
fide both of man and wife, the nature of ſuch a ſtiid 
conjunction requires that they be mutually partakers di 
each other's fortune, whether praſperous or adverſe, 


and to comfort each other in their calamity; and that 
they ſhould both ſo attemperate their behaviour and 


manners with prudence and wiſdom, as ſhould beſ 
eonduce to peace, harmony, and mutual forbearance; 


in reſpect of which, however, it is adjudged moſt be- 
coming the wife to yield. | 


The power of 


With regard to the ſecond relation of parents to 


| *honour and obey their father and mother, and to ob- 


children, it is evident they, as being their offspring, 
are the moſt immediate ſubject of patriarchal powel, 


according to the moſt antient and holy inſtitution aus 
form of government; by which they are obliged 0 


ſerue 


„ a. 4 Mi. 
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e of Wl ferve and perform their lawful commands. And fince 
ties MW both father and mother concur to the generation of 
vo- children, they have each a property in and power over 
aſon W them. But this power extends not to life and death, 
hin MW though in caſes ever ſo criminal, but only to proper 


and correction and caſtigation; for when children are Po 


with W grown adult, and pertinaciouſly contemn the | paternal 

ruct care, power, and government, they are to be delivered 

cult W up to the ſuperior power of the city, or nation, if any 

(6.) W fuch be extant; if not, they are to be expelled and 

s of MW abdicated their father's houſe. | 
ore The duties of parents concerning their children are The duties of 
n of principally ſuch as theſe, viz. (1.) That they feed, parents. 

i of W cloath and nouriſh them, while young and helpleſs, in 


on- W a proper manner. (2.) That they take care to educate 
uch W them in all uſeful Knowledge and learning. (3.) That 
de- they bring them up in the nurture and admonition of 


ear the Lord, that is, in the chriſtian religion. (4.) That 
they imbue their minds with the principles of virtue 

and and morality while young and flexible, and inure them 
Ne- gradually to the practice thereof. (5.) That they 
infuſe and implant in their minds an early ſenſe of 
moral evil, and bring them to an habitual abhorrence 
of all vices and immoralities. (6.) That they give 
them ſuitable reproof, correction, and reſtraint, for and 
in conſideration of all vicious, ungodly, and vain prac- 
| tices, and by all means poſſible cauſe them to forſake 
the ſame, (7.) That they teach and inſtruct, or cauſe 
them to learn, ſome honeſt art, faculty, or employ- 
ment, for their future dependence and ſupport of life. 
(8.) That they give them wholeſome and prudent 
advice in all difficult and momentous affairs, as in 

chuſing an huſband or wife, profeſſion of religion, 
bargaining, &c. though in theſe caſes the parent has 
no power or right to oblige the child to fulfil his will 
or deſire. (.) Laftly, that they take all proper care 
to augment, improve, and promote their children's 
fortune and proſperity in every reſpect. 

The duties of children towards their parents are, The duties of 
{1.) That they love, honour, and obey them in all children, 
their civil and reaſonable commands. (2.) That they 
ſerve them with all readineſs and ſubmiſſion in the 
buſineſs of their calling. (3.) To uſe all reverent, 
date e | Go, iubmiſſive, 
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and their 


power. 


dition of ſervants is ſo voluntary, and, with. reſpect to 


CC 


fubmiſtive, dutiful language to them on all occaſions ; | 


and to refrain contradiction and obloquy of every fort, 


(4.) To deport themſelves always with a reſpectful, 


filial, and dutiful behaviour, ſuch as may expreſs a 
ſenſe of the obligation they are under to their parents, 
as the immediate authors of their beings,” and all pro- 
per ſentiments of gratitude and honour which naturally 


reſult from ſuch a conſideration. (5.) To do nothing, | 


without their advice or counſel, at leaſt not contrary 
thereto, in matters merely human, and of civil con- 
cern. (6.) In matters of religion they ought to keep 
a conſcience void of offence towards God and man, 


and to profeſs that form which they judge to be moſt 


pure and agreeable to the inſtitutions of Chriſt, whether 
their parents profeſs the ſame or not; for in this caſe 
they are obliged to obey God rather than man, though 
a father or mother. (7.) They ought to bear with 2 


becoming patience the oddities, perverſities, vices and 


imperfections (if any). of their parents; and endeayour 
to hide and extenuate, and not expoſe them to the 
world. (8.) To ſupport and ſuccour their parents in 


caſe of old age, poverty, or other circumſtances which 
may require their aſſiſtance. He muſt be an unpar- 


donable wretch, a monſter of human nature, who can 
ſee his father that begat him, his mother that bare 
him, live in the want of any thing in his power to 
ſupply them with. | 
The third and laſt kind of relation in a. domeſtic 


| ſaciety, is that of maſters and ſervants. In all ages 


maſters of families have found it not only convenient 
but neceſſary, to procure ſervants to take care of and 
perform the laborious part of their domeſtic affairs and 


buſineſs. And on the other hand, neceſſity and want 
have obliged many to apply themſelves to others, and 


agree to ſerve them for food, raiment, or money to 
procure the ſame and other neceſſaries of life, which 
conditions are called wages or hire. But theſe things 
are only to be found in a free nation; in others, ſer- 
vants are either purchaſed with money, and are then 
called ſlaves; or are taken in war, and are then called 
captives; and their condition a ſtate of ſlavery and 
captivity. In a free country, as England, the con- 


time 
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time and maſters, ſo much in their choice and power, 


is; that it can hardly be called a ſtate of thraldom or ſervi- 

Irt; tude, but rather of free ſervice, if the expreſſion can 

ul, be allowed. | | | | 
2 The office and duties of maſters towards ſervants The duties of 
ts, are, (1.) To be mild and gentle in their behaviour to maſters, 

o- Wl them. (2.) To be reaſonable in their demands and 

ily W injunction of ſervices upon them. (3.) To allow them 

nz proper diet, reſt, &c, neceſſary to enable them to per- 

V form their work and ſervice. (4.) To give them 

n- wholeſome advice and inſtruction, and to reprove them 

ep for vice, follies, for negligence in buſineſs, &c. (5.) 

n, To teach them fully, and without reſerve, the art and 

olt myſtery of the trade or buſineſs they are to learn. 

er (b.) To pay them juſtly and duly the wages or hire 

iſe agreed for when it becomes due, or when after the 

2h ſervant ſhall demand it. (7.) In all reſpects a maſter 

2 ought to do to his ſervant as he himſelf would chuſe to 

d be dealt with, were he in a ſervant's circumſtances. 

Ur The duties of a ſervant to his maſter or miſtreſs are The duties of 
le very obvious; as, (1,) To obey them well in all ſervants. . 
n things of a civil concern. (2.) To be diligent in 

h WF bufineſs, not ſlothful, nor ſerving with eye- ſervice. 

[+ (3.) To be faithful and truſty in the diſcharge of all 

n the truſts repoſed in them, and in executing all orders 

e and commands. (4.) To be honeſt and juſt, not pur- 

o boining or ſquandering away their maſters goods clan- 

| deftinely. (5.) To be quiet, peaceable, and patient 

c WF under reproot, and to avoid all obloquy and recrimi- 


* w& 
Wo 


nation. (6.) In ſhort, they ought ſo to demean-them- 
ſelves as they would expect ſervants ſhould do were 
they in the maſter's place. Thus much may ſuffice for 
Veconomics, or houſhold goyernment. 

The ſecond ſort of ſociety mentioned, was that of Of civil ſo- 
citizens, or people living together in cities and towns cieties. 
| Corporate, And becauſe this is a collective idea, or 
| conſiſting of divers ſimple ſocieties or families, it is 
| impoſſible but that a very different form and order of 
laws, rules, and government, ſhould be here inſtituted 
and exerciſed, from œconomy, or that of a family; 
| for of various families combined and united, there 
| muſt needs ariſe a compound intereſt, and various rela- 

| | © | tions, 
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Polity and 
politics. 


\ 


A republic 
or common- 
wealth, 
whence. 


Diverſity of 
governments. 


Theoeracy. 


Monarchy. 


Ar iſtocracy . 


tyrannical. (3. Ariſtocracy, when a few of the ar 


of POLITY 
tions, which require very different methods to ſettle 
and regulate, than do thoſe of a ſingle family. 
And fince the Greeks (from whom we receive the 
terms and art of government) called a city, in their 
tongue, Polis; therefore the government was called 


Politia, or polity and policy; and thus books which 
treat thereof, or the art itſelf, are called politics; and 


thoſe who are ſkilled therein, politicians, 

Alſo fince a nation or commonwealth is but a ſpot 
of earth, or a land wherein are many of thoſe cities 
and towns, united in a common intereſt; and ordered 
and governed by the ſame laws, it came to paſs, that 


the rule and governance of any nation or land came 
to be called the policy of that land or country ; and 
» becauſe of the common-weal or good, or public affairs, 


reſpected and conſerved thereby, it was indifferently 
called a commonwealth or republic ; and hence they 
who diſpenſe the laws are alſo ſaid to adminiſter the 
republic of the ſame country. | | 

Now ſince policy or government neceſſarily implie; 
a ſtate of ſuperiority and ſubjection; for no one can 
properly be ſaid to rule or bear ſway, or govern, un- 
leſs there be ſome who are ruled, or ſubjects of their 
goveftnment z ſo neceſſarily alſo follows a diverſity of 
governments or policies, according to the regents or 
perſons governing, the ſocieties governed, and the 
manner of acquiſition and adminiſtration of the ſu- 
preme power. . | 

With reſpect to the firft diverſity of government 
ariſing from the regents, or perſons exerciting the ſu- 
preme power, it is diſtributed into the following kinds. 
(1.) Theocracy, when people are under the immediate 
rule, government, and direction of God himſelf, in 
civil, as well as religious affairs; and ſuch a ſtate is 
called theocratical, as was that of the children of 
Iſrael originally under Moſes, Joſhua, and the Judges, 


till they changed it for that of monarchy, to be like 


other nations about them, (2.) Monarchy, when one 
perſon alone doth govern, who is therefore called a 
monarch, and his government is ſaid to be monarchial. 
Tf he be a good prince, he is called king; if a bad 
and unjuſt one, he is called a tyrant, and his reigh 


an 
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and chief of the people rule and govern jointly; the 
adminiſtration of ſuch a republic is called ariſtocratical. 
If theſe men are only a few of the richer ſort, and 
have obtained the government by force, and not right, 
their regency is then called, (4.) Oligarchy, and the 
manner in which they obtained it is called uſurpation, 
and they themſelves uſurpers. (5. Democracy, 
which is when the multitude doth rule; and ſuch a 
fate of adminiſtration is ſaid to be democratical. 
Here the fathers of families aſſemble in council, make 
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Oligarchy; 


Democracy. 


laws, ordain ſtatutes, and exert all other acts of im- 


perial power and authority. 
With regard to the ſocieties or people, in and over 
whom the government 1s exerciſed, there will ariſe 


policy of a fourfold denomination. (1.) Oeconomics, 


or that of a family, (2.) Politics, which, properly fo 
called, is that of a city. (3-) Republic, that of a 
country; and, (4.) Empire, which is the higheſt and 
moſt extenſive degree of imperial power and fway ; as 
having not only families and cities, but nations and 
kingdoms, ſubje& thereto; and the perſon who bears 


| this moſt imperial ſovereignty is called emperor; as 
the emperor of China, the Indies, &c. 1 


Policy four- 
fold. | 


As to the manner of acquiring and adminiſtering of Of the acqui- 


government, if it be juſt and righteous, the govern- 


ment is then ſaid to be free, and the people in a ftate 


of liberty, as having all their public affairs ordered and 
adminiſtered according to the rules of right and equity, 


which is all they can deſire of governors. But if the 
government be obtained by force and violence, and 


exerciſed by the arbitrary will and pleaſure of the ruler, 


without conſulting or regarding the will, requeſt, 
Tight, or good of the people; ſuch a ſtate is called 


tyranny, a ſtate of flavery, an arbitrary and defpotic 
government; and the people are ſaid to be (not go- 
verned, but) tyrannized over and enſlaved by arbitrary 
power. 

By what has been hitherto defined, it appears that 
the civil ſtate os government of Great. Britain is not a 
ſimple poly; that is, it is not a monarchy, ariſto- 
cracy, or democracy, ſingly conſidered, but is rather 
à compound of them all together; for though we have 


ſition and ad- 
miniſtration of 
government, 


Tyranny, 


Polity of 
Great-Britains 


one ſupreme ruler, whom we call our king, yet he 


Gg 2 reigneth 
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reigneth not by himſelf, nor is he abſolute, hut he 


_ governs by, and in conjunction with the great council 


The parlia- 
ment. 


and aſſembly of the nobles of the land, which we call 
the parliament. Nor is even this auguſt aſſembly uni- 
form or independent, for it conſiſts of two very different 
parts, one of the higher nobility both temporal and 


ſpiritual, called the Houſe of Lords; the other part i; 


The depen- 
dency thereof. 


made up of the lower nobility or commonalty, the 
knights and burgeſſes of ſhires and borough towns, and 
are called the Houſe of Commons, or the lower houſe, 

Now the higher houſe receiveth not, nor meddleth 
with any of the public affairs of the nation preſented by 
bills, till thoſe bills have firſt paſſed a hearing and exa- 


mination 1n the lower houſe, and have obtained their 


conſent, Laftly, this lower houſe is entirely depend- 


ent on the common people, or populace; for the 


members thereof are choſen by them, to act for them, 
as their repreſentatives, for a ſhort time ; and if, during 
that parliament, they act not according to the people's 
requeſt, and what they think conducive to the public 


good, they reject them at the next general election of 


members of parliament, and chuſe others of whom they 


have a better opinion, and think will prove more faith- 
ful, wiſe, and worthy of the important truſt. 
Nou ſince the common people chuſe the members of 
one part of the great council of the land; and ſince 
the other part thereof, though greater in dignity, can 


receive no addreſs of the people, or make any law 


without their conſent; and, laſtly, ſince no bill is an 
act of parliament, ordinance, ſtatute, or edict of lau, 
though both houſes have conſented thereto, till the 


king, ſeated on the throne of ſlate, ſhall give his roi! 


aſſent, and ſanction it with the great ſeal of England; 
I fay, conſidering all this, it is evident the . ſtate or 
polity of England 1s compounded of the three ſimple 
polities, monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy, and 


way be called a monaichico-ariſtocratico-democratical 


Of the king 
of Great-Bri-. 
tain. 


government; and conſequently better than elther of 


them ſingly or alone, as was before obſerved of olf 


language. 5 
The monarch or king of Great-Britain, though he 
be not in all reſpects abſolute, yet bis dignity and 


power is very great and extenſive, For, (I.) Hs 


ſupremacy 


or eſcheat to the kin 
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ſupremacy and ſovereignty has the dignity and honour 


of whatſoever things belong to ſupreme magiſtrates; 
as crowns, ſcepters, purple robe, golden globe, and 


holy unction; and the crown of England has been 
long ſince declared in parliament to be an imperial 
crown. (2.) He acknowledges only precedence to the 
emperor. (3.) He owns no ſuperiority to the biſhop 
of Rome. (4.) He hath the ſupreme right of patron- 
age through all England, called patronage paramount. 
(5.) The king is ſupreme judge, or lord chief juſtice 
of England, and the fountain whence all juſtice is 
ſuppoſed to be-deriveds” 2:77. 

The king's power and prerogative are very extra- 
ordinary; for (I.) He alone, without act of parlia- 
ment, hath power to declare war, make peace, leagues 
and treaties, ſend and receive ambaſſadors, to give 
commiſſions for levying men, arms, money, for the 
purpoſes of war and peace, &c. (2.) By his royal 
prerogative, of his mere will and pleaſure, he can 
convoke, adjourn, prorogue, remove, and diſſolve 
parliaments. - (3.) He may refuſe his royal aſſent to 
any bill which has paſſed both houſes, without giving 
his reaſon. (4.) He alone hath the choice and nomi- 
nation of all commanders and officers -at land or ſea 
of all magiſtrates, counſellors, and officers of ſtate; 
of all biſhops, and other eccleſiaſtical dignitaries; of 


| beſtowing all honours on the higher and lower nobi- 


lity of England, (5.) He hath the power of deter- 
mining rewards and puniſhments, can pardon crimes, 
and remit the penalties. (6.) By his letters patent he 
may erect new univerſities, colleges, hoſpitals, ſchools, 


His power and 
prerogative. 


fairs, markets, foreſts, chaces, &c. (7.) He only 


gives patents or briefs to collect the charitable bene- 
volences of the people, in caſe of . loſſes, &c. (8.) 
No proclamation can be made but by the king.  (9.) 
He is the guardian of ideots and lunaties, the receptacle 


of all eſtates when no heir appears, which then revert 


g. (10.) All treaſure trove, (or 


monies, goods, &c. loſt, and the owners unknown) 
belongs to the king. All waſte ground and lands 
recover ed from the ſea; all lands of ſuch aliens as die 
betore naturalization; all mines of gold and ſilver, all 
70, al fiſhes and fowls, belong to the King. (11. ) He 
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His title. 


The priace of 
Wales. 
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is deemed by the laws God's vicegerent, and therefore 
is ſuppoſed to have no imperfection. No non-age or 


minority is allowed in the king; yea, the law attri. 


buteth a kind of perpetuity, not to ſay immortality, to 


the king; for he being a corporation of himſelf, lives 


for ever; all inter-regnums being unknown in England, 
(12.) In the church his power and prerogative are 
extremely conſpicuous ; he alone hath the patronage of 
all biſhopricks, and none can be choſen biſhop but 
whom he firſt nominates by his conge d'elire; he hath 


power to call or convene a national or provincial ſynod, 


to preſide as head, and, with the conſent thereof, to 


make canons and conftitutions ; to inftitute ceremonjes, 


to correct hereſies, ſchiſms, &c.. and abundance of 
other prerogatives belonging to, and are enjoyed by 
the king of England, as ſupreme prince and prieſt of 
his peaple./_1 i; | TE.” | 

'The title of the king of England is, By the grace 
of God, of Great-Britain, France, and Ireland, king, 
defender of the faith. The title of Moſt Chriſtian 
King was given to Henry VIII. by the Lateran council, 
though uſed before. by Henry VII. The title of Grace 
was given to the king about the time of Henry IV. 


Excellent Grace to Henry VI. High and Mighty Prince 


to Edward IV. Grace, and ſometimes Highneſs, to 
Henry VII. To Henry VIII. firſt Highneſs, then 
Majeſty; and now Sacred Majeſty, or Moſt Excellent 
Majeſty. In ſpeaking to the king, is uſed Sir, or 
Your Majefty; and the king of England, ſince the 
time of king John, ſtiles himſelf Nos, We, in 
the plural number, in his public inſtruments and 
letters. 5 or ths . 
The eldeſt ſon of the king of England is born duke 
of Cornwall; afterwards de is created prince of Wales, 
a title firſt given by Edward V. to his eldeſt fon. 
Since the union of England and Scotland, his titles are, 


Prince of Great-Britain, more commonly Prince of 


Wales, Duke of Aquitaine and Cornwall, Earl of 
Cheſter and Flint. He is reputed, in our law, as the 
ſame perſon with the king. The preſent prince is his 
Royal Highneſs George, Prince of Wales, born at 
St. James's, Auguſt 12, 1762. | 


Next 
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are nine; 3s follow. 


The Lord High Steward of Fagiand's he was for- The Lord 


merly the higheſt officer under the 
was ſo exorbitant, that it was thought too much ta b 
truſted any longer in the hands of any ſubject. The 
laſt who had a ſtate of inheritance in this high office 
was Henry of Bullingbrook, afterwards king of Eng- 
land; fince which time they haye been made only 
occaſionally, as to officiate at coronations, arraignment 
of peers, &c. which when over, he openly breaks a 
white ſtaff in his hand, and ſo his office ends. | 
The Lord Chancellor, or Lord High Chancellor, is, 
at preſent, the higheſt perſon in the kingdom next 
after thoſe of royal blood, in civil affairs; ſo called, 
vecauſe all patents, commiſſions, and warrants coming 
from the king, and peruſed by him, are figned, if 
well; or cancelled where amiſs, His office is to keep 
the king's great ſeal ; to moderate the rigour of com- 
mon law; to judge according to equity, conſcience, 
and reaſon ; to beſtow all eccleſiaſtical benefices in the 
king's books under 201. per annum. He is ſworn to 


do right to all people, to counſel the king truly, to 


keep ſecret the king's counſel, not to ſuffer the rights 
of the crown to. be diminiſhed, &c, This high office 
Is 0 during the king's pleaſure; the ſalary is above 
70001, | 

Lord High Treaſurer of England is the third great 


officer of the crown. It is conferred by the delivery of Treaſurer, . - 


a ſtaff to him by the king, and is held during the 
King's pleaſure. His office is to have the charge and 
government of all the king's revenues kept in the 
Exchequer : he is ſuperintendant oyer all the officers 
employed in collecting the impoſts, cuſtoms, tributes, 
&. belonging to the crown: he hath the gifts of all 
the officers ot the cuſtoms in all the ports of England, 
He, in commiſſion with others, lets leaſes of all lands 
belonging to the crown. His ſalary of late was 80001. 


The Lord Preſident of the king's privy council is Lord Preſi- 
the fourth great officer; his office is to attend upon 


the kinz, to propoſe buſineis at the council-table, and 
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Lord High 
Chancellor. 
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Next to the king and princes of the blood, are Of the great 


reckoned the great officers of the crown, whereof there officers of the 
1 crown. 8 


ing; and his power High Steward 
Ps 11 e of England. 
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Lord Privy- 
Seal. 


Lord Great 
Chamberlain 
of England. 


Lord High 
Conſtable of 
England, | 


— 


Earl Marſhal 
of England. 


arms, determines contracts concerning dceds of arm 
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to report to the king the tranſactions there. This 
office is held by patent, during the king's picaſure, 
Lord Privy Scal is the fifth great officer, under 
whoſe hands paſs all charters and grants of the king, 
and pardons ſigned before they come to the preat-ſcal 
of England-; with divers other matters which do not 
paſs by the great-ſeal, He is of the king's privy- 
council. His ſalary is 15001]. per annum. | 
The Lord Great Chamberlain of England is the 
ſixth great officer of ſtite, and is of great antiquity; 
to him belongs livery and lodging in the king's court, 
He preſents to the king on the coronation-day all. his 
robes, and other parts of royal attire, as alſo the ſword, 
ſcabbard, the crown, and gold to be offered by the 
king, &c. On ſuch a day he hath forty ells of crimſon 
velvet for his own robes. ' To him belongs the care of 
providing all things in the Houſe of Lords in the time 
of parliament; allo the government of the whole pa- 
Jace of Weſtminſter. He iflues out warrants for fur- 
niſhing Weſtminſter-Hall againſt coronations, and trials 
of peers, &c. The gentleman-uſher, yeoman- uſhers, 
and door keepers, are under his command. He difpoles 
of the ſword of ſtate to what lord he pleaſes to be 
carried before the king, and goes himſelf on the right 
hand of the {word next the king's perſon, and the Loid 
Marſhal on the left. On all ſolemn occaſions the 
keys of Weſtminſter-Hall, Court of Wards, and Cout 
of Requeits, are delivered to him. He is not to have 
precedence of dukes, but according to his creation. 
The Lord High Conſtable of England is the ſeventi 
great officer of the crown; whole power and jull- 
diction was anciently ſo great, that after the death of 
the duke of Buckingham in 1521, it was thought too 
much for any ſubject; and therefore fince that time 
this officer is created only on occaſions of coronations, 
trials by combat, &c. His power and authority ate 
the ſame with the Earl Marſhal, with whom he tits 


judge in the Marſhal's Court, and takes place of the 


Eari Marſhal. : | 

The Ear! Marſhal of England is the eighth great 
officer of the crown: he is an ear] by his office, 
whereby he takes cognizance'of all matters of wars and 
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eut of the realm upon land, and of war within the 


realm, which cannot be determined by common law 


ke formerly had feveral courts under him, but now - 


| Fly the Marſhalſea. This office has been long here- 


't2ry in the preſent houſe of Norfolk, the firſt being 


Earl Marſhal in 1553. But the preſent duke of Nor- 


folk being a papiſt, is incapable of the office, though 
he is allowed the honour, and officiates by his deputy 
the ear] of Effingham. — | | 

The Lord High Admiral of England is the ninth 
and laſt great officer of the crown. He is entruſted 
with all maritime affairs, as well in reſpect of juriſ- 
diction as protection. He hath the government of the 
king's navy, and the power of deciſion in all caſes 
maritime, as well civil as criminal; and of all things 
done upon or beyond the ſeas in any part of the world, 
upon ſea-coaſt, and rivers near the ſea. He hath 
power to commiſſionate a vice-admiral, rear-admiral, 
all ſea-captains, and other ' officers at ſea. To him 


belong all penalties, amerciaments, goods of pirates, 
- felons, '&c. as alſo all ſtray-goods, wrecks at fea, 


deodands, &c. all great fiſhes, as ſea-hogs; and all 


_ royal fiſhes, except the whale and ſturgeon. 


Theſe are the great ſtreams of government, policy; 


and rule, which flow from the original fountain, the 


king, to the common people of the realm; amongſt 
whom it ſubdivides, in various ways, into leſſer cur- 


Lord High 
Admiral of 
England. 


rents and rivulets of power and authority; by which 


means our commonwealth is (or at leaſt might be) 
enriched and fertilized by a ſeaſonable and uniform 


communication and flowing of the waters of judgment, 
Equity,” and truth. a | 


The great courts of judicature, civil and military, 
are as follow. 1 . ; . 
The Privy-Council; this is that auguſt and ho- 
nourable aſſembly, by which the king is adviſed and 


cCounſelled; and which conſults for the public good, 
honour, defence, ſafety, and benefit of the realm; 


not meddling with matters which may be determined 


by the known laws and ordinary courts of juſtice; 


but matters of complaint, and ſudden emergencies, 
The members: of this honourable comps are ſuch as 
the king, of his own free will and pleaſure, fhall chuſe, 


and 


Of the great 
courts of judi- 
cature. 

Privy Council. 
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and are generally of the higheſt rank, and eminent for 


wiſdom, courage, integrity, &c. They fit at council. 
board, when his majeſty preſides; and at all debatez 
the loweſt delivers his opinion firſt, and the king laſt 
of all declares his judgment, and thereby determines 


the matter of debate. 


The Parlia= The moſt high, grand, and honourable court, in 


ment of Eng- which the moſt ſupreme and abſolute power of the 
and, realm of England doth conſiſt, is the Parliament. 
This high court or aſſembly conſiſts of two parts or 

houſes, called the Higher. and Lower Houſes of Par- 

liament. The members thereof are of three ſorts, viz. 

(1.) The peerage and barony, who repreſent the 

higher part of the commonwealth. (2.) The knights, 

eſquires, and gentlemen, who repreſent the lower part. 

| 3.) Biſhops or prelates, who repreſent the clergy, 

How aſſem- Over all which the king himſelf preſides, The parlia- 
bled. ment is aſſembled or ſummoned by virtue of the king's 
writs, commanding the peers and prelates to appear at 

ſuch a place at ſuch a time, and the ſheriffs of the 

counties to ſummon the people to elect two knights for 


Fach county, two citizens for each city, and one or 


two burgeſſes for each borough, according to ſtatute, 
charter, or cuſtom. No man can vote for a knight of 
the ſhire who is not poſſeſſed of 40 ſhillings per annum 
freehold eſtate. No man can legally fit in parliament 
till he is of the full age of 21 years. The place of 
meeting is in the king's antient palace of Weſtminſter; 
the Lords in one room, and the Commons in another 
below them. The King, Lords, and Commons, mult 
all, or the greateſt part, agree to the making of laws 


and repealing them. In order to this, a bill, which 
contains the form of the matter propoſed, is preſented 
to one of the houſes, who either approve it, and ſend 


it to the other houſe for their approbation ; or elſe 
they reject it, and ſo it proceeds no farther that ſeſſions. 
When a bill has paſſed through both houſes, with 
conſent, a committee, or a certain number of the 
members of either or both houſes (not leſs than eight) 
is appointed to frame the Jaws upon ſuch bills as are 
agreed upon, which are afterwards ratified by the whole 


houſe; and whatſoever is thus approved, conſented to, 


ratified, and ſanctioned by the King, Lords, and 
| 3 „ Commons 


ws oc ee ww << & = 
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Commons in parliament aſſembled, is called an act of 
parliament, a ſtatute and ordinance, a rule and law of 


- 


good, and to be obeyed. _ 

The King's Bench in Weſtminſter-Hall, is, next to 
the Parliament, the higheſt court in England at com- 
mon law ; in which are handled the pleas of the crown, 
or all things which concern the loſs of life or member 


the land; and is by the ſubjects to be eſteemed juſt and 
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King's Bench, 


of any ſubject; as alto all treaſon, felonies, breach of 


peace, oppreſſions, miſgovernments, &c. In this court 
are four grave, reverend judges, whereof the firſt is 
called the Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's-Bench, 
whoſe power and juriſdiction of the court is very great 
over all England. His ſalary from the king is 409001. 
that of the other juſtices 29001. per annum each. 
The High Court of Chancery, becauſe it is deſigned 
to mitigate the rigour of the other courts of judicature, 
is called the Court of Equity; and 1s the original of 


all other courts. The judge of this court is but one, 


viz. the Lord Chancellor or Lord-Keeper of the Great 
veal of England, whoſe ſentence is definitive without 
a jury of twelve men. The judge hath twelve aſſiſt- 
ants, called Maſters of Chancery, the firſt of which is 
Maſter of the Rolls, a place of great dignity. Another 
officer who continually attends the Lord Chancellor, is 


Court of 
Chancery. 


the Clerk of the Crown, an office of very high im- 


portance. Beſides which there are many other offices 
and officers in this court; which render ſuits ſo very 


chargeable and tedious, that a perſon is little beholden 


to this court for more than the fine (not to ſay falſe) 
name that it hears. V 5 

The Court of Common Pleas is next, and is ſo 
called, becauſe therein are debated the uſual and com- 
mon pleas between ſubject and ſubject, according to 
the ſtricteſt rules of law. None but ſerjeants at law 
may plead in this court. The chief judge is called 
The Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas ; beſides 
which, there are commonly three inferjor judges. 
This court is held in Weſtminſter-Hall. 

The Court of Exchequer is next for the execution 
of the laws, In the Exchequer are held two courts, 
one of law, the other of equity, in the Exchequer 


Chamber, in this court may fit the Lord 1 
. 5 : tne 


Court of Com- 
mon Pleas., 


Court of the 
Exchequer, 


Court of Ad- 
miralty. 


Of the go- 
vernment of 
counties. 


Juſtices of the 
Peace. 


| Sheriffs. 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Lord Chief Baron, 


three other barons of the Exchequer, and the Curſitor 


Baron. In this court are tried all cauſes relating to 


the king's treaſury or revenue, as touching accompts, 
diſburiements, cuſtoms, and all fines impoſed on any 
mane. 8 7 | | : * 

The Court of Admiralty is the principal or ſupreme 
of the courts held by and under the Lord High Admi- 
ral; it takes cognizance of all affairs, civil and military, 


on the ſeas, which are within the juriſdiction of the 


common law : therefore the proceedings in this court, 
in all civil matters, are according to the civil Jaw, and 
run in the name of the admiral, and not of the king, 
as in common law. In this court he has a lieutenant 
called Judge of the Admiralty, who is commonly ſome 


learned doctor of the civil law. 


Theſe are the great and high tribunals, benches, or 
courts of judicature, eſtabliſned in England for the 
public adminiſtration of juſtice and equity. 

For the government of the ſeveral counties or ſhires 
in , the king has deputed and commiſſioned 


ſeveral officers with power and authority to put in force 
and execute the laws upon the ſubject. Theſe are, 


(.) The juſtices of the peace, whoſe office it is to 
charge and keep the peace of the county, and to cxa- 
mine and commit to priſon all who break or diſturb the 
ſame, and diſquiet the king's ſubje&s. In order to this, 
they meet every quarter at the county-town, when a 


jury of twelve men, called the grand inqueſt of the 


county, is ſummoned to appear, who, upon oath, are 
to enquire into the cafes of all delinquents, and to 
preſent them by bill guilty of the indictment, or not 
guilty; the juſtices commit the former to gaol for their 
trial at the next aſſizes, and acquit the innocent. 
This is called the quarter-ſeflions for the county. (2.) 
Sheriffs of the county, or the high-ſheriff, whoſe 


buſineſs it is to execute the king's mandates, and all 


_ writs directed to him out of the king's court, to im- 
pannel juries, to bring cauſes and criminals to trial, 


to ſee the ſentences, both in civil and criminal affairs, 
executed, and to wait on and guard the itinerant judges 


twice a year in their circuits for the aſſiæes. Under the 


ſheriff are various officers, as under-ſheriff, clerks, 


Rewards 
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very ancient officer, but now of ſmall authority. (4.) 
High conſtable was firſt ordained for the conſervation 
of peace, and view of armour: he diſperſes warrants 
and orders of the juſtices of the peace to each petty 
conſtable. (5.) Coroners are two in each county, 
who are to enquire, by a jury of neighbours, how, 
and by whom, any perſon came by a violent death, 
and to enter it on record as a plea of the crown; 
whence they have their name crowners or Coroners. 
(b.) The clerk of the market, whole office is to keep 
a ſtandard of all weights and meaſures exactly agreeing 
with the king's ſtandard in the Exchequer, to ſeal all 
weights and meaſures made exactly by the ſtandard in 
his cuſtody, and to burn ſuch as are otherwiſe, He 
hath a court, and may keep or hold a plea therein. 

The civil government of cities is a kind of ſmall 
independent policy of itſelf; for every city hath, by 
charter from the king, a juriſdiction among themſelves 
to judge in all matters civil and criminal, with this 
reſtraint only, that all civil cauſes may be removed 
from their courts to the higher courts at Weſtminſter. 
To this end they are conſtituted with a mayor, alder- 
men, and burgeſſes, who together make the corporation 
of the city, and hold a court of judicature, where the 
mayor preſides as judge. They likewiſe, when af- 
ſembled in council, can make laws, called bye-laws, 
for the government of the city. And here the mayor, 
aldermen, and common- council], reſemble the king, 
lords, and commons in parliament. 


The government of incorporated boroughs is much 
after the ſame manner; in ſome there is a mayor; in 
others two bailiffs; in others the chief magiſtrate is 
called portreve, &c. All which, during their mayoralty 
or magiſtracy, are juſtices of the peace within their 
liberties, and conſequently eſquires. Citizens are not 
taxed but by the officers of their own corporation, 
every trade having ſome of their own always of the 
council, to ſee that nothing be enacted contrary to the 
profit of the guild or company. 


For the better government of villages, the lords of Of villages. 


the ſoil or . manour (who formerly were called barons) 
= | have 


* 


ſtewards of courts, bailiffs of hundreds, conſtables, 
goalers, beadles, &c. (3.) Bailiff of the hundreg, a Bailiff of the 


ſtable. 
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hundred, 
High con- 


Coroners, 


Clerk of uh 


market. 
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Degrees of 
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A Duke. 


Marquis. 


Earl; 


her ſuperiors, elſe by a gentleman, 
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have power to hold a court-baron every three weeks, 
where matters are enquired into and diſcuſſed relating 
to lands, poſſeſſions, titles, &c. 

And, laſtly, in, pariſhes and towns there is a very 
uſeful officer, called the Petty Conſtable, who is to kcep 
the peace, in caſe of quarrels, to ſearch for, and take 
up rioters; felons, &c. and keep them in the ftocks or 
priſon till they can be brought before ſome juſtice of 
the peace; in which office he is aſſiſted by the tithing- 
mens Thus every city, village; and town, hath almoſt 
an epitome of monarchial government, of civil and 
eccleſiaſtical polity in itſelf, which, if duly maintained, 


would render us a happy people; and judgment would 


run down our ſtreets as a river, and righteouſneſs like 
a mighty ſtream,” 


It now remains that 1 ſpeak a word or two of 
the degrees of nobility in England, and titles of ho- 


nour. The degrees of peerage, or higher nobility of 


England, ate five, viz, Duke, Marquis, Earl, Vit- 


count, and Baron, 


A Duke is, at preſent, created by patent; his mantle 
is guarded with four guards; his title is Grace; his 


coronet hath only leaves without pearls. Out of the 


king's preſence he may wear a cloth of ftate hanging 
within half a yard of the ground; fo may his dutchels, 
and her train borne up by a baroneſs. No ear] is to 
wafh in the preſence of a 4 without his permiſſion. 
A Marquis is created by patent; his mantle is double 
ermine, three doublings and an half; his title is Moſt 


Noble; his coronet math pearls and ſtrawberry leaves 


interchangeably ſet around of equal height, His cloth 
of ſtate may reach within a yard of the ground, which 


He muſt not wear in the preſence of the king or a duke, 


His marchioneſs hath her train borne by a Knight's 


wife out of the preſence of her ſuperiors. No viſcount 


is to waſh with a marguis but at his pleaſure. 
An Earl is created by patent; his mantle hath three 


doublings of ermine; his title is Right Honourable; 
his coronet hath pearls raiſed upon points, and leaves 
low between, He may have a cloth of ſtate without 


pendants, but only fringe, His counteſs may have her 
train borne by an eſquire's wife out of the preſence ot 


A Viſcount 
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A Viſcount was firſt created in England in the 18th Viſcount. 
of Henry VI. in the perſon of John Beaumont. He 
ss made by patent; his title is Right Honourable ; his 

mantle hath two doublings and a half of plain white 
aur; his coronet hath only pearls ſet cloſe to the 
chaplet. He may have a cover of eſſay held under his 
cup when he drinks, His viſcounteſs may have her 
gown borne up by a woman in preſence of her inferiors, 
but elſe by a man. | | | 
| A Baron is made ſometimes by writ, but uſually by Baron. 
| patent ; his title is Right Honourable ; he hath two 
doublings on his mantle, and fix pearls on his coronet 
upon the circle. He may have the cover of his cup 
eld underneath while he drinks; and a baroneſs may 
have her gown borne up by a man in the preſence of a 
viſcounteſs. EN 
| Beſides the common titles here mentioned, each of Their high 
' i thoſe degrees have more illuſtrious titles, as follow: titles. | 


A Duxz, Moſt High Puiſſant and Noble Prince. 
A Marquis, Moſt Noble and Puiſſant Prince. 
: An EARL, Moſt Noble and Puiſſant Lord. h 
A ViscounT, Moſt Noble, Potent and Honourable, 
| A BARON, Moſt Noble and Right Honourable, : 


The title Lord is common to all theſe degrees. 


We come now to the lower nobility, who are called TheCommons 
| the Commons of England, and conſiſt of three degrees, of England. 
Baronets, Knights, and Eſquires. {2 
A Baronet is next in honour to a baron, and is the A Baronet. 
loweſt degree of honour that is hereditary ; they and 
their eldeſt ſons, at full age, may claim knighthood, 
He has precedence of all knights, except thoſe of the 
garter, bannerets, and thoſe who are privy-counſellors. 
They take place of each other according to the date of 
a. ” patefit. The title is Sir, and their wives are 
| adles. | 
A Knight is, according to his original, a military Knight. 
man, a ſoldier, or man of war; but now the honour 
of knighthood is conferred for ſome perſonal merit or 
deſert, and therefore dies with the perſon, and deſcends 
not to his ſons. There are many orders of knight- 
| hood, but in England the chief and moſt honourable 
{ 18 that of the order of St. George, called Knights W 
| | | the 
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the Garter ; next to which are the Knights Bannerets, 
of which there are now none in England. Knights cf 
the Bath are next in honour; and then Knights | 
Batchelors, which degree is now given to gown-men, | 
as lawyers and phyſicians; and ſometimes to artiſts, | 
as it was to that excellent mathematician Sir Iſaac | 
Newton. . ES 
Eſquires. Eſquires make the next degree of the lower nobility, 
fo called from the French word Eſcuiers, ſhield- bearers, 
becauſe they were wont to bear before the prince, &c. 
in war, a ſhield, lance, or other weapon; and there- 
fore they are called in Latin Armigeri, i. e. bearers of 
arms. Of this title are, (I.) All the eldeſt ſons of 
viſcounts and barons, alſo all their younger ſons, | 
(2.) All the ſons of earls, marquiſſes, and dukes ; and 
no more by the common law. (3.) Eſquires of the 
' King's body, among the officers at court. (4.) Eſquires 
created by the king, by putting about their neck 4 
collar of SS's, and giving them a pair of filyer ſpurs. 
(5.) Divers in ſuperior office for king or ſtate, as fer- MW 
jeants of royal offices, juſtices of peace, mayors, coun- 
ſellors at law, batchelors of divinity, law or phyſic, 
are all reputed Eſquires, or of equal degree, though 
none of them really are ſo. 
TheGentry of The Gentry of England are the loweſt degree 
England, among the lower nobility : theſe are the deſcendauts 
| of antient families who have been always free, and 
never owed obedience to any man but their prince, 
and who have always borne a coat of arms; fo that 
roperly none are gentlemen but ſuch as are born ſo. 
But in England the king being the fountain of all 
Honour, he can make a gentleman by charter, or by 
beſtowing on him ſome honourable employment, 
Merchandize or trade does not deſtroy gentility. 


Ot 


URISPRUDENCE is, according to its ety- Juriſprudence 


mology, the knowledge of what is juſt and right; defined. 


being derived of the two Latin words, Jus, right; Itsetymology. 


and Prudentia, ſkill, or knowledge. It is therefore by 
ſome defined, the art of right and wrong, juſtice and 
injuſtice. By others, the knowledge of the laws, 
rights, cuſtoms, ſtatutes, ' &c. neceſſary for the doing 


of juſtice, _ | 


Right (jus) differs from law (lex) (I.) As it is a Right, how 


genus or general kind, law a ſpecies only. (2.) Again, it differs from 
right has reſpect to the nature of things, as well un- law and equi- 
| written as written, but law has reſpect only to the fy» 


written rules and precepts of right and juſtice. Right 
and equity alſo differ. Right is the whole of what is 
required, or may be claimed; equity is that which 
abates ſo much of ſtrict right, as reaſon, goodneſs, 
and circumſtantial exigencies ſeem to demand. oy 


Right is the rule of juſtice, which is the virtue of Juſtice, what. 
q 1s twofold, 


commutative 
and diſtribu- 


giving to every one his due. Juſtice, as it is concerne 
in commerce or government, is reſpectively diſtin- 
euiſhed into commutative and diftributive. Commu- 


tative juſtice wholly regards the prices and value of 


things, and obſerves only the ſimple or arithmetical 
proportion of commutation. But diſtributive juſtice, 


as exerciſed in governing, is that which appoints re- 


wards and puniſhments, and regards the proportion 
called geometrical ; that is, as the heinouſneſs of one 
crime is to the heinouſneſs of any other, ſo is the 


| degree of puniſhment aſſigned for the former to that 


degree thereof which is (or ſhould be) aſſigned for the 
latter, But where can we find this proportion of 
Juſtice obſeryed in our Engliſh diſpenſation, where the 


lame puniſhment is decreed for theft and murder, for 


murder ſimply, or any how compounded ! Acts, cer- 
tanly, widely differing in the degree of their criminal 
nature! 5 | 
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| Kinds of law. Law, as it conſiſts of the written dictates of right 


Of JURISPRUDENCE. 


| reaſon, or the rules and precepts fit for the due ordering 


The law of 


nature. 


The law of 
nations. 


and government of human ſociety, is generally diſtin: 
guiſhed into the following three general kinds. (I.) 
The law of nature. (2.) The law of nations; and | 
(3-) The civil (uſually called the common) law. Theſe 
are the grand rules of action; of which in their order, 

The law of nature is that univerſal principle im- | 
planted in the original conſtitution of all ſenſible beings, | 
whereby they are directed to perform all thoſe act: 
which are agreeable to their reſpective particular na- 
tures, and tend to their well-being in general, This | 
eee is, in mankind, called natural reaſon; but in 


rutes and other animals it is called natural inſtinct. 


From hence reſult all natural affections, and the acts of 
procreation, education, conſervation, and defence of 


life, in ourſelves and our young. By this natural 
right, every animal, however deſpicable it may appear 


to us, has an equal claim to live, and enjoy its being 


unhurt, during the natural period of its life, And 


therefore it does not only ſhew an inconſiderate, cruel | 


and ſavage temper in men, when they cauſeleſly put 
poor creatures to pain, miſery, or death, or for the 


fake of diverſion or curioſity ; but it is a manifeſt breach | 


and violation of the natural laws of right and lite, 
which thoſe animals enjoy, and are to be preſerved and 


_ defended by, equally with their human (or rather in- 
Human) tormentors. 


The law of nations is the ſecond great rule of acting 
well and juſtly. This conſiſts in whatſoever is done, 
or approved and appointed to be done by the wiſdom 
and judgment of any nation, body of people, or ſocicty, 


for the due government and conſervation thereof; and 
is always proportionate to the exigencies of human 


neceſſities, | 
For experience, uſe, and neceſſity, find many thing 
expedient to the happineſs of living in ſociety, beyond 


what the mere law of nature preſcribes; and therefor} 
proviſion muſt be made for adjuſting and ſettling al 
ſuch caſes and points as they emerge, by general act 
and laws ſuitable to the nature and genius of the com- 
monwealth or ſociety. | x 
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This univerſal law of nations, as it reſpets the This law is 
general behaviour and manners of rational and ſocial twofold. 


beings, is twofold, viz. (1:) Primary, and which re- 
ſults from pure reaſon and ratiocination, and is founded 
in every nature of the human ſpecies. Of this kind 
are all acts of religion and piety towards God, our 
Creator ; patriotiſm, or love and zeal to promote the 


welfare and happineſs of our country; and all acts of 


obedience to parents and magiitrates in children and 
ſubjects. (2.) Secondary; which ariſes from uſe and 
neceflity, and is conſtituted by the common conſent of 


nations, for their mutual ſubſiſtence and continuation. 


According to this, nations at firſt were diſtinguiſhed ; 
dominion and government founded; wars decreed ; 
treaties made; and laws of contracts, obligations, ſer- 
vitude, manumiſſion, &c. were found neceſſary. By 
this law, lands and countries are divided and bounded, 
ſocieties inſtituted, vicinage of dwelling and building 
together, by which means we come to have cities, 
boroughs, and villages. | 

The civil law (the profeſſors of which are called 
civilians) is the third general rule of juſtice and human 
procedure. This is what every people ordains and 
conſtitutes for itſelf, or which is peculiar and proper to 


every city; according to the Juſtinian definition. So 


the law uſed by the city and people of Rome was 
called the Roman civil law; thus the common law of 
England, and the peculiar laws of cities and boroughs, 
(which are called municipal laws) make the body of 


the Engliſh civil law. 


From the foregoing account of the three general 
kinds of law, it ſeems pretty natural to make the com- 
pariſon between the nature of law and a tree, In a 


common tree we conſider the roots, trunk or body, 


and the limbs or branches. 50 in the legal tree, the 
root is the law of nature diffuſely ſpread through all 
the ſoil of animal kind ; the trunk or body is the law 


of nations, which immediately ſprings from the radical 


law of nature, and is but one and the ſame to nearly 
all mankind, The limbs or branchery of the legal tree 
is the civil law vaſtly extended, diverſified, and branched 


out into the common laws of every. ſeparate country, 


and the municipal laws of cities and corporations. 


H h 2 | When 


Primary. 


Secondary, 


The civil law. 
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The Roman” | 


Civil law. 


A ſhort hiſto- 
ry of it. 


Of JURISPRUDENCE, 


not be unacceptable, perhaps, and here follows. 


About A. M. 3152, Lycurgus inſtituted excellent 
. laws for the Lacedemonians or Spartans in Laconia; | 
and afterwards, A. M. 3460, Solon did the fame at 
Athens; by which means Greece became famous for 
its laws; and therefore the Romans, (remarkable for | 
their care of the legiſlature) about A. U. 3oo, ſent } 
three legates to Athens, and other cities of Greece, to | 
tranſcribs and bring home the beſt of their laws, for | 


their own uſe. After three years they returned, and 
ſeven other learned men being appointed to join them, 
(from their number called the Decemviri) they were 


inveſted with power to regulate the buſineſs of neu- 


modelling the laws. Whereupon they reduced and 
digeſted them into ten tables, and then expoſed them 


to public view, with liberty for* any perſons to make 


exceptions, Upon the approbation of the citizens, a 
decree paſſed for the ratification of the new laws, 
Some little time after the Decemviri (or ten men) ſaw 
occaſion to add two more tables of laws to the former 


ten; and from - theſe twelve tables, as the ſource and 


fountain of right, - iſſued all the ſtreams of public and 


The Roman 


by-laws. 


The laws of 


private law and equity, by Wen the commonwealth 
was regulated and governed, - 

The Romans had alſo certain "297 ROY baſics the 
twelve tables; as (1.) The Plebiſcita, which were 


laws made by the commons, without the authority of 


the ſenate. - (2.) The Senatuſconſulta, which were 
ordinances ante by the ſole authority of the ſenate. 
(3.) The Jus Honorarium, which conſiſted of the 


edicts of the prætors, or ſome chief magiſtrate, And 


(4.) The Principalis Conſtitutio, or principal ordi- 
nance, which was enacted by the prince or emperor, 
at the time when the government was in the hands of 
a ſingle perſon. 

The laws of the twelve tables were «divided into 


twelve tables. three parts. (1.) The firſt related to the concerns of 
religion. (2.) The oy . to the right of the 


public. 


When the civil law is mentioned abſolutely, or 
without ſaying of what city or country; it is uſua] ts | 
underſtand thereby the civil law of the Romans, which | 
is ſo called by way of excellency : a ſhort account of | 
the original and progreſſive perfection of which may | 


3: 3. a 
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public. (3.) And the laſt to the right of private 


erſons. a 5 it | 
Theſe laws being eſtabliſhed, diſputations and con- 1% 
troverſies in the courts became unavoidable, ſince the „ 
interpretation of thoſe laws was to be founded on the 14 
authority of the learned. And this body of interpre- | bu: | 
tation they eſpecially called the Jus Civile, or civil | _ 
law. Beſides, out of all theſe laws the learned com- Wi 
poſed a ſcheme of forms and caſes, by which the pro- ik 


ceſſes in courts were directed. Theſe were termed Ti 
Actiones Legis, or actions or cafes at law. | Ws 
The Roman laws daily increaſing, they at length Reduction of | 
aroſe to ſuch an exorbitant bulk, that in the time of the Roman | 
Juſtinian there were two thouſand diſtinct volumes on laws into tour 
this ſubject. They being therefore thus tediqus, and volumes, 
almoſt uſeleſs, he formed a deſign of reducing them to 
a more reaſonable number and quantity. Accordingly 1 
he ſet his chancellor Tribonian about the work, A. D. 1 
528, which was happily compleated in the compiling 10 
the four volumes or tomes of the civil law now extant, 
and which have ſo much contributed to the regulation 
of all the ſtates in Chriſtendom. Theſe are the Digeſt 
or Pandects, the Code, the Inſtitutes, and the Autnen- 
tics or Novellz, of which a little in order, 

The Digeſt is the firſt volume of the civil law, and The Digeſt or 
was thus named, becauſe its author (Tribonian) hath pandects. 


put or digeſted all things together, every book and title 1 
in its natural place and order. This tome has alſo the 14 
name of Pandeds, as being a collection of all that was 14 
material in one hundred and fifty thouſand veries of | I! 
the old books of the law, This Digeſt was compiled 14 
from the works of twenty-ſeven venerable and eminent 1 4 
old lawyers, who lived before and after Chriſt, even to | iſs 


the time of Maximinus. The tome is divided into | 
ſeven parts, and they again into fifty books. | 
The Code makes the ſecond volume of the civil Of the Juſti- 
law. It contains twelve books; was compiled from nian Code. 
the anſwers and determinations of fifty- ſix emperors 
and their councils, (many whereof were learned and 
ſkilful lawyers) eſpeciatly from the time of Adrian to 
Juſtinian himſelf. It was intended to ſupply the de- 
fects, and illuſtrate ſuch matters as were handled too 
briefly, obſcurely, or omitted in the Digeſt; and 
5 „„ therefore 
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therefore contains things of more benefit and uſe to 


mankind in general, though its ftile is not ſo pure, nor 


its method ſo accurate as that of the Digeſt, which 


The Thbeodo- 


ſian Code, 


Of the Inſti- 


-  tutes, 


contains matters of much more polite, ſubtle, and 


witty argument. Beſid-s the gn gm Code, there is 
another called the Theodoſian Code, from the emperor 
Theodoſius, who cauſed it to be made; it is of good 
uſe, for (as it is ſaid) there is no underſtanding the 


former without its help. 


The Inſtitutes, or imperial inſtitutions, make (ac- 


_ cording to ſome) the third volume of the civil law. 


It is a compendium of the Digeſt drawn into four 
books, and each book into a certain number of titles; 
theſe were appointed by the emperor to be compoied on 
purpole for the uſe of young ſtudents, that fo having 
the firſt elements of the whole profeffion in this ſmall 


volume, they might the ſooner gain a competent know- | 


ledge of it, without being diſcouraged by the. largeneſs 
of the other volumes. Theſe Inſtitutes ought to make 


a part of every gentleman's (I had almoſt ſaid every | 


man's) ftudy. 


The Authen- 
tics, 


The civil law 
how received 
by other na- 
tions, 


The Authentics make the fourth and laft volume of 
the civil law. They are fo called, as having the 
authority of the emperor Juſtinian's own mouth, being 
a body of new conſtitutions fet out by him after the 
Code. The volume is divided into nine collations 
(in the Latin edition) and theſe again are ſubdivided 
into 168 Novellæ, novels, or new conſtitutions, each 
of which conſiſts of ſeveral chapters. 

Theſe four volumes contain the Jus ſcriptum, or 
written civil law, which, where cuſtom fails, is the 
grand ſtandard and directory of all the ſtates, king- 


doms, and empires of Europe; yet is not received by 


any one nation without ſome addition or alteration. 


For ſometimes the feudal law is mixed with it; or 
general or particular cuſtoms; and often ordinances 
and ſtatutes cut off a great part of it. 

Thus, in Turkey the Juſtinian Greek Code is only 
uſed. In Italy the canon law and cuſtoms exclude 2 
good part of it. In Venice cuſtom has almoſt an 
abſolute government. In the Milaneſe, the feudal law, 
and particular cuſtoms, bear ſway. In Naples and 


Sicily the conſtitutions and laws of the Lombards = 
| al 
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{aid to prevail. In Germany and Holland the civil 
law is eſteemed to be the municipal law; but yet many 
parts of it are there grown obſolete, and others altered 
by canon law, or different uſage. In Friezland it is 
obſerved with more ſtrictneſs. But in the northern 
parts, the Jus Saxonicum, Lubicenſe, or Culmenſe, is 
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preferred before it. In Sweden and Denmark it has 


ſcarce any authority at all, In France only a part is 
received, and that in ſome places as a cuſtomary law; 
and in thoſe provinces neareſt Italy, the municipal 
written Jaw. In criminal cauſes the civil law is more 
regarded in France, but the manner of trial is regulated 
by ordinances and edicts, In Spain and Portugal the 
civil law is corrected by the Jus Regium, and cuſtom. 
In Scotland the ſtatutes of the Sederunt, part of the 
Regize Majeſtatis, and the cuſtoms, controul the civil 
law ; which elſe is the common law of this country. 
And, laſtly, in England, beſides the civil law, we have 
divers others; as the canon law, common law, ſtatute 
law, by-laws, foreſt law, and martial law; of all 
which more by and by. | | 
Wie cannot conclude this hiſtorical account of the 
civil law without taking notice of the Feudal Law, or 
Feuds, which is a book of cuſtoms and ſervices, which 
ſubjects or vaſſals do to their prince or lord for the 
lands, tenures, or fees, that they hold of him; the 
grant of which is called the feud, and he to whom it 
is granted the feudatory. | 
This book of Feuds is now made the fourth volume 
of the civil law, the Inſtitutes being reckoned as an 
additional part of the Digeſt, or firit volume. This 
part was not of much uſe iri the old emperors time z 
{ome refer the original thereof to Conſtantine the Great. 
The collectors or compilers of this volume were Ober- 
tus de Horto, and Giraldus Compagiſtus, ſenators of 


Milan, who drew it partly from the civil law, and 


partly from the antient cuſtoms of Milan, but without 
any good form or order, The learned in this part of 
the civil law are called feudiſts. | 


Of the Feudal + 
Law, 


The book of 
Feuds. 


Having thus diſpatched a conciſe hiſtory of the civil The ſubject 


law, I come now to ſay ſomething of the ſubject ab 
which it is converſant, and that is threefold, viz. (1.) 
The right of perſons. (2.) The right of things. And 

(3.) The right of actions. For all kind of right 
| Hh 4 (which 


out of the civil 
law. 


Right of per- 
ſons, things, 


and actions. 
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Diviſions of 
perſons. 

Sex. 

Age. 


Infants. 


Adoleſcents. 

Minors. 

Youths. 
Manhood. 


Seniors. 


Health. 
Compos men- 
tis. 

Sanus corpore 

Mente captus. 
Invalid. 


Diſeaſed. 
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(which is the immediate object of the civil law) reſped 


one or other of theſe three things, viz. perſons, things, 


or actions. Of which a little in order. 

With regard to perſons, the law makes ſeveral di- 
viſions, as (1.) In reſpect of ſex, they are diftin- 
guiſhed into men and women. (2.) In regard of age, 
they are ſaid to be infants till the feventh year; from 
thence to twelve in women, and fourteen in men, they 
are called adolefcents ; and all under theſe years are 
generally {tiled minors. Again, from thence to twenty- 
hve they are reckoned youths; from twenty-five to 
thirty-hve they are ſaid to be in a ſtate of manhood, 
After this they begin to be numbered among the ſeniors 
or elders, and at ſixty are old men and women. (3.) 
With reſpect to their ſtate of health, a man is ſaid to 


be compos mentis when he appears to have underſtand. 
ing and judgment; ſanus corpore, found in body, 


when all the members are ſound and whole; or elle 


he is ſaid to be mente captus, difordered in mind: 


an invalid, when maimed or mancated in his members; 
and diſeaſed, when labouring under any ſickneſs or 


weakneſs of body, &c. (4.) Again, with regard to 


Liberty. 
Laberi. + 
Servi. 8 
Ingenui. 
Liberti. 
Relation. 


liberty, they are diſtributed into Liberi or freemen, 
and Servi or bond- men, or ſervants. The freemen 
were again of two ſorts, viz. Ingenui, ſuch as were 
born free; or Liberti, ſuch as were made free by ma- 


numiſſion. (5.) With reſpect to relation, the law 


conſiders that of huſband and wife, parents and child- 


ren, brothers and ſiſters, with all other degrees thereof, 


Power. 


whether in a direct line, by blood, called conſangui- 


nity ; or by matrimonial alliance, called affinity. (b.) 
With regard to power, perſons are diſtinguiſhed into 


princes or rulers, and ſubjects, maſters and ſervants ; 
with various other diſcriminations on various accounts 
not to be here enumerated. . | 

Now, according to all theſe, and other indifferent 
capacities and relations of men, the civil law has made 
proviſion that every man in his proper circumitances 


hall freely enjoy his right, or every thing that may be 


Diviſion of 
things. 


eſteemed or adjudged to be due to his character, ſtation, 


or quality of life; and this is called the right of perſons. 


Things are the next object of right; the Juſtinian 
diviſion of things is threefold. (1.) Some things are 


in 
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in our patrimony or inheritance, and ſome are not. 


(z.) Some are common, ſome public, ſome belong 
univerſally to all, ſome to no perſon, and ſome to par- 
ticular perſons. (3.) Some things are ſaid to be cor- 
poreal, and others incorporeal. Of theſe a little in 
order, according to the ſeveral titles. | 

Things which are of or belonging to our patrimony, 
are thoſe which we properly call our goods, moveable 
or immoveable; the ſubject of commerce; and are 
ſaid to be of human right, and which we have liberty 
to uſe according to our wills and neceſſities. Thoſe 


things which are not appertaining to patrimony, are 


things ſacred, religious, and of divine right. 

Things which by natural right are common, or the 
common property of all men, are all ſuch as are equally 
uſeful and neceflary to all men; as the .air, the ſea, 
ſea-ſhores, running waters, &c. alſo. birds which fly 
in the open air, fiſhes in the main ocean, &c. | 

Things public are ſuch whoſe property appertains to 
a certain people, and their uſes common to all. Under 
this head therefore are rivers and ports in general; 
and therefore the right of fiſhing uſed to be free to all; 
as alſo the uſe of the banks 1s public. as the rivers 
tiemſelves, by the Jaw of nations. However it might 
be in Juſtinian's time, it is certain that now the right 
of rivers, ports, and fiſhing, is very much reſtrained 
irom public or tree uſe, .by particular juriſdiction. 

Things are ſaid to be univerſal, and to belong to all 
which are in cities, as theatres, markets, courts, public 
walks, and all other things proper to cities, and ſub- 
ſervient to the uſes of private perſons according to the 
municipal laws thereof. 7 | 
Things which are properly belonging to no man, 
are all ſuch as are not the ſubject of commerce, nor 
can be ſaid to be the goods of any one, either in regard 
of neceſſity or uſe,' As, among natural things, wild 
veaſts, birds, fiſhes, and men; and all things of divine 


right, as churches, ſacred utenſils, religious ſervices by 


diyine inflitution, and all holy things. | 
Laſtly, things which are the property or the goods 
of particular men, are all ſuch as are by private patri- 
mony, or which any particular man may acquire the 
poſſeſſion of, by any invention or commerce, agreeable 
| | | to 
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Acquired by 
occupation. 


Acceſſion. 


Speciſication. 


Of JURISPRUDENCE. 


to the law of nations. Now the dominion or poſſeſſion 
of things is obtained in four ſeveral ways; as (1.) By 
occupation, which is by apprehending and taking thoſe 


things which before did properly belong to none; as 
fiſhing, fowling, hunting, &c. by the law of nations, 
(2.) Acceſſion, which is when any thing in our own 
poſſeſſion produces an increaſe, as of animals by birth, 


vegetables by plantation, and riches accruing by trade 


and induſtry. (3.) Specification, as it is called; which 


is the making or conſtituting a new ſpecies of things 
from materials before in my property; as making 


bricks of clay, and houſes of them; making cloth 


Tradition. 


of flax and wool, and garments thereof, &c. (4.) 
Tradition, by transferring or making over the right 
and property of things from one man to another, as 
in buying and ſelling, by danation or gift, or any 
other legal way! | 

But I cannot think this a very critical enumeration 


of the fevecal ways of making an acquiſition or pol- 


Things cor- 
poreal. | 


Incorporeal. 


The right of 
actions. | 
Action, what. 


ſeſſion of the right and property of things. 
The third diviſion of things was into corporeal and 


incorporeal. 


Corporeal things are ſaid to be all ſuch as are tan- 
gible, or that may be touched, or that fall under the 
external ſenſe; as raiment, money, land, man, and 
all other things moveable and immoveable. 

Incorporeal things are ſuch as can neither be ſeen 
nor touched, but are objects only of intellectual per- 
ception ; as rights and privileges, ſervices, obligation, 
and uſes of things: concerning all which civilians 
diſcourſe very largely under various titles and queſtions 
relating to each; and every caſe of things corporeal 
and els is diſcuſſed, explained, and ſtated 
according to the tenor of civil right; and this is called 
the right of things. „ 


The right of actions is the third object of civil 


law. Action, as civilians define it, is nothing but 


the right of proceeding in judgment to obtain what 1s 
due; that is, it is a power or faculty of acting in 
ſuch ways, that a perſon, in courts of judicature, 


may atk or demand of the judge that which ought to 


* 


be given or reſtored to him: and this form or pay 
| „„ 0 


oſe 
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of obtaining, or defending one's right at law, is 

called the pleading a cauſe; and the whole affair is 

called an action, cauſe, proſecution, or fuit at law, 
indifferently. | 

Actions receive a large diviſion among lawyers, the The kinds of 
principal kinds of which are theſe: (1.) Perſonal action: 
actions; theſe are all ſuch whereby a man claims Perſonal. 
debts, or other goods and chattels, or damages for 

them ; or for wrong done to his perſon. (2.) Actions 

real; theſe are all ſuch as concern the right of Real. 
things; as when the plaintiff claims title to lands, 
tenements, rents, or commons in fee-fimple, fee- 

tail, or for term of life. (3.) Actions civil; theſe Civil, 
are all ſuch as proceed from legitimate and civil 

cauſes, as when a man ſues for his due by covenant, 

contract, &c. as money lent, &c. (4.) Mixed Mixed. 


action, viz. that which is partly perſonal, and partly 


real, or wherein the right of perfons and things are 

both concerned; as when a ſuit is given by law to 

recover the thing demanded, and damages for the 

wrong ſuſtained. (5.) Action penal is ſuch an one as Penal. 
aims at ſome penalty or puniſhment in the perſon 

ſued, either corporeal or pecuniary. (6.) Action 

popular is that which is upon the breach of fome Popular. 
png ſtatute, which any man that will may fue for 

imſelf and the king. (7.) Action of a writ is when Of a writ. 
the defendant pleads ſome matter, by which he ſhews 
the plaintiff had no caufe to have the writ which he 
brought. (8.) Action upon the cafe is a writ brought Upon the caſe, 
againſt any one for an offence done without force, 
and by law not ſpecially provided for. (9.) Action 
upon the ftatute is an action brought againſt a man Upon the ſta- 
upon an offence againſt a ſtatute, whereby a penalty tute. 
is laid for ſo doing. (10.) Action aunceſtral, that Aunceſtral. 
which we have by fome right deſcending from our 
anceſtors, 

They who would ſee theſe ſubjects treated of at Of the laws of 
large, may conſult the works of civilians, and eſpe- England. 
cially. thoſe who have wrote upon the Imperial Inſti- 
tutions ; as Antonius Perezius, and Cowel's Inſtitutes 
of the Laws of England. I fhall now proceed to ſpecify 
the ſeveral kinds of laws now in uſe in England, _ 
| _- | tne 
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TheCivil Law The Civil Law, of which we have ſpoken enough 


'Of JURISPRUDENCE. 


the methods gf proceeding in courts of judicature 


thereby. Theſe laws are, 


on 


already. Uſe is made of this law in all eccleſiaſtical 


courts, courts of Admiralty, and court of the Ear]. 


Marſhal. Alſo this. law is made uſe of in treaties 
with foreign potentates. And, laſtly, both the uni- 
verſities ſerve themſelves. of the civil law; for, hy 
their privileges, no ſtudent is to be ſued at common 
law, but in the Vice-Chancellor's court, for debts, 
accounts, injuries, &Cc, 


The Common The Common Law; this is a compendium of the 


Lay. 


M agnaCharta 


beſt and moſt antient Saxon laws firft made by Ethel- 
bert; the firſt Chriſtian king of England. Theſe 
laws king Alfred afterwards reduced into one body, 
codex, or volume of laws; and being made to extend 
equally to the whole nation, it was . very, propetly 
called, in the Saxon tongue, The People's Right, i. e. 
the common law: and this Codex was probably the 


Tame with the Dom-bec, or Dome-Book, whereby, 


in all ſubſequent reigns of the Saxon race, they ad- 
miniſtered juſtice and determined cauſes. Theſe laws 
were not ſo much obſerved by Harold I. and Hardi- 
canute, as being uſurpers of the Daniſh race. Edward 
the Confeſſor, being of the Saxon race, reſtored thoſe 
laws, and out of all then extant made a collection of 
the beſt, and ordered them to be obſerved, as Alfred 
had done before him. This body of folc-right, or 


common law, was not ſo much altered by the Nor- 


mans in ſubſtance as in the names of things ; for even 


William the Conqueror publiſhed them as the laws 


of Edward the Confeſſor, confirmed and proclaimed 


them to be the laws of England, and took an oath to 
keep them inviplable, In the reign, of Henry I. the 
old written laws were reviſed, and others added to 
them, which together made a ſummary of all the rights 
and privileges of the people of England, and was 
called the Magna Charta, or great charter of Engliſn 
rights. This was afterwards confirmed by king John, 
and again confirmed and augmented by Henry 11. 
and other kings after him, Such is the original, and 
from thence is derived the budy of the common law 
now in utc, ; 5 To 

Statute 
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Statute Law is that which conſiſts of ſtatutes, Of the Statute 


ro zds, and ordinances of king and pgriiament ; the Law. 


manner of making which has been already related. 
This law provides for all cafes wherein the common 
law is filent: and this is moſt properly called the 
Engliſh law, as being made at the defire and requeſt 
of Engliſh people. 


beſides divers decrees of the biſhop of Rome, and 
the judgments of antient fathers, had . been received 
by the Church of England, and incorporated into 
one body of common law; by which ſhe always 
proceeded in the exerciſe of her juriſdiction, and 


doth {till by virtue of the ſtatute 25 Hen, VIII. fo 


d nant to the Holy Scriptures, the king's. prerogative, 
or the laws, ſtatutes, and cuſtoms of the realm. 
hut this has come under ſome TIER of late by 
© ſtatute law. 


„ Martial Law; this depends upon the king's will Ok the! Mar- 


far as the ſaid canons and conſtitutions are not repug- 
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8 and pleaſure, or his lieutenant's, in time of actual tial Law. 


war; for on account of ſudden dangers, and cafual 
emergencies of war, the king uſeth an abſolute 
power, inaſmuch as his word goes for a law. This 
fort of law extends only to ſoldiers and mariners, 
hath being only in time of war, and then and 
there only where the king's army is on foot. This 
Rs is likeways very much ee by ſtatute- 
aw. 


Foreſt Law; this conſiſts of - laws: relating to Of Forett Law 


foreſts, - which are peculiar and different from the 
Common Law. The Foreſt Laws are particularly 
expreſſed in the Charta de Foreſta, or Charter of the 
Foreſt, All offences committed in foreſts and the 
parks of noblemen are puniſhed with ſeverity ; and 
Iris ſtealing is now made en and puniſhable Wes 
eath. ; 


Law of e In dikes parts of England thing Of Cuſtom. 


are ſome peculiar cuſtoms which have the force of 
common law among the people to whom they belong; 


as Purges -Engliſh, a — peculiar to England, ae N 


whereby Englith, 


Canon Law. The canons of many a ae general Of the Canon 
councils, of many national and provincial ſynods, Law. 


* 


12 


Garvel-kibd. 


By-laws. 


The manner 


of procedure 
in courts of 
judicature. 


Grand inqueſt 
or jury. 

Of perſons 
indicted. 
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whereby the younger ſon, or, in want thereof, the 
younger brother is to inherit. Alſo Gavel-kind is a 
cuſtom peculiar to the people of Kent; the privileges 


of which are threefold : (I.) The male heirs ſhare all 


the lands alike. (2.) The heir, at fifteen, is at full 


age to fell or alienate. (3.) Though the father be 


convicted of treaſon, yet the fon enjoys the inderi- 


tance: hence the proverb, The father to the bough, 


and the ſon. to the plough. Theſe privileges they 
received by grant from William the Conqueror, 
Moreover, by the king's royal charter, granted to 
divers cities in England, the magiſtrates have a power 
to make fuch Jaws as may be beneficial for the 
citizens, and not gnant to the laws of the land; 
and theſe are binding only to the inhabitants of the 
place, unleſs they are for general good, or againſt 
a general inconvenience, for then they bind ſtrangers 
alſo. g i 
The manner of procedure in all ſuits, cauſes, or 
trials of common and ſtatute law, is as follows : 

The ſherif ſummons twenty-four men, either 
gentlemen or the better ſort of yeomen, choſen in- 
differently out of the county : theſe, at the opening 
of every quarter-feihons, are ſworn to enquire into 
the nature of the facts contained in all the bills of 
indictment preferred to the court: if they find the 
bill to be true, they write on it Billa vera, and the 
perſon therein named is indicted ; but if they do not 
find it true, they write on the back fide Ignoramus : 
and this is called the grand inqueſt or jury. 
The perfon indicted at the quarter-ſeflions is 
fought after, taken, and ſent to priſon, if he can be 
found, that he may be convicted or cleared of the 


matter of which he is indicted at the next afhzes 


held for that county. If the ſheriff cannot find 
him, proceſs is made out againſt him to ſurrender 


himſelf priſoner, or elſe to be outlawed. So be is 


called upon three ſeveral ſeſſion-days running to 


render himſelf up to the law; the fourth is called the 


Outlawry, 
what, 


veſted of the benefit and protection of the laws of 


exigent, when, upon his non-appearance, he is out- 


lawed. And this outlawry conſiſts in his being di- 


the 


- " © WwF 


cameſt; from thence thou ſhalt be carried to the place 
f | | of 
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the land, excluded from the number of the king's 
ſubjects, and the confiſcation of all bis goods to the 
king. 


before the judge: if no man appear to proſecute the 
indicted perſon, he is acquitted directly; if proſe- 
cutors appear, they have witneſs to atteſt and declare 
the matter againſt the priſoner. The ſheriff hath 
impannelled in readineſs an inqueſt of twelve men, 
called the petty jury; theſe are placed near the pri- 
ſoner to hear and attend the charge, the pleadings 
of the lawyers on both ſides, and the defence which 
the priſoner can make: they alſo aſk what queftions 
they pleaſe of the witneſſes; and when all the wit- 
nefles are examined, and the pleadings are all over, 
one of the judges briefly recapitulates all that has 
paſſed, putting the jury in mind of what has been 
alledged and defended on either fide, and informing 
them what points are according to law, and what 
not: after which the jury are bid to retire by them- 
ſelves, an officer being charged with them to ſee that 
they have neither meat, drink, fire, nor candle, that 


they may ſooner conclude their opinions, which muſt 


be unanimous.» When they are agreed, they come 
back into court, and defiring their foreman (i. e. 
the firſt upon the liſt) may ſpeak for them, he de- 
clares, in few words, the opinion of all the jury, 
they being all of one mind, or elſe to be remanded 
back to their confinement till they can agree. Their 
verdict in criminal cauſes is, Guilty, or, Nat guilty ; 
and in civil actions the form is, Finding the bill for the 
plaintiff or defendant. | 
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At the enſuing aſſizes the perſons indicted are Of trials of 
brought to their arraignment in the court at the bar ailizes. 


When a perſon is indicted and found guilty of a The manner 
capital crime, the judge proceedeth to give ſentence of pronoun · 


indicted of ſuch a felony, &c. and therefore arraigned; 
thou haſt pleaded Not guilty, and put thytelt upon 


God and thy country; they have found thee guilty ; 


thou haſt nothing to ſay for thyielf; the law 1s, 
Thou ſhalt return to the place from whence thou 


according to this form, viz. Thou N. M. batt been cing ſentence. 


tOIs, 
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Of capital 
crimes. 


High- treaſon. 


Petty treaſon. 
Felony. 


The puniſh- 
ment of trai- 


For petty 
treaſon. 


Peheading for 
a Peer. 


© kneeling or ſtanding. | | 
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of execution, where thoit ſhalt be hanged by the 


neck till thou art dead. Then he faith to the ſneriff, 


Sheriff, do execution. 


All crimes in England that are capital, or touch 
the life of a man, are of three kinds, viz, (I.) 
High-treaſon, which comprehends all attempts againſt 
the ſecurity, ſafety, and peace of the king, or any 
of the royal family; as alſo againſt the government 
and conſtitution ; alſo clipping, or coining falſe money, 
counterfeiting the king's privy-ſeal, &c. (2.) Petty- 
treaſon ; this is when a man kills his maſter, a wife 
her huſband, a fecular his prelate, to whom he owes 
faith and obedience. (3.) Felony ; this comprehend 
murder, larceny, or theft, ſodomy, buggery, rapes, 
firing houſes, &c, | | | 


The puniſhment of high-treaſon is by law thus | 


appointed: the traitor ſhall be drawn on a ledge to 
the gallows, there hanged by the neck, preſently cut 
down alive, his bowels inſtantly taken out of his 
belly, and burnt: before his face; then his head ſhall 
be cut off, his body divided into four parts, and the 
whole hung up or impaled where 'the king ſhall com- 
mand. Beſides all this, his lands and goods are for- 


feited, his wife loſeth her dowry, and his children 
their nobility, and all right of inheritance from him 


or any other anceſtor. 


For petty--treaſon the puniſhment is to be drawn 
on a ſledge and hanged, for a man; but for a wo- 
man, to be drawn and burnt alive, though it be uſual 
to ſtrangle them firſt at the ſtake. All felonies are 


puniſhed with hanging only, as before ſaid. But the 


king has the prerogative of ſhewing mercy to felons, 


in reprieving them from death, either for pardon, 
tranſportation, &c. : | | 

If a peer of the realm doth commit high-treaſon, 
petty · treaſon, or felony, although his judgment be 
the ſame with that which is cuſtomary in the caſes 
of common perſons; yet the king doth uſually ex- 
tend fo much favour to ſuch, as to cauſe them only 
to be beheaded with an ax on a block lying on the 
ground, and not, as in other countries, by a ſword, 
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If a criminal indifted of any capital crime re- The puniſh- #1 
fuſeth to plead, or put himſelf upon a legal trial, ment of a 1 
. . —_ 1 3 
then, as mute and contumacious, he is preſently to mute perſon. 10 
N 


| WW fer the horrid puniſhment called Peine forte & dure, Peine forte & 

/ Wor prefling to death, by extending him on his back, duke. | 
k niked on a floor, an laying on his body iron or Ki 
fone, as much or more than he can bear. The next — 1 


day he is to have three morſels of barley bread without — 
 Wciink; and the third day he is to have water next N — 
the priſon- door (except running water) without bread; ; _ my 


and this ſhall be his diet till he die, But the Engliſh ” 1 
naturally abhorring cruelty, generally charge the cri- 1 
ninal with fo much weight at once, as cauſes him 4 
bo expire preſently. | 10, 1 1 
Thus much for the laws of England, which are | © | 
undoubtedly the beſt in the world for the mercy and | 
equity, as well as the juſtice, of them; one thing 14 
only is to be wiſhed, that the benefit of them might 1 
114 


be had with leſs difficulty, and that the marks of a 1 
corrupt commonwealth were leſs viſible in their bulk 11 
2 ; = 108 

and multiplicity, Wi 
1 
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Of HERALDRY, 


FERALDRY is the art of blazoning or dif. 
playing coats of arms in proper colours and 
metals; and is therefore alſo called Armouty; 

and perſons well ſkilled therein, heralds or armouritts, 
This art conſiſts of two great parts, viz, Blazon and 
Marſhalling. | 
Blazon is the explication of coat-armour in ſuch 
apt and ſignificant terms, that the virtues and merits 
of the firſt bearers may thereby be known ; and this 
is done by expreſſing what the colours, figures, poſtures, 
poſitions, &c. of things borne in the coat-armour do 
import; for they are all of them ſymbolical repre- 


ſentations or enſigns of the virtues and qualities of the 


perſons to whom they were granted. 
Marſhalling is the orderly diſpoſition of ſeveral 


coats, belonging originally to divers families, within 


one ſhield or eſcutcheon, together with all the armo- 
rial enfigns, ornaments, and decorations belonging 
thereto, in their proper places without the eſcutcheon, 

The Shield or Eſcutcheon, called by the antients 


Scutum, is the principal thing whereon figures, 23 


emblems, are now painted by all nations. As to its 
ſhape and poſition, there being no eſtabliſhed rule con- 
cerning them, they are never mentioned in blazing. 
The Field is the whole ſurface or ſpace within 
the bounding lines of every ſhield or eſcutcheon, and 
retains ſuch honourable marks as antiently were ac- 
quired in the field of battle, being of the tinctures and 


metals received in the ſcience of Heraldry ; and ai 


called 

Arms, which are all thoſe figures and characters 
with which the field of the eſcutcheon is charged, 
and are expreſſive of the degree, merit and quality of 


the original bearers. "Theſe are taken from all 1 
as SE 7 SS © 
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of the creation ; as angels, men, beaſts, fowls, fiſhes, 
inſets, celeſtial bodies, trees, herbs, and all artificial 
ſubjects. The ſeveral parts, poſtures, poſitions, aud 
tinctures of which, are alſo to be regarded, as being 
very ſignificant in coat-armoury. f 
The Points or Parts of an Eſcutcheon are nine, The Points of 
viz. (1.) Three on the upper part, in an horizontal anEſeutcheon. 


| direction z of which the middle point is called the 


Chief; that on the right corner, the Dexter Chief; 

and the other in the left corner, the Siniſter Chief. 

(2.) Three points perpendicularly ſituated in the 

middle part of the ſhield ; of which the firſt is called 

the Collar or Honour Point; the ſecond, the Heart or 

Feſs Point, as being exactly the middle point of the 

field; the third is called the Nombril or Navel Point. 

(z.) Three points horizontally at the bottom of the 

ſhield; of which the middle one is called the Baſe 

Point; the other two the Dexter and Siniſter Baſe 

Points. Now the charges are of different importance, 

as they are placed differently in theſe points of the 

ſhield ; and therefore their ſituation, as to the points, 

ought to be carefully mentioned in blazoning a coat 

of arms, unleſs in a few ſpecial caſes. | 
Tinctures are next to be conſidered in armoury; Of Tiactures. 

they are thoſe armorial colours with which the en- 

h2ns and charges of coat-armour are painted. Thoſe 

ulcd in Heraldry are of three ſorts, viz. (I.) Metals, Metals, 

as Or, gold; and Argent, filver. (2.) Colours, as Colours. 

Azure, Gules, Sable, Vert, Purpure, 'Tenne, and 

danguin, (3.) Furs, the principal of which are two, Furs. 

viz, Ermine and Vair; beſides which there are ſeveral 

others, as Ermines, Erminois, Erminites, Pean, Con- 

tre-Vair, Potent, Varry, &c. | | 
In blazoning, theſe colours are differently termed The different 


according as the bearers are private gentlemen, nobles, blazon of 


| or princes; for they are called Tinctures in the arms them for dif- 


of gentlemen ; precious Stones in thoſe of noblemen; ferent degrees 
and Planets in thoſe of emperors, kings, and ſoyereign of men. 
princes, The particular names of which, in each caſe, 


ae keen in the following table, | 


112 Colours. 
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Gentlemen. | Noblemen. | Sovereigns. 

Colours, Tinctures. Precious Stones. | Planets. 
Dr. Topaz... ... Sol 0 
White. Argent. Pearl. Luna } 

Black, Sable. Diamond. Saturn hÞj 
—_ |] Gules. | Ruby. Mars / 
_ 7 Blue. | Azure. Sapphire. Jupiter 1 
Green. Vert. Emerald. nee 9 
Purple. Purpure. Amethyſt. Mercury 8 
| Orange Colour. | Tenne. Jacynth. Dragon's Head of. T! 
Murry.  }Sanguin, J Sardonyx. Dragon's Tail d 
: „ 3 2 N 1 
The two laſt tinctures, viz, Tenne and Sanguirl _ 
are counted Stainant, or ſtains rather than colours, 3.1 
and therefore are rarely or never uſed for the fields of | 
coat-armour, but with abatements, to expreſs ſome 47 
: diſgrace or blemiſh in the bearer. LE. 1 1 


How repre- Theſe colours are repreſented on copper-plate prints 
ſented in print. hy points and hatches variouſly poſited, as follows, 


(1.) The metal Or is known by ſmall pricks or points 
over all the field or charge. (2.) The metal Argent, 
by the natural whiteneſs of the paper, without any 
ſtrokes or points. (3.) Azure, by hatches or ſtrokes 
. acroſs the ſhield from ſide to fide. (4.) Gules, by 
lines from top to bottom. (5.) Sable, by hatches 
'crofling each other. (6.) Vert, by hatches from Dexter 
Chief to Siniſter Baſe. (7.) Purpure, by hatches from 
Siniſter Chief to Dexter Baſe. (8.) Tenne, by crols 
hatches from right to left, and from left to right, 
„ (.) Sanguin, by hatches from right to left, and others 
from ſide to ide, h 


Metal and In the compoſition of arms, Metal and Colour a. 
colour always ways go together, to repreſent them at the greater 


g0 together. 


diſtance. For metal muſt never be placed upon metal 
nor colour upon colour, by the rules of Herald. 
Thus if the field be Azure, the immediate Charx 
muſt be either Metal or Fur. For example, — 


The field is Azure, fretty Argent, on- a feſs Gules 


three leopards faces Or. So that here is firſt-Colout, 
(azure) then Metal, (argent) and then Colour, (gules 
and again Metal, (or.) In all coats of arms there mul 
be two tinctures at leaſt; and no coat is accountcd 
good that has not one of the metals. 


The 


—_— 
— 
— 
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metals, colours or furs, there is then (rarely otherwiſe) 
ſme charges laid upon it, which are of two forts, viz. 
proper and common. Proper charges are thoſe which 
more peculiarly belong to this art, and theſe are called 
Ordinaries, of which there are nineteen in number. 
Of theſe nine are called 
Henourable Ordinaries; which are as follow. 


charged, elle 3d part. 
3. Part, horizontally on 
| the top. 


3, The PaLE 1 1 3. Pait, perpendicularly in 

2 the middle. | 

4. The BEN D = 0 Part charged, from Dex, 
| | 2 | Chief to vin, Bale, 

3. The Fess 4 3. Part, horizontally acroſs 

b. The InEscUTCHEON j BS I 5. Part in the middle, a 

| t N = little ſhield. 52} 


5. Part, an angle on the 
Dex. and Sin. Baſe. 
5. Part charged, like St. 


7. The CuzyRoN 


g. The SaLTIER | 


” 4 Andrew's croſs. . 
9. The BAR 4 L 5. Part, placed like a Feſs. 


The ten leſs honourable Ordinaries are, (1.) The The ten leſs 
Gyron, formed ſingly by two lines drawn from the honourable 
lides to the Feſs point of the ſhield; but they are ones. 


borne generally many together, as fix, eight, &c. 
(2.) The Orle; it conſiſts of a border only, like that 
of an eſcutcheon, the inner part, or area, being void. 
(3.) The Pile; it is broad at top, like the Pale, and 
ends in a point or angle at bottom. (4+) Quarter 
Dexter, and (5.) Quarter Siniſter; they contain a 
fourth part of the field, at the right or left fide at top, 
as the name imports. (6.) Canton Dexter, and 4.) 
Canton Siniſter; theſe differ in nothing from the 
quarter, but in being leſs and peculiar to the gentry, 
whereas the quarter is proper to nobles only. (8.) Ine 
Flanch, (9.) The Flaſque, and (10.) The Voider; 
tne three are ſegments of circles, from the top to the 
bottom of the ſhield, on each fide one; for they are 
11 always 
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The ſhield thus covered with ſome or other of theſe Of Charges. 
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The fignih- 
cation of the 
nine honour- 


able Ordina- 
Ties. 


Of the others 
alſo. 


o HERALDRY. 
always borne by pairs. The Flanch is biggeſt, the 
Flaſque next, and the Voider leaſt of all. | 


| Theſe honourable charges are all of them of impor. 
tant and diſtinct ſignification, as follows. (I.) The 


Croſs ſignifies afflictions for the cauſe of religion, and 


was antiently uſed by Chriſtians for enſigns in the holy 
wars, &c. (2.) The Chief denotes the firſt bearer 
was a perſon in authority, or place of command, when 


he received his coat by his deſert. (3.) The Pale 


imports him ſkilled in mining, and ſuch like profitable 
arts. (4.) The Bend ſhews him to have been valiant 


in war, and one who mounted on the enemy's walls, 


(5-) The Fels denotes him a worthy general or leader 


of an army. (6.) The Ineſcutcheon ſhews him to be 


one who won his enemy's arms. (7.) The Chevron 
declares him to have been the promoter and top of his 
family, the projector and finiſher of ſome great work, 
and the ſhelter, &c. of his family, (8.) The Saltier 
implies he behaved honourably at ſome ſiege, and did 
ſome valiant exploits againſt the Picts and Scots, 
(9.) The Bar ſhews him to have been ſerviceable in 


raiſing batteries or fortifications, to the detriment of 


the enemy, and fecurity of his prince's army. 

The other leſs honourable ordinaries have alſo their 
proper ſignifications. Thus (1.) The Gyron is a note 
of unity and reconciliation. (2.) The Orle ſhews the 
firſt bearer ſo valiant, as to fight till his ſhield was 


bew through. (3.) The Pile ſhews him to have been 


excellent in fortifications, and rich in buildings. (4. 
The Quarter and Canton ſhew the firſt bearer to re- 
ceive an augmentation from the king, for ſome eminent 
fervice done; or that he won his enemy's ſhield. 
(F.) The Flanch and Flaſque both ſhew him to have 


been true and truſty to his prince in the ſervice he was 


The ſabdivi- 
hon of Ordi- 
naries. 


employed in by him. And (E.) The Voider is the 
proper reward for a woman for the like ſervices done. 
Many of the principal ordinaries have a ſubdiviſion 
into ſome leſſer parts, which are the diminutive of that 
denomination. Thus the Bend hath derived from it 
the Bendlet, containing half the breadth of the Bend; 
the Garter half the breadth of the Bendlet; the Colt 


half the Garter; and the Ribband half the breadth ot 


the Coſt, The Bend Siniſter hath the Scarp or _ 
f | «ai 
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half its breadth ; and a Baton, or Truncheon, a fourth 
part of its breadth. The Chief hath its Fillet. a fourth 
art of its breadth. The Pale gives derivation to the 
Pallet half its breadth ; and the Endorſe a fourth part. 
The Chevron hath the Chevronel half its breadth ; and 
the Couple Cloſe a fourth part. From the Bar is de- 
rived the Cloſet half the breadth; and the Barrulet a 
fourth part, Note, An Endorſe, Couple Cloſe, and 
Barrulet, are not borne in coat-armour ſingly, but by : 
pairs always with their principal between them. 
The lines which compoſe. or bound theſe charges Of the form 
have divers remarkable forms, which are eſteemed as of the lines 


additional notes of diſtinction ; and are as follow, bounding the 
| | charges, 
1. Invected, the points going into the charge AY 
8 Ingrailed, the points going into the field DIAIDTJSTIAJAY 
3. Waved or Undee | — — IWM 


4. Nebulee ( AY 
5. Crenelle or Imbattelled ——— DVD 
6. Raguled or Ragulee — xy xm 
7. Indente. donde — Lee 


8. Dauncettt -m_————_————m— — 
9. Patee or In clave — 


T.. ͤ k!... 


In Blazon, if the out-lines of the charge be plain or How to be 
ſtrait, then the charge is barely named, and no men- named. 
tion made of its lines; but if the lines which con- | 
ſtitute the charge, be of any of the foregoing forms, 

they are always mentioned in blazoning ; as, — H. 

bears azure, a Chief invected, — a Pale ingrailed, — 

a Feſs indented, &c. | 


The field of the eſcutcheon is generally divided into Of the parti- 


two or more equal parts by lines variouſly poſited acroſs tion of the 


the ſame, which partition muſt be firſt mentioned in Field. 


blazoning, according to the place of the ordinary 
which the ſaid line or lines poſſeſs. Thus if a line 
perpendicular to the horizon divide the ſhield equally, 
it is faid to be parted per Pale; if the line be parallel 

7 | Fi 4 | "Bd 
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to the horizon, it is parted per Feſs; if from right to 


left, it is parted per Bend; and ſo of any other. 


| If the Field be divided into ſeveral equal parts alter- 
nately, of Metal and Colour, or Fur, then it is ſaid to 


be Pally, or Pale-ways, Bendy, or Bend-ways, Barry, 


or Bar-ways, &c. according as the parallel lines were | 


in a poſition agreeable to that of the Pale, Bend, Bar, 
&c. Moreover, the Field is divided into ſeveral equal 
parts by two of thoſe ways at once, as by parallel 
- lines from top to bottom, and right to left inter- 
changeably ; and then it is blazoned Pally-Bendy of 
ſix, eight, &c. pieces; and thus otherways you have 


Barruly-Bendy, Barry-Piley, &c. Alſo when figures 
are placed in the part of direction aſſigned to any of 


the ordinaries, as the Pale, Bend, &c. they are then 
ſaid to be borne in Pale, Bend, &c. Thus much for 
Proper Charges. . . : 
Common Charges are all thoſe figures which (be- 
ſides the proper Charges mentioned) are painted in 
coat-armour, or within the field of the eſcutcheon; 


they are taken from every tribe of beings, both natural 


and artificial. Concerning theſe a few things mutt 


| Angels. 


Mien. 


Beaſts, 


ie 5 . 
Angels, cherubims, &c. of the heavenly inhabitants, 


dor any part of them, denote great celerity in buſineſs, 


and the meſſengers of peace and happy news. 
Men are honourable enfigns in coat-armour, as 


(I.) Saints borne ſhew the firſt bearer was ſome. biſhop, | 


abbot, &c. who built or ruled ſome place dedicated to 


ſuch a faint. (2.) Heads ſhew him to have done ſer- 
vice againſt thoſe people whoſe heads are repreſented, 


as the Saracens, Turks, Moors, &c. (3.) Hands or 
arms ſignify ſtrength and fortitude in the bearer. (4) 
Eyes denote his excellent judgment and apprehenſion, 
(5-) Legs and feet ſhew him to have been ſwift to 
purſue, his enemies, and are emblems of ſupport and 
aſſiſtance; as, (6.) The heart is of knowledge and 
underſtanding. +7. | 5 pI 

Of Beaſts, (1.) Thoſe of prey are more honourable 


than beaſts of chace. (2.) The male is more honour- 


able than the female. (3.) They which are gilt are 
leſs honourable than ſuch as are not. (4.) The whole 
is nobler than any of the parts. (5.) The natural or 

: ; : i g Proper 
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proper colour of the beaſt is better than any other. 
(6.) The free and regular paſture than the irregular 
and conſtrained ; as chained, muzzled, and the like. 
(7.) Of the parts of beaſts, the heads are moſt honour- 
able, and ſhew the ficſt bearer to have been the head of 
an army, and to have taken or deſtroyed ſome general 


of the enemy. (8.) Next beaſts of prey are the 


unicorn, horſe, bull, ram, goat, hart, &c. all whoſe 
heads are ſeverally more honourable one than the 
other, as they are named. (9.) Next the head are the 
legs, paws, and then the tails of lions. (10.) No 
monſters, as griffins, wiverns, &c. are ſo honourable 
as real and natural creatures, (11.) The poſtures of 
beaſts of prey are of great account in heraldry, and 
have particular names, as Couchant, lying down ; 
Paſſant, walking; Combatant, fighting; Rampant, 
reared, on his right legs to fight; Saliant, leaping at; 


Guardant, looking towards you; Regardant, looking 


back or behind him; Dormant, fleeping ; Seiant, 
litting with the fore- feet ſtrait before them; Endorſed, 
two in a rampant poſture with their backs towards each 


other; with many other terms of leſs note: all which 


are ſignificant and emblematical. 3 | 

Of Birds borne in arms, (I.) The female is more 
honourable than the male, except the cock. - (2.) Their 
native colours are better than artificial, (3.) Birds af 
prey, as eagles, falcons, &c. are moſt honourable, 
ay Birds of prey and flight. are better Volant, or 
flying, than Cloſe. (5.) Poultry and all water-fowl 


are beſt Cloſe; alſo the Martlet : in other things they, 


agree with beaſts. (6.) The heads of birds come next 
the whole in honour ; then the feet or talons of birds 
of prey; after them the legs, the wings, and laſt of all 


the feathers, 


Of Fiſhes, (1.) The dolphin is the principal, and 
and is beſt in heraldry when embowed. (2.) The moſt 


honourable bearing of fiſh is Nayant, or ſwimming z 


the next Springing; and then Hauriant, or in an 
exact poſture. (3.) The parts of fiſhes are ſeldom 

borne, except the head and ſhells. __— 
Inſects are very rarely borne in parts. Among them 
the ant denotes induſtry and a provident mind ; the 
bee, a laborious and beneficent perſon, with generous 
| | courage 
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Birds. 


Fiſhes, 


InſeQs, 
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Celeſtial Bo- 
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courage and paſſion ; the ſerpent ſhews the firſt bearer 

to have been a Cloſe, ſubtile, and formidable perſon ; 

and ſo of others. | 2 75 
Among the Celeſtial Bodies, (I.) The Sun is the 


chief, and is an emblem of glory, ſplendor, and innate 


worth in the firſt bearer. (2) The Moon ſhews a 
diſpoſition to do good by a virtue or power derived 
from ſome more eminent perſon, and is augmented or 
abated according to the different phaſes of the moon ; 


for, (3.) The Creſcent, i. e, the moon increaſing, 


ſhews a younger family, who, in all probability, may 
riſe to greater glory. (4.) The Full Moon denotes the 
height of glory in a family : and, (5.) The Decreſcent, 


or waning moon, the declenſion of a family. (6.) The 


Planets ſhew-power and- influence of perſons in higher 


ſpheres over their inferiors. (7.) The Stars are a note 


Vegetables, 


Artificial 
Things. 


of eminency, and given for ſome great knowledge in 


the arts and ſciences. (8.) Clouds ſhew honour and 
eminency, but withal uncertainty, 1 
Of Vegetables, (I.) Timber- trees are preferred before 


others, and among them the Oak is the firſt in eſteem. 


(2.) Of Flowers, the Roſe is firſt, the Thiſtle next, 
then the Fleur-de-lis, and laftly, the Lilly, (3.) 
Plants cultivated are better or more honourable than 
thoſe which grow wild. (4.) Of the Parts, the 


Branches are firſt in armorial honour, the Fruit next, 
then the Leaves; after them the Stumps and Roots; 


the laſt of all the Trunks. Theſe all bear part of 
the ſame ſignification with the tree to which they 
belong. | : 1 
Of Artificial Things there are ſo many, and ſuch 
variety of this ſort of bearing, that only large treatiſes 


of Heraldry can be conſulted on this head for informa- 


tion, ſince there are ſcarce any parts or effects of arts 
and ſciences, but what are made uſe of for arms or 


enſigns of coat-armour : and therefore I ſhall only 


Ofthe diſtinc- 
tion of houſes. 


farther obſerve, concerning all common charges in 
general, that they are ſignificative of ſuch qualities and 
virtues in the firſt bearers, as are moſt peculiar and 
remarkable in themſelves in the vulgar account, as 18 

pretty plain from the few examples above-mentioned. 
To the intent that coat-armour might deſcend to 
poſterity with ſafety, and free from ſtrife, diſtinctions 
| WEiC 
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were invented: and as in Britain there has been 4 
threefold difference of relation obſerved, viz. that of 
Chiefs, Conſanguinity, and Strangers, ſo their diffe- 
rences of armorial bearings are of three kinds, viz. | 
The Chiefs or Heads of families or houſes bear two Charges for 
ſorts of charges for their difference or diſtinction. heads of fa. 
(1.) A Label of three points, or File of three Labels, milies. 
which is ſometimes plain, and ſometimes charged. 
(2.) Borders; which are either plain, compound, in- 
dented, ingrailed, invected, quartered, charged, & 
For Couſanguinity, or kinſmen, the differences are For the firſt 
according to the branch of. a family from whom they family. 
originally deſcended, 


r Firſt Son A Label with three Points [S523 


Second Son * A cietbenr 2 
2 | Third Son 1 8 Mal 
S | Fourth Son f a | A Martlet — — 
Fifth Son | An Annulet —— 8 
Sixth Son J | Sg — 


Now fince theſe are the bearings of diſtinction for For the ſecond 


perſons of the firſt houſe, thoſe of the ſecond houſe, family. 


which is the family of the ſecond ſon, will have their 


| diſtinctions 28 follow: 


Eldeſt Son 1 4 A Label I 
Second Son | 52 | A Creſcent | 
2 „Third Son os = } A Mullet 
E \ Fourth Son 2 5 \ A Martlet t. 
| Fifth Son | 8 9 | An Annulet 
Re” "CA Fleur- de-lis } 


(Sixth Son 


In like manner the 4 the third houſe bear thoſe 
differences reſpectfully on a Mullet, the fourth houſe 


on a Martlet, the fifth houſe on an Annulet; and the 
| ſons 
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ſons of the fixth houſe bear them on a Fleur- de- lis. 
And though there be differences for every ſon, yet there 
are none for daughters, for they are all deemed equal 
in point of honour, 

For Strangers. Strangers bear for differences bends, feſſes, barrulets, 
chevrons, pales, quarters, &c. and with theſe they 
bear their arms lawfully, and without injury to any. 

What we have hitherto ſaid relates to bearing arms 
in an honourable way, or for honour and renown 
but there is another kind of beating coat-armour, 
which tends to leſſen and abate the honour and repu- 
tation of the bearers; and theſe are therefore called 


Of Abate- Abatements of honour, or badges of diſgrace ; and 
ments. are ſuch accidental marks or notes annexed to coat- 


- armour, which imply ſome ungentleman-like, diſ- 
honourable, or diſloyal demeanor, quality, or ſtain in 


the bearer, whereby the dignity of the -coat-armour is 


"greatly abated ; and are what we vulgarly call a blot 
in their eſcutcheon, 


Nine feveral Of theſe abatements armouriſts reckon nine; which 


{orts. are evermore of ſome one of the ſtainant colours, viz. 
Tenne or Sanguin, and always uncharged. 0 The 


firſt is a Delf (or ſquare turf) placed in the middle of 


the field, elſe it is not a hlot: it is given to one that 
Trevoketlf his challenge, as if dirt were thrown in his 
face. (2.) An Ineſcuteheon reverſed in the middle of 
the field: it is given to him that diſcourteouſly intreats 
a maid or widow againſt her will, and to him that flies 
from his arms in war. (3.) A Point: parted Dexter, 

1. e. when the upper right corner of the ſhield is parted 
from the whole, is given to him who boaſteth too much 
of his martial acts. (4.) A Point in Point, conſiſting 
of two arched lines which bend towards the baſe, and 


unite in the honour point: it is a badge of diſgrace 


given to a coward. (5.) A Point Champaine; it is 


formed of an arched line cutting off the baſe part of 


the ſhield, and is due to him who killetu his priſoner 
in cold blood. (6.) A Plain Point; it is by a ftrait 
line cutting off the bottom of the ſhield, as before, and 
is due to him who flatters his ſovereign with lies, &c. 


(7.) A Gore; it is formed on the ſide of the ſhield by 


two arched ! lincs, one from the Siniſter Chief, the other 
from the Eaſe E on t and unite in the Fels Point in an 
acute 
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acute angle; it is proper for a cowardly and effeminate 
man. (8.) A Guſſet; it is made by a line drawn from 
the Siniſter Chief aſlant into the held a little way, and 
then carried perpendicularly to the bottom. lt is given 
to one who loves Venus better than Mars, on the right 
fide z and on the left it is the badge of a devotee to 
Bacchus, (9.) The laſt and worſt of all is the whole 
coat reverſed, or turned upſide down, and is proper to 
traitors. This coat muſt not be blazoned in Tinctures, 
Metals, or Furs, but in the common names. of colours, 
as yellow, red, &c. not Or, Argent, Azure, &c. 
Note, If any of the deſcendants of the. perſon thus 
diſgraced ſhall approve himſelf a man of virtue and 
honour, he ſhall have the abatement taken away) and 
his coat rendered honourable as formerly. 

Marſhalling is the ſecond part of Heraldry, and 
conſiſts in an orderly ranging and beſtowing of things, 
(I.) Within the Eſcutcheon ; as coats of different 
families marſhalled on account of Deſcent, Marriage, 
Alliance, Adoption, Gifts of the Sovereign, &c. which 
is alſo called quartering coats of arms. (2.) Without 
the Eſcutcheon; theſe are by way of ornament, as the 
Helmet, the Mantle, Creſt, - Supporters, Eſcrol, and 
Motto : which marſhalled all together compleat coat- 
armour in the higheſt degrees which is n called 
Atchievement. 

The Quartering of coat armour, then, is a proper 
diſpoſition of the coats of diſtinct families together 
within one Eſcutcheon: as on account of marriage, 
when the coats of man and wife are conjoined together 
paleways, which is called Impalling, Baron and Feme. 
Alſo after iſſue received the Baron doth bear the arms of 
the Feme (ſhe being an inheritrix) in an Ineſcutcheon. 
Alſo the heir may bear his mother's coat quartered with 
his own. Again by Adoption an augmentation of 
Honour and arms is often acquired, which arms the 
adopted marſhals with his own. in his own coat. Alſo 
by the gift or munificence of the ſovereign a perſon 


often has his coat augmented with new enſigns of 


honour, 

As to the exterior ornaments of an atchievement, 

they, are, (I.) The Helmet, which is an head- piece, 

or armour refer the head; ; which for ſovereigns, nobles, 
knights, 
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knights, and gentlemen, are of as many different 
fafhions. (2.) The Mantle, which was a military 


habit uſed in antient times by great commanders in the 


field to cover their helmets withal, whence they came 
to be cut and ſlaſhed after various manners, the flutter- 
ings and curlings of which by the wind are repre- 
ſented by the jagged ſcantlings of the mantle about the 
helmet in the atchievement. (3.) The Creft or Cog- 
nizance ; this is placed on the moſt eminent part of 
the helmet, and conſiſts of a crown, wreath, chapeau, 
or cap of ſtate, according to the degree of the bearer, 


ſurmounted of ſome honourable figure, which is gene- 


rally of the animal tribe. (4.) Supporters or Cotiſes, 
which are thoſe figures on the ſides of the atchieve- 
ment; which if they are animals, and touch the 
eſcutcheon, they are called Supporters; if otherwiſe, 
they are called Cotiſes. The nobility only are per- 
mitted to have their arms ſupported. (5.) The Eſcrol 
or Compartment, on which the ſupporters ſtand, and 
which contains (6.) The Motto or Device, which 
is ſome word or ſentence contrived by the bearer, of 
ſome peculiar and important ſignification; as, Sola 
nobilitat Virtus, Virtue only ennobles us; Honos 
Virtutis Premium, Honour is the reward of virtue. 


In Funeral Solemnities coat-armour is of very con- 


ſpicuous uſe ; for by the funeral atchievement we know 
the degree or quality of the perſon deceafed, as whether 
he was a private gentleman, eſquire, knight, baronet, 


nobleman, prince, king, or emperor ; and whether he 


was a married man, batchelor, or widower ; with the 
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the hearſe or horſes; and the ground without the 


8 


like of all degrees of women : and theſe atchieyements 
are generally fixed on the front of the houſe of the 
deceaſed, and are there called 

Hatchments, concerning which the following things 
are obſervable. (I.) When a batchelor dies, his arms 
may be depicted ſingle or quartered, but never impaled ; 
and on the hatchment he may bear a creſt, but not on 


eſcutcheon ſhall be all black. (2.) If a maid dies, her 
arms muſt be placed in a Lozenge or Rhombus, ſingle 
or quartered, with the ground all black; and the hatch- 
ment ſhall have a ſhell over it inſtead of a creſt ; but 
on the hearſe it ſhall be enſigned with a knot of ribbands. 

LE h (3-) When 
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(3.) When a married man dies, his wife's arms are 
impaled with his own, with the ground black on his 
fide of the hatchment, and white on his wife's fide, 
which thus diſtinguiſhes the dead from the living. On 
the hatchment he wears a creſt, but not on the hearſe 
or horſes. (4.) When the wife dies, the arms are ag 
before, with the ground on her fide black, but on her 
huſband's white: inſtead of a creſt, her hatchment ſhall 
have a ſhell over it, which muſt alſo be omitted on the 
hearſe, (5.) If a widower dies, his arms ſhall be im- 
paled with thoſe of his wife with a creſt, &c. and the 
ground all black. But (6.) If it be a widow that is 
dead, her arms with her huſband's are impaled within a 
lozenge ſhield, with a ſhell over it inſtead of a creſt, 
and the ground all black, (7.) When the deceaſed is 
the laſt of a family, then, inſtead of a creſt or ſhell, 
there ſhall be placed on the hatchment a death's head, 
denoting that death has conquered all, Note, By the 
Helmet and Coronet, &c. the degree of the deceaſed is 


known. Thoſe little ſhields, which contain death's 


heads and other funeral devices placed on the foreheads 
of horſes that draw the hearfes at pompous funerals, 
are called Chaperonnes, Shapournets, or Chaperoons. 

Thus much for a deſcription of Arms and Atchieve- 
ments; next follow the Rules of Blazon, which are 
carefully to be obſerved ; viz. (1.) Firſt the Tincture 
of the F ield muft be named; as, he bears Or, Argent, 
Azure, Gules, &c. (2.) Then the Lines wherewith 
it is divided, and alſo their forms; as per Pale, Feſs, 
Bend, &c. invected, ingrailed, indented, &c. 


Next the Charge muſt be named; of different things, 


that which lieth next the field, and neareſt the center, 
firſt; and then thoſe which are more remote. (4.) 
When colour and metal are placed ſeveral times one 
upon another, the proper names thereof muſt be men- 
tioned but once; as, he bears Or, on a faltire Azure, 
nine lozenges of the Firſt, i. e. the firſt named metal 
Or, which muſt not be again repeated: for, (5.) A 
repetition of words is accounted a great fault in blazon- 
ing; and all ſuperfluous words muſt be carefully 
avoided, eſpecially any of theſe, of, or, and, with, 
and ſuch like, the repetition of which is inſufferable to 
the ear of an armouriſt. (6.) A propriety of language, 

| or 
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or proper forms of blazon, muſt be heedfully obſerved; 


for different forms make the arms ceaſe to be the ſame, 
(J.) The more compendious the blazon is, the better, 
provided it be not myſterious. (8.) Theſe rules and 
cautions relate to the arms on the ſhield only, and not 
to the exterior ornaments of the atchievements ; for 
they are no eſſential parts of arms, and therefore in 
blazoning them, repetitions; &c. ate not deemed 
fans: <> | | Wh 

I ſhall add one example of blazoning coat-armour, 
and that ſhall be of the arms of his preſent Majeſty 
King GEORGE, as being that which the reader may 
moſt eaſily come at, to obſerve with the blazon, and 


contain a great variety in ſeveral coats marſhalled 


together. La 2 
3 „ 
Quarterly, in the firſt grand quarter Mars, three 


lions paſſant-guardant in pale, Sol; the imperial en- 
ſigns of England, impaled with the royal arms of 
Scotland, which are Sol, a lion rampant within 2 
double treſſure flowered and counterflowered with 
fleurs-de-lis, Mars. The ſecond quarter is the royal 
arms of France, viz. Jupiter, three fleurs-de-lis, Sol. 


The, third, the enſign of Ireland, which is, Jupiter, 
an Har» Sol, ſtringed Luna. And in the fourth is 


ajeſty's own coat, viz. Mars, two lions paſſant- 


his M 
guardant, Sol, for Brunſwick ; impaled with Lunen- 
1 is, Sol, ſemee of hearts proper, a lion 


rampant, Jupiter; having ancient Saxony, viz. Mars, 


an horſe courrant, Luna, ente (or grafted) in baſe; 
and in a ſhield ſurtout, Mars, the diadem or crown 
of Charlemagne. The whole within a Garter, as 


ſovereign of that moſt noble order of knighthood, 


1 8 Nn 
8 4 1 8s 3 | 
An helmet full-faced and grated, mantled with cloth 


of gold, doubled ermine, and ſurmounted of an impe- 
rial grown, on the top of which is a lion paſſant- 
guardant, Sol, crowned with a like crown. 
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SUPPORTERS 


On the dexter ſide a lion guardant, Sol, crowned as 
the creſt; on the finiſter, an unicorn, Luna; horned, 
mained, and hoofed, Sol; gorged with a collar of 
croſſes pattee, and fleurs-de-lis, a chain thereto affixed 
all gold ; both ſtanding on a compartment, from whence 
iſſue at the right end a Roſe party per pale, argent and 
cules, ſtalked and leaved, vert, for England; and on 
the left a Thiſtle proper for Scotland, 


MOTT O. 
Digv ET Mon DRott ; that is, God and my Right. 
In the Garter, HoNI SO0IT QUI MAL Y PENSE ; i. e. 


Let him be aſhamed who thinks ill thereof, 


Thus much for the Art of Blazon ; and cond a * 


or two concerning the profeſſors thereof, viz. Heralds, 


&c. ſhall conclude this head. 

The College of Heralds is ſeated on St. Bennet's 
Hill, near Doctors Commons. They were made a 
college or corporation by charter of king Richard III. 
and afterwards had another charter of privileges granted 
to them by king Edward VI. in the third year of his 
reign, 1549. + 

Of this collegiate ſociety are, (I.) The Earl Mar- 
ſhal of England, who is their head; of whom we have 
already ſpoken. (2.) Four Kings of Arms. (3.) 
Eight Heralds; and (4.) Four Purſuivants at Arms. 

The Kings of Arms are, (1.) Garter, principal 
king of arms, inſtituted by Henry V. 1422. His 
office is to attend the knights of the garter at their 
ſolemnities, and to marſhal the funeral ſolemnities of 
| the higher nobility; to carry garters to kings and 


princes beyond the ſeas, &c. (2.) Clarencieux, ſo 


| Called from the duke of Clarence, to whom it firſt 
belonged. His office is to marſhal and diſpoſe of the 
funerals of all the lower nobility and gentry on the 
ſouth fide of the Trent, and is therefoie ſometimes 
called Surroy or South-Roy, i. e. South King. (3.) 
Norroy, or North-Roy, is to do the like on all the 
| north 
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north ſide of the Trent. (4.) Bath, inſtituted by his 


majeſty in 1725, upon the creation of the thirty-eight | 


knights of the, Bath, in the perſon of Grey Longue- 
ville, Eſq; His office is to attend thoſe knights at their 
creations, inſtallations, &c. At the ſame time he was 
alſo made Hanover Herald. } | 

The Heralds are diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
Richmond, Lancaſter, Cheſter, Windſor, Somerſet, 
York, Hanover, and Brunſwick; beſides one extra- 
ordinary, called Mowbray. They are all of equal 


degree. Their office is to wait at court, attend public 


ſolemnities, proclaim war and peace, &c. | 
Purſuivants, or Marſhals, are four, viz. Rouge-Croſs 
Rouge-Dragon, Portcullis, and Blue-Mantle. Beſides 


theſe, there are two extraordinary, called Blanch-Lion 


and Rouge-Roſe. They had their names, it is thought, 
from ſuch badges heretofore worn by them. The ſer- 
vice of theſe, the heralds, and of the whole college, is 
uſed in marſhalling and ordering coronations, inttalla- 
tions, marriages, chriſtenings, funerals, feſtivals of 
kings, cavalcades, ſhews, &c. and alſo to take care of 
the coats of arms, and of the genealogies of che nobility 
and gentry. | 5 | 

Note, That as Garter is principal king of arms 
+ England, ſo Lion is in Scotland, and Ulſter in 
reland. 
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Philological Literature, it could not well be literature, 
why here de- 


T * bulk of this work conſiſting purely of Mathematical 


expected that ſubjects of any other ſort, eſpe- 


cially mathematical ones, ſhould make any part thereof; cribed. 


but ſince at this time no parts of learning are found 
more uſeful, or cultivated more univerſally, or afford 
greater pleaſure in the ſtudy thereof, than the Mathe- 
matical Arts and Diſciplines, I thought it would be no 


unacceptable ſervice, even to the mere philological 


reader, to give ſome general account of them in a 


.deſcriptive manner only; and that may, in ſome mea- 


ſure, be eſteemed of a philological nature, and there- 


fore comportant enough with my deſign. 


Matheſis, though it originally fignifies learning in 
general, yet with us, in our own tongue, it is appro- 
priated to mathematical literature, and comprehends in 


its ſignification all the arts and ſciences which are con- 


verſant about number, magnitude, meaſure, motion, 
&c. They are therefore called mathematical, and 
thoſe who underſtand or profeſs them are called mathe- 
maticians. 


Mathematics, or the mathematical ſciences, have by The diviſion 
many been divided into (1.) Pure Mathematics, con- of mathe:na- 
taining Arithmetic and Geometry, which treat only of Ucal arts and 
number and magnitude, and-their various habitudes and ſciences. 


relations abſtractedly conſidered from all kind of matter. 
(2.) Mixed Mathematics, which are thoſe branches of 
the ſcience which treat of the properties of quantity, 


either of number or magnitude, applied to matter ; as 


aſtronomy, geography, &c. (3) Speculative Mathe- 
matics, which contemplates the properties, proportions, 
relations, &c. of bodies, which make the theory. And, 
(4.) Practical Mathematics, which is the application 
of the theory to the practical uſes of lite in all the 
ſeveral ſciences, bs | 
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Its rules. 


the total, or amount of all. (2.) Subſtraction, by 


MISCELLANIEs. 


But this is far from being a ſimple, juſt and logical 
diviſion of the body of mathematical ſcience; I thall 
therefore, with regard to the particular and different 
nature of the parts, make another fourfold diviſion 
thereof under the general heads following : (1.) Arith- 
metic. (2.) Geometry. (3-) Mixed Mathematics, 
And, (4.) Mechanics., Of all which, and their vari- 
ous ſubdiviſions, a little, | 


ARITHMETIC. 


or the art of eſtimating quantities of number or magni- 


tude, and expreſſing them in characters of a known 
and determinate value or ſignification: the fundamental 


rules of doing which are (after learning the value of 
the characters, which is called numeration) five, viz, 
(1.) Addition, by which various and different numbers 
of things are collected into one ſum, which is called 


which one number or quantity is taken from another, 


in order to know the remainder, difference, or exceſs - 


of the greater above the leſſer. (3.) Multiplication, 
by which one number, called the multiplicand, is in- 


_ creaſed or multiplied by another, called the multiplier, 


ſo many times as is expreſſed thereby; the refult of 


The ſeveral 
kinds thereof. 


which is called the product. (4.) Diviſion, by which 


one number, called the diviſor, may be ſubſtracted from 


another, called the dividend, ſo many times as it is 
contained therein, which is expreſſed by a third number 
called the quotient. (5.) Evolution, or the extraction 
of roots out of any power, as the ſquare, the cube, 


the biquadrate, the ſurſolid, &c. which are produced 


by multiplying any number, called the root, into itſelf 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. times reſpectively. 1 15 

The art of computation conſiſts of the following 
branches, viz. (I.) Numerical Arithmetic, or that 
which performs by numbers. (2.) Logarithmetical 


Arithmetic, or that which computes by logarithms or 
the ratio's of numbers. (3.) Specious Arithmetic, or 


Algebra, which uſeth ſymbols or characters inſtead of 


numbers. And (4.) Fluxionary, which proceeds with 


the 


Arithmetic is the doctrine of computation in general, 
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the momentary increments and decrements of quantity 
conſidered in a flowing ſtate. LES 
Numerical computation makes uſe of nine characters, 


called figures or digits, to expreſs numbers by, viz. 
1, 2, 3, 4 5» 6, 75 8, 9, and the cypher 83 and it is 


of two kinds, viz. (I.) Wulgar or Common Arithmetic, 
which . exprefſeth the value of money, weights, mea- 


ſures, and fractional parts in divers denominations, 


according to the uſage of the country. (2.) Decimal 
Arithmetic ; this expreſſeth the value of divers inferior 
diviſions or parts of money, weight, meaſure, time, 
in tenth, hundredth, thouſandth, &c. parts of - the 
whole number or integer; that is, the integer is ſup- 
poſed to be divided into 10, 100, I000, 1oooo, &. 
equal parts ; then the: inferior denominations or parts 


of this integer are expreſſed in thoſe equal parts, 


which, becauſe their value decreaſeth in, a tenfold pro- 
portion in each place to the right-hand of the integer, 
are called decimal parts or numbers. For inſtance, .in 
vulgar arithmetic, 121. 158. 82d. will be thus expreſſed 
in decimals, 12,7854, which are to be worked in all 
reſpects like whole numbers; which therefore renders 
decimal arithmetic compendious, eaſy, and every way 
preferable to the vulgar. 

Logarithms are numbers in arithmetical progreſſion, 
which, ſet with others in a geometrical progreſſion, do 
expreſs their ratio's or proportions to one another, as 
in the two, following ſeries, viz. | | 


E , 
Thas Ne 0. . . f 4s 50 
Numbers, I, 2. 4+ 8, 1 6. 3 2. 64. Geom. Prog. 


Now the ratio or number by which the members of 


the geometrical progreſſion are produced by a conſtant 


multiplication therewith, is 2; thus 8 is produced by 
3 multiplications, 16 by 4, 32 by 5, &c. And there- 
fore the ratio of 8 to 1 (the firſt term) is 3, of 16 
to I is 4, of 32 to 1 is 5, &. All which ratio's are 
expreſſed: by the numbers 3, 4, 5, in the ſeries above; 
tor which reaſon they are called- their logarithms. 
Now the peculiar and moſt uſeful property of loga- 
rithms is this, that for every addition and ſubſtraction 
of them, there correſponds a multiplication and diviſion 
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of the number'to which they belong; thus by adding 
2 and 4 you have 6, which is the logarithm of 64, the 
product of 4 times 16; and the contrary for diviſion, 
Alſo by dividing a logarithm you extract the root of its 
number ; ſo 6 divided by 2 quotes 3 the logarithm of 8, 


which is the ſquare root of 64; divide 6 by 3 it quotes 


2, the logarithm of 4, the cube root of 64; and ſo of 
others. Having therefore a table or canon of Jogarithms 
for all large numbers, the tedious labour of multiplica- 


tion, diviſion, and extraction of roots, is ſaved by an 


eaſy addition, ſubſtraction, and diviſion of their loga- 
rithms; which is the great excellency of this kind of 


arithmetic, and which no artiſt ought to be unac- 
quainted with, 


Algebra is called Specious Arithmetic, becauſe it is a 
peculiar art or method of managing a calculus or com- 
putation by ſpecies or ſymbols (which are generally 
letters) inſtead of figures, or the digits uſed in common 


arithmetic. The peculiar artifice of this invention is 


to aſſume quantities really unknown as really known, 


and then to proceed with them according to the rules 
till they are brought to an equation or equality with 


others given or known at firſt. It is uſual to e 
known eee by the firſt letters of the alphabet, as 

4, l, e, d, &c. and the unknown ones by the laſt, as 
** ot by vowels, as 1, 0, . Moreover, to 18070 


all unneceſſary uſe or repetition of worde, algebraits 


have a ſet of characters which ſignify how the ſeveral 
quantities are affected in the operation; the chief 
whereof are the following. | 


Algebraic Sis, with their Explanations. 


＋ More; as ab, is a more b. 

— Leſs; as a b, is a leſs b. | 

x Multiplied; as , is a multiplied by 6. 
— Divided; as , is @ divided by b. 

= Equal to; as a=b, is @ equal to b. 


* Is to; 1 thus, G ed; that is, as à is to 5, 


So is; ) ſo is c to 4. 
G Involved; as ſquared, oubed, "Ig 
uu Evolved ; or the root Ban 


The Root; - as ; ab, is the ſquare root of 4 b. 
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wherewith any quantities, conſidered as fluents, or in 


thus, v, x, 1 But ſince the ratio's of velocities 


that theſe fluxions themſelves muſt vary every moment, 


plates the nature, properties, and various affections of 
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Fluxions are the different velocities or moving forces Of F'uxions. 


a flowing ſtate, increaſe or decreaſe every moment 
according to the ratio or proportion of thoſe velocities. 

uantities and their fluxions are here (as in algebra) 
repreſented by ſpecies or letters; thoſe called conſtant 
quantities, by the firſt letters a, ö, c, d, &c. and the 
fluents, or lowing ones, by the laſt, as v, x, y, 2; 
and their fluxions by the ſame with a point over them 


do themſelves, in many caſes, keep perpetually altering 
(as in the motion of a falling body, &c.) it will happen 


and ſo produce fluxions of fluxions, or ſecond fluxions, 


2 © . 2 o „„ 


thus marked, , K 75 Z; and the fluxions of theſe 


. * * 
| 32 00 00 Co @ 
are third fluxtons, as , x, y, z; and ſo on ad infinitum. 
Now the calculus of fluxions conſiſts of two methods, 
viz, the direct method, which finds the fluxions of 
fluent quantities propoſed ; and the inverſe method, 
whereby from the fluxions given we inveſtigate the 
flowing quantities. This art is of modern date, is the 
very apex of human learning, and the invention of the 
immortal Sir Iſaac Newton. 


GEOMETRY. 


Geometry is that part of Matheſis which contem- Of Geometry: 


quantities or magnitude in general, Quantity is of 
various ſorts z (Note, A point is that which is ſuppoſed 


{ to have no dimenſions.) (1.) A line, which is gene- A line. 


rated by the motion of a point; and therefore is of one 


dimenſion only, viz. length. (2.) A ſuperficies, which Superficies, 


is generated by the motion of a line, and fo hath two 

dimenſions, viz. length and breadth. (3.) A ſolid, A ſolid. 

which is produced by the motion of a ſuperficies, ayd | 

hath three dimenſions, viz. length, breadth, and depth. | 
Every quantity is meaſured by a quantity of the ſame Quantities, 

kind; as (I.) Aline is the meaſure of a line; and chis how meaſur'd. 

is ſimple meaſure. (2.) A ſuperficies is meaſured by a 


ſuperhcies of leſs ne and this is called kl 
| + mealure. 


— — I 


— 
— — neces — 
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' meaſure. (3.) A ſolid meaſureth a ſolid, and this iS 


called cubic meaſure. 

Quantities are ſaid to be ſimilar, which are A | 
in the ſame manner; thus all right lines and circles, 
ſquares and ſpheres, are fimilar to each other. They 


are alſo ſaid to be equal, when they can be meaſured 


exactly by one common meaſure. Laſtly, they are ſaid 
to be commenſurable, when they can be exactly mea- 


ſured by any finite common meaſure : but ſuch as have 


no ſuch common meaſure are ſaid to be incommen- | 


ſurable to each other. 


As lines are thoſe ſimple quantities of which all others 
do conſiſt, ſo, according to the ſeveral forms or kinds 
of theſe, there muſt enſue a variety of geometric ſci- 
ence. Thus (1.) Right lines produce plain ſuperficies, 
and ſolids terminated by ſuch; all which make the 
ſubje& of plain geometry. (3) Circular lines, which 
generate ſpherical or globular bodies; the ſcience of 
which makes ſpherical geometry. (3.) The curves, 


and ſuperficies terminated by them, ich are pro- 


duced from various ſections of a cone, make the 


ſubject of the conical geometry. Of which in order. 


Plain geometry, then, is that which contemplates 
and teaches the nature and properties of all quantitic: 
or bodies which are generated by a rectilinear motion; 
and gives rules whereby to inveſtigate and compute the 
areas of all ſuperficies, and the ſolidity of all ſuch 
ſolids. Among the ſuperficies of plain geometry the 
chief are, the ſquare, the parallelogram, the triangle, 
the circle, the rhombus, rhomboides, and all ſorts of 
trapezia and polygons. Among the ſolids are reckoned 
the cube, the. parallelopipedon, the cone, the globe or 
ſphere, the pyramid, priſm, cylinder, and all kinds of 
fruſta and polihedrons. The doctrine of theſe figures 


and bodies makes the ſubject of Euclid” $ Elements of 


Geometry. | 

Spherical geometry, or the doctrine of the ſphere, 1s 
converſant about the nature, properties, and affections 
of the circles of the ſphere, both great and ſmall. 
This conſiſts of three great parts, viz. (I.) The _ 
trine of the circles of the ſphere conſidered ſingly, 
as interſecting each other, and forming ſpherical tri- 


angles, which make the ſubject of ſpherical trigono- 
metry. 


MISCELLANIES. 


metry. (2.) Orthography, which is the projection of 
the ſphere in plano, by parallel lines; or a delineation 
of all its circles as they are to an eye at an infinite 
diſtance ; which in this caſe are all ellipſes. (3.) 
Stereography, a projection of the ſphere, or its circles, 


as they would appear on the plane of the projection to 
an eye placed on the ſurface of the ſphere ; and in this 
caſe the projection will all confift of right lines and 


Circles. | 
Conical geometry, commonly called conic ſections, 


or conics, is the doctrine of three ſpecial curves made 


by the ſection of a cone in three different manners. 
As (1.) The ellipſis, which is produced by a plane 
cutting off the cone, through both ſides, but not pa- 
rallel to the baſe. This figure is vulgarly called an 
oval, or oblong circle; having two diameters, the 
longeſt called the tranſverſe, and the ſhorter the con- 


| Jugate diameter. (2.) The parabola, which is a curve 


made by cutting the. cone by a plane parallel to one of 
its ſides. And (3.) The hyperbola, which is pro- 


_ duced by a plane cutting the cone in any manner not 
parallel to the fide or baſe. The properties peculiar to 
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Hyperbola. 


each of theſe curves are many, and make the moſt 


important part of the higher geometry. 


Mixed MATHEMATICS, 


This conſiſts of thoſe mathematical diſciplines which 
require the united aſſiſtance of arithmetic and geometry, 
being the application of the theories or rules of each 


to the various uſes and purpoſes of life: and are as 


follow. | | 
Menſuration is the art of computing the quantity of 


. the dimenſions of bodies of all kinds, in the known 


Of mixed ma- 
thematics. 


Menſuration. 


meaſures in common uſe, as inches, feet, yards, &c. 


Thus we find how many rods, yards, feet and inches, 


the length of any line or diſtance is; then we compute 
how many ſquare rods, yards, &c. are contained in the 
area of any ſuperficies, which is called the ſuperficial 
content thereof. And, laſtly, we calculate the number 
of cubic feet, inches, &c. contained in the bulk of any 


ſolid, which is called the ſolidity, or ſolid content, 


thereof. 


| Gauging 


Gauging. 


SGeodæſia. 
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Gauging is an art whereby we find the content of 
the capacity of any veſſel in — 3 beer, or wine gallons, 
or of corn in corn buſhels. In order to do this, the 
ſolid content is found in cubic inches by plain menſu- 
ration; and then reduced to gallons, by dividing by 
282, the cubic inches in an ale gallon; or 231, for a 
wine gallon; or 268, for a corn gallon ; or 2150,42, 


for corn buſhels; and this is done by various methods 


and inſtruments. 
Geodæſia, or. ſurveying, is the art of meaſuring 
land ; by firſt meaſuring the ſides of a field by Gunter's 


chain of 4 rods, or 100 links; and then taking the 
angles with a plain table, theodolite, &c. Afterwards 


Trigonome» 


4. try. 


Plain, 


Spherical, 


Altimetry and 
longimetry. 


the field is plotted, or laid on paper, from a ſcale of 
equal parts; and then its area 1s reduced to triangles, 
trapezia, &c. and the ſuperficial content of each is 


found in . acres, roods, and rods, by allowing 160 


ſquare rods or poles to an acre, ſtatute meaſure. 
Trigonometry; this is the moſt uſeful art which 


| teaches the dottrine of the menſuration of triangles, 
and is twofold ; viz. (1.) Plain, which is converſant 


about plain or rectilineal triangles; the ſides or legs of 
theſe are conſidered. as the radius's, fines, tangents, or 
ſecants of the angles, and are meaſured in any kind of 
equal parts; the angles themſelves are computed in 


degrees, minutes, and ſeconds, the meaſures proper to 


a circle, of which they are ſeverally parts. In any 


plain triangle, two ſides only, or on one ſide and one 


angle being known, is ſufficient to diſcover the other 
ſides and angles. (2.) Spherical; this treats of ſpheri- 


cal triangle, the ſides of which are parts of circles, 


and ſo both them and their angles are found in degrees, 
minutes, &c. by means of the radius, fine, and tangent, 
as before. DTS: 1. 

Altimetry is the art of meaſuring the heights of ob- 
jects above the earth by means of a quadrant, and that 
either at one or two ſtations; at one ſtation you form 
a right-angled triangle, in which the baſe or diſtance of 
the object is meaſured and known, and the angle at the 


baſe is meaſured likewiſe by the quadrant, and therefore 


the cathetus or perpendicular (which is the height of 
the object) is calily found. If you cannot approach the 


object, you take the angle of its height at two 
; g a | | an 


— 


others; and is alſo very exact. 
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and meaſuring the diſtance between them, you have an 
oblique triangle, wherein are two angles and a fide 
known, and from thence the other parts, and conſe- 
quently the height of the object is eaſily determined. 
The meaſuring of the diſtance of objects after the ſame 
manner 1s called longimetry. . 


Navigation is the art of ſailing, or conducting a ſhip 


under ſail from one place to another, or to any ap- 
pointed port; this may be done ſeveral ways. As, 
(I.) By the plain chart, wherein the meridians are all 
laid down as parallel lines, which they are not, and 
therefore it is very erroneous, and only uſeful in coaſt- 
failing. (2.) By Mercator's chart; this is a great 
improvement of the plain chart; for though the meri- 
dians are here parallel lines, yet the degrees of latitude 


Navigation. 


being increaſed in proportion as the degrees of longitude 


decreaſe, the true eaſting or weſting of a ſhip is hereby 


* preſerved, which was deſtroyed in the other. (3.) By 


middle latitude, which is half the ſum of the latitudes 
departed from and arrived to; for this is the analogy: 
As the co-fine of middle latitude is to the tangent of 
the courſe, ſo is the difference of latitude to the diffe- 
rence of longitude; and this way comes very near the 


truth. (4.) Oblique ſailing is that wherein the parts 


to be calculated conſtitute an oblique triangle, which 
happens in many caſes. (5.) Great circle failing ; 
this is when the mariner directs the courſe of the ſhip 
upon the arch of a great circle of the globe; the 
reckoning, therefore, here, is made according to the 
rules of ſpherical trigonometry. In all other methods 


but this the ſhip is driven by the wind on a rhumb, or 


line, which makes equal angles with every meridian. 
(6.) Globular failing, or by the globular chart; the 


property of which is, that the parallels and meridians 


are deſcribed thereon in the ſame manner as they are 
on the globe itſelf; and conſequently this method is 
not only very curious, but the moſt natural of all 


* 


Fortification is the art of applying the doctrine of 
plain trigonometry to the calculation of the lines, ſides, 
and angles of a fort of any figure, regular or irregular, 
in order to ſecure and defend the place ſo fortified againſt 


the attacks of the enemy in the beſt manner poſſible. 


Gunnery, 


Fortification, 


. patty — 22 IT — Y 
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Gunnery, in part, conſiſts of the application. of the 


doctrine of projectiles, or caſting bombs, that ſo any 
_ diſtant object, as a caſtle, &c. may be thereby ſtruck 
with certainty, to the intent it may be demoliſhed, | 


For from the nature of the parabola, and the doctrine 
of plain triangles, certain rules are deduced, whereby 
the degrees of elevation of the cannon, the. impetus or 
force by which the ball or bomb is projected, the 
amplitude or horizontal range, the height of the random, 
the time of the continuance in the air, &c. are deter- 
mined for that purpoſe. | bo 
Muſic is the art of making harmony with the various 
tunes or notes of ſound combined in a proper manner, 
All founds are raiſed by the percuſſion of ſome body, 
which vibrating in the air, cauſes various notes or tunes 
of the ſound, which are more acute or grave, as thoſe 
vibrations are quicker or flower, and they are recipro- 


_ cally as the lengths of ſtrings; and hence the relation 


or proportion of muſical notes is determined ; thus if a 


chord be ſtrained, and fretted or ſtopped 


| 2 15 ? An Octave or Eighth. 
8 5 ä— RR 
- ogg | af | The Note | A Fourth. 
r > ſounded 4 A greater Third, 
fed 2 „ | will be A leſſer Third. 
TT > | S215 | A greater Sixth, 
| 1 


10 L A leſſer Sixth. 


If any of theſe notes are ſounded with the whole ſtring, 


the conſonance is agreeable and preſſing to the ear; 


and they are therefore called concords, but all others 
are diſcords. And a proper combination of theſe 


melody. 5 
Aſtronomy is that ſcience which, from the conic 
ſections, and trigonometry plain and ſpherical, ſupplies 
us with rules for inveſtigating the diameters and 
diſtances of the planets; the figure of their orbs; the 
laws of their motions; their various phaſes; the time 
of their annual, menſtrual, or diurnal revolutions; the 
eclipſes of the ſun and moon, and the occultation of 


notes, both concords and diſcords, makes harmony or 


the planets and ſtars; their places, latitude, and longi- 


tude in the ecliptic; their declination, right and oblique 
| | aſcenſton 
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aſcenſion and deſcenſion, and aſcenſional difference; 
amplitude, azimuth, and various other affections of the 


planets and ſtars. | 
Sciagraphy, or dialling, is the art of making dials 
of all ſorts, on all kinds of planes; as horizontal, 


erect, or reclining ; direct or declining. The hour- 


lines, the ſtile's height above the plane, the ſubſtile's 
diſtance from the meridian, and plane's difference of 
longitude, are all calculated by the rules of ſpherical 
trigonometry; and from thence are deduced various 
mechanical methods of making dials for ſuch as under- 
ſtand not the theory. | 
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Sciagraphy or 
dialling. 


Optics is a ſcience which treats of the properties of Optics. 
direct viſion, and is of two kinds, viz. (1.) Catoptrics, Catoptrics. 


which treats of viſion by reflection of the rays of light 


from the plane, convex, or concave ſuperficies of 
mirrours or looking-glaſſes. (2.) Dioptrics, which Dijoptrics. 


treats of viſion by refraction, or the appearances of 


objects through different mediums, as air, water, glaſs ; 


and eſpecially through lenſes of glaſs, which are either 
convex or concave on one or both ſides generally; and 


receive rays of light, which are either parallel, con- 


verging, or diverging; and accordingly enlarge or 
diminiſh the images of objects in the focal point of the 


lenſes; which are uſed ſometimes ſingly, and ſometimes 


combined; as in compound or double microſcopes and 


teleſcopes. | 

Perſpective is that part of the mathematics which 
gives rules for delineating objects on a plain ſuperficies 
after the ſame manner as they would appear to our ſight, 
if ſeen through that plane, it being ſuppoſed a tranſ- 
parent one. In the repreſentation of ſolid bodies, 
buildings, &c. there are three parts obſervable. (I.) 
Ichnography, which ſhews the plan, plat-form, or 
ground-work of the building. (2.) Orthography, 
which exhibits the front upright, or parts in direct 
view. (3.) Scenography, which is the perſpective 
view of the whole building, fronts, ſides, the height 
and all. . 5 | | 

Architecture is to be reckoned among the arts mathe- 
matical, foraſmuch as geometry is necellary for forming 
the ſeveral parts and members in a piece of building, 
and conſtructing the whole with beauty and harmony. 

5 c | | Arithmetic 


Perſpective. 


A;cuiteture. 


Of mechanics. 
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Arithmetic alſo furniſhes the means of calculating the 


- proportions and dimenſions of every part. Thus, hay- 


ing divided the diameter of a column or pillar into ſixty 


equal parts, (called a module) the ſeveral members of 
the pedeſtal and baſe of the pillar, and of the capital, 
the architrave, freeze, and cornice of the entablature 


above, are all determined in thoſe equal parts of the 
module, according to the various proportions uſed 
in the Tuſcan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Com- 
polite orders, . 


MEC HA Mess. 


Mechanics is the geometrical ſcience of motion and 
moving forces, or powers; declaring their effects, as 
applied to engines, and demonſtrating the laws by which 
all motion is performed by ſimple or compound ma- 
chines. . - 
In bodies, as the ſubject of motion, we conſider 
three ſorts of centers, viz. (1.) The center of magni- 


_ tude, which is that point in bodies, equally diſtant (as 


Motion. 
Gravity. 
Of the power 


and momen- 
tum of motion. 


Of the mecha- 
nical powers. 
The lever. 


The balance. 


much as poſſible) from their extremities. (2.) The 


center of motion, which is that point in bodies about 


which they may move or reſt. (3.) The center of 
gravity is that point in a body on which it will reſt, or 
on all ſides of which the parts of that body equiponderate 
each other, in any ſituation whatſoever, | 
That by which a body may be ſuſtained or moved, 
is. called a power or moving force. The quantity of 
a power is determined by the quantity of gravity of 


the body on which it acts, ſuſtaining it in equilibrio, 


or raiſmg it. The quantity of motion of a body is the 
ſum of the motion of all its parts. "The momentum 
or force of a body is compounded of the ſingle forces of 
gravity, and the celerity or ſwiftneſs of its motion. 
The mechanical powers or machines are either ſimple 


or compound. Simple machines are the following, viz. 


(I.) The lever, which is a ſtrait piece or bar of wood 


or iron, moveable on a fixed point or center, called the 
fulcrum or prop; at one end of the lever the power is 


affixed, and the weight to the other moſt generally. 


(2.) The balance is a lever ſuſpended in the middle 
point; at the ends of which hang a pair of * 
| | or 


1 


ld 
* 
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for eſtimating the weight of bodies by ſome known and 
ſtandard weight. (3.) The axis in peritrochio, or 
wheel and axis, which is a machine invented for the 
eaſy lifting or railing a weight to a greater height than 
can be done by the lever; as in the crane, &c. (4.) 
The pulley, which is a machine conſiſting of a wheel, 
moveable about an axis fixed in a block; when ſeveral 
are combined in one block, they are called a tackle of 
pulleys, and are uſed where the wheel and axis cannot 
be conveniently applied. (5.) The wedge is an inſtru- 


ment much better known in its effect than in its power. 


(6.) The ſcrew, whoſe power and uſe is well known, 
eſpecially in point of preſſure. (7.) The inclined plane. 
By this machine bodies are raiſed with leſs power in 
an oblique, than they could be in a perpendicular 
direction. | 

The general principle, or canon, by which the force 
or power of each of thoſe machines is eſtimated, is this, 
As the diſtance of the weight is to the diſtance of the 
power from the center of motion, ſo is the power to 
the weight it will equiponderate, Otherwiſe thus: 
The ſpaces paſſed through by the power and weight are 
reciprocally proportional to their forces. 

Compound machines are ſuch as conſiſt of two or 


more of the ſimple ones combined together, and whoſe 


forces are united to produce an effect; as clocks, 
watches, orreries, moſt ſorts of water- engines, with an 
infinite variety of others. 


* 
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Apparition of ſpirits 179 Balance of nature 443 
Arabia 250 Baldwin | 303 
Architecture 509 Balſams 307 
Arcadius 302 Barbary „ 
Archontes 2292 Bark or rhind 351 
Argumentation | 164 Baron | 463 
Arguments, artificial I 5 Baronet ibi 
inartificial ibid. Being or entity 174 
Arms 482 — kinds of 176 
Ariſteus 73 Beings, claſſes of 2 
Ariftocracy 450 Bel or Baal 65 
Arithmetic 500 Belgium, or the Netherland 
Arteriology „ | 306 
Articulation _ 359 Belides | = 
Aſia, continent of 238 Beneficence 18 
— iflands of 258 Benevolence ibid. 
Aſperifoliate plants 347 Bildulgerid 253 
Aſſizes 479 Biſhop | 28 
Aſſyrian monarchy 290 Biſſextile 203, 271 
Aſteiſm 138 Bladder 380 
Altraa 73 Blazon 42 
Aſtringents 429 — rules of 495 
Aſtrography 328 — example of 406 
Aſyndeton N 143 Body 177 
Atheiſts . 400 
Bonity 192 
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Erair 
Braz. 
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Buco 
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Canac 
Capil. 
Capit; 
Cardi 
Carmi 
Caſes 

Caſſar 
Catac!] 
Catap 
Cataſt; 
Cataſt 
Cathaz 
Catopt 
Caules 
Cauter 
Centavo 


Charyb 
Chariet 
Charity 
Chatler 
Charon 


Charge 


Botany page 339% & ſeq. 
Erain 370 
Brazil 2 57 
Breaſts 2 77 
Bucolics 198 
Bulbous root 350 
C 
Alcination 407 
Caliphs 308 
Canada 8 25 5 
Capillary plants 345 
Capitated plants 346 
Cardiacs 428 
Carminatives ibid. 
Caſes of nouns 109 
Caſſander 299 
Catachreſis 137 
Cataplaſms 401 
Cataſtaſis 204 
Cataſtrophe ibid. 
Cathartics 429 
Catoptrics 509 
8 188 
Cautery 398 
Centaurs . 
their fable explained 
91 
Cento 212 
Cephalics 428 
Cerates 398 
Cerberus 76 
Ceres | 72 


— her fable explained 89 


| Chamberlain, Lord 450 
Chancellor, Lord 455 
Chancery 459 

| Chaos | 82 
Charybdis : 91 
Charientiſm 125: 
Charity 17 

Charlemagne 383 
Charon | 70 
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Chaſtity page Ig 
Chemiſtry 404 & leq. 
Children 447 : 
Chili 257 
Chimera . . 78 
— — what 92 
China 249 
Chineſe hiſtory 312 
Chorography | 228 
Chriſt, account of 26 
Chrifteadam 28 
Chriſtianity 28, & ſeq, 
Chronology 262, & ſeq. 
Church, Chriſtian 28 
Greek 29 
Roman 31 
of England 33 
Circe 90 
= 444 
Clarification 407 
_ Clemency | 18 
Climates 234 
Clouds 27 331 
Climax 75 139 
Cohobation 40 
Coccytus 76 
Cold 322 
Codes 469 
Collyriums 401 
Colour 


319 
Columbus, Chriſtopher 289 


Comedy 204 
Cometography 328 
Comity 25 18 


Common Pleas 459 
Commons of England 453 
Communicability 185 
Compa iſon of adjectives 110 
Compoſition, rhetorical 135 
metaphyſical 185 


Conception 160 
Concord | 118 
Concubinage 16 
Confections 395 
Confirmation 133 
Coafutation 134 
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Conjugal ſtate 445 
Conjunction 116 


Conical geometry 505 
Coniferous trees 349 
Connection 135 
Conſerves 294 
Conſcience 10, & ſeq. 
_ Conſtable ; 456 
| Conftantine the Great 301 
Conſular ſtate 300 
Continents „ 
Context, names in 143 
Contingency 183 
Contradiction 184 
Contrariety ibid. 
Converſion of W 
; 104. 
Copper | 334 
Copula 101 
Corinth, ſtate of 293 
| Corymbiferous plants 346 
Corruptibility 184 
'Coſmology 323 
Cotyledon 355 
Creation | 186 
Creed, Jewiſh . 46 
Crenated leaves * 
Crim Tartary 247 
Critic 213 
good 214 
— his qualifications, natu- 
ral 215 
moral 219 
— artificial 222 
— bad, his qualities 223 
Critical licence 221 
Criticiſm 213 & leq. 
rules of 225 
Cruelty 1 
Cryſtallization 409 
Cucupha | 404 
Culmiferous plants 348 
Cybele m 72 
Cycle 270 & ſeq 


Cyclops page 71 
Cyrus | 295 
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AYS, kinds of 269 
Deacons 29 
Decalogue 39 
Declenſion of a noun tic 
Don 392 
Definition 167 
Degrees 237 
Deities, heathen by 
Deliberative ſubjects 128 
Democracy 451 


Demonſtrative ſubjects 126 


Denmark, geography of 241, 
| 24% 


4 
hiſtory of 03 


Denominations 192 
Denſity | 420 
Deobſtruents 420 
Dependency = 
Deucalion, or Noah 93 
Diagnoſtics 419 
. 09 
Diaphoretics 420 
Diana 5 74 
— means the moon 90 
Diarthroſiss 359 
Diaſtaſis 105 
Diaſyrmus 1138 
Dictionary go 
Diction, poctic 205, 207 
Diet drinks 399 
Diets, kinds of 425 
Digeſtion 405 
Digeſt, or pandects 49 
Dignity 15 
Dilemma 169 
Dioptrics 500 
Diſcoide plants 340 
Diſeaſe 413 & | 
Diſeaſes, catalogue of 45 
& {eq 
Diſlocations 49 
Diſſolution 


Diflo! 
Diſpe 
Diſpo 
Diſtill 
Diſtril 
Diver 
Diviſi 
Diuret 
Domi. 
Dram: 


Drink 
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Diflolutien Page 403 Embolimic year page 263 
Diſpenſatory 387 Emetics | 429 
Diſpoſition, rhetorical - 131 Embrocations 40 
—— gc 147, 140 Emulſions 399 
Diſtillation 408 Enallage 143 
Diſtribution 159 Enangioſpermous plants 348 
Diverſity 184 Enantioſis | 140 
Diviſibility 315 Endymion go 
Rn, logical 159 Engliſh tongue 102 
of perſons 472 Enmity OE 
of things 473 Entity ; 174 
Diuretics 429 Enthymem 170 
Dominical letters 270 Envy | ff 
Drama 204 Epacts | 293 
Drinks, kinds of 426 Epanalepſis 138 
Dryades 74 Epanodos 139 
Duke 452 Epanorthoſis 141 
Durability 318 Epentheſis 142 
| | | Fpic poem 207 
E Epicedium _ 211 
| | Epigram On 210 
AR . 373 Epiphonema' _, 141 
Earl 462 Epichirema . 169 
Earth, affections of 228 Epiſcopacy 29 
— re-peopling of 283 Epiſodes 208 
& ſeq. Epithems 402 
Earths 333 Epiftrophe | 138 
Eaſter, limits of 275 Epitaph 212 
— to find 276 Epit:hs 204 
Echo, poetical 212 Epithalamium 210 
— natural 320 Epitrope 140 
Ecliptic 233 Epocha | - 220 
Effects 188 Epode 201 
Egypt 252 Epizeuxis 139 
W antient 294 Equator | 233 
Hlalticity 322 - Yquity  « 17 
Hlaſterium 399 Eguivocal generation 185 
Electricity 316 Ereofis . 14 L 
Elecluaries 395 Eſcutcheon 4 482 
Elegance 235; Eiquire 464 
Legy 199 LEitenes 42 
Elements, chronical 410 Eternity | 187 
Elixirs 394 Ethics | 9 
Ellipſis 142, 505 Ethiopia, Superior and Infe- 
Elocution 135 - jor -:; 254 
Elyfum 79 Etymology , 
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Evangeliſts page 28 
Eviternity | 187 
Evocation 144 
Euphratian provinces 251 
Europe, continent of 237 
ſubdivided 241 

iſlands of 258 

Example 171 
Exchequer Court 459 
Exclamation 141 


Ex communication, Jewiſh 47 


Exerciſe 426 
Exiſtence 174 
Exordium ä 132 
Extenſion 1 
Extraction 409 
Exuvie 335 
Eye deſcribed 8 
F 

ABLE, comic 205, 206 
tragic 226 

epic 209 

Faith 157 
Family 443 
Falfity 17 
Fate | 183 

Fates e 

Fins :; - - 4 
Feaſts, moveable 277 
Feet, poetical 196 
Felony 480 
Fermentation | 408 
Ferona | | 74 
Feſtivals, Jewiſh 40 
Heathen 80 

Feuds | 471 
Fibrous root 349 
Fidelity N 7 
Figurability 316 
Figures of nouns 108 
words 138 

ſentences 139 

ſyllogiſms 165 
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page 186 
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Finite 
Fiſtula's 
Fixity 321 
F lora N 74 
Florida 255 
Flowers of plants 352 
———- officinal 388 
Fluidity 321 
Fomentations 401 
Fornicaiion 16 
Fortification 507 
Fortitude 14 
Fol 333 
Foſſil kingdom 405 
Fractures 439 
France, geography of 243, 
| 246 
—— hiſtory of 305 
Freezing 331 
Friendſhip 19 
Frontals 402 
Fruits 354 
Fungous plants 345 
Furies 77 
Future ſtate 8 
G 
Angrenes 433 
Gargariſms 400 
Gauging 509 
Gaulonites 43 
Gemara 38 
Genders of nouns 108 
Generation, a of, in men 
380 
in women 381 
Generation 186 
Genethliacon 211 
Genii 74, 79 
Oenital parts of plants 353 
Gentry 40% 
Genus 15s 
Geodeſia 500 


Geography 228 & ſeq. 33? 
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Geology 
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 Ceology page 332 
Geometry 503 
Georgics 198 

Germany 445 
Geryon 77 
What 91 

Giants N 

_ Glands | 370 
Glyſters 402 
Gold 333 
Golden number 273: 
God, his exiſtence prove 

& ſe 
——— his attributes : 3 
———a ſpirit 177 
Son of 178 
Goodneſs 192 
Gorgons — 
— What 1 
Goths and Oſtrogoths 302 
Gothic tongue 100 
| Government, Jewiſh 46 
— — What 445, 450 
— 98 & leq, 
| defined 103 
Graminiferous plants 348 
Granada 255 
Granulous root 350 
Gravity 216, 7 
Great Britain, polity of 451 
Greece 248 
Grecian monarchy 297 
Greek church 29 
tongue 100 

Gregorian year 22864 
Grumous root 350 
Guinea 253 
Gulph 232 
Gunnery 508 
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Hamacryades EEG 
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Handed root age 300 
Hardneſs Fw = 
Harpies - 77 
what 8 
Hatchments | 494 
Hatred 18 
Health 2 413 
Heart | 376 
Heat 322 
Heaven, Mahometan - 54 
Hebrew tongue 99 
Hebrews 30 
Hegira 60 
Heliography 323 
Hell, Mahometan 54 
Helleniſm | 143 
Hendyades 141 
Heraldry 482 & leq. 
Heralds . 498 
Herbs, officinal 388 
Hereſy : 29 
Herefiarch . , ibid. 
Hermetic art 405 
Herodians 43 
Heroic poem 207 
Heſiod and Moſes. 82 
Heſperus 93 
Heſperid es | ibid, 
Heterodoxy 29 
Heteroſcii g 236 
Hierarchy 178 


Hiſtoriography, — hiſtorio- 
logy 282 


— Moſaical ibid. 

Hiſtory ibid. 
Holy Ghoſt 178 
Homoioteleuton 139 
Honies 393 
Honorius 302 
Horizon > 08 233 
Hoſpitality 19 
Hours, kinds of 269 
Humanity 17 
Humidity 322 


Hungary, mn of 
hiſtory of 247 
| Huſband 
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Huſband 445 
Hydrography "== 228 
Hygieina 424 
Hymnody 201 
Hypall. 143 
H on ibid. 
Hyperbola _- Tee 
Hyperbole 137 
Hyphen 8 1 
Hy poty poſis 139 
Hyſterics 428 
Hyſteron- proteroen 143 
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apan a} 3 3 13 
deas 148, 151 
Identity 6 e e 


Idolatry of the Jews 44 
— Heathens 64 & ſeq. 


Idolatry, ſpecies of 8 
Tee | 331 
Jews 36 
Ignis fatuus 332 
Immenſity 187 
Impoſſibility 183 
Inattivity - 317 
Inceſt 16 
Incommunicability 186 
Incorporation 409 
Incorruptibility 184 
Incrementum 140 
Indeſinite 187 
Independents | 3d 
* | 185 
Sralta 249 
Indications 427 
Indiction, cycle of 279 
Induction 171 
Infernal ſtone 399 
Infidelity 3 17 
Infinity +. alt. 
Inflammations 438 


Infuſions, officinal 391 


Julian year 


Tniquity "Page 17 
Injections A 438 
Inſpiſſated juices 203 
Inſtitutes 470 
Integu ents of the body 366 
Inte: jection 1117 
Inteſtines 217 
Invention 124 
Inverſion 140 
1 of plants 350 
phigenia 94 
Iron 334 
lropy 137 
Iſlands 232 
liraelites 30 
Ithmus 232 


Italy, geography of 243, 247 
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Judaiſm 
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Judicature, courts of 457, 478 


Judges, internal 
Judgment 
Judicial ſubjects 


Juleps 
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Juriſprudence 405 & 


Juſtice and its oppoiites 
Jaitice, twotold 
Juſtice of the peace 
Ixion . 
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Kidneys 
King of Great Britain 
King's- Bench | 
Kings at Arms 
Kiriath Shema 


Knight 


Knowledge 
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349 
69 
86 
67 
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Acedemon, ſtate of p. 293 
Laciniated leaves 352 


Law, divine and human 13 
- _— Written and oral 


Lactiferous plants 346 
Lakes 232, 338 
Lamiæ 77 
Land | ' 232 
Language 98 & ſeq. 
logically coniidered 

| 153 

Lapis de Goa 339 
Lares 79 
Latin tongue 100 
Latitude 233 
Lato 4 70 
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— moral and ceremonial 39 


— of nature. 

— of nations 
— civil 

—— feudal 

— Roman 
Dolf England 
—— COMMON 

—— ſtatute 

— canon 

— martial 

— foreſt 

Lead 

Leaves of plants 
Leguminous plants 
Lethe 

Letters | 
how divided 
Lexicon 

Libations 

Liber ality 

Libit.na 

| Life 

Light 

Limnades 
L:moniades 
Linctus's 

Lines in heraldry 
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ibid. 
467 
471 
458 
475 
476 
477 
ibid. 
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Liniments page 401 
Liver 3570 
Litotes 3 1 37 
Locality 3 191 
Logarithms 501 
Logic 147 & icq. 
Lon-bards . 308 
| Longanimity . 19 
Longimetry 8 
Longitude = 233 
Lotions 401 
Lozenges EE 
ae ” 4 
Luſtrum 2 
Lyric poet 200 
M 
Agnetiſm 42 3175 
Mahomet i & leq. 
Ahmet ibid. 
Mahometan empire 308 
Maleficence _— 
Malevolence | ibid. 
Mamalucks 310 
Manners | 125 
———— poetic 205, 206 
| 3 
Manſuetude 18 
Mars 68 
— his fable I 86. 
Marquis 1:55 35 
Marſhal, earl 456- 
Marſhalling | 482 
Maſorites 44 
Maſters : 448 
Materia medica 428 
Matter 179, 80, 181, 2305s 
| & ſeg. 
Mathematics 499 & ſeq, 
Matlieſis ibid. 
Mayor and aldermen 461 
Mechanics 510 
Medicated wines 393 


Medicine, art of 412 & ſeq. 
Medicine, claſſes of 428 
Membranes 
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Membranes page 367 
Menſtruums | 413 
Menſurability 3 
Menſuration 7 7.66 
Mercy | 18 
ny 68 
his fable explain'd 85 
—— the metal — 
Meridian - 233 
Meſentery 378 
Meſra a 
_ Metalepſis 737 
Mletals 333 
Metaphor 136 
Metaphyſics 174 & ſeq. 
Mcetatheſis : 142 
Meteorography - $0 
Method, art of 172 
Metonomy 135 
Metre 194 
Mexico 25 5 
Midas 95 
Mind | 182 
Minerva, or Pallas 69g 
means wiſdom 86 
Mineralogy 333 
Miniſters, Chriſtian 28 
Minutes or ſcruples 269 
Miſts and fogs 331 
Mobility : 3:6 
Modes | - "209 
— of being 180 
- Modeſty 1 
Moguls 5 312 
Monarchy 450 
Monarchies, the chief 290 
| & leq. 


Monoſpermous plants 346 


Momus 72 
— — what he means 96 
Months, kinds of 265 & ſeq. 
Moods of verbs .. 111 
- of iyllogiſm 168 


Moon, 186 and ſouthing of 
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Morality | 9 


: Moroſity | page 18 


Moſes and Heſiod Wo 
Moſſes 345 
Mountains 260 
Mouth | 374 
Multiũliquous plants 3-7 
Muſcles 368 
Muſcovy, geography of 24), 
7 24 
— hiſtory of 185 
Muſes | 73 
Muſic | 508 
Mycene 294 
Myology 38 
Mythology 82 & icq. 
N 
AINTA 211 
— 17 
Narcotics 420 
Narciſſus 95 
Narration 132 
Natolia 250 
Nature 1 
Nature of things 181 
laws of 3 
Navigation 05 
Neceſſity | 183 
Neciar 'n 
Negation 150 
Negroland 253 
Nemeſis 75 
Nepææ 74 
Neptune ibid. 
Nereus 3 
Nereides ibid. 
Neurology 382 
Nihility - 543 680 
Nimrod 290 
Ninus | 65 
Niſus and his daughter 95 
Noah, precepts of 39 
- 1ons of 283 
| Nobility 4 462 


Nodules 403 


Non enuty 
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Non-naturals | 417 
Norway, geography of 241, 
244 
hiſtory of 308 
Noſe 373 
Noſologia 414 
Nouns 107 
Engliſh, declined 109 
Nubia 254 
Number, metaphyſical 190 
- golden — 
Numbers of nouns 108 
—— poetical 196 
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BJECTS 195 
0 Oceans 232, 260 
Oceanus 5 
Odoacer 302 
Ode, or ſong 196, 201 
Odours 322 
Oeconomics 443 & leq. 
Oeſophagus "MAC 
Officers, great 455 
Officinal ſimples 388 
Oils, officinal | 391 
Ointments 397 
Oligarchy 451 
Olympiads 270 
Omentum 377 
Ontology _ 174 & ſeq. 
recommended 193 
Opacity „ 
Opinion 163 
Optics : 509 
Oracles of God 24 
Oratory 124 & ſeq 
Order, rhetorical 178 


— metaphyſical 191 
Ordinaries in heraldry 485 


Oreades 74: 
Ores 333 
Orpheus . 92 


Orthodoxy page 29 
Orthoepy 104 
Orthography 103 
— figures of 141 
Oo 357 
Oſteogony 8 358 
Oſteography 357 
Ottoman empire 310 
Ovarium in plants 353 
Oxymoron 140 
* | 
Aganiſm 64 & ſeq. 
Falemon 75 
Pales 74 
Palinody — 
Pan 6 73 
what it means 90 
Pandora 93 
Panegyric | 211 
Pantheon | 80 
Parabola We. ©, 
Paradiaſtole 139 
Paradiſe, Mahometan 54 
— — Heathen 79 
Paræmia | 138 
Paragoge . 
Paraguay 257 
Parallels of latitude 233, 235 
Paralog im 171 
Parentheſes | 142 
Parecheſis 139 
Paregmenon ibid. 
Ä 142 
Parenchyma 354 
Parents 5 446 
Parliament, 452, 458 
Paſſions 125 
Paſtoral poetry 198 
Pathognomic characters 419 
Pathology 413 
Pathopoeia 134 
Penates 79 
Peniniula | 232 
Pennated leaves 352 
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Perception page 147 
Perfection 192 
| Perfid 8 
Period: 33 119 
Periods of time, divers 277 
Perizci | 236 
Periphraſis > or 
Periſcii 85 236 
Permanency 189 
Peroration | — 1 
Perſia 250 
— modern - 00 
Perſian monarchy 291, 295 
Perſons of verbs 1 
diviſion a... 4 
Perſpective 5 8 
| Feepicutty „ 
Peru 1 
Peflary 404 
Petala 353 
Phaeton 94 
Phariſees | 43 
Pharmacopceia 387 
Fharmacopola ibid. 
Pharmacy 357 & leq. 
Fhilanthropy TY 
Phitoſophy, natural 314 
Phlebotomy | 385 
Fhlegias | 78 
Phlegethon 76 
FPhyſic, or medicine 412 
&& ſeg. 
Phyſics | 314 
Phyfology 3 14K ſeq. 412 
Phytology 335, 330 
Pills =: 390 
Pindaric verſe 201 
Pith of plants 350 
Place 191 
Plaiſter . 398, 402 
anctography 24 & ieq. 
Pant, rg Bo. ſexes of 
340 & q. 
- kinds of 345 & ſeq. 
enn 5 142 


Ploce 138 


Plot, or fable page 205 
pluto | 76 
Aas | ibid, 
| moral of his fable 91 
Faan © 5 +. 196 
Pocſy, poetry 194 & icq. 
Poet, poetaſter +: bid; 
Points „„ 
Points in heraldry 48; 
Poland, geography of x 
R $i} 
hiſtory of 3 7 
Polar circles 
Poles 8 
Polity 44 & 4. 
—-— Britiſh 451 & 4. 
Polygamy 6 
Polyproion 8 
Poly ipet mous plants 347 
Pol iy udeton 142 
Polytheiſm | 64 
Pomiferous plants 347 
trees 349 
Pomona 74 
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Poſſibility 183 
Potamides „„ » 
Potions 400 
Powders 396 
Power „„ 
Precipitation 409 
Predicables 150 
Predicaments ibid. 
Fredicate e 
Prepoſition 117 
Preſby ters 29 
Preſbyterians Wet 
Prefident, Lord _— 
Priapus 23 
Priemthood, Jewiſh 42 
— — Heathen 80 
Prince of Wales 454 
Pri:iples of things 187 
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Privy Seal, Lord 9 Reaſon * = | 
Prognoftics of a diſeaſe 419 Reaſoning, art of 147 & eg. 
Prolepſis 143 Refrigerants 4 
Prologue . 204 Relative affection 8 120 | | | 
Prometheus 15 Religion MN oo 
Promontory | 232 Chriſtian iv & 262 | | | 
Pronoun + © 110 ——lewiſn | 
Pronunciation 144. ahometan ” — ſeg. 
Prophets 28 —— Pagan 4 & eq. 
Prophy lactic partof phyſic 424 "Republic. | 444, 450 
Propoſition 133 Reſpiration - 422 
logical 160 & ſeg. Reſt i 445 
Proſelytees 44 Revelation 4 ; 360 
Proſerpine 76 pretended. 54 
Proſeuchæ 8 41 Rhetoric 1 ſeg. 
Proſody 104 Rhime 194 
Proſopopceia 141 Rigidity : 321 
Proſtheſis 142 Rivers 23, 337 
Proſyllogiim 170 Roman churen 31 
Protaſis 204 —— empire zoo & ſeq. 
Proteſtants 33 ——— laws 468 
Proteus | 75 Roots of planes -349 
Providence | 7 | 
Prudence 14 8 
Pruniferous plants 349 » 
Pſalmody 2001 Acculus 403 
Ptolemeys 299 O Sacrifices 39, 81 
Publicans 44 $adducees f 8 43 
Pulſe. 421 Samaritans | ibid. 
Puriſhments, Jewiſh | 49 Sanhedrim 48 | | 
Puniſhments, Engliſh 48> Sap : 343 | 
Purſuivants 498 Sapours 322 1 
Pyrotechny 405 Sarcology N 365 5 
SY, | Sarcaſm : #35: 
0 Satellites gi "= | 
UAKEERS 35 Saturn 
Quantities, geometrical — his fable N 85 . 
503 the planet 325 
Quantity, diſcrete 7 190 Sans rs | 73 
Quartering | 493 Saty re 202 
| Schiſm | 249 
R | _' Seiagraphy 529 
AIN | 331 Selavonic tongue 100 
Rainbov- 332 Seribes 45 43 
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- Seculum 270 Splanchnology 370 
Selenography | 323 Spleen 379 
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Semeiotics 418 Stalks of plants 350 
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Sentence 118 Stanza x 195 
Sentiments, dramatic 205 States of the cauſe 129 
Serrated leaves  _ 352 Stellated plants 346 
_ Servants 449 Stereography „ 
Sex of plants 341, 353 Sternutatories 403, 430 
Shadow 181 Steward, Lord 455 
Sheriff? 460 Stomach 8 . 
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Silenus 73 Streights 5 
Siliquous plants 348 Strophe 201 
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Trachea arteria 375 
Tragedy 206 
Tranſparency 321 
Treaſon 480 
Treaſurer, Lord 455 
Trees, their kinds 349 
Trigonometry 506 
Triton 8 
Triumvirate 300 
Troches 2 
Tropes 13 
Tropics 233 
Troy 294 
Truth 17, 162, 192 
Tubal-Cain 88 
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Tumours 436 
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